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Can(iies,Cocoa&Chocolates 

Axe  acknowledged  the  bent  the  world  over. 

Dnly  the  highest  grades  of  materials,  tested 

by  our  chemists,  are  allowed  to  enter 

into  the  same,  and  the  blending  is 

supervised  by  experts. 

^That  with  careful  workmanship,  as  well  ac 

scrupulous  cleanliness  in  our  Plant,  it 

is  not  surprising  that 

Her  First  Choice,  Her  Last  Choice, 
and  Her  Choice  at  all  times 

i3  the  Unequalled 
Matchless 


GOVERNMENT 

Irrigation  now  under  con- 
8tructioninGlennG>unty. 
The  cheapest  Alfalfa  and 
Orangeland  inCaliforn  a. 
The   Central    Irrigating 
Canal,  the  largest  in  Cali- 
fornia now  ready  to  furnish 
water  to  all.  Our  oranges 
are  ripe  one  month  earuer 
than  southern  California. 
fl  Write  for  prospectus. 

W.  £.  GERMAIN 

p.  O.  Box  65 
WUlowt,  Glenn  Co.,      Califorma 

NAVAJO     BLANKETS 

AND    INDIAN     CURIOS    AT    WHOLESALE 

I  have  more  than  250  weavers  in  my  employ,  including  the  most  skilful  now 
living,  and  have  taken  the  grreatest  pains  to  preserve  the  old  colors,  patterns, 
and  weaves.  Every  blanket  sold  by  me  carries  my  personal  guarantee  of  its 
quality.  In  dealing  with  me,  you  will  ^et  the  very  finest  blankets  at  wholesale 
prices.  I  also  handle  the  products  of  the  Hopl  (Moqui)  Indians,  buyingr  them  un- 
der contract  with  the  trading  posts  at  Ream's  Canyon  and  Oralbi  and  selling 
them    at   wholesale. 

I  have  constantly  a  very  fine  selection  of  Navajo  silverware  and  Jewelry, 
Navajo  "rubles"  cut  and  uncut,  peridots  and  native  turquois.  Also  the  choicest 
modern  Moqui  pottery,  and  a  rare  collection  of  prehistoric   pottery. 

J.  L  HUBBELL,  ■"<'^'"  Tr.d„ 

Ganado,  Apache  Co.,  Arizona 
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Guara&leed  Capital 
Capital  actaaUy  paid  up  in  cash 
Rewnre  and  Contingent  Funds 
Deposits  June  30.  1909    . 
ToUl  AMets 


$  1.200.000.00 
$  1.000.000.00 
$  1.504.496.66 
$36,793,234.04 
$39,435,661.36 


Ramlttanee  may  be  made  by  Draft  Post  OtBee.  or 
Wells.  Fsrso  *  Co*s.  Money  Orders,  or  eoin  by  Ez- 


Offloe  Hours:  lOo'cloek  A.1C.  to8  o'clock  P.  IL. 
eocoept  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M.  and  Saturday  eve- 
niass  from  BJSO  o'ck>ck  P.  M.  to  8  o'etock  P.  M.,  for 
receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS:  Pzesident,  N.  OUandt;  First  Vice- 
Preskient.  Daniel  Meyer.  Second  Vice-President  Emfl 
Bohte:  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt:  Assistant  Cashier. 
William  Herrmann;  Secratary,  Georse  Tonmy:  As- 
sistant Secretary.  A.  H.  Muller;  GoodfeUow  *  Eells. 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS:  N.  Ohlandt  Daniel 
Meyer.  Emfl  Rohte.  I^n.  Stelnhardt  L  N.  Walter.  J. 
W.  Van  Berffen.  F.  TUlmann.  Jr.,  B.  T.  Kruse  and  W. 
&  Goodf ••UowT^ 

MISSION  BRANCH.  2572  Mission  Street  be- 
tween net  and  22nd  Street  For  receipt  and  payment 
of  Deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heybr,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  482  Qement  St, 
between  6th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only.    W.  C.  Heyer.  Manager. 
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IS  THE  CLOTHES  QUESTION 
— a  very  important  part  towards 
Success. 

^  To  look  successful  means  that 
half  the  battle  has  been  won. 
^  If  we   get  you  into  one  of  our 
Suits  you  will  not  only  look  the  part, 
but  also  feel  it 

Mtditn  $c  Itott 

(lUattring  (Homtmng 

CORNER  SPRING  fit  FIRST  STREETS 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 

•The   Quality   Store" 


PLANTKD    IN    GOOD    ORANGES    LAND 

The  land  we  are  plantingr  to  Eucalyptus-Mahog-any  is  high-grrade,  well  irrigated,  orange 
land,  In  a  protected  valley,  benefitted  by  toga — the  best  land  offered.  Our  groves  will  come 
to  maturity  first  because   the   trees  will  grow  fastest. 

LOW  PRICES,  EASY  TERMS.  Quality  considered,  our  prices  are  lowest  and  our  terms  most 
equitable,  but  our  land  is  a  greater  Inducement  than  our  low  price,  and  our  guarantee  more 
attractive  than  our  easy  terms.  You'll  want  one  of  our  groves  facing  a  street  after  you've 
studied  our  proposition. 

GET  OUR  42-PAGE  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  more  about  this  wonderful  Industry  than  any 
other  one  publication,  and  full  describes  and  illustrates  our  property. 

EUCALYPTUS  SYNDICATE  327  W.  Third  Street,  Lot  Angeles,  CaL 
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p  ATFNTS  "^"^"^  f^AY       Protect  Your  Idea! 

^  -C-^J^.T^  «J1=^^  "Fortunes  in  Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent,"  and  hand- 
2  BOOKS  FREE:  some  61-page  Guide  Book. 
Send  sketch  or  photo  or  model  and  full  description  of  your  invention  for  free  report  as 

es  of  m 
my  clients'  U.  b.  patents  for  sale — Special 


bend  sketch  or  photo  or  model  and  full  description  of  your  inven 
to  patentability.    Write  for  proof  of  great  successes  of  my  clients. 
I  advertise  my  clients'  U.  S.  patents  for  sale — Special  Offer. 


Prompt   services  and   excellent  testimonials 
E.  E.  VROOM AN,  Patent  Uwyer 


803  P  St..  N.  W.,  Wdthington.  D.  C. 
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allowed  on  S,  6  and  12  month  contracts.     Rates  of  cover-pases 
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MANILA  SEGARS 

DUTYFREE 

Before  with  duty  10c  each;  Now  S  for  10c.  Be- 
fore with  duty  2  for  25c,  Now  5c  each.  Before 
with  duty  25c  each.  Now  4  for  25c. 

Londres,  box  of  50,  $1.85.  Perfectos  (largre), 
box  25.  $1.50.  Boquets,  box  of  25,  $1.50.  Brevas, 
box  of  60,  $2.86.  Hiflrh  Life,  box  of  50,  $2.16. 
Perfectos,  box  of  25,  $1.25. 

We  absolutely  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  Send 
box  of  choice  Manilas  to  your  friends  East.  We 
prepay  express  ehargres.  Bend  in  your  order 
today.  Manila  Cinrettes  20  for  10c,  white  and 
brown  paper.     Address  all  orders  to 

Dividend  Notices 

San  Prandsco,  Cal. 

THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgromery  street,  corner  Sutter  street. — For 
the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1909,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  January  3rd,  1910. 
Dividends  not  drawn  become  part  of  deposit 
accounts  and  earn  dividends  at  the  same  rate 
from  January  1st.  Money  deposited  on  or  be- 
fore Janu&ry  10  will  earn  interest  from  January 
Ist.  WM.  A.  BOSTON.  Cashier. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 
(The  German  Bank),  526  California  St.;  Mission 
Branch,  2572  Mission  street,  near  Twenty-second; 
Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement  street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues. — For  the  half 
year  ending  December  31,  1909,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Monday,  January  3.  1910.  Div- 
idends not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit 
account  and  earn  dividends  from  January  1.  1910. 
GEORGE  TOURNY.  Secretary. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY,  cor.  Market.  McAllister  and 
Jones  streets.  San  Francisco,  December  20.  1909 
— Dividend  Notice — At  a  meeting:  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  this  society,  held  this  day,  a  div- 
idend has  be^n  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
three-fourths  (3%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits   for   the   six   months   ending    Dec.    31st, 

1909,  free  from  all  taxes,  and  payable  on  and 
after  Jan.  3rd.  1910.  Dividends  not  drawn  will 
be  added  to  depositors'  accounts  and  become  a 
part  thereof,  and  vUl  earn  dividend  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 10,  1910,  will  draw  interest  from  January  1. 

1910.  R.  M.  TOBIN.  Secretary. 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO, 706  Market  street,  opposite  Third. — For  the 
half  year  endingr  December  31,  1909,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  anoum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  January  3,  1910. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal,  from 
January  1,  1910.  Money  deposited  on  or  before 
January  10  will  draw  Interest  from  January  1. 
1910.  GEORGE  A.  STORY.  Cashier. 


When  You  Travel 


Whether  by... 

Flying  Machine,  by  Buno  or 
On  Foot 

IVe  Can  Clothe  and  Equip  You 


TSe  Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

Cfalett  Sporting  CooJs  Hou$e  on 
tht  Pacific  Locii 

1 38- 1 42  S.  Maf n  Los  Angeles,  Col. 


iCKKT  ^ogrow 

^^  '^  <Hi  ^^  ^  the  finest  flowers  and 
^^  H"  K"  W\  ^%  most  luscious  vegela- 
^^*ii^*"»*^^^ble8,    plant    the    best 
r  seeds.  FenT-'  s  seeds  are  best  because 
they  never  tail  in  yield  or  quality. 
The    best    gardeners    and   farmers 
everywhere  know  Ferry's  seeds  to 
be  the  highest  standard  of  quality 
yet  attained.   For  sale  everywhere. 
FERRVS  1910  See*!  ABBoal^ 
Free  on  request 
II.M.FEBBY&CO^ 
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Bafley*8  RiiU>er  Complexion 
Brushes  *s*  Massage  Rollers 

Make,  Keep  and  Restore  Beeatj  In  Natare'e  own  way 


V5ii  FLAT-ENDED  TEETH 

with  drcular  biting  ed^ee  that  remove  dust  eaps, 
deanae  the  akin  in  the  bath,  open  the  pores,  and  ffive 
new  life  to  the  whole  body.  Bailby'8  Rubber 
Brubhbs  are  all  made  this  way.  Mailed  for  price. 
Beware  o/  ImUaHon*.  At  all  dealers. 
Bailey's  Robber  Complexion  Brash  .  .  $  .ftO 
Bailey's  Robber  Massace  Roller  ...  .50 
Rally's  Bath  and  Shampoo  Brosh  .75 

Bailey's  Robber  Bath  and  Flesh  Bmsh     .       .        1.00 
Bailey's  Robber  Toilet  Bmsh  (small)    .       .  .35 

Bailey's  Skin  Food  (large  jar)  ...         .50 

Bailex^s 

Won't  Slip 
TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice;  or  mar  the 
most  hiffhly  polished 
floor.  Made  in  five 
<ixea,  in  temal  diameter : 
Nal7,«in.:No.l8.9i 
in.;  No.  19.  %  in.:  No. 
ao.  1  in.:  Na  21.  IMi  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of 
price.  SOe.  per  pair. 
Agents  wanted, 

1 00  Page  Rubber  Catalogue  Free. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  ft  CO..  33  Boylstan  St..  BOSTON.  Mass. 
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S^vrrS;  ASTHMA 

60  yean.  Sold  by  all 
DrnKRista.  » jCfnta. 
Oharlea 


MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMP. CO^Otvt 8     .  LasCracst,!.!. 


RTTPTITRP  '^  buys  a  $10  Common  Sense 
^*  *  ib^l\C«  Truss.  No  more  steel  springs, 
straps  or  belts.  Worn  day  and  nigrht,  thus 
effecting:  a  cure.  Only  touches  two  places. 
Send  for  testimonials.  C.  D.  Johnson,  120V6  S. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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RUBY  RING  FREE 


WITH  ONE  TEAR'S 
BUBSORIPTIOM  TO 


PARIS  MODES 


59631—861  with  a  fine  ruby 

This  ring  is  made  by  drawing  a  shell 
of  solid  gold  over  a  rod  of  compo- 
sition metal  and  is  warranted  to 
wear  several  years  when  subjected 
to  ordinary  wear.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturer.  The 
style  and  finish  has  evf  ry  appear- 
ance of  solid  gold,  and  the  stone  is 
the  finest  imitation  of  a  real  gem. 

Sabscrlptlon  Price  50c  a  year. 
Subscribe  NOW.  Offer  will  only 
be  kept  open  a  sbort  time.  Address 

THE  PARIS  MODES  COMPANY 

(einc  department) 
36-44  West  24tli  Street.  New  Yorli  City 
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on  Like  to  HuBt, 
Fish  or  Camp 

ou  will  enjoy  the 
ational  Sportsman 

■y  month  the  Na- 
il Sportsman  con- 
1  160  pages  or  more, 
imed  from  cover  to 
r  with   photos  from 

stories  of  buntlngr. 
ng,  camping  and 
pingr,  which  will 
1    and   Interest   you. 

monthly  visitor  will 
you  pleasantly 
■f  from  the  monot- 
,s  grind  of  your 
>r-day  work  to  the 
Ihful  atmosphere  of 

woods  and  fields, 
le  copies  15c.  yearly 
cription  $1.00. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Send  us  26  cents, 
stamps  or  coin,  and 
we  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  Na- 
tional Sportsman, 
also  one  of  our 
heavy  burnished 
O  r  mo  I  u  Gold 
Watch  Fobs  (reg- 
ular price  60c)  as 
here  shown,  with 
russet  leather 
strap  and  gold 
plated  buckle.  Can 
you  beat  this? 
Watch  Fob,  regular  price,  50c  )  ALL. 

15c  (.YOURS 

-77"  f  FOR 
65c  ) 


National  Sportsman, 


Send  today. 
NATIONAL  SFORTSSAN.  be. 


25c 


67  F«dtral  StTMl,  BMlm 


$25  to  $75  a  Week  for 
Business    Builders 


-operative  campaign  in  which  we  are 
00  subscriptions  to  four  of  the  best 
ome  of  our  members  are  already  mak- 
n  the  little  village  of  Punxsutawney, 
onth,  earning  a  commission  of  $1.00^  per 
y  young  man  or  woman  possessing  en- 
We  supply  all  printed  matter,  sample 
he  campaign.     In  addition   to   our   big 


OUR  Association  is  engaged  in  a  co 
undertaking  to  add  at  least  100,0 
selling  magazines  in  America.  S 
ing  good.  Oiie  hustling  young  man  i 
Pa.,  took  888  orders  during  his  first  m 
order,  and  winning  a  $75.00  prize.  An 
terprise  and  gumption  can  do  as  well. 
copies  and  everything  else  needed  in  t 
commission 

wc  orrcR  three   high    grade   automobiles 

AND    $3000    IN    CASH     PRIZES 

to  workers  making  the  best  records  du  ring  the  campaign.  If  you  are  a  hust- 
ler and  want  to  earn  several  hundred  d  ollars  during  the  next  six  months,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  our  proposition  at  once.  We  want  active  mem- 
bers in  every  part  of  the  country.  Only  reliable  and  enterprising  young  men 
and  women  need  apply.  For  particulars  and  reservation  of  territory,  write  at 
once  to 

THE     MAGAZINE    SPECIALISTS   ASSOCIATION 

eoi  Bancroft  Bui Idlns  New  York  City 


Iwmt  saT«  ^  saw  ronr  ad.  In  ««OUT  W^EST  MAOAZINB'* 
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OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TOGETHER 

In  this  Classifled  Department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  reliable  oharaoter 
up  to  14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  Il- 
lustrations nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  policy,  which  ezeludet 
medical,  palmistry,  fortune-tellingr.  or  misleading  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliablt 
parties  or  commodities,  also  prevails  in  this  department,  and  the  business  management  will  appre 
elate  prompt  notice  from  OUT  WESST  readers  of  any  such  that  may  get  in  by  false  pretense.'  Ad 
dress  all  letters  pertainlngr  to  this  department  to 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


ARCHITBCT8— HOMB  BUILDERS 

"YB  PLANRY  BUNGALOWS"— Most  beautiful 
book  of  homes  ever  published.  Shows  more 
than  100  artistic  views  and  plans  of  specially 
desiffned  "Already  Built  Bungralows"  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere.  The  very  latest  ideas  em- 
bodied in  each  plan.  If  you  contemplate  build- 
ing or  remodeling  you  will  find  this  oook  inval- 
uable. Price  11.00,  sent  prepaid  by  mail  to  any 
address  in  U.  S.  or  foreign  countries.  Address 
Dept.  2,  Ye  Planry,  212  Mercantile  Place,  Los 
Anffeles.  California. 


AUTOMOBILES   (Used  Cars) 

TOUHING  CARS  almost  at  your  own  price. 
Sliffhtly  worn  machines.  Some  can't  be  told 
from  new.  List  too  laree  to  publish.  Just  write 
as  whatyou  want.  Address  The  Cowan  Garage, 
1140  8.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   LANDS 

EUCALYPTUS  land  for  sale.  We  plant  it  to 
trees  and  care  for  it.  We  provide  a  market  for 
Che  crop  and  insure  highest  price  for  commercial 
(Imber.  Terms  are  cash  or  monthly  instalments, 
as  you  prefer.  A  savings  bank  investment.  No 
risk,  no  worry,  no  work,  absolutely  safe  and 
the  most  profitable  crop  grown.  For  booklet 
and  particulars  address  Eucalyptus  Timber  Cor- 
poration, 858  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

IRRIGATED  FARM  LANDS  in  Fresno  and 
Merced  Counties.  California — Sold  in  tracts  of 
Ave  acres  and  up.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  particulars  regarding  the  finest  lands  in 
California.  Address  Miller  &  Lux,  Los  Bancs, 
Merced  County,  Cal. 


MERCED  COLONY,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
adjoins  a  city  of  3500  Inhabitants.  The  land  Is 
divided  Into  5,  10,  and  20-acre  lots,  and  Is  all 
under  Irrigation.  Grows  alfalfa,  corn,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Four  railroads,  creamery,  alfalfa 
mill.  Ideal  location  for  dairying.  Good  schools. 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  booklet  describing  the 
colony.  State  what  crop  Interests  you.  Co- 
operative Land  and  Trust  Company,  203  Llssner 
Bldg.,  Los  Agneles,  Cal. 

m  DMIPEEDAL  VALLEY 

We  are  growing  small  orange  groves  for  non- 
residents on  easy  payments  which  will  return 
the  original  Investment  every  year  after  the 
sixth.  There  is  abundant  water,  no  scale,  and  a 
climate  which  ripens  the  fruit  in  November.  Call 
or  write  for  particulars.  Joseph  R.  Loftus  Com- 
pany. 128  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DERMATOLOGISTS 

WRINKLES  RE7MOVED,  no  operating  and  no 
filling;  a  new  preparation,  the  most  sclentlllc 
method  for  removing  lines  and  all  facial  blem- 
ishes. Tightens  up  sagging  chins,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful complexion,  makes  you  look  10  years  young- 
er. Special  price  $5.00.  Deep  wrinkle  work  a 
specialty.  Scowls  removed  in  15  minutes.  Mrs. 
Delmar,  Expert  Dermatologist,  672  West  Lake 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DEEP  WRINKLES,  freckles,  lines,  moth 
patci.es,  smallpox  pits,  and  all  facial  blemishes 
permanently  removed  in  ten  days.  Write  for  de- 
tailed particulars.  Miss  B.  Balzer,  dermatolo- 
gist, 212  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

DRESSMAKING  AND  CUTTING  SCHOOL 

VALENTINE'S  COLLEGE — Cutting,  designing, 
ladles'  tailoring  taught  by  new,  up-to-date  sys- 
tem. Patterns  cut  to  measure.  Linings  fitted. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Valentine's  Col- 
lege. 455  S.  Broadway,  Suite  33,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EXPERT  EYE  SPECIALIST 

DR.  RICE,  500%  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Where  opticians  practice,  experiment  and  fail  I 
demonstrate,  prove  and  cure  the  most  obstinate 
failing  eyesight.  My  special  treatment  is  used 
for  cataracts,  granulated  lids,  ulcers,  weak, 
strained  eyes,  floating  spots  and  all  acute  and 
chronic  eye  diseases.  Many  have  thrown  away 
their  glasses  after  a  week's  treatment.  Minis- 
ters, teachers,  lawyers,  students,  dressmakers 
and  all  who  use  the  eyes  under  strain  find  a  sure 
and  quick  relief.  Examination  free.  Glasses 
fitted  accurately. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  with  plenty  of  water  16 
to  20  feet,  abundance  of  large  mesqulte  timber, 
close  to  railroad.  Land  Locating  &  Development 
Co.,  614  Mason  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phones 
Home  F1898.  Sunset  Main  1485. 

HAIR  GOOnS^IMPORTBRS 

SPECIAL  SALE  FINE  HAIR  GOODS.  Build- 
ing to  be  torn  down.  Switches  one-half 
price.  New  turban  caps,  braids,  etc.,  50c  up. 
Transformations  $5  up.  Send  sample  of  hair 
with  order.  Write  us  for  low  special  price  list. 
Los  Angeles  Hair  Co..  wholesale  and  retail  hair, 
fi32»4   S.  Broadway,  Ix)s  Angeles.  Cal. 

LADIES'  TAILORS  AND   GOWN   MAKERS 

POTTS  Ladles'  Tailor 

IMPORTER 
Evening  and  reception  gowns.  Imported  waists 
and  lingerie  dresses.     512  S.  Broadway,  3rd  floor, 
I^s  Angeles,  Cal. 
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H.    LYONS,    Ladies*    Tailor.      Perfect    flttlngr 

fowtB,    beautifully   tailored,   at   popular   prices, 
uite  500  to  508  Parmelee-Dohrman  Bldg.,  444  S. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LBADINO  CALIFORNIA   NURSBRIBS 

H.  L.  BAUER  &  SONS,  737  S.  Springr  St^  Lot 
Angeles.  Cal.  Grow  and  keep  in  stock  the  finest 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  fact 
everything  for  the  home  and  ranch.  Call  or 
write;  Lowest  prices.  Best  stock  and  highest 
grade. . 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA   NURSERIES 

CALIFORNIA  seeds  the  world.  Seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  trees.  Our  1910  Catalogue  free.  All  our 
stock  guaranteed  fresh,  pure  and  true  to  name. 
"Germain  Seeds  are  Best  by  Every  Test."  Our 
big  nursery  can  supply  your  every  want.  Trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  plants  of  every  description.  Ex- 
clusive new  and  rare  varieties.  Prices  the  lowest. 
Write  us.  Dept.  25,  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 
326-330  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

WE  GROW  and  have  for  sale  a  full  line  of 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines.  Write  us  catalogue 
and  price  list,  also  Souvenir  Picture  showing 
largeit  tree  in  the  world.  The  Fresno  Nursery, 
Box  XX615.  Fresno  California. 

SXSSDS    :    TISICS    :    IFLANTS 

Write  for  our  big  1910  Catalogue  Free,  144 
pages.  Illustrated  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  farm  and  garden.  Aggeler 
A.  Musser  Seed  Co.,  113-116  N.  liain  St.,  Los  An- 
geles,  Cal. \ 


LOS   ANGELES   HOMES 

A  HOME  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
The  Los  Angeles  Investment  Company,  the  lar- 
gest   Co-operative    Building    Company    in    the 
World, 

BUILDS  AND  SELLS 
all  classes  of  homes,  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 

UPON  RENT  PAYING  TERMS 
We  will  supply  the  lot  and  build  to  suit  you,  or 
will  sell  you  one  of  the  many  new  homes,  which 
we   are   always   building.      Call   and   see   us,    or 
write  for  our  Bungalow  Book — sent  free. 
LOS  ANGELES  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
338-335-837  S.  Hill  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MALTHOID  ROOFING 

HALTHOm  ROOFING— Made  in  California.  If 
you  want  roofing  that  can  be  depended  upon  ab- 
solutely, roofing  that  has  class  and  durability. 
you  cannot  afiord  to  consider  substitutes,  of 
which  there  are  many;  and  will  not.  if  we  are 
allowed  to  prove  to  you  the  satisfaction  our 
roofing  haa  given  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Manufactured  by  the  largest  roofing  fac- 
tory in  the  West  by  The  Parafllne  Pain^  Co., 
516-519  Security  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phones 
Home  104<2:  Main  3974. 


MEXICAN    LANDS 

TEPIC,  MEXICO.  On  the  West  Coast.  Share* 
are  being  offered  in  a  producing  plantation,  op- 
erated on  modern  American  methods.  Growing 
com.  tobacco,  garvanza,  rubber,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, hardwood  and  cattle.  300  per  cent  profit 
in  five  years.  Share  in  the  profits.  |5  per  share 
fully  secured.  Best  of  reference.  Full  informa- 
tion on  request.  M.  P.  Wright  St  Co.,  Delta 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


BIISCBLLANEOITS 

HAVE  those  ugly  superfluous  hairs,  moles, 
blemishes,  etc.,  •  permanently  removed  by  elec- 
trolysis. Full  course  taught.  Viola  utt,  610 
Bumiller  Bldg^  430  &  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Phone  F  1599. 

FREE  "CALIFORNIA  RED  BOOK"— Present* 
two  maps,  one  showing  all  the  oil  fields  of  Cal- 
ifornia, the  other  the  Bespe  District  of  Venture 
,  County.     A  beautifully  illustrated  book  written 

W  by  a  student  of  the  oil  industry.  Absolutely 
free  to  those  intereeted  or  wishing  to  share  in 
the  million  dollar  dividends.  Write  for  it.  Ad- 
dreM  Way  C.  West,  Suite  630,  Laughlin  Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

YOUR  SONG  POEMS  made  VALUABLE — Send 
yours  for  free  criticism.  May  prove  big  hit  with 
right  music.  My  music  doubles  your  royalty. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  arrange,  compose, 
revise,  publish,  print  and  handle  music.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars,  M.  M.  paley,  209  Blanch - 
ard  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

JAMES  R.  TO WNSBND— Patents,  Copyrights. 
Trade-Marks  and  Labels.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
from  1882  to  1909.  480  Bradburv  Block,  804  So 
Broadway.    Phones:  Main  347.  Home  A4619. 

NO  PATENT.  NO  PAY— By  cutting  oflf  all  sham 
and  reducing  living  and  ofllce  expenses.  I  am 
able  to  cut  the  attorney  fee  one-half.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Semer  G.  Wells,  Attorney  at 
law  and  patent  solicitor,  345  P.  E.  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

PERSONAL  PENCILS 

YOUR  OWN  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  on  a 
pencil!  Stamped  in  gold.  A  useful  and  unique 
novelty,  and  all  your  own.  Your  borrowed  pen- 
cil will  be  returned.  Send  twenty-five  cents  and 
get  three  of  our  Business  Man's  Pencils.  This 
offer  for  a  limited  time  as  we  are  Introducing 
our  line.  You  never  used  a  better  one  at  any 
price.  Write  your  name  and  address  carefully 
and  send  at  once.  Pencil  Co.,  1369-71  West 
Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

VIEWS  of  latest  battleships  taken  during  the 
standardization  trials  ofP  the  Rockland  Maine 
course.  The  U.  S.  S.  Michigan,  U.  S.  S.  North 
Dakota,  U.  S.  S.  Delaware,  U.  S.  S.  Kansas,  18x22 
in.  size  for  ofllces  and  hotels,  $8.00.  11x14  In.  size 
for  den  or  library,  $1.00.  Delivered  free  any- 
where in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 
Dept.  "C,"  Walter  L.  HufC  Co..  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES 

MISS  MAUD  BONNELL— Shorthand  School. 
Individual  instruction;  speed  dictation.  Type- 
writer furnished  free  for  home  use.  Quick 
method.  Address  6$  Walker  Theater  Bldg.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  ♦ 

LOS  ANGELES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE!— One 
management  20  years.  All  preparatory,  com- 
mercial and  academic  subjects.  Also  private 
tutors.  Learn  the  Shrader  way.  Get  new  lit- 
erature.     417  West  Fifth  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

ISAACS- WOODBURY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Fifth  Floor  Hamburger  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Open  entire  year.  Thorough  courses.  Posftlon* 
secured.  Write  for  catalogue.  E.  K.  Isaacs. 
President. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  614  South 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughly  pre- 
pares young  people  for  business.  Positions 
secured.    Full  particulars  free  on  application. 

BROWNSBERGER  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 
958-6-7  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Ele- 

Sant    home,     broad    courses.      Strong    Faculty 
raduates  assisted.     Beautiful  catalog  free. 

VIBRATORS  AND  HEALTH  APPLIANCES 

INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH  with  an  Electric  Vi- 
brator. We  have  the  largest  variety  In  the  city 
from  87.50  up.  cash  or  Installments.  Medical 
batteries  at  lowest  prices.  Also  other  health  In- 
surance apparatus.  Call  or  write  for  free  lit- 
erature. John  A.  Wilferth  ft  Co.,  214  O.  T.  John- 
son Bldg.,  4th  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Phone  A6756. 

Razors  honed  25c  Gillette  Blades 
40c  doz;  all  others  35c  doz.  Scis- 
sors, knives,  doctors'  instruments 
_  sharpened.  Send  postage  with 
order.  YANKEE  GRINDER.  814  S.  Spring,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Price  List  sent  free. 
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NOTICE 

QETT  AN 

OUT  WEST  REPORT 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  received  by  the  OUT 
WEST  Magazine  asking  for  information  regarding  localities, 
companies,  and  general  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  business 
management  to  open  a  d«>artment,  in  charge  of  competent  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  reliable  information  and 
reports.  The  service  is  free  and  d«>endable — ^to  all  alike — and 
on  any  subject  or  locality  embraced  above. 

An  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"— a  personal  letter  giving  the 
desired  information  in  detail  so  far  as  we  have  it  or  can  obtain 
it,  will  be  sent  the  enquirer — also  literature  on  the  subject  where 
such  is  issued. 

Persons  desiring  information  regarding  amr  particular  locality 
will,  by  writing  us,  be  supplied  with  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT" 
giving  the  information  desired,  also  literature  on  the  locality 
where  any  is  bsued. 

Anyone  desiring  to  find  the  locality  best  adapted  for  their 
particular  purpose  will,  by  writing  and  stating  exactly  what  is 
wanted,  receive  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT,'^  telling  where  it 
can  be  found  and  giving  complete  information  regarding  the 
locality,  with  literature  on  same  if  any  is  issued. 

If  information  is  desired  regarding  any  particular  land  or 
mining  company,  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  wiU  give  all 
the  reliable  mformation  that  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  subject. 

If  a  new  location  is  desired  for  reasons  of  health,  let  us  Imow 
what  is  wanted  or  required,  and  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT" 
will  immediately  put  you  in  touch  with  a  suitable  location. 

If  a  hotel  of  a  particular  class  is  desired,  write  us  telling 
just  what  is  wanted,  and  we  will  send  an  "OUT  WEST  RE- 
PORT" telling  where  to  find  exactly  the  place. 

If  uncertain  as  to  just  what  is  wanted,  where  wanted  or  how 
to  get  it,  and  it  pertains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Southwest  or 
Mexico,  write  us  at  once  for  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  on 
the  subject 

An  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  can  be  depended  on— all  infor- 
mation  will  be  prompt,  complete  a^d  reliable.  We  have  nothing 
to  sell^  except  magazines  and  advertising  space. 

This  department  service  is  open  alike  to  our  subscribers  and 
others.  It  costs  the  enquirers  nothing,  and  may  save  much  by 
helping  to  avoid  expensive  mistakes. 

Always  get  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"— then  you  are  sure. 

Addr^s  all  letters  of  enquiry  to, 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 
Dept.  OUT  WEST  REPORT  Los  Angeles.  California 

NOTE — OUT  WEST  guarantees  noticing  more  than  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  in  "OUT  WEST  REPORTS."  It  cannot  guarantee  that  any  particular, 
investment  will  be  profitable,  or  any  particular  place  agreeable  to  the  individuid. 

.    .The-department-48  conducted  by  the  business  management  of  OUT  WEST,— not 
by  the  editorial  staff. 


Hummel  Bros.  A  Co.  furnish  best  help.    116-118  E.  Second. 
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WINGS 

By  Charlton  Lawrence  Edholm. 

The  hand  of  man,  emerging  from  the  mist 

Of  primal  ages,  was  a  hairy  (ist. 

All  blood-bedabbled;  for  the  hand  had  killed 

Before  it  learned  to  sow  and  reap  and  build. 

So  each  new  tool  was  but  a  weapon,  fit 

To  add  new  terrors  to  the  blow  of  it; 

The  first  rude  axe  was  formed  for  bloody  deed. 

Split  skulls  before  it  served  the  builder's  need. 

And  thus  through  ages  runs  the  tale ;  by  worst 

Of  uses  is  the  new-found  tool  accurst, 

Yet  we  believe  what  prophet's  words  record. 

That  into  plowshares  men  shall  beat  the  sword. 

For  centuries  we  stood  upon  the  edge 

Of  space  and  yearned,  while  sparrows  from  the  hedge 

Took  flight  and  taunted  us.     **That  I  had  wings!" 

'Mid  stormy  music,  thus  the  Psalmist  sings, 

"Then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." 

And  lo,  the  wings  are  ours,  a  gift,  the  best 

The  genius  of  our  race  has  forged;  a  tool 

Fit  for  our  eager  age.      What  says  the  fool. 

The  War-brute?     "This  is  mine,  for  brawls  and  strife. 

As  hawk-wings  are  the  hawk's — for  taking  life!" 

Well,  claim  them.  War-god!      Use  them  till  the  race 

Will  kill  for  you  no  more.     What  narrow  space 

Holds  man  today  apart  from  brother  man, 

A  range  of  rock,  a  river  or  a  span 

Of  channel;  and  our  wings  shall  overleap 

These  dwarfish  landmarks.      Then  what  king  shall  keep 

His  folk  from  merging  with  humanity 

As  waters  intermingle  in  the  sea> 

Sail  forth,  winged  Argonauts  of  trackless  air. 
And  as  upon  your  homeward  course  you  fare 
Bring  heav'nly  treasure.     Neither  gold  nor  steel. 
Nor  gross  and  earthy  wealth  weight  your  light    keel; 
Man's  Brotherhood,  bring  thai  as  Golden  Fleece 
On  sun-blest  wings,  bright  harbingers  of  peace. 

— From  Popular  Mechanics, 

RtprinteJ  by  Reque$l 
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THE  NOBLE  SPORT  OF  AVIATION 

By  Charlton  Lawrence  Edholm. 
I. 
''WATCHING  THEM  FLY." 
EiE  First  Annual  Aviation  Meet  in  Los  Angeles,"  yes, 
that's   what    they   call    it   now,   not   merely   the   first, 
(which  means  the  first  in  America)  but  the  first  annual, 
which   means   a   great   deal   more   than   any   one   can 
realize  at  present. 
Once   more   the   California   Climate  wins   out.     There   are  dis- 
gnmtled  ones  who  say  that  you  can't  live  on  climate,  but  you  see 


The  Bjrd-;Man,  Louis   Paultian        —Photo  by  pie  ce 
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that's  what  the  aviator  does  live  on.  That's  why  the  aviator  is 
coming  back  next  year. 

The  newspapers  have  told  the  whole  world  about  it  in  big  head- 
lines ;  how  Louis  Paulhan  broke  the  world's  record  for  altitude  with 
his  flight  of  4165  feet — and  then  some,  the  observers  say.  We 
have  heard  of  the  wonderful  record  of  Glen  Curtiss,  who  added 
to  his  laurels  won  at  Rheims,  by  carrying  off  the  speed  honors  at 
Los  Angeles.  On  a  course  of  L61  miles,  he  made  10  laps  in  23 
minutes,  43  3-5  seconds,  while  his  best  lap  was  2  minutes  12  seconds. 

Not  as  a  matter  of  news,  but  merelv  as  a  reminder  that  there  is 


WlLLARI)  IN  Bi-Plane  — Plioto  by  Edholm 

'^something  doing  out  West",  we  might  mention  Paulhan's  long 
distance  flight  of  45  miles  in  an  air-line,  when  he  flew  from 
Dominguiz  to  Santa  Anita  and  back  in  one  hour,  2  minutes,  42 
seconds,  reaching  an  altitude  of  1988.8  feet. 

That  was  a  beautiful  sight!  One  which  makes  you  proud  to  say, 
"L  too,  am  a  man !"  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  "sky-fans" 
cheered  themselves  hoarse  over  the  spectacular  flight  of  the  dapper 
French  bird-man,  as  he  sped  away  literally  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
upon  the  longest  cross-country  flight  ever  taken  in  an  aeroplane. 

The  course  was  circled  first  by  the  huge,  winged  structure  of  silk 
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and  hard-wood,  steel  and  brains.  Thence,  from  a  point  directly 
over  the  crowd,  it  sped  like  a  dart  from  a  taut  bowstring,  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  as  it  rose,  until  it  was  a  mere  speck,  hovering, 
so  it  seemed,  above  the  snowy  peaks.  Then  the  distance  swallowed 
it  up,  while  we  on  the  field,  waited  and  watched,  straining  our  eyes 
at  the  veiled  heights  where  Paulhan  had  disappeared.  We  waited 
long.  At  last  some  one  shouted,  *Xook  up,  way  up  there !''  and  high 
above  the  point  where  he  had  been  lost  to  sight,  we  saw  our  homing 
aviator,  not  a  blur,  but  a  sharp  scratch  upon  the  clouded  turquoise 
of  the  sky.  Nearer  it  flew,  and  nearer ;  steady  too,  as  if  the  little 
wheels  were  gliding  upon  some  invisible,  crystal  sky-path,  whose 
terminus  was  at  our  feet.     No  feathered  aviator,  by  grace  of  God, 


Ch.\rley  Willard,  Our  "Sky-Jockey"  Glenn  H.  Curtis 

lights  more  deftly  than  the  leathern-coated  chap  who  has  made  the 
birds  call  us  **cousin". 

No  less  interesting  to  me  than  his  flight,  is  the  personality  of  our 
guest  from  France.  When  the  crowd  swarmed  around  Paulhan  and, 
in  true  Anglo-Saxon  style,  carried  him  shoulder-high  over  the  course, 
he  became,  for  the  first  time,  uneasy  at  his  mode  of  progress.  Avia- 
tion is  one  thing,  an  ovation  quite  another.  He  had  scrambled  to 
the  ground  before  the  grandstand  was  reached,  and  the  trying  ordeal 
of  facing  an  idolizing  mass  of  onlookers  was  spared  to  him. 

We  saw  feats  of  hardihood  and  technical  brilliancy  during  these 
amazing  ten  days,  and  even  among  those  who  failed  we  saw  exhibi- 
tions of  pluck,  that  were,  to  my  mind,  as  inspiring  as  the  flights 
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Paulhan  Crossing  over  the  Grand  Stand    — Photo  by  Edholm 

of  the  successful  ones.  Charley  Willard's  skillful  handling  of  his 
biplane  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  the  meet.  He  rose  from  a 
20-foot  square,  circled  the  course  and  dropped  into  the  same  20-foot 
square,  just  as  neatly  as  a  billiard  ball  drops  into  a  pocket.  One 
of  the  thrills  of  the  aviation  days  was  Hamilton's  lofty  glide.  When 
his  crank-shaft  broke  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet,  and  the  spectators 
were  a-shudder  at  the  fear  of  seeing  him  dashed  to  pieces,  he 
demonstrated  that  a  man  of  nerve  can  glide  safely  to  the  ground 
with  a  disabled  engine.  The  airy  incline  was  half  a  mile  long,  and 
as  I  said,  250  feet  high. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  was  that  of  the  local 
boy,  Edgar  Smith,  whose  scalp  was  horribly  gashed  by  the  revolving 


Paulhan  Preparing  to  Ascend  —Photo  by  Edholm 
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propeller  of  his  own  monoplane.  The  inert  body  was  carried  off  the 
field,  and  those  who  saw  the  iron  propeller,  which  was  crumpled 
by  the  blow,  supposed  that  the  skull  had  been  crushed.  This  lad, 
however,  seems  destined  to  add  additional  lustre  to  the  sturdy  tribe 
of  Smith,  for  after  lying  in  the  hospital  five  days,  he  returned  to  the 
field,  cranked  up  his  engine  and  once  more  tried  to  fly,  before  the 
gash  in  his  head  was  healed  over.    There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world 


Paulhan  and  Cuktiss  in  Race 


Plioto  by  Edholm 


that  if  Smith's  engine  was  all  wrong.  Smith  himself  was  all  riglit, 
and  some  of  us  are  as  proud  of  him  as  if  he  had  actually  taken  wing. 
While  dealing  with  personalities,  we  cannot  overlook  the  domi- 
nant character  of  the  aviation  field.  To  the  genius  of  Dick  Ferris 
the  Southwest  is  indebted  for  a  history-making  event.  Only  those 
who  were  **on  the  inside"  know  what  obstacles  and  discouragements 
he  had  to  overcome,  but  all  of  us  who  met  him  in  the  strenuous 
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Roy  Knabenshue  Beating  Against  the  Wind  — Photo  by  Edholm 

days  of  the  meet  can  testify  to  his  unruffled,  smiHng  composure 
while  a  score  of  men  with  a  grievance  were  trying  to  tell  him  their 
troubles  all  at  once.  A  man  wItjo  has  a  smile  and  a  handshake  for 
his  acquaintances  at  such  a  time  is  a  *'big"  man,  personally,  while  his 
''bigness"  in  the  business  and  executive  field  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  "show"  was  an  unqualified  success  with  no  accidents  to 
speak  of,  and  by  the  figures  of  the  gate  receipts,  $140,000.00  or  so, 
and  a  dividend  of  15%  or  more  to  subscribers 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  figures,  by  the  way,  I  present  the 
following  list  of  prizes,  with  the  understanding  that  people  of  a 
teiiipcramcnt  hke  my  own  are  not  required  to  read  it. 


Inflating  a  Dirigible  —Photo  hy  Edholm 
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PRIZES   WON   IN   AVIATION    MEET. 

Height— $3000,  Louis  Paulhan,  4165  feet,  first;  $2000,  Charles 
K.  Hamilton,  530.5  feet,  second;  $500,  Curtiss,  no  official  height 
taken,  third. 

Endurance  and  Time — $3000,  Louis  Paulhan,  75.77  miles, 
1:52:32,  first;  $2000,  Charles  K.  Hamilton,  19.44  miles,  39:00  2-5, 
second;  $500,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  16.11  miles,  24:54  2-5,  third. 

Speed,  10  laps— $3000,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  16.11  miles,  23:43  3-5, 
first;  $2000,  Louis  Paulhan,  16.11  miles,  24:59  2-5,  second;  $500, 
Charles  K.  Hamilton,  16.11  miles,  30:34  3-5. 

Three  laps,  with  passenger — $1000,  Louis  Paulhan,  4.83  miles, 
8:161-5;  no  others  contested. 

Slowest  lap— $500,  Charles  K.  Hamilton,  1.61  miles,  3:36  2-5, 


Patlhan,  After  Rfxord-Breaking  Flight  —Photo  by  Edhoim 

Quickest  start — $250,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  6  2-5  seconds,  won. 

Shortest  start— $250,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  98  feet  won. 

Starting  and  landing  in  square — $250,  Charles  F.  Willard  won, 
score  perfect. 

Cross  country — $10,000,  Louis  Paulhan  won. 

But  the  prize  contests  were  not  the  only  events  worth  while.  One 
of  the  unique  features  of  the  meet  was  the  race  of  the  dirigibles. 
Like  a  pair  of  fat,  lazy  porpoises  rolling  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
the  two  plump,  cigar-shaped  balloons  swam  through  the  air  currents 
above  aviation  field.  Their  resemblance  to  sea  monsters  was  not 
alone  in  their  ungainly,  undulating  progress,  for  their  envelopes  of 
shiny  yellow  silk  glistened  in  the  sun  like  a  wet  skin,  and  one  could 
almost  fancy  that  they  had  emerged,  dripping,  to  breathe  or  spout 
before  plunging  once  more  into  the  depths. 
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It  was  the  first  dirigible  race  around  the  course,  and  although  it 
was  a  slow  race  it  had  its  moment  of  suspense  when  the  big  gas  bags, 
which  had  started  nose-and-nose  from  the  grand  stand  found  them- 
selves once  more  nose-and-nose  at  the  point  directly  opposite.  They 
were  driven  by  Roy  Knabenshue  and  Lincoln  Beachy,  two  Los 
Angeles  boys,  who  had  won  the  favor  of  the  crowd  by  fearless  hand- 
ling of  their  strange  mounts. 

Without  much  perceptible  advantage  on  either  side,  the  dirigibles 
pushed  their  way  through  the  air  with  their  shining  propellors,  until, 
finally,  ;ust  before  crossing  the  line,  Beachy  developed  an  unex- 


Bleriot  Monoplane  in   pLUiHT  — Photo  by  Edholm 

pected  speed  and  passed  it  well  in  advance  of  Knabenshue.    His  time 
was  4:57  4-5. 

It  is  amazing  how  soon  the  human  mind  becomes  accustomed  to 
things.  Only  ten  days  ago  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  an  airship. 
Today,  the  last  day  of  the  meet,  many  of  us  have  seen  them  time 
and  again,  and  arc  therefore  able  to  stand  under  a  huge,  soaring 
bi-plane  without  so  much  as  an  upward  glance,  while  we  discuss  such 
important  topics  as  the  weather  or  the  tariff.  Quite  different  from 
our  feeling  ten  days  ago,  when  we  first  saw  Taulhan  circle  the 
course  and  come  sweeping  across  the  corner  of  the  grand  stand. 
How  we  yelled  and  whooped !     How  we  laughed  and  wondered  and 
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wept  (a  few  of  us)  at  the  wonder  of  it  all!  How  steady-going  old 
work-horses  of  business  men  and  commuters  slapped  each  other  on 
the  back  without  the  preliminary  of  an  introduction,  pointing  upward 
at  the  flying  marvel  and  uttering  uncouth  phrases  of  astonishment 
and  joy. 

Today  it  is  an  old  story  for  most  of  us,  though  none  the  less  won- 
derful for  all  that.  Already  we  are  beginning  to  feel  a  sympathy 
and  a  little  contempt  for  our  forefathers,  whose  dominion  over  the 
elements  was  so  limited.  Already  the  thought  comes  to  some: 
"What  a  tremendous  advantage  our  children  have  over  us!  They 
will  take  to  the  air  as  naturally  as  the  duckling  takes  to  water, 
while  we,  born  under  the  old  unyielding  law  of  gravity,  will  never 


Bleriot  Monoplane  —Photo  by  Pierce 

be  able  to  fly  without  a  little  feeling  of — not  fear,  but  uneasiness, 
the  uneasiness  which  a  swimmer  feels,  who  learned  to  swim  late  in 
life." 

Ten  days  ago  the  grand  stand  w-ent  wild  over  the  fact  that  a 
heavier-than-air  craft  could  rise  from  the  ground.  Today,  ten  days 
later,  they  were  cheering  and  whooping  and  honking  their  auto 
horns  at  something  that  appealed  to  a  very  different  instinct,  that 
of  rivalry.  Paulhan  was  going  round  the  course  on  an  endurance 
test,  round  and  round  with  the  steadiness  of  a  trolley  car  and  the 
speed  of  an  express  train.  Curtiss  leaped  into  the  air,  flew  after 
him  on  his  speedy  little  bi-plane,  gained  on  him,  and  finally,  at  a 
point  opposite  the  grand  stand  passed  him  in  mid-air.  It  was  not 
merely  a  flight,  it  was  a  race,  it  was  a  struggle.  The  old,  old  in- 
stinct awoke,  and  the  crowd  shouted  itself  frantic  to  see  how  two 
masters  of  the  new  tool  used  it  for  a  trial  of  skill  and  daring.     Again 
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Watching  the  Blfriot  Monopi-ane  Fi.y 

and  again  they  circled  the  course,  and  once  more,  this  time  rigiit 
in  front  of  the  excited  tiers  of  spectators,  Ciirtiss  rode  breast  to 
breast  with  his  rival  and  passed  him.  Then  on  he  flew,  and  at  tiie 
pylon,  where  stood  a  solitary  mounted  sentinel,  he  dipped  like  a  sea 
gull,  poised  in  the  wind,  his  inner  wings  far  lower  than  his  outer, 
and  slid  around  the  curve  "on  two  wheels." 

And  meanwhile  Hamilton  was  ascending  spiral  after  aerial  spiral 
on  some  winding  staircase  that  he  could  feel,  but  could  not  see,  and, 
while  the  racers  were  striving  with  one  another  below,  he  climbed 
adventurously  from  cloud  to  cloud  of  a  sunset  sky  that  was  all 
mottled  silver  and  silver-grey. 

That  was  my  farewell  glimpse  of  the  aviators.  I  might  have 
stayed  longer  and  seen  them  once  more  on  land,  just  earth-bound 
mortals  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  seemed  more  fitting  and  a  more 
complete  impression  to  leave  in  my  memory ;  a  pair  of  them  swoop- 
ing hawk-like  about  the  aerial  course,  and  the  other  winging 
serenelv  into  the  faint  azure  that  lingered  above  the  twilight. 

II. 
A  SKY-FLIGHT  WITH  CHARLEY  WILLARD 

HE  man  who  has  not  seen  an  aircraft  in   flight  usually 
asks  this  question  of  the  man  who  has :     **\Vhat  was 
your  first  impression  of  an  airship?"     My  own  impres- 
sion was  very  distinct:    "I'd  like  to  get  aboard!" 
I  think  that  in  spite  of  all  that  scientists  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  the  original  man,  or  the  organism   from  which  man 
evolved,  must  have  had  wings,   for  the  flying  instinct  seems  to  be 
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firmly  implanted  in  us  all.  The  earliest  myths  tell  that  poor,  wing- 
less mortals  have  been  trying  to  fly  on  their  crude  constructions  of 
vvax-and-feathers,  or  cheesecloth-and-lath,  and  breaking  their  silly 
necks  in  the  attempt.  Nowadays  plenty  of  us  are  willing  to  risk 
our  necks,  in  spite  of  the  many  warnings  we  have  had,  for,  some- 
how, it  seems  a  great  deal  more  natural  to  fly  than  to  break  your 
neck  trying. 

So  that  is  my  own  impression  after  seeing  Paulhan  in  his  first  flight 
at  Dominguez.  "Why  shouldn't  he  fly?  It  is  all  so  perfectly 
natural !''  In  fact,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  race  has  not  suc- 
ceeded before  in  establishing  its  dominion  over  the  air. 


Mrs.   Ukk  Ferris  and  LoCis- Vauliian      — i^iioto  by  Pierce 

This  flying  disease  is  a  contagious  thing.  After  witnessing  that 
wonderful  flying  Frenchman,  our  own  pace-making  Curtiss,  the 
boyish  but  thoroughly  capable  VVillard,  and  the  rest  of  the  bird-men 
flitting  about  the  field  or  cutting  across  the  grandstand,  1  decided 
that  I  was  going  to  get  up  in  the  air  somehow.  I  was  not  able  to 
pick  my  own  vehicle,  but,  like  a  small  boy  on  the  street,  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  '*hook  on  behind"  anything  from  a  six-cylinder  car  to 
an  ice-wagon,  I  was  willing  to  take  my  first  air  flight  in  anything 
from  a  monoplane  to  a  spherical,  wind-driven  balloon. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Harrison,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  balloon  men  of  the  west,  I  had  a  chance  to  go  up  in 
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the  Dick  Ferris  along  with  another  journalist,  an  automobile  man, 
a  captain  of  the  Signal  Corps,  N.  G.  C,  and  two  experienced  pilots, 
Willard  and  Duesler. 

Our  gas  bag  w^as  the  last  to  leave  the  field  the  day  of  our  flight, 
January  twelfth.  We  were  preceded  by  the  Ne^v  York  bearing  a 
distinguished  company.  Among  them  were  Nat  Goodwin,  Madame 
Paulhan,  the  charming  Marquise  de  Pennendreff,  and  others.  They 
wxre  the  guests  of  CHflford  B.  Harmon,  the  owner  and  pilot,  who 
was  assisted  by  George  Harrison  at  the  valves. 

We  were  kept  v/aiting  for  the  arrival  of  Dick  Ferris  and  his  party, 
who  were  to  christen  our  newly  purchased  balloon  just  before  mak- 


Clifford  B.  Harmon  —Photo  by  Pierce 

ing  its  flight.  The  members  of  our  party  were  all  in  the  basket,  the 
big  sphere  was  tugging  at  its  scores  of  sand-bags  (like  the  little 
nose-bags  from  which  cab  horses  are  fed)  and  we  were  quite  as  im- 
patient as  the  straining,  struggling  aircraft  itself.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  flurry  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  about  us.  Our  "god- 
parents'* broke  through  the  mass  of  spectators,  the  "fairy  god- 
mother" in  advance,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  bottle  with  a  lead  seal. 
There  was  no  more  delay  after  that. 

"I  christen  you  the  Dick  Ferris,  and  may  you  always  be  a  winner." 
With  these  words  Florence  Stone  (known  in  private  life  as  Mrs. 
Dick  Ferris)  brought  a  bottle  of  champagne  crashing  down  upon 
our  anchor,  and  with  this  auspicious  send-off  wx  were  under  way. 
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Without  the  slightest  effort,  without  any  quiver  of  the  basket 
which  supported  us,  without  the  least  feeling  of  insecurity  or  fear, 
we  rose  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  at  Huntington  Park  and  fol- 
lowed the  wake  of  the  New  York,  which  had  started  out  for  aviation 
field  just  a  few  minutes  before. 

Our  other  traveling  companions  in  the  Peoria  had  sailed  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  after  an  exasperating  delay,  caused  by  colliding 
with  the  flag  staff  near  the  balloon  field,  and  as  we  rose,  we  could 
see  them  making  rapid  progress  toward  Santa  Monica,  and,  inci- 
dentally, toward  the  blue  sky  above  that  place. 

There  were  six  in  our  party,  and  only  two  of  us  had  been  up 
before.     They  were  Charles  F.  Willard,  the  aviator,  and  Geo.  O. 


The  Multiplane 
The  invention  of  Prof,  Zerbe  of  Los  Angeles 

Duesler,  the  Los  Angeles  aeronaut.  The  rest  of  us  were  greenhorns, 
but  we  tried  hard  not  to  show  it. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  there  is  not  a  feeling 
similar  to  seasickness  in  making  a  balloon  ascension.  I  have  asked 
the  question  myself,  and  now  am  able  to  answer  it  from  my  own 
experience:  it  is  not  one-tenth  as  much  of  a  shock  as  a  fiight  in  a 
rapid  elevator.  The  ground  seems  to  sink  from  under  you  without 
a  jolt  of  any  sort,  and  you  feel  as  if  you  were  standing  on  something 
as  firmly  founded  as  Gibraltar. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  after  one  has  risen  more  than  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  one  has  a  feeling  of  more  com- 
plete security,  as  the  objects  below  are  seen  with  less  detail  and  the 
motion  is  less  perceptible.  When  skimming  near  the  surface,  the 
eye  can  perceive  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  balloon,  and  the  ground 
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apparently  glides  up  to  meet  you  when  you  drop  suddenly,  but  at  a 
height  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  the  fall  is  only  perceptible  by 
the  upward  draught,  and  one  has  to  depend  upon  the  aneroid  barom- 
eter to  ascertain  whether  he  is  rising  or  sinking. 

x\t  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet  or  more,  one  still  has  the  same 
feeling  of  security,  and  the  impression  I  received  was  less  that 
of  flying  than  of  standing  upon  some  lonely  peak  and  looking  down 
at  leagvie  upon  league  of  checkerboard  fields,  bright  with  every  shade 
of  the  green  of  growing  things,  and  the  purplish  hue  of  newly- 
plowed  loam. 


— Photo  by  Edholm 
Paulhan  in  Flight 

Charley  Willard  was  in  the  rigging  above  us  and  his  enthusiastic 
comments  about  California  were  spontaneous  and  convincing.  *'Talk 
about  France,*'  he  said,  "It's  not  in  it  with  Southern  California! 
Look  at  that  field,  wasn't  that  plowed  by  an  artist !"  And  after  he 
had  exhausted  his  adjectives — which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  not 
always  printable,  but  always  complimentary  regarding  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  he  became  even  more  enthusiastic  over  its  possi- 
bilities as  an  aviation  center. 
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This  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  other  experts,  that  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  Southern  Cahfornia  are  per/ect  for  the  new 
sport-and-science  of  aerial  navigation. 

We  continued  at  elevations  of  four,  five  and  six  thousand  feet  for 
some  time,  and  at  first  the  novices  were  engrossed  in  the  beauty  of 
the  spectacle  before  them.  On  all  sides  of  us  the  loveliest  landscape 
and  seascape  extended  to  a  wider  horizon  than  any  of  us  had  ever 
known  before.  We  could  see  far  over  the  Pacific  to  Santa  Catalina 
and  beyond  to  San  Clemente,  and,  looking  landward,  had  the  pano- 
rama of  range  after  range  of  the  glorious  snow-capped  mountains 
that  enclose  our  citv. 

The  camera  was  brought  into  action,  but  of  course  proved  a  dis- 


*'I  Christen  You  the  Dick  Ferris"       — Photo  by  Edholm 

appointment  in  one  way,  as  nothing  could  convey  the  exquisite 
pastelle-like  coloring  of  land  and  sea,  enveloped  as  they  were  in  a 
filmy  haze,  that  added  a  touch  of  fascinating,  mysterious  charm  to  the 
picture.  Los  Angeles  lay  to  our  north  under  a  veil  of  its  own,  a 
brownish  film  of  smoke  obscuring  it  for  the  first  two  hours  of  our 
flight ;  but  finally,  when  the  breeze  drove  it  away,  we  saw  the  clustered 
office  buildings  of  the  business  district,  which  one  of  the  party  com- 
pared to  a  huge  quarr>'.  It  was  a  good  comparison.  The  bold, 
rectangular  structures  rose  like  so  many  rough-hewn  blocks  of 
granite  or  porphyry,  while  all  around  them  stretched  miles  of  resi- 
dential streets  whose  straight  lines  were  softened  by  the  foliage  of 
the  shade  trees. 
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The  glistening  white  dome  of  the  new  Christian  Science  Church 
was  the  most  prominent  object  in  Los  Angeles,  and  to  our  aerially 
inclined  imagination,  it  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  gigantic 
half-inflated  balloon.  To  what  else  could  we  compare  it  under  the 
circumstances  ? 

While  rising  above  the  city,  I  recalled  a  conversation  I  had  had 
with  Florence  Stone,  in  which  she  told  me  of  her  impressions  of  her 
first  ascension.  She  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  left  her  body  far 
behind  and  only  her  spirit  were  soaring  peacefully  and  looking  down 
upon  the  earth.  It  all  seemed  very  lovely,  but  also  very  little  and 
inconsequential.  The  structures  below,  which  seemed  so  big  to  one 
on  the  ground,  appeared  like  rows  of  little  playhouses.  Nothing 
down  there  seemed  really  very  important,  but  one  could  regard  it 
with  a  sort  of  half-tolerant  interest ;  a  pleasurable,  rather  condescend- 
ing interest,  as  one  might  look  at  the  playthings  of  a  child. 

This,  I  take  it,  must  be  the  way  our  departing  spirits  really  do 
regard  the  earth  (if  they  regard  it  at  all),  at  least  1  hope  so.  May 
my  own  leave  the  earth  without  any  more  pang  or  regret  than  I  felt 
when  I  left  it  bodily  the  other  day ! 


Ascent  of  the  New  York  The  Peoria's  Mishap 
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— Photo  by  Edholm 
Clifford  Harmon's  Balloon,  the  Xevv  York 

Our  experiences  lacked  one  pictiirescjue  detail  of  Florence  Stone's 
trip.  There  were  no  clouds  the  day  we  ascended,  hut  she  told  me 
how  her  balloon,  the  United  States,  drove  right  through  a  mass  of 
cumulus  clouds  and  emerged  high  above  the  vapor,  which  lay  in 
glistening  white  billows  below  her.  "Then,"  she  said,  "our  spirits 
seemed  to  have  really  left  the  earth  forever,  and  presently  when  our 
companion  balloon,  the  Ameriea,  followed  us  through  the  clouds  they 
seemed  to  us, like  the  spirits  of  others  who  had  died  and  were  joining 
us  in  our  unearthly  flight." 

If  our' ascension  lacked  that  ex(|uisite  detail  we  had  some  other 
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pleasurable  experiences  which  compensated  for  it.  One  of  these 
was  the  rivalry  between  our  pilots  and  those  of  the  AVzc  York,  which 
had  now  dropped  far  below  us,  and  finding  a  favorable  current,  was 
headed  in  the  general  direction  of  aviation  field.  It  is  fascinat- 
ing to  see  how  the  game  is  played.  The  balloon  is  jockeyed  to  every 
possible  height  with  the  idea  of  finding  just  the  right  air  current  to 
take  you  where  you  want  to  go,  and  these  currents  are  the  most 
fickle,  elusive,  positively  feminine,  things  imaginable.  Willard,  in 
the  rigging  above  us,  kept  directing  Duesler,  at  times  to  "give  her 
the  valve,''  and  again  to  throw  overboard  a  few  handfuls  of  ballast. 
Thus  for  a  wdiile  we  kept  see-saw'ing,  but  our  luck  was  not  as  good 
as  that  of  the  Ncn'  Yorkers,  who  had  found  something  less  unreli- 
able than  air  currents,  namely  a  crowd  of  small  boys  who  had  seized 
their  drag  rope  and  were  towing  them  in  a  bee-line  for  Dominguez. 
This  aroused  the  fighting  spirit  of  Willard  and  Duesler,  and  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  reach  the  field  without  any  assistance  but  that 


— Plioto  by  Edholm 
A  View  from  4000  Ft.   Thk  New  York  Ts  Seen  at  an 
Altitude  of  About  1000  Ft. 
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of  the  winds.  There  was  only  the  element  of  time  to  interfere  with 
their  calculations,  for  we  could  have  kept  tacking  indefinitely  until 
we  made  the  field  but  for  one  fact.  That  was  Willard's  contract  to 
appear  on  the  course  before  the  judges  left  the  stand,  and  make  a 
flight  in  his  bi-plane. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  the  advantages  of  the  airship  better  than 
our  comparative  helplessness  as  we  hung  between  the  earth  and 
space,  trying  in  vain  to  find  a  steady,  propitious  breeze. 

"If  I  just  had  my  motor  tacked  on  to  this  old  gas  bag,  I'd  run 
her  across  to  the  field  in  no  time,"  remarked  Willard.  **Sure,"  said 
Duesler,  **or  if  you  had  your  bi-plane  up  here  you  could  cut  loose 
and  glide  clear  to  Dominguez.  I  bet  you  could  do  it  with  your  en- 
gine shut  oflF.'*    So  there  we  had  it,  the  old  and  the  new.    I  felt  like 


Signal  Corps  Balloon,  X.  G.  C. 

a  passenger  on  some  antiquated  craft,  like  the  ark  or  the  Half -moon, 
one  who  should  be  familiar  with  the  speed  records  of  the  ocean  grey- 
hounds. 

Barring  his  contract,  Willard  was  determined  to  make  the  aviation 
field  at  any  cost  and  kept  trying  to  get  a  favorable  air  current  by 
falling  and  rising  to  various  altitudes.  At  one  time  while  between 
Watts  and  Compton  we  half  decided  to  make  a  landing,  and  dropped 
to  about  100  feet  over  the  ploughed  fields.  The  school  children  had 
been  let  out  from  school  as  we  passed  over  the  building  and  shouted 
up  to  us.  We  could  hear  their  shrill,  childish  voices,  of  course,  and 
we  shouted  back  to  them.  Duesler  suggested  throwing  the  rope 
down  and  getting  a  tow  as  the  Nen'  York  had  done,  but  Willard  was 
so  anxious  to  reach  the  aviation  grounds  without  any  assistance  that 
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he  threw  out  ballast,  hoping  to  find  a  southeasterly  current  at  a 
little  greater  height.  At  this  time  we  were  drifting  rapidly  back 
toward  Watts,  the  'Xonesome  Town"  made  famous  by  Kolb  and 
Dill,  and  which  seemed  to  possess  an  uncanny  attraction  for  our  air- 
craft. With  the  lightening  of  the  load  the  Dick  Ferris  rose  rapidly 
and,  as  the  air  was  quite  warm,  we  kept  ascending  without  the  loss 
of  much  ballast,  but  still  we  could  find  no  favorable  breeze  and  al- 
though we  tacked  back  and  forth,  or  at  times  were  becalmed,  we 
could  not  make  headway  in  the  desired  direction. 

Meanwhile  we  could  see  our  rival,  the  New  York  making  rapid 
progress  toward  the  aviation  field,  but  this  was  not  particularly  to 
their  credit  as  they  were  towed  several  times.  We  were  a  couple  of 
thousand  feet  above  them  at  this  time  and  Willard  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  able  to  vent  their  feeling  of  rivalry  without  serious 
danger  of  being  overheard  when  they  shouted  "Fake!  Fake!" 
** You're  disqualified !"    **Get  oflf  the  track !" 

Still  the  winds  were  against  us,  and  all  the  time  the  air  was  get- 
ting warmer,  causing  our  gas  to  expand  and  sending  us  higher  and 
higher  into  the  blue.  When  we  had  attained  an  altitude  of  about 
6000  feet  or  more,  we  found  that  we  were  drifting  westward  at  a 
brisk  rate.  This  was  annoying  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  we 
wanted  to  go  southeast ;  second,  because  we  were  decidedly  averse 
to  being  blown  out  to  sea.  The  air  was  very  clear  now  and  we 
could  see  far  below  the  line  of  the  beach  stealing  gradually  toward 
us,  while  the  distant  roar  of  the  surf,  the  only  sound  which  carried 
to  that  altitude,  became  audible.  Our  upward  progress  continued  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  not  only  retained  our  ballast  but  used  the 
valve.  Finally,  when  we  had  reached  a  height  of  between  7000  and 
7500  feet,  one  of  our  pilots  said  that  there  was  no  use  keeping  up 
that  sort  of  performance  or  we  would  be  carried  far  out  to  sea.  Then 
the  valve  was  worked  vigorously  and  at  frequent  intervals,  although 
we  did  not  dare  to  overdo  it  for  fear  of  descending  into  the  moister 
and  cooler  air  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  That,  of  course,  would 
mean  a  very  rapid  condensation  of  our  gas,  and  then  we  would 
be  in  danger  of  dropping  into  the  sea  like  a  shot. 

There  is  something  almost  oppressive  in  the  absolute  stillness  of 
such  an  altitude.  Except  for  the  subdued  murmur  of  the  surf  below 
us,  there  was  no  sound  but  our  own  voices  and  the  occasional 
'^whoof  of  the  escaping  gas  as  the  valve  was  opened  and  closed 
again.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  the  sound  of  our  own  voices  was 
not  very  reassuring,  for  somebody  took  occasion  to  start  the  subject 
of  how  rapidly  a  solid  body  falls  from  a  great  height.  The  Signal 
Corps  man  and  Willard  were  figuring  it  out  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion and  the  velocity  did  soimd  appalling  when  it  came  to  be  reck- 
oned up  to  7000  feet.  I  will  leave  some  mathematician  to  give  you 
the  figures  and  will  merely  add  the  captain's  comforting  remarks 
that  these  estimates  were  based  on  an  object  falling  in  an  absolute 
vacuum  and  did  not  allow  for  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This  was  a 
very  pleasing  thought. 

Presently  we  could  feel  the  uprush  of  the  air  when  we  extended 
our  hands  over  the  basket  and  knew  that  we  were  dropping  rapidly. 
The  condensing  influence  of  the  cool,  moist  sea  air  was  having  its 
effect  and  our  balloon,  which  had  been  prosperously  corpulent  at 
7000  feet,  now  began  to  shrink  and  grow  flabby. 
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There  was  so  much  beauty  in  this  view  of  the  burnished  surface 
of  the  Pacific,  with  its  league-long  wind  ripples,  Hke  watered  silk 
and  its  exquisite  fringe  of  restless  lace-like  surf,  that  one  forgot  the 
risk  of  a  wetting,  or  worse,  in  the  loveliness  of  the  scene. 

Point  Firmin  reached  out  toward  Santa  Catalina  Island,  which 
lay  like  a  beautiful,  blue  fairy  barque,  with  San  Clemente  visible 
beyond  it  like  an  azure  sister  ship.  The  long,  graceful  sweep  of  the 
shore  line  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  extended  below  us  like  a  jeweled 
sciniiter,  and  far  up  toward  this  point  was  the  tiny  speck  of  the 
Peoria,  our  distant  fellow  voyager.  We  felt  some  concern  about  the 
two  passengers  in  that  balloon,  one  of  them  a  girl,  and  there  was 
some  talk  about  whether  they  might  be  stranded  in  the  mountains 
many  miles  from  the  railroad  or  whether  they  might  be  blown  out 


Mme.  Pavlhan  —Photo  by  Pierce 

to  sea.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  were  in 
equal  danger  of  being  blown  over  the  Pacific  with  no  certainty  of 
being  blown  back  again.  Our  experience  with  the  varying  currents 
had  demonstrated  that  we  could  not  rely  on  reaching  any  given  des- 
tination. Far  below  us  was  the  jade-green  water  and  above  it  floated 
a  few  little  white  specks  like  bits  of  paper  scattered  from  our  balloon. 
They  were  sea-gulls  winging  above  the  breakers.  Only  one  vessel 
was  in  sight,  a  four-masted  ship  with  sails  furled.  No  steam  craft 
was  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and,  as  far  as  we  knew,  there  were  none 
nearer  than  \enice. 

Our  trail  rope  was  hanging,  and  presently  one  of  the  boys  sang 
out,  *'The  rope's  in  the  water."  By  this  time  we  had  caught  the 
lower,  inshore  wind  and  w^ere  being  driven  landward  once  more, 
after  being  out  a  couple  of  miles  at  sea,  and  now  witli  the  rope  cut- 
ting a  little  line  of  foam  in  the  water  behind  us,  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  keeping  up  until  we  could  make  a  landing.     But  that  was 
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just  the  question.  Sack  after  sack  of  sand  was  thrown  overboard, 
two  of  us  unhooking  them  from  the  outside  of  the  basket  and  others 
passing  them  to  the  pilots,  who  emptied  them.  But  although  we 
got  rid  of  ten  or  twelve  sacks  in  half  as  many  minutes  we  were  still 
dropping  like  a  shot. 

An  electric  car  was  passing  toward  Playa  del  Rey  and  we  hailed 
it  through  the  megaphone,  to  send  word  to  Venice  for  the  life-saving 
crew  in  case  w^e  should  drop  into  the  ocean  and  be  carried  away  by 
the  outgoing  tide.  The  car  merely  slowed  up  and  then  ran  by  ac- 
cording to  regulations,  but  finally  even  the  duty-loving  motorman 
decided  that  this  was  a  good  time  to  break  the  rules  and  ran  his  car 
back.  Fortunately  by  this  time  we  were  in  a  very  brisk  landw^ard 
breeze  and  were  hauling  in  our  trail  rope  so  as  to  expedite  matters. 
There  was  not  much  time  to  spare,  the  balloon  was  within  twenty-five 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Fi-kkis       —Photo  by  Pierce 

feet  of  the  water  before  it  responded  to  the  easing  of  the  load,  and 
lifted  just  enough  to  carry  us  beyond  the  stretch  of  beach  and  across 
the  trolley  which  parallels  it.  In  fact,  our  rise  was  so  very  slight 
that  we  bumped  twice  on  the  sand  dunes  that  rise  above  the  trolley 
at  North  Manhattan,  but  we  all  saw  the  collision  coming,  got  a 
good  grip  on  the  ropes  and  bent  our  knees,  according  to  the  pilot's 
directions,  to  lessen  the  shock.  The  balloon  rebounded  like  a  rubber 
ball,  and  we  were  safely  over  the  obstacle,  like  a  horse  leaping  a 
hurdle. 

Then  we  dropped  our  trail  rope  again  and  the  anchor  as  well,  but 
the  latter  merely  ran  along  the  sandy  dunes  without  any  eflfect. 
There  was  some  little  discussion  at  this  point  as  to  whether  w^e 
should  make  a  descent,  throw  in  some  more  ballast  and,  leaving  one 
or  two  of  the  party  behind,  proceed  by  the  air  line  to  the  aviation 
field.  For  the  first  time  in  our  flight  we  were  making  good  headway 
in  just  the  direction  we  wanted  to  go.  But  it  was  getting  late.  Mr. 
Willard's  contract  called  for  his  presence  on  the  field  by  '^vq  o'clock, 
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Our  Landing  at  North  Manhattan.    Willard  and  Duesler  in  Center 

and  a  flight  in  his  airship  before  the  judges  left  the  grounds,  so  we 
let  the  anchor  run  along,  hoping  it  would  catch  on  the  railroad  track, 
which  we  were  soon  to  cross.  Instead  of  that  it  jumped  the  track 
very  neatly  but  caught  on  a  telegraph  wire.  Of  course,  we  expected 
that  to  snap  at  once,  but  it  was  a  good  wire.  Blessings  on  the  man 
who  made  it !  Our  valve  had  been  thrown  wide  open  and  held  so, 
but  still  we  flew.  The  wire  smoked  as  the  anchor  ran  along  it,  then 
with  a  crash  the  rotten  pole  broke  close  to  the  ground,  but  the  wire 
still  held,  and  again  we  bumped  two  or  three  times  and  then  stayed 
down. 

X  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  persuaded  some  of  the  inex- 
perienced members  of  the  party  that  it  was  still  a  trifle  too  soon  to 
disembark.  The  street  car  conductor's  phrilse,  ''Wait  until  the  car 
stops!"  was  very  apropos  just  then,  for  if  they  had  carried  out  their 
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intention  me  baiioon  would  have  shot  up  like  an  arrow,  even  though 
the  valve  was  open,  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  makes  a  big 
difference  to  a  gas  bag. 

In  the  brisk  wind  the  huge,  flabby  sack  kept  pulling  and  tugging  at 
its  net  like  some  wounded  monster  in  its  death  agony,  and  our  militia 
captain  in  the  rigging  had  to  develop  his  latent  talents  as  an  equili- 
brist to  stay  there.  But  finally  the  beast  was  subdued,  the  landing 
effected,  and  one  of  the  party  ran  out  with  a  kodak  and  took  a  shot 
at  the  rest  of  us  with  the  remaining  film. 

The  balance  of  the  story  is  not  a  sky  story  at  all.  Willard,  the 
Examiner  man,  and  I  "hiked"  for  the  nearest  trolley  station  at  North 
Manhattan,  the  aviator  to  get  on  the  field  and  save  his  contract,  the 
newspaper  man  to  get  his  story  on  the  wire,  and  1  to  be  in  at  the 
finish,  as  becomes  a  painstaking  scribe. 

It  was  our  hard  luck,  when  we  reached  Redondo  Beach,  to  find  all 
the  local  automobiles  out  of  town  with  one  exception,  that  exception 
was  our  good  luck.  It  took  some  blarney  and  the  prestige  of  our 
aviator's  name  to  win  over  the  chauffeur,  who  had  his  own  reasons 
for  not  wanting  to  drive  us  across  to  Dominguez,  but  when  he  was 
won  over  we  made  a  beautiful  cross-country  drive  over  some  of  the 
l^est  and  some  of  the  worst  roads  in  Southern  California.  At  one 
point  on  the  wet  road  we  left  a  beautiful  capital  S,  nicely  paralleled 
where  the  machine  skidded  between  two  ditches. 

We  arrived  at  the  aviation  field  just  in  time  to  see  Paulhan  de- 
scending from  his  record-breaking  high  flight.  Willard  left  us  hur- 
riedly and  "hot-footed"  it  across  the  ploughed  field  and  had  his  en- 
gine started  before  we  caught  up  with  him.  I  called  up  my  wife  on 
the  'phone  and  had  the  usual  trouble  with  central,  then  turned  around 
to  see  Willard  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Dick  Ferris.  "Hello,  Char- 
ley," I  said,  "are  you  going  up?"  *' Where  have  you  been?"  he  re- 
plied. "I'm  already  up  and  back!"  So  our  aviator  had  saved  his 
contract,  the  newspaper  man  had  got  his  story  on  the  wire,  and  I 
had  "got  my  party."  It  was  lucky  I  did,  too,  for  the  "party's"  sake. 
When  I  reached  the  exit  the  newsboys  were  shouting,  "Huxtry, 
huxtry !  Balloon  blow^n  out  to  sea!  Orful — "  So  that  our  little  sky- 
frolic  had  been  given  "scare  heads"  after  all,  and  what  we  agreed 
was  a  "rattling  good  time"  was  written  up  as  a  near-tragedy. 
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THE  LOWE  PASSENGER  AIRSHIP 

By  Wm.  H.  Knight, 
Vice  President  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
HIS  is  a  new  type  of  airship,  designed  and  perfected 
by  Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  of  Pasadena,  California, 
a  practical  aeronaut,  who  has  had  a  longer  and  wider 
experience  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
crafts  for  aerial  navigation  than  any  other  living  man. 
Although  he  has  conducted  many  airship  voyages  for  himself,  and 
in  the  interests  of  science,  and  has  made  many  ascensions  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  yet  in  the  long  record  of  his 
numerous  aeronautical  achievements  he  has  never  met  with  an  ac- 
cident. 

The  reason  for  this  immunity  from  mishaps  of  any  kind  is  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  requisite  details  in  the  construction  of 
aircrafts,  his  scrupulous  employment  of  every  safeguard  that  ca?) 
be  devised,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  navigating  them  which 
insures  the  results  aimed  at  with  absolute  certainty. 

These  are  not  idle  or  unfounded  claims ;  they  are  subject  to  scien- 
tific demonstration,  to  engineering  criticism,  and  to  common-sense 
perception.  Furthermore,  the  scientific  and  mechanical  genius  of 
Professor  Lowe  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  other  directions  and 
has  never  been  at  fault. 

For  these  reasons  this  new  engine  of  the  air  is  bound  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  aeronautic  world.  It  will  introduce  a  new, 
safe,  pleasant  and  reliable  mode  of  navigating  the  air,  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  and  must  eventually  become  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  military  arm  and  the  postal  branch  of  every  civilized 
government  of  the  globe. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Professor  Lowe,  then  quite  a  young  man, 
but  not  without  previous  experience,  left  Cincinnati  in  a  large  bal- 
loon of  his  own  construction,  drifted  east  with  the  trade  winds,  and 
finally  landed  near  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  taken  for 
a  Yankee  spy  and  put  in  prison,  but  when  the  Confederate  authorities 
learned  that  he  was  merely  engaged  in  aeronautical  experiments  he 
was  permitted  to  go  through  the  lines  at  Richmond  and  join  his 
people  in  the  North. 

But  his  phenomenal  flight  of  800  miles  through  the  Cumberland 
passes  and  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains  was  not  without  im- 
portant results.  The  War  Department  perceived  that  the  balloon 
might  be  made  useful  in  their  field  operations,  and  Prof.  Lowe  was 
employed  to  manufacture  and  furnish  a  series  of  balloons  for  the 
army. 

He  devised  a  new,  quick  and  cheap  method  of  producing  hydrogen 
gas,  which  has  twice  the  buoyancy  of  coal  gas,  and  also  invented 
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an  impervious  coating  which  prevents  the  escape  of  gas  and  saves 
the  expense  of  frequent  rcRllings,  and  at  the  same  time  protects 
the  balloon  from  injury  by  the  weather,  even  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed for  weeks  and  months  to  rain  and  sleet  and  wintry  blasts. 

In  these  war  balloons  he  made  many  ascensions,  witnessed  sev- 
eral great  battles,  and  from  his  high  outlook,  600  to  2000  feet,  ob- 
tained comprehensive  views  of  the  armies  engaged  in  conflict.  He 
was  thus  able  to  give  the  Union  generals  important  information  at 
critical  moments,  resulting  in  some  instances  in  turning  the  tide  of 
the  battle.  On  many  occasions  he  took  up  telegraph  lines  and  op- 
erators, and  telegraphed  to  the  army  headquarters,  and  even  to 
President  Lincoln. 

Records  of  his  successful  aeronautical  work  in  the  United  States 


Interior  of  Prof.  Lowe's  Dirigible 

Army  are  in  the  Government  archives,  and  in  the  daily  papers  and 
illustrated  weeklies  of  those  stirring  times. 

But  only  drifting  balloons  were  possible  half  a  century  ago.  There 
were  no  small,  compact  motors  which  could  be  utilized  for  driving 
and  directing  the  course  of  a  balloon  at  will. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  much  inventive  skill  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  effort  to  produce  balloons  that  could  l:c  navigated  in 
the  air  like  ships  at  sea.  Accordingly  most  of  them  have  approxi- 
mated to  some  extent  a  boat-like  shape,  having  long  cylindrical 
bodies,  requiring  a  complicated  framework  to  preserve  their  form, 
and  various  ingenious  devices  to  keep  one  end  or  the  other  from 
tilting  up  or  down. 

Like  all  other  scientific  and  practical  men.  Prof.  Lowe. believes 
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that  the  simplest  form  of  construction  is  the  safest  and  most  ef- 
fective. His  plans,  therefore,  revert  to  the  globular  holder  of  the 
buoyant  gas,  which  requires  no  framework  to  support  its  shape, 
presents  the  least  surface  to  aerial  currents  in  proportion  to  its  car- 
rying capacity,  and  never  tilts;  for  the  buoyant  balloon  always 
strives  to  remain  vertical  over  the  weight  it  carries. 

There  are  also  aeroplanes,  interesting  craft  heavier  than  air,  which 
must  keep  in  constant  and  swift  motion  or  they  will  fall  to  the  earth, 
make  comparatively  short  flights,  and  cannot  carry  passengers  with 
safety.  They  illustrate  the  inventive  skill  of  men,  and,  under  fur- 
ther development,  may  find  fields  of  usefulness  in  the  future. 

Prof.  Lowe  will  now  bring  his  ripened  experience  and  his  well- 
known  scientific  and  mechanical  skill  to  the  production  of  a  nev^ 
and  perfect  type  of  airship,  which  will  be  serviceable,  not  only  for 
commercial  purposes,  the  regular  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight,  but  will  also  be  an  efficient  aid  in  military  operations  in 
times  of  peace  or  war. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  transform  the  Raymond  avenue  portion  or 
the  Pasadena  Opera  House  block  into  a  factory  for  the  production 
of  airships  of  the  new  Lowe  type.  The  first  to  be  built  will  have 
a  buoyant  capacity  of  10,000  pounds.  The  hydrogen  holder  will 
have  a  transverse  diameter  of  70  feet,  and  a  total  holding  capacity 
of  200,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  As  hydrogen  has  a  lifting  power  of 
71  pounds  for  every  1000  cubic  feet,  this  will  be  ample  for  the  uses 
to  which  the  first  airship  will  be  put. 

The  passenger  car  will  comfortably  accommodate  15  to  20  pas- 
sengers, who  will'  occtipy  upholstered  chairs  in  an  elegant  cabin, 
or  convenient  seats  in  an  open  outlook. 

The  motive  power  will  be  a  50-horsepower  engine,  actuating  a 
propeller  in  front  of  the  car  for  horizontal  speeding,  and  a  25- 
horsepower  engine  actuating  a  propeller  above  the  rear  of  the  car 
to  govern  the  vertical  action  of  the  airship.  Should  either  of  these 
motors  get  out  of  order,  both  propellers  can  be  geared  to  the  other 
motor,  and  in  the  improbable  contingency  of  both  getting  out  of 
order  the  airship  will  continue  to  float  and  can  be  brought  to  earth 
at  the  nearest  town  for  repairs.  However,  as  there  will  be  a  fully 
equipped  shop  on  board,  ordinary  mishaps  can  be  remedied  without 
delay. 

All  these  details  have  been  thought  out  with  the  greatest  care  ami 
minuteness  by  the  designer  of  the  air  craft.  Prof.  Lowe,  whose 
long  and  thorough  experience  in  these  lines  enables  him  to  covei 
every  possible  contingency  in  developing  and  working  out  this  new 
problem  in  air  navigation. 

The  novel  features  of  this  airship  will  attract  world-wide  atten- 
tion, be  the  theme  of  news  articles  throughout  the  country,  and 
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will  draw  throngs  of  spectators  when  it  receives  passengers  and  i* 
launched  into  the  air  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  also  at  each  of  the  other  towns  in  California  which  it  may  visit. 

The  second  airship,  designed  for  transcontinental  traffic,  will  be 
oii  a  much  larger  scale.  The  hydrogen  holder  will  be  100  feet  in 
transverse  diameter  and  150  feet  vertically,  and  will  have  a  Hft- 
ing  power  of  20  tons.  The  car  and  cabins,  luxuriously  furnishe;! 
with  sleeping  berths  and  every  necessary  comfort,  will  accommodate 
40  passengers  and  their  baggage,  a  suitable  crew  of  officers,  sup- 
plies for  a  dining  hotel  service,  and  motors  of  200  horsepower  and 
50  horsepower,  respectively. 

As  the  great  airship  sails  across  the  American  continent  it  will 
land  at  the  principal  cities  on  the  route  selected  between  Los  Angeh^ 
and  New  York.  In  a  suburban  park  near  the  latter  city  the  air- 
ship will  effect  a  landing  in  an  enclosure  capable  of  holding  200,000 
people. 

Press  dispatches  will  hourly  recount  every  incident  of  the  won- 
derful journey.  Wireless  telegraph  and  army  signals  by  day,  and 
cabin  windows  aglow  at  night,  will  bring  the  travelers  into  per- 
petual contact  with  the  world  below.  It  will  be  a  journey  of  his- 
toric interest  for  all  participants  in  the  first  voyage;  and  engage- 
ments for  all  succeeding  trips  of  the  great  airship  will  be  eagerlv 
sought. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  soft  and  gentle  motion 
of  a  craft,  sustained  by  a  buoyant  power,  sailing  through  the  air. 
There  is  no  sense  of  dizziness  like  that  of  looking  down  the  side  ol 
a  high  building,  where  the  vertical  wall  connects  the  eyes  with  the 
ground.  It  is  as  if  you  were  on  another  planet,  watching  the  world 
roll  by.  It  has  been  described  by  aeronauts  as  the  very  poetry  of 
motion.  For  once,  you  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, which  has  bound  you  slavishly  to  the  earth  all  your  life.  You 
exult  with  the  eagle  in  his  wild  freedom  and  independence  as, 
resting  on  poised  wings,  he  sails  serenely  over  field  and  lake,  over 
human  habitations  and  mountain  barriers,  rejoicing  as  he  cleaves 
the  ambient  air  and  compares  his  swift  flight  with  the  creeping 
mortals  painfully  toiling  among  the  molehills  below. 
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THE  **WRIGHT  BOYS*  AS  A  SCHOOL- 
MATE KNEW  THEM 

^v  Thc>s.  R.  Coles. 
EAX'IXG  England  as  a  lad  of  eleven,  and  coming  to  a 
new  country,  the  recollections  of  some  of  my  boyhood 
companions  are  perhaps  a  little  more  vivid  than  those 
of  the  average  person.  Yet,  clearly  defined  as  are  these 
mental  images,  it  is  very  difficult  to  single  out  specific 
incidents  and  put  them  into  words. 

Orville  Wright  stands  out  distinctly  in  my  memory  as  a  dark-eyed 
boy,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  whose  every  movement  was  energetic — 
an  all-round  boy,  who  decidedly  belied  the  old  saying  that  ministers' 
sons  are  hopelessly  bad.  He  and  his  little  sister  "Katie"  form  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  old  life  in  Summit  Street  United  Brethren  Sunday 
School  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  also  at  the  Fifth  Street  school,  where 
Orville  (or  "Orv.,"  as  he  was  known)  was  one  grade  above  me.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  older  brother,  ^^'ilbur,  began  in  later  years. 

1  went  to  see  the  wooden  printing  press  made  by  the  brothers  in 
their  later  boyhood  or  early  young  manhood.  It  had  a  special  in- 
terest to  me  because  I  was  then  working  in  a  real  printing  office.  It 
was  not  at  all  like  the  cylinder  presses  of  that  day.  In  fact,  it  wa.^ 
not  like  anything  T  have  ever  seen  before  or  since.  It  was  an  entirely 
original  piece  of  work,  and  while  printers,  who  were  drawn  out  of 
curiosity  from  all  over  the  city,  stood  and  laughed  at  the  odd-looking 
machine,  they  were  forced  to  express  admiration  for  the  boys'  in- 
genuity when  they  saw  that  it  really  did  the  work. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  bicycle  craze  was  at  its  height,  1 
bought  my  first  wheel  from  the  Vv'right  brothers.  At  that  time  ! 
was  not  "the  old  man"  (manager)  of  the  printing  office,  but  merely 
the  "last  man  on."  Bicycles  were  expensive,  and  mine  was  pur- 
chased on  the  installment  plan.  This  necessitated  weekly  calls  at 
the  Wright  brothers'  shop  on  Third  street.  There  I  first  learned  to 
know  them  as  men.  I  found  them  always  courteous  and  business- 
like and,  strange  to  say,  never  too  busy  for  a  little  chat  with  a 
friend,  for  even  at  that  time  they  were  working  quietly  on  their  aero- 
plane. 

In  their  early  manliood  the  Wright  brothers  belonged  to  a  young 
men's  club  on  the  W^est  Side,  the  suburb  in  which  they  lived.  As 
the  years  passed  by  and  one  after  another  of  the  members  was  mar- 
ried, the  club  gradually  disbanded,  but  they  have  always  had  two 
yearly  gatherings,  a  banquet  in  the  winter,  and  a  picnic  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Members  of  my  family  have  been  invited  guests  at  these 
picnics  a  number  of  times.  One  of  the  little  recollections  that  sticks 
in  my  memory  is  of  Wilbur  putting  up  the  swings  for  the  children. 
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and  then  standing  aloof  from  the  crowd  much  of  the  day.  In  fact, 
the  strongest  impression  one  gets  of  Wilbur  Wright  is  of  a  man 
who  lives  largely  in  a  world  of  his  own,  not  because  of  any  feeling 
of  self-sufficiency  or  superiority,  but  as  a  man  who  naturally  lives 
far  above  the  ordinary  plane.  At  one  time  I  heard  Miss  Wright 
remark  laughingly  that  **Wiir'  was  the  girl  of  the  family — not  an 
effeminate  man,  of  course  (one  needs  only  a  glance  at  his  strong 
face  to  see  that),  but  kind  and  tender  and  "handy ''  about  the  house. 

In  the  winter  of  1900  my  wife  and  I  were  members  of  a  little 
dinner  party  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lorenz,  where  Miss 
Wright  was  also  a  guest.  On  her  arrival  Miss  Wright's  face  was 
beaming  and  the  hostess,  perhaps  divining  the  cause,  said,  "Have  you 
heard  from  your  brothers?"  and  the  answer  came  enthusiastically, 
"Yes,  we  had  a  telegram  today,  and  they  fteivT  This  was  one  of 
the  now  famous  telegrams  from  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  As 
we  read  of  those  first  flights  today,  it  is  wath  a  feeling  of  great  pleas- 
ure that  we  were  among  the  first  to  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  their 
great  achievement,  and  we  are  glad  we  were  permitted  to  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  little  family  circle  that  watched  with  such  intense 
interest  these  early  experiments.  Even  then  the  brothers  worked  so 
quietly  and  the  successful  solution  of  their  great  problem  seemed  so 
utterly  impossible  that  we  thought  comparatively  little  about  it 
after  that  evening. 

In  1901  I  moved  with  my  family  into  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Wrights*  bicycle  shop.  Passing  down  Third  street  almost 
daily,  I  frequently  "dropped  in."  One  evening,  in  passing,  I  noticed 
a  light  and  entered  the  shop.  The  brothers  were  engaged  in  looking 
over  some  copies  of  the  Scientific  American.  Orville  handed  me  one 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  picture  of  a  flying  machine.  As  I 
studied  it,  he  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  said,  smilingly,  "Do  you 
recognize  that  fellow?"  When  I  shook  my  head,  after  scrutinizing 
the  miniature  figure,  he  said,  with  a  choke  of  pride  in  his  voice. 
"Why,  that's  Will!"  Meanwhile  ''Will"  stood  whittling  a  stick. 
Then  they  took  me  upstairs  and  showed  me  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture and  explained  some  of  its  workings.  Many  times  in  the  past 
few  years  I  have  wished  I  could  live  that  hour  over  again,  for,  while 
I  can  honestly  say  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  scoflFed  at  the  brothers' 
dream,  I  too,  had  to  be  **shown,"  and  even  with  the  machine  before 
me  and  the  endorsement  of  the  Scientific  American,  I  did  not  begin 
to  realize  the  future  that  was  in  store  for  the  two  unassuming  men 
before  me. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  left  Dayton  to  reside  in  Los  Angeles,  and  for 
the  past  six  years  have  heard  little  more  from  the  famous  aviators 
than  the  general  public,  except  a  note  from  Orville,  in  answer  to  my 
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letter  of  congratulation,  in  which  he  modestly  said,  "Praise  from  old 
friends  is  best." 

I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  when  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  has  never  been  a  heart  beat  of  envy  in  the  breast  of  any 
of  the  **Wright  boys'  "  old  friends. 

Dayton  people  are  justly  proud  of  them,  and  I  believe  there  is 
not  one  who  would  not  have  made  any  reasonable  sacrifice  in  order  to 
help  them. 

To  their  old  friends,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  are  the  foremost 
men  of  all  the  world.  While  their  life  work  will  now  take  them  out 
of  the  narrow  sphere  occupied  by  their  less  gifted  friends,  we  know 
they  will  never  forget  the  rounds  by  which  they  climbed. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  5,  1910. 

DARIUS  GREEN  AND  HIS  FLYING  MACHINE 

(Reprinted  by  Request.) 

"Hush I"   Reuben  said, 

"He's  up  In  the  shed! 
He's  opened  the  winder, — I  see  his  head! 

He  stretches  It  out. 

An'  pokes  It  about, 
Lookin*  to  see  'f  the  coast  is  clear, 

An'   nobody  near: — 
Guess  he  don'o'  who's  hid  In  here! 
He's  riggin'  a  spring-board  over  the  sill! 
Stop  laffin',  Solomon!     Burke,  keep  still! 
He's  a  climbln'  out  now —    Of  all  the  things! 
What's  he  got  on!     I  van,  It's  wings! 
An'  that  'tother  thing?    I  vum.  It's  a  tall! 
An'  there  he  sets  like  a  hawk  on  a  rail! 
Steppin'   careful,   he  travels  the  length 
Of  his  spring-board,  and  teeters  to  try  Its  strength. 
Now  he  stretches  his  wings,  like  a  monstrous  hat; 
Peeks  over  his  shoulder,  this  wsiy  an'  that, 
Fer  to  so<*  'f  thcr's  anyone  passin'  by; 
But  ther's  on'y  a  ca'f  an'  a  goslln'  nigh. 
They   turn  up  at  him  a  wonderin'   eye. 
To  see —     The  dragon!  he's  goin'  to  fly! 
Away  he  goes!     Jimminy!  what  a  jump! 

Flop — flop— an'   plump 

To  the  ground  with  a  thump! 
Flutfrin'  an'  flound'rin',  all  'n  a  lump!" 

As  a  demon  Is  hurled  by  an  angel's  spear, 

Heels  over  head,   to  his  proper  sphen* — 

Heels  over  head,  and  head  over  heels. 

Dizzily  down  the  ahyss  he  wheels. — 

So  fell  Darius.     Upon  his  crown. 

In  the  midst  of  the  barnyard,  he  came  down. 

In  a  wonderful  whirl  of  tangled  strings. 

Broken  tail  and  broken   wings. 

Shooting-stars,  and  various   things! 

Away  with  a  bellow  fled  thf^  calf. 

And  what  was  that?     Did  the  goslings  hingh? 

'Tis  a  merry  roar 

From   the  old  barn-door. 
And  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jotham  crying. 
"Say.  Darius!  how  de  yeou  like  flyin'?" 

Slowly,  ruefully,  where  he  lay, 

Darius  just  turned  and  looked  that  way. 

As  he  stanched  his  sorrowful  nose  with  his  cuff. 

"WriU,   1  like  flyin'  well  enough." 

He  said;  "but  th'  ain't  sich  a  thunderin'  sight 

O'  fun  in  't  wlien  ye  come  to  light." 

Moral. 
I  just  have  room  for  the  moral  here: 
And  this  is  tlie  moral — Stick  to  your  sT)here. 
Or  If  you  insist,  as  you  have  the  right, 
On  spreading  your  wings  for  a  loftier  flight. 
The  moral  is— Take  care  how  you  liglit. 

—  J.    T.   Trowl)rtdg<\ 
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Angelenos  are  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  developing 
musical  talent  out  west,  that  receives  respectful  consideration  in  the 
east  and  abroad.  The  recent  success  of  Olga  Steeb  in  Berlin  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  heard  the  German  music-master, 
when  he  roars  upon  his  native  heath. 

We  are  awaiting  the  debut  of  another  young  genius,  Ralph  Gins- 
burg,  who  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  public  on  the  27th  of 
February.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  young  Ginsburg 
play  before  the  Gamut  Club  believe  that  he  is  a  coming  virtuoso. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  such  artists  in  our  midst 
is  partly  due  to  the  musical  atmosphere  of  Los  Angeles.  We  have 
the  world's  greatest  artists  as  our  guests.  This  season  we  are  to 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  on  the  27th 
and  29th  of  January  and  Mme.  Carreno  on  February  8th  and  12th, 
besides  her  appearance  with  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  on  the  11th. 

Local  artists  will  participate  in  a  special  school  children's  concert 
matinee  on  February  10th  at  Simpson  Auditorium. 


"THROUGH    A     WINDOW/' 

A  play  in  four  acts,  by  Gertrude  Nelson  Andrea's,  First  produc- 
tion on  any  stage.    Belasco  Theatre,  Los  Angeles,  December  27,  1909. 

"When  the  clock  stopped,"  that  phrase  is  about  as  near  as  the 
average  San  Franciscan  can  come  to  saying  it,  and  out  of  respect  for 
his  feelings  that  phra.se  has  been  used  on  the  announcement  of  Ger- 
trude Nelson  Andrew's  play,  "Through  a  Window,"  which  is  written 
around  the  great  disaster  of  1906. 

Strangely  enough,  the  earthquake,  stupendous  as  it  was,  is  not  the 
theme  for  the  story,  for  one  might  say  that  the  tale  could  have  been 
told  without  the  background  (seen  through  the  window  of  a  San 
Francisco  house)  of  a  city  shaken  by  the  quake,  rent  by  dynamite 
and  devoured  by  flames. 

There  are  seismic  shocks  in  Mrs.  Andrew's  play,  but  there  are 
other  shocks  as  well,  which  make  the  effects  of  the  upheaval  seem 
rather  mild. 

The  story  may  be  briefly  told :  Judge  Castello  has  been  keeping 
very  snug  "widower's  quarters''  during  the  four  years'  absence  of 
his  daughter.  Felipa,  and  tl:e  unexpected  return  of  the  young  woman 
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causes  a  domestic  storm  in  the  household,  which  is  well  symbolized 
by  the  stage  setting  of  the  second  act.  The  curtain  rises  on  the 
same  library  scene  as  in  the  first  act,  but  the  shock  has  just  taken 
place,  furniture  and  bric-a-brac  are  thrown  pell-mell  about  the  room, 
the  chandelier  is  askew,  the  chimney  over  the  big  fire-place  is  badly 
cracked.  Ibsen  could  not  have  better  symbolized  the  big  theme  of 
the  play :  the  foundations  of  Judge  Castello's  house  are  rotten. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Felipa,  returning  in  her  father's  ab- 
sence is  not  yet  aware  of  the  life  he  has  been  leading,  has  not  even 
seen  him,  in  fact,  as  the  judge  has  suddenly  been  called  out  of  town. 

There  were  two  guests  in  the  house,  however,  strange  guests,  both 
of  them.  One  of  them  she  meets  on  entering;  young  Hamilton,  a 
lawyer,  whose  character  is  roughly  sketched  from  that  of  Francis  J. 
Heney.  Hamilton  is  the  outspoken  antagonist  of  Judge  Ca.stello, 
nevertheless  the  judge  had  invited  him  to  his  house,  "to  come  to  an 
understanding,"  but  the  young  man  had  refused  to  be  either  con- 
ciliated or  intimidated.  Felipa  resents  his  presence  in  her  home  to 
which  she  has  returned  after  long  absence ;  for  they  had  met  abroad 
at  Lady  Somebody's  dinner  party,  and  Hamilton,  failing  to  catch 
her  name,  had  talked  San  Francisco  politics  and  denounced  Judge 
Castello  to  her,  receiving  an  awful  ^'calling  down"  in  consequence. 

There  is  one  other  guest  in  the  house,  of  whose  presence  Felipa 
is  unaware.  This  is  Lil  Valera,  the  cast-ofT  mistress  of  the  judge, 
who  had  returned  half-intoxicated  to  make  trouble  for  the  man  who 
had  ruined  her  and  then  thrown  her  aside.  During  the  judge's  ab- 
sence she  has  ensconced  herself  in  her  old  quarters — Felipa's  room. 

This  is  the  situation  when  the  earthquake  strikes  the  city.  Felipa 
and  young  Hamilton,  while  unreconciled,  have  been  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  judge.  Felipa's  first  intimation  of  the  presence  of  a 
strange  guest  is  a  faint  cry  for  help,  and  Lil  Valera  is  carried  into 
the  library  and  placed  on  a  couch. 

She  is  badly  injured.  In  the  confusion,  the  woman's  presence  in 
the  house  is  not  accounted  for.  Felipa  supposed  her  to  be  a  servant : 
rings  and  other  finery  upset  that  theory,  however.  During  the  inter- 
val of  Felipa's  leaving  the  room  to  summon  aid,  Lil  regains  con- 
sciousness. Hamilton  urges  her  lo  conceal  her  true  character  from 
the  daughter,  and  Felipa,  who  returns  unobserved,  hears  enough 
of  their  conversation  to  cause  her  to  suspect  that  Hamilton  is  the 
cause  of  the  woman's  downfall.  At  the  same  time  with  that  sus- 
picion comes  the  realization  of  her  love  for  the  man  whom  she  is 
forced  to  believe  unworthy. 

The  third  act,  w^ith  all  its  animated  stage  business,  the  introduction 
on  the  scene  of  refugees  from  all  strata  of  society,  works  up  to  a 
swift  climax  on  the  return  of  Judge  Castello.  His  dismay  at  finding 
Lil  \'alera  and  his  daughter  in  the  same  room  is  so  great  that  he 
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forgets  that  his  victim  is  dying.  This  last  outrage  excites  the  girl's 
wrath  and,  before  the  judge  can  get  his  daughter  out  of  the  roon>. 
he  is  forced  to  hear  himself  denounced  as  a  seducer  and  still  worse,  a 
grafter,  who  is  taking  his  share  of  the  profits  earned  by  the  un- 
fortunate women  of  the  town,  and  all  this  in  the  presence  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  idolized  her  father  as  something  more  than 
human. 

With  three  short,  swift  acts,  each  leading  up  to  a  strong  chmax. 
the  play  reaches  its  highest  point  at  the  close  of  the  third  act. 

In  the  fourth,  in  spite  of  its  beautiful  setting,  the  judge's  country 
home,  a  mansion  of  the  Mexican  days  in  California,  the  interest 
begins  to  drag.  The  young  reformer's  success  in  causing  the  judge 
to  "right  about  face"  and  aid  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  city  is  not 
entirely  convincing,  nor  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  father  and  daugli- 
ter  quite  satisfactory.  The  strongest  point  brought  out  is  Felipa's 
exclamation  that  she  belongs  to  those  women.  That  she  has  lived 
in  luxury  on  the  money  they  earned  in  degradation  and  that  they 
have  the  first  claim  to  her  life.  Young  Hamilton's  retort  that  the 
two  of  them  can  serve  even  more  effectively  convinces  her  finally,  of 
course,  and  the  play  with  all  its  grimness,  has  the  much-desired 
happy  ending. 

^'Through  a  Window"  has  the  making  of  one  of  the  biggest  Amer- 
ican plays,  I  believe.  If  the  fourth  act  had  all  the  swift  action  of 
the  first  three,  rising  as  each  does  to  a  superb  climax,  I  should  con- 
•sider  it  not  the  '^makings"  of  a  great  play  but  one  of  the  greatest. 

Manager  Blackwood  of  the  Belasco  Theatre  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  first  of  his  new  productions  which  are  to  have  their  initial 
performances  in  Los  Angeles.  "The  Gringo"  will  be  awaited  with 
interest.  It  is  by  Robt.  H.  Davis  of  Munsey's  Magazine  and  Henry 
Kirk,  a  California  boy  who  "made  good"  in  Xew  York. 


Mme.  Teresa  Carreno 
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THE  NEGATIVE  SALESMAN 

By  Elwood  S.  Brown. 
ACKDON  BRENT,  writer  of  humor  and  satire,  and 
smitten  with  desire  for  new  business  adventures,  was 
revolving  several  plans  of  interest.     In  turn  he  con- 
sidered the  career  of  insurance  solicitor,  hotel  propri- 
etor, retail  merchant,  furnishing-goods  drummer,  and 
finally  crystallized  his  decision  on  the  real  estate  business.   He  argued 
to  himself  that  he  knew  something  about  real  estate,  having  been 
twice  swindled  therein. 

He  talked  the  matter  over  with  an  intimate  friend. 

*'You  want  something  lively  in  the  realty  game?" 

**Right  you  are.  Something  with  the  nip  and  zip  of  life  to  it," 
said  Brent,  his  black  eyes  sparkling  with  anticipation. 

"Well,  youUl  catch  the  real  whirl-  out  in  Los  Angeles.     Nobody 
knows  you  there ;  you'll  be  quite  incog.,  and  people  fall  over  them 
selves  to  buy  real  estate  in  that  burg." 

"Good  idea;  watch  me.'' 

Brent  packed  his  trunk,  boarded  the  earliest  train,  and  in  record 
time  reached  the  City  of  Angels.  He  found  a  real  estate  hunger — a 
positive  craving — but  with  plenty  of  agents,  more  than  eager  t«) 
satisfy  it.  He  spent  a  week  studying  the  city,  and  found  the  ma- 
jority of  the  choice  lots  plastered  with  real  estate  signs.  Some  were 
so  plentiful  as  nearly  to  cover  the  properties  themselves.  One  of 
the  most  numerous  was  a  red  and  blue  elliptical  board  which  bore 
in  graceful  lettering  the  firm  name  and  address:  **De  Long  & 
Hernon,  Suite  300,  Millman  Bldg." 

Quick  decision  was  a  vital  point  with  Brent.  He  would  see  De 
Long  &  Hernon  at  once,  and  show  them  the  real  artistic  way  to  tuin 
property  into  commissions. 

De  Long  &  Hernon  occupied  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms,  with  the 
finest  of  mahogany  furniture,  rarest  of  Persian  rugs,  two  beautiful 
stenographers  and  a  telephone  switchboard.  Brent's  quick  eye  cata- 
logued these  points  on  the  instant.  He  decided  that  the  firm  was  a 
progressive  one.  Stepping  up  to  one  of  the  beautiful  stenographers 
he  asked,  "May  I  see  Mr.  De  Long  or  Mr.  Hernon  ?" 

"Mr.  Hernon  has  retired  from  the  firm ;  !\Tr.  De  Long  will  be  at 
leisure  in  a  moment." 

"Please  give  him  my  card,"  and  Brent  handed  an  engraved  past^r- 
board  with  the  ingratiating  alias:  "Butterick  Rutherford  Tay,  Nev 
York."    Brent  was  led  to  an  inner  office. 

Mr.  De  Long  turned  in  his  revolving  chair,  and  invited  his  visitor 
to  be  seated.  Brent  saw  before  him  a  man  of  the  world,  modern, 
vital,  pleasant,  healthy  and  alive  for  business.    He  wore  a  neat,  well- 
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made  suit,  was  groomed  in  correct  mamier  and  displayed  in  his  tic 
a  diamond  stick-pin,  neither  too  small  nor  too  large. 

"What  can  1  do  for  you,  Mr.  Tay  ?"  Brent  caught  the  tone  of  the 
expert  salesman. 

"I  intend  to  secure  an  opening  in  the  real  estate  business.  Noting 
your  many  listings  throughout  the  city,  1  wish  to  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion with  you." 

De  Long's  glance  quickly  took  in  the  short,  stocky  figure  of  the 
humorist,  begnming  at  his  feet  and  ending  with  the  full,  pleasant 
face  and  twinkling  eyes. 

**If  you  care  to  work  for  our  firm  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
>alcsmen — which  is,  we  do  all  advertising,  sign  work,  pay  the  rem, 
etc.,  and  you  divide  commission  with  the  house — it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  you  with  us.'' 

"Thank  you,"  Brent  said  warmly,  "your  proposition  is  a  generou- 
one  and  1  accept  it." 

*"1  will  have  a  desk  prepared  for  you  at  once.  Now  let  me  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  other  salesmen." 

Brent  w^as  introduced  to  Myers,  the  housc-and-lot  man;  Johnson, 
the  industrial  property  salesman ;  Martin,  the  rental  man,  and  young 
Jerley,  the  lot  and  suburban  division  salesman. 

The  last  named  gentleman  plunged  into  conversation.  **1  tell  you 
what,  Tay.  you  are  in  with  a  fine  bunch  of  fellows.  De  Long  is  a 
regular  prince,  generous  to  the  core  and  right-hands  a  man  to  th^» 
finish  on  every  salt.  The  other  boys  are  A-L  too.  Old  Johnson 
forgets  to  put  on  the  soft  pedal  once  in  a  while,  but  he's  whole. 
Myers  is  too  finicky  with  us  when  a  lady  customer  is  around,  and 
when  he  gets  talking  hardwood  floors  and  built-in  bufifets  we  ad 
drop  to  Lower  C  and  give  him  the  right  of  way.  Martin's  the  monu- 
ment of  patience — if  you  ever  rented  a  house  to  a  woman,  which  J 
hope  you  never  may  have  to  do — you  wnll  know  what  Martin  en- 
dures. Suflfers — that  man  can  stand  more  suffering  without  a  groan 
than  three  Jobs  rolled  into  one !'' 

Blackdon  Brent,  alias  Butterick  Rutherford  Tay,  real  estate  agent, 
spent  several  days  carefully  absorbing  the  principles  of  lot  selling, 
and  he  develope<l  a  line  of  talk  which  was  pronounced  strictly  para- 
lyzing. The  glamor  of  land  speculation  grounded  in  him,  and  he 
sold,  and  sold  well. 

One  evening  the  salesmen  gathered  together  in  the  inner  office  for 
smoke  and  the  passing  of  tales. 

De  Long  remarked,  '*Our  new  salesman  is  making  good  too  fast. 
Let's  give  him  something  difficult.  Though  I  have  not  yet  tried  my 
hand,  let  me  propose  The  Widow." 

An  awful  groan  escaped  from  Myers,  a  gasp  of  anguish  fell  from 
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the  lips  of  Martin,  a  black,  tragic  gloom  spread  over  the  face  of 
Johnson. 

'*Why,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter!''  exclaimed  Brent,  alive 
with  interest. 

'^Matter!"  burst  forth  Hardwood  Floor  Myers,  "you  are  about  tf^ 
learn  of  the  ogress  of  this  office,  the  mystifying,  the  elusive,  the 
Unsalable  Widow." 

'*It's  my  turn  at  the  widow  before  his,"  broke  in  enthusiastic  young 
Jerley.    *'If  I  can't  land  her  I — I — " 

Myers  glanced  up  pityingly. 

"A  youth  offered  for  the  sacrifice.  Even  De  Long  himself  can't 
sell  to  her/' 

*'When  you  gentlemen  have  exhausted  yourselves,  I  may  try." 
De  Long  spoke  with  an  easy  grace.  '*I  may  add  that  my  experience 
with  women  in  business  is  most  gratifying,  but  the  widow,  judging 
from  lack  of  results,  must  be  a  difficult,  psychological  problem." 

** She's  a  perfect  symbol  of  uncertainty,"  said  Johnson. 

"Gentlemen,"  interrupted  Brent,  **please  tell  me  about  her." 

As  a  token  of  superiority  of  language,  Myers  was  given  the  floor 
Brent  hung  upon  his  every  word. 

**I  can  only  tell  you  in  part.  The  widow  is  a  secret  to  the  unini- 
tiated. Even  De  Long  does  not  know,  beyond  a  certain  point.  Her 
name  is  Mrs.  Theodosia  Harland.  For  an  unprotected  female,  she 
has  too  much  money — $650,000.00  in  real  cash  in  her  own  name — 
only  takes  her  signature  to  place  it  in  proper  circulation.  Also  has  a 
large  estate.  She  first  called  upon  our  firm  a  year  ago.  We  had  a 
lot  man  by  the  name  of  Scroggs — he's  quit  the  business  now.  He 
piloted  her  around  daily  for  four  months,  showing  her  nearly  every 
property  we  then  had  listed:  he  went  after  every  deal  that  touched 
her  fancy — single  lots,  double  lots,  lols  in  groups.  She  was  as  pleas- 
ant and  pretty  as  a  May  morning  with  the  larks  caroling  heaven- 
ward, but  always  at  the  critical  time  for  closing  she  brought  fortii 
her  stress  of  Romantic  Fever." 

"Romantic  Fever — what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Brent  eagerly. 

"Dug  up  Old  Harland  and  romance  and  slush,"  broke  in  Johnson 
irritably.    "I  got  my  dose  of  it,  too." 

"Yes,"  continued  Myers.  "At  last  Scroggs  tossed  up  the  sponge 
and  turned  her  over  to  Johnson  for  industrial  property.  You  know 
it's  a  rule  in  our  office  to  pass  a  customer  up  the  line.  Johnson  trotted 
out  his  best  bargains  and  talked  clear  business — business  without  a 
single,  marring  flaw — that's  Johnson ;  but  he  got  nervous,  and  when 
she  sprung  the  Romantic  Fever  he  lost  his  patience.  She's  a  dear 
thing,  but  Johnson  is  past  the  age  of  dear  things — " 

"Rats — dry  up,"  muttered  Johnson  testily. 

"And  then  Martin,  the  Patient  One,  left  his  proper  rental  field 
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and  branched  into  leach  subdivisions.     He  hung  on  for  five  long 
months,  mild  as  a  gazelle  and  as  insistent  as  a  leech,  but  even  that 
combination   failed ;  he  couldn't  close — she  dropped  back   on   Old 
Harland  and  the  Romantic  Fever — " 
"You  said  that  before,"  broke  in  Brent.    **Tell  me  more  about  it.  " 
"Save  it  for  him — "  shot  in  Johnson,  "Let  her  give  it  to  him  firM 
hand.     Remember  Scroggs'  parting  injunction,  *Boys,  for  once  I'll 
give  you  no  help.    I  want  you  all  to  appreciate  real  tribulation  !'  * 
"And  then  I  had  my  turn,'*  continued  Myers  with  deep  feeling. 
'Xet  me  tell  it  for  you,  Myers,*'  Martin  begged.    "Myers  sprung 
the  whole  dictionary  on  her.    He  tried  to  sell  her  a  $50,000.00  man- 
sion.   He  can  talk  lawns  and  flowers  and  beamed  ceilings  and  wall 
paintings  and  waxed  floors,  with  a  dash  of  real  poetry  sprinkled  in. 
He  turned  himself  inside  out  and  emptied  himself  of  the  complete 
English  language.    He  could  have  sold  any  other  woman  three  times 
over,  and  he  had  her  up  to  the  critical  edge,  when  she  took  a  powerful 
stand  on  Romance  and  Fever — '' 

"There  it  comes  again,''  Brent  interrupted,  caustically,  "l  beg  of 
you  tell  me  more." 

"No,  sir!"  thundered  Johnson,  **he  must  suflfer  as  we  have  suf- 
fered." 

"But  my  turn  comes  first,  and  I  know  I  can  sell  her,"  put  in  young 
Jerley. 

Jerley  had  an  appointment  for  ten  o'clock  with  the  widow.  Brent  . 
and  the  other  salesmen  hung  around  to  see  how  the  youthful  sales- 
man would  bear  up  under  the  ordeal.  At  ten-fifteen  she  entered. 
Brent,  alive  with  interest,  observed  her  visible  characteristics  in  rapid 
fire  time.  She  was  of  average  height,  of  pleasing  figure  and  tastily 
attired.  Her  face  was  round  and  amiable,  with  a  certain  innocence  of 
cast  that  might  be  pleasing  or  aggravating — or  both,  in  turn.  After 
a  sharp  scrutiny  Brent  thought  she  tended  toward  the  negative  type, 
though  stubbornness  might  be  a  latent  characteristic. 

All  eyes  were  fastened  on  Jerley,  and  he  flushed  scarlet.  .As  Mrs. 
Harland  entered,  she  bowed  to  Myers,  Martin  and  Johnson ;  the 
former  two  slightly  smiling,  while  old  Johnson  could  not  suppress  a 
little  snort. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Harland,  be  seated,"  invited  Jerley,  pulling 
himself  together  and  displaying  his  grit.  Brent  felt  a  real  admira- 
tion for  Jerley  at  that  moment. 

"I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that  Franklin  Villa  tract 
on  which  you  have  your  signs.    May  I  go  out  and  see  it  ?" 

"Right  away."  Brent  could  see  that  Jerley  was  anxious  to  be  free 
from  the  deep-boring  eyes  of  the  assembled  salesmen,  but  he  was  a 
stickler  for  courtesy:  "First,  however,  I  want  you  to  meet  our  new 
associate.    Mrs.  Harland,  this  is  Mr.  Butterick  Tay." 
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Blackdon  Brent  stepped  forward  easily,  but  was  completely  shaken 
from  his  pedestal  when  she  remarked  plaintively:  "You  are  just 
the  type  of  my  dear,  departed  husband." 

Subconsciously  Brent  felt  the  laughter  in  unison  of  Myers,  Martin 
and  Johnson,  although  they  made  no  sound  nor  sign.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  couple  Brent  asked  :    "Does  she  usually  tell  you  that  ?" 

"No — that's  a  new  one,"  answered  Johnson.  "That  would  have 
destroyed  my  nerves  at  the  outset.  The  kid  will  lose.  1  see  nothing 
but  De  Long,  and  1  doubt  if  he  can  handle  her." 

Late  in  the  evening  Jerley  returned  to  the  office.  He  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  conversation,  but  he  gritted  his  teeth,  like  a  man  who 
had  begun  to  fight.  Then,  off  and  on  for  three  weeks,  Jerley  fought 
the  battle,  and  Brent  found  the  struggle  rich  in  humor.  He  tried  to 
gain  Jerley 's  confidence,  but  that  worthy,  backed  up  by  Johnson,  re- 
fused all  explanations.    At  last  Jerley  surrendered. 

"Tay,  it's  your  turn  now." 

Brent  felt  a  trifle  uneasy.  It  was  a  delightful  case,  beyond  a  doub\ 
and  full  of  possibilities,  but  he  could  see  little  chance  for  him,  after 
so  many  failures  by  experts. 

"The  case  is  beyond  my  capacity,"  he  said.  "Let  me  join  witli 
Mr.  De  Long  in  the  final  test.    It  will  save  time." 

Old  Johnson  objected  with  vigor.  Two  men  might  upset  the  Ro- 
mantic Fever,  he  argued,  and  single  suffering  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated. But  Brent  was  firm,  for  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  De  Lon^i> 
in  full  action  when  at  his  best. 

De  Long  decided  one  week  was  sufficient  time  to  complete  a  sale  or 
discard  the  widow.  From  the  back  seat  of  the  splendid  automobile. 
Brent  enjoyed  the  little  comedy.  Monday  to  Friday  De  Long  spent 
in  working  toward  the  closing  pitch.  Brent  noted  the  rare  control 
displayed  by  his  chief,  as  the  widow  vacillated  from  one  proposition! 
to  another.  He  concluded  she  would  not  decide  for  herself,  and  that 
she  objected  to  anyone's  deciding  for  her. 

"Tay,  our  lady  must  decide  today  or  not  at  all,"  announced  D'' 
Long,  with  emphasis.  '*ril  use  gunpowder,  if  necessary.  I've  boile«] 
down  to  that  knoll  just  beyond  the  V'illa  Tract.    Just  watch  me !" 

"Now.  Mrs.  Harland,"  began  De  Long  as  the  automobile  wa> 
whirling  to  the  southwest,  "we  are  going  again  to  that  beautiful 
knoll  and  terrace." 

"Really,  Mr.  De  Long,  I  saw-  that  yesterday,  and  I  should  so  like 
to  view  that  splendid  lot  for  an  apartment  house." 

"I  tell  you  frankly  that  it  does  not  compare  with  this.'' 

"But  you  will  let  me  sec  it?" 

"I  will  not  waste  your  time,  Mrs.  Harland." 

"But  Mr.  Harland  always  told  me  that  apartment  houses  weit 
wonderful  mc^nev-makers." 
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"Mrs.  Harland,  the  price  asked  for  that  lot  is  nearly  double  its 
Talue." 

Blackdon  Brent  keenly  appreciated  the  application  of  right  force 
at  the  right  time,  and  he  further  felt  that  Mrs.  Harland  was  due 
for  a  real  tussle.  Romantic  Fever  alone  might  change  the  situation. 

The  automobile  sped  at  exhilarating  speed  through  the  Villa 
Tract  and  on  out  to  the  knoll.  A  deeper  color  came  to  the  cheeks 
of  Mrs.  Harland  and  enhanced  her  delicate  beauty.  The  elevation 
commanded  a  magnificent  view,  for  to  the  west  was  a  beautiful,  roll- 
ing green  extending  in  the  glorious  distance  to  the  ocean.  To  tlie 
east,  lines  of  magnificent  residences  were  springing  up,  and  broad, 
paved  streets  led  nearly  to  the  terrace. 

De  Long  knew  how  to  combine  the  beautiful  and  the  practical. 
"Does  not  that  inspire  you  ?  They  laugh  at  us  commercial  men,  as 
mere  sellers  and  traders,  but  do  you  know  anything  more  uplifting 
and  ennobling  than  that  view  ?  It  seems  sordid  to  talk  money,  with 
a  glorious  scene  like  that  before  you,  but  that  view  is  just  what  gives 
it  its  real  value." 

"Oh,  if  Mr.  Harland  were  here  to  see  this  I" 

Brent  felt  it  was  coming,  and  he  strained  his  ear  to  catch  it  De 
Long  was  unbalanced  for  an  instant,  then  he  replied  with  tact :  "The 
sacred  and  sorrowful  past  is  best  treated  by  an  active  interest  in  the 
present." 

After  a  short  silence,  the  widow  said :  "I  know  this  seems  like  a 
splendid  bargain,  but  aren't  you  afraid  the  city  will  stop  growing  this 
way ;  that  we  are  beyond  the  edge  of  things  ?" 

Brent  chuckled  inwardly.  He  could  plainly  see^the  difficulties  with 
which  the  firm  had  so  long  struggled.  But  the  master  was  now  in 
charge. 

"Mrs.  Harland,  listen  to  me."  A  concentrated  emphasis  gave  sig- 
nificance to  the  words.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  with  all  the  conviction 
of  my  being,  and  I  want  you  to  believe  every  word  I  say.    Will  you  ?" 

"ni  try,"  she  responded  faintly. 

"The  city  cannot  help  but  build  this  way.  It  is  building  this  way. 
We  are  making  it  grow  to  this  very  knoll.  I  know.  We  are  now 
right  on  the  edge.  You  can  cut  this  knoll  and  terrace  into  lots 
and  net  $40,000.00  inside  of  one  year." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "Why  doesn't  the  owner  do  it,  then  ?" 
she  argued. 

"The  owner  must  have  immediate  cash.  He  must  pay  a  mortgage 
on  a  business  block,  or  lose  it." 

"You  know,"  she  began,  grasping  at  a  new  straw,  "I  so  much 
want  to  plunge  into  business  property,  I  could  buy  a  small  business 
block—" 
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''You  would  be  swindled  of  your  last  penny."  De  Long  was  fight- 
ing against  heavy  odds. 

"But  Mr.  Harland  always  thought  well  of  business  blocks." 

'Tlease,  Mrs.  Harland,  hold  to  the  issue.  My  salesmen  have  shown 
you  every  kind  of  safe  investment  to  be  had ;  believe  me,  we  are  all 
convinced  that  this  bargain  is  our  best    Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Tay  ?" 

"Most  certainly.  It  is  absolutely  safe  and  a  remarkably  low  figure 
has  been  placed  on  it."  And  Brent  gave  a  good  supporting  argu- 
ment 

"Please  drive  me  over  the  whole  piece  and  let  me  see  its  bound- 
aries." 

The  automobile  slowly  traversed  the  knoll,  around  and  across  and 
at  various  diagonals,  the  sun  gfradually  sinking  to  the  horizon,  and 
all  tlie  while  De  Long  and  Brent  drove  in  forceful  and  compelling 
arguments. 

"Well,"  she  said  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  rise  for  a  final  sur- 
vey, "you  have  about  convinced  me  of  the  value  of  this." 

"And  you  will  purchase  it  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  drooped  her  head  in  thought.  "Oh,  if  I  could 
have  Mr.  Harland's  advice."  She  gazed  long  and  lingeringly  into 
the  purple  haze  of  the  sky. 

"The  great  Pacific  lies  over  there" — she  gazed  wistfully — "the 
great  Pacific — my  husband  loved  the  great  Pacific — " 

Brent,  with  the  certainty  of  fate,  felt  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  the  great  unfolding. 

"Before  he  died — "  She  paused,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  far-away, 
rolling  green,  deepened  to  a  richer  shade  in  the  darkening  shadows. 
"Before  he  died,  he  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Romantic.  Such  a  scene 
as  this  stirred  his  blood  to  higher  pulsing.  He  died — he  died  of 
Romantic  Fever — " 

At  last  it  was  out.  But  in  the  "outing"  De  Long,  the  masterful, 
was  shaken  from  his  foundations. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  gasped  Brent. 

"He  died  of  the  Romantic  Fever,"  she  said  slowly  and  softly.  "The 
golden  flood  of  Romance  poured  into  his  veins  during  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  His  soul,  suddenly  freed  from  the  passion  of  money- 
making,  turned  to  the  beautiful  and  noble  things.  He  wrote  a  novel, 
a  romance — " 

"Wrote  a  novel !"  ejaculated  Brent,  while  De  Long  sat  paralyzed 
at  the  sudden  climax  of  sentiment. 

"Yes,  he  began  it  and  it  was  wonderful ;  so  beautiful,  so  brave !  I 
helped  him  with  it  and  I  tried  my  best  to  put  my  whole  heart  into 
the  love  passages;  the  dashing  hero  and  the  tenderly,  clinging 
maiden — " 

Brent  strained  to  repress  a  groan.  To  think  that  this,  thisl  had 
vanquished  the  entire  firm  from  Scroggs  to  De  Long ! 
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"Finally,"  she  concluded,  "he  worked  himself  to  a  tremendous, 
overpowering  crisis,  a  climax  superb  and  grand — it  went  to  his  blood 
and  a  raging  fever — a  raging  fever  carried  him  to  the  great  beyond." 

Brent  bit  his  lips  to  keep  his  merriment  within  control.  Glancing 
at  De  Long,  he  noted  the  dazed  surprise  on  that  gentleman's  face. 
How  could  he  broach  the  subject  of  real  estate  in  the  face  of  death  ? 

And  the  widow,  thoroughly  under  her  self-conjured  spell,  could 
not  be  brought  to  even  a  consideration  of  business. 

That  evening  when  the  crest-fallen  salesmen  entered  the  office  a 
merry  reception  awaited  them. 

"Wasn't  it  contagious?"  gibed  Johnson.  "Didn't  it  just  fairly  in- 
noculate  you  ?" 

"And  to  think  she  has  $650,000.00  in  cash,  and  we  can't  touch  it !" 
Myers  spoke  tragically. 

Blackdon  Brent  spent  several  hours  studying  the  problem  of  the 
widow.  He  felt  there  must  be  some  scheme  by  which  Mrs.  Harland 
could  be  brought  into  the  fold.  As  a  writer,  and  as  a  student  of 
human  nature,  he  felt  that  a  solution  was  possible.  At  length  the 
plan  of  operation  came  to  him  in  a  flash — ^the  psychological  treat- 
ment. 

The  following  morning  he  gave  his  announcement  to  the  office. 
"Johnson,  I  believe  I  can  cure  the  Romantic  Fever"  was  his  opening 
remark. 

"Don't  annoy  me,"  returned  Johnson,  "I  am  in  a  disagreeable 
mood  today." 

"Furthermore,  I  can  sell  her  the  knoll  and  terrace." 

"I  told  you  I  was  in  an  ugly  mood.  Have  a  little  regard  for  my 
feelings." 

"Tay,"  broke  in  Jerley,  "Johnson's  in  trouble  today.  Leave  him 
alone." 

Blackdon  Brent  continued  his  play.  "I'll  tell  you,  Johnson,  I'll 
make  you  a  bet.  I'll  wager  you  a  red  bandana  handkerchief  against 
a  dynamo  that  I  close  within  one  week  from  tomorrow."  A  g^nt 
was  the  answer. 

"But  seriously,  I  am  going  to  try,  and  I  want  all  of  you  men  to 
promise  me  one  thing — ^that  you  positively  will  give  the  widow  no 
attention — ^that,  if  she  asks  any  of  you  to  take  her  lot  hunting,  you 
will  refer  her  to  me." 

"Your  terms  are  pathetic,"  muttered  old  Johnson,  "you  may  bf 
sure  she's  yours.    Am  I  right,  boys  ?" 

"Agfreed,"  came  the  chorus. 

Brent  arranged  an  appointment  at  two  o'clock  with  the  widow. 
She  arrived,  radiant  and  glowing.  The  humorist  gave  a  satisfied 
chuckle,  for  her  mood  seemed  propitious  for  his  plans. 

"Where  is  our  little  excursion  planned  today?"  she  asked  sweetly. 
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"I  don't  care.    Any  place  you  want,"  returned  Brent  indiflFerently. 

"Suppose  we  take  in  the  East  Prospect  Way." 

"It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me,"  he  responded,  nonchalantly. 
Their  car  was  soon  flying  to  the  northeast. 

"Isn't  it  a  delicious  afternoon  ?"  she  beg^n. 

"Possibly.    We  have  many  of  them,"  he  said  lifelessly. 

"You  know  this  California  weather — ^this  golden  languor  that  it 
throws  upon  your  senses." 

Brent  almost  collapsed,  but  it  helped  him  to  hold  to  his  position. 

"Too  much  sunshine  here.    I  wish  it  would  rain  more." 

She  continued  with  further  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  observa- 
tions, to  all  of  which  he  gave  monosyllabic  replies.  Gradually  they 
fell  to  silence. 

"I  want  to  talk  about  Mr.  Harland,"  began  Brent  at  length.  "I 
have  been  pondering  over  your  little  romance — which  you  gave  us 
the  other  afternoon." 

"But  I  do  not  feel  in  the  mood  for  talking  on  that  subject  today 
See  those  glorious,  toweringly  graceful  trees." 

"They  are  eucalyptus.  They  make  good  railroad  ties,"  answered 
Brent  in  monotone. 

"But,  have  you  no  feeling  for  the  beautiful  this  morning?" 

"My  feelings  are  all  practical — they  are  mainly  bent  on  closing  real 
estate  sales." 

"Please  show  me  what  bargains  you  have  in  this  neighborhood. 
Now  there  is  a  beautiful  residence  with  your  sign  in  front:  *For 
Sale.'    What  is  the  price?" 

"Twenty  thousand,"  he  answered,  without  emphasis." 

"Why,  that's  a  real  bargain,  isn't  it?" 

"I  don't  think  much  of  it.  The  house  is  not  well  built.  The 
grounds  are  tawdry  and  overdone.    Not  a  bit  tasty." 

"But  I  think  it  is  rather  pretty.  I  like  that  clever  plan  and  the 
brightness  of  the  colors.    May  we  see  it  ?" 

"If  you  wish." 

She  looked  the  house  over  carefully,  while  the  humorist  tagged 
silently  after  her. 

"What  a  dear  little  closet." 

"Strikes  me  as  altogether  too  small.    I  like  space." 

"And  you  do  not  recommend  the  place  for  me  ?" 

"I  prefer  you  to  be  the  judge.  To  me  it  seems  a  cheaply  buik 
affair.    Shall  we  see  something  else  ?" 

Soon  they  were  speeding  in  the  machine  again,  and  the  humorist 
held  himself  to  a  rigid  silence. 

"Mr.  Tay,  you  are  in  a  peculiar  mood  today.  What  can  be  the 
matter?" 

"That  romance  of  yours  has  fastened  itself  upon  my  mind.    You 
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say  your  husband  died  after  a  violent  fever  induced  by  excessive 
emotional  writing?" 

"Yes.  He  overdid  himself,  but  can  we  not  discuss  that  some  other 
time  ?    Show  me  some  more  places/' 

"As  you  will." 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  widow  grew  less  talkative  and  the 
pair  returned  at  dusk  in  a  dead  silence.  Blackdon  Brent  chuckled 
heartily  to  himself,  for  all  was  going  well,  and  he  had  arranged  for 
another  tour  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  second  day  he  appeared  even  more  indiflFerent;  on  the 
third  he  became  pessimistic  and  almost  morbid.  And  the  only  sub- 
ject that  appealed  to  him  was  the  deceased  Harland  and  his  incom- 
plete novel. 

She  wanted  to  see  lots.  "Now,  that  block,  there,"  she  said,  point- 
ing with  her  gloved  finger,  "you  have  many  signs  on  them ;  they  must 
be  a  good  buy." 

"Those  lots  are  a  frost,"  he  replied,  turning  down  the  comers 
of  his  mouth.  "They  will  pass  for  individual  homes,  but  for  an 
investment,  never  I" 

A  little  later  a  large  acreage  proposition  appealed  to  her. 

"Don't  you  consider  it  for  a  moment,"  he  broke  in  pessimistically. 
"It's  good  for  pigs  and  cabbages.  You  are  not  suited  to  manage 
such  a  line."  He  paused  a  moment;  then  continued:  "Now,  can 
you  give  me  an  outline  of  that  plot  of  Mr.  Harland's?  At  what 
passage  was  the  deadly  fever  incurred?  It  is  a  very  unusual  and 
dramatic  case." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Tay?"  she  flared  out,  halt 
angry. 

"Matter?  Nothing  particular.  Once  and  a  while  we  real  estate 
men  get  tired  and  lose  our  enthusiasm,  and  are  interested  in  out- 
side matters — ^particularly  when  we  don't  close  deals."  He  spoke 
in  a  depressing,  gloomy  tone. 

The  humorist  could  see  she  wouldn't  apply  the  obvious  meaning, 
for  she  responded  lightly:  "Don't  take  my  husband's  death  too 
seriously.  I  would  not  want  you  to  sympathize  too  deeply  with 
me.  Now  there  is  a  nice  little  string  of  cottages.  They  would  yield 
a  splendid  income,  I  am  sure." 

"No — they  have  their  drawbacks.  Taxes  and  repairs  eat  up  the 
rents.  It  is  a  miserable  investment."  And  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon he  drenched  her  enthusiasm  with  cold  water. 

The  final  day  arrived.  As  a  negative  salesman.  Brent  felt  that  he 
was  performing  at  one  hundred  per  cent.  He  dressed  in  solid  black 
and  forced  his  spirits  to  the  lowest  depth.  He  began  by  talking 
of  the  defunct  Harland,  and  every  time  the  widow  forced  him  to 
other  subjects  he  discussed  harrowing  murders,  ghosts,  graveyard 
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confessions,  and  even  invented  several  premature  burials.    She  strove 
against  it. 

"See  that  beautiful  palace  on  the  hill.  I  suppose  it  must  have 
cost  $50,000. 

"I  wouldn't  want  it  for  thirty." 

"Mr.  Tay,  I  do  not  tmderstand  you — you  are  the  most  peculiar 
salesman  I  have  ever  seen.  The  only  things  you  have  recommended 
to  me  are  an  impractical  crocodile  farm  and  a  half  interest  in  an 
undertaking  establishment.  Are  you  going  to  continue  on  this  basis, 
and  see  none  of  the  good  points  in  the  bargains  that  interest  me? 
You  don't  like  the  weather,  the  sunshine,  the  trees  and  your  own 
properties — ^now,  what  is  the  matter?  You  were  so  enthusiastic 
that  afternoon  on  the  terrace." 

"That  afternoon — that  pathetic  story  of  your  husband  and — " 

She  became,  for  the  first  time,  indignant,  even  angjy. 

"I  never  want  you  to  refer  to  that  again." 

Brent  felt  that  he  was  rounding  to  the  finish  in  nice  shape,  and 
maintained  his  accustomed  silence. 

Finally  she  burst  out:  "Have  you  got  one  good  proposition  that 
you  really  can  recommend  ?" 

The  humorist  answered  with  his  usual  depression:  "Mrs.  Har-. 
land,  you  are  my  customer  as  long  as  you  call  on  our  firm.  My 
purpose  is  to  sell  to  you.  The  best  bargain  we  have  is  the  knoll 
and  terrace  you  saw  that  afternoon.  I  really  can  recommend  that 
If  you  don't  want  it,  I  will  go  out  with  you  daily,  as  long  as  you 
may  wish,  and  show  you  everything.  And  then,  perhaps,  you  will 
tell  me  more  about  Mr.  Harland  and  the  Romantic  Fever." 

The  "Unsalable  Widow"  fixed  him  with  wrathful  eyes,  but  he 
maintained  his  mournful  and  deferential  expression.  Suddenly  she 
burst  into  laughter,  long  and  full,  and  fairly  shook  with  uncontained 
merriment.  'The  simpletons,"  she  chuckled,  "the  simpletons  1 — ^I've 
led  them  all  a  jolly  chase ;  played  with  them  from  start  to  finish — 
and  what  a  rich  time  I've  had  I  And  young  Jerley  actually  fell  in 
love  with  me!  Old  Johnson  was  the  most  entertaining,  though, 
until  you  arrived.  You  are  a  student  of  human  nature  and  a  real 
salesman." 

"And  what  about  the  late  Mr.  Harland  ?"  asked  Brent  in  tones  of 
the  tomb. 

"1  left  the  Gaiety  for  his  money,"  she  answered,  carelessly. 

"And  the  novel,  please,  the  novel?" 

"It  was  a  corking  piece  of  rot." 

"And  the  Romantic  Fever?" 

"Typhoid." 

"Thank  heavens,"  sighed  Brent.  "And  now,"  he  continued,  "since 
all  is  so  well  cleared  up  between  us,  I  know  you  will  take  the  knoll." 

"Yes.  You  have  earned  your  sale.  But  that's  merely  a  detail. 
What  I've  been  looking  for  is  a  clear-headed  business  men  to  look 
after  my  little  pile.  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  slave  to  my  $650,000 
any  longer,  and,  if  you'll  name  your  salary,  you  may  manage  my 
estate  and  give  me  a  rest.  Please  say  *Yes,'  for  I'm  fairly  crazy  to 
get  back  to  the  dear  old  Gaiety." 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  MERRY-GO-ROUND  IN  THE  WILD 
AND  WOOLLY 

By  Maurice  Anderson. 

Illustrated  by  P.  A.  Carter 

MBER  of  years  after  Coronado  explored  the  South- 
est — about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterward, 
be  more  exact — ^the  first  merry-go-round  came  to 
ew  Mexico.     History  does  not  record  the  event; 
hence  these  annals. 
Today  this  particular  instrument  of  torture  and  delight  is  a 
wreck,  a  dilapidated  relic  of  former  greatness,  but  at  the  time  of 
its  construction,  twenty-odd  years  ago,  it  must  have  been  the  peer 
of  its  species.    Behold  the  reconstructed  ruin :  a  thing  of  beauty — 
from  childhood's  point  of  view — thirty  feet  in  diameter,  canopied 
by  gaudily-striped  canvas,  fluttering  with  flags  and  streamers,  glit- 
tering with  gilt,  resplendent  with  color.    In  the  completeness,  nov- 
elty and  elegance  of  its  equipment  it  left  little  to  be  desired.    This 
was  no  simple  hobby-horse  aflfair,  but  a  veritable  menagerie  of 
wood  and  leather.    Besides  the  regulation  steeds,  the  mounts  con- 
sisted of- lions,  tigers,  zebras,  deer  and  donkeys,  arranged  in  pairs 
according  to  kind,  realistically  painted,  gayly  caparisoned  and  fitted 
with  mechanical  devices  which  imparted  a  galloping  movement  to 
each  animal  as  the  machine  revolved. 

And  those  rickety  hulks  directly  behind  each  pair  of  mounts — 
they  were  once  gorgeous  chariots  furnished  with  leather-padded 
seats,  where  kindly  grandmothers  or  fond  parents,  too  dignified  or 
timid  to  hazard  a  motmt,  deigned  to  ride  in  compliance  with  the 
pleadings  of  importunate  offspring.     Then  there  was  the  barrel 


"That  There  Contraption's  Seen  Better  Days" 
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organ,  now  a  tuneless  reminder  of  the  days  when,  operated  by  a 
smiling  wooden  negro  dressed  in  a  suit  of  flaming  yellow  silk,  it 
provided  a  wild,  weird  music  to  accompany  the  galloping  of  the 
animals  and  the  ecstatic  shrieks  of  riding  youngsters.  The  motive- 
power  of  the  merry-go-round,  moreover,  had  been  a  steam  en- 
gine— quite  an  innovation  in  its  day — in  lieu  of  a  mule  or  an  old 
blind  horse. 

If  this  battered  historic  relic  could  speak  instead  of  squeak  what 
tales  it  might  tell  of  glad  revels  at  county  fairs,  street  carnivals, 
pleasure  resorts;  what  a  record  for  children  made  happy  and  vic- 
tims driven  to  nervous  prostration  by  its  unrelenting  racket;  what 
reminiscences  of  financial  disaster  to  unlucky  owners,  or  successes 
to  owners  more  fortunate!  Unhappily,  reliable  data  as  to  these 
early  years  of  its  career  are  wanting,  or  rather  inaccessible. 

Its  authentic  history  begins  when,  after  a  ruinous  tour  of  the 
South  one  winter,  the  owner  unceremoniously  abandoned  the  whole 
outfit  at  a  small  city  in  Missouri,  the  said  owner  being  unable  any 
longer  to  evade  the  horde  of  creditors  who  were  closing  in  upon 
him.  In  the  due  course  of  the  law  the  apparatus  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion by  the  sheriff  and  was  purchased  by  one.  Otto  Kepple,  for  a 
fraction  of  its  original  value. 

Otto  Kepple  was  the  proprietor  of  a  local  restaurant,  and  noth- 
ing could  have  been  farther  from  his  intention,  upon  attending  the 
sheriff's  sale,  than  the  purchasing  of  a  merry-go-round,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  a  sudden  freak  of  fancy  took  possession  of  him  and  he 
entered  into  the  bidding.  The  result  was — and  it  came  as  a  decided 
shock  when  he  realized  the  fact — that  the  merry-go-round  was 
knocked  down  to  him.  Upon  regaining  his  composure  of  mind  his 
first  thought  was  to  find  some  way  of  backing  out  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  when  his  frugal  and  irate  frau  pounced  upon  him  and 
sought  to  impress  him  with  the  enormity  of  his  act  by  separating 
him  from  divers  tufts  of  his  none  too  luxuriant  hair,  he  abruptly 
took  a  new  view  of  the  matter  and  maintained  that  he  had  made 
the  unique  purchase  with  malice  and  forethought.  Fuither,  he 
vowed  he  would  prove  that  the  purchase  was  a  wise  one. 

The  merry-go-round  was  set  up  at  the  edge  of  the  town  and 
thither  Otto  betook  himself  to  have  a  look  at  it.  The  prize  he 
beheld  was  not  one  to  rouse  his  spirits.  The  canopy  was  in  tat- 
ters; the  animais  forlorn  and  dejected  from  neglect  and  hard  ser- 
vice ;  the  wooden  Sambo  at  the  barrel  organ  was  a  beggar  in  raers : 
the  boiler  and  engine  were  rusty  and  out  of  repair;  whHe  paint 
and  putty  were  needed  throughout.  To  prepare  the  apparatus  for 
business  would  require  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  Otto  had 
little  ready  cash.  The  longer  he  gazed  upon  this  unwieldy  prop- 
erty the  firmer  became  his  conviction  that  he  had  an  elephant  on  his 
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hands — ^yet  an  elephant  is  not  an  undesirable  thing  to  own,  if  one 
knows  what  to  do  with  it.  And  oddly  enough,  with  all  his  mis- 
giving, Mr.  Kepple  felt  a  certain  thrill  in  the  ownership  of  the 
unbcautiful  object.  To  possess  that  machine  seemed  to  elevate  him 
from  the  semi-servility  of  a  restaurant  keeper  to  the  independent 
supremacy  of  a  showman. 

While  he  stood  cogitating,  a  tall,  lanky,  tobacco-chewing  stranger 
with  a  lopping  sombrero  approached  and  remarked  casually :  "That 
there  contraption's  seen  better  days,  eh?" 

"Id  loogs  lige  id,  yes,"  replied  Otto. 

"But  I  reckon  it's  made  a  heap  o'  money  in  its  day,  and  I  reckon 
it  could  make  a  heap  more  if  it  was  fixed  up  some  and  took  to  a 
place  where  it  would  be  a  novelty." 


"His  Irate  Frau" 

"You  tink  dot,  mister?"  exclaimed  Kepple,  hopefully. 

"I  sure  do,  pard*.  Now  you  take  Oklahomy — I  reckon  if  it  was 
took  to  one  o'  them  new  towns  down  there  it  would  make  money 
hand  over  fist  for  the  galoot  who  owns  it." 

Otto  went  home  inspired  with  a  bold  idea.--  Without  daring  to 
confide  in  his  wife,  he  quietly  set  about  to  find  a  purchaser  for  his 
restaurant  business,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  he  found  one. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  he  devoted  to  repairing  the  merry-go- 
round  and  outfitting  for  the  road. 

There  was  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  his  family  when  the 
full  import  of  Otto's  plans  was  learned,  but  it  all  was  of  no  avail. 
Mr.  Kepple  for  once  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  master  of  the 
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household  by  ignoring  all  objections  and  ordering  his  family  to 
accompany  him  to  Oklahoma,  whither  he  also  shipped  the  ma- 
chine. 

A  few  days  later  the  merry-go-round  was  set  up  and  ready 
for  business  at  Guthrie. 

"Ladies  and  chentlemens/'  began  Mr.  Kepple,  addressing  the 
crowd  which  had  assembled  at  the  first  toot  of  the  whistle;  'iadies 
and  chentlemens,  and  fellow  citizens  and  all  the  childrens  and  efery- 
boty — "  Here  he  paused  awkwardly  and  glanced  helplessly  toward 
his  wife  who  was  installed  in  the  ticket  booth.  Mrs.  Kepple  scowled 
upon  him,  and  he  resumed:  "Id  aind  no  use  to  mage  speeches. 
Dere  is  my  wife — she  sells  dcm  tigets.  Steb  righd  ub  and  puy 
your  tigets.  Ten  cents  a  ride  for  childrens,  and  grown-up  peoples 
half  brice !"  With  this  he  waved  his  arm  toward  the  ticket  booth, 
which  was  already  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  youngsters. 

There  ensued  a  mad,  unordered  scramble  for  seats  upon  the  most 
spectacular  mounts.  In  a  few  minutes  every  animal  was  straddled 
by  some  eager  youngster,  and  every  seat  in  the  chariot  crowded. 
Otto  pulled  the  whistle  rope  twice,  which  was  the  signal  for  his 
sixteen-year-old  son,  Herman — who  was  made  to  qualify  as  en- 
gineer— ^to  start  up.  As  the  engine  began  to  cough,  Mr.  Kepple 
gave  the  apparatus  a  starting  shove  and,  when  a  respectable  speed 
had  been  attained,  jumped  aboard,  walked  to  the  center  on  a  plank 
and  turned  the  power  on  Sambo,  who  thereupon  commenced  grind- 
ing out  clarion  strains  from  the  barrel  organ. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Kepple — ^this  propitious  beginning 
of  his  new  career.  The  shouting,  screaming  and  hurrahing  of  the 
joyous  children,  mingled  with  the  agonizing  emanations  of  the  or- 
gan, sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  sweet  music  of  a  dream.  It  was 
a  symphony  with  success  for  its  theme.  Involuntarily  his  chest 
swelled  out  as  he  walked  around  the  circular  inside  platform,  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  the  difficulty  he  had  in  maintaining  his  equi- 
librium on  that  uncertain  and  unaccustomed  footing.  A  dozen 
times  he  consulted  his  watch.  Five  minutes  was  the  time  allotted 
to  each  trip — ^how  long  were  those  first  five  minutes,  how  slowly 
they  passed,  and  how  delicious! 

At  length  he  gave  the  whistle  rope  a  single  jerk,  the  signal  to 
stop,  and  the  boy,  Herman,  shut  off  the  power.  Gradually  the 
gyrations  became  slower;  the  barrel  organ  screamed  and  bellowed 
in  protest,  but  finally  it  drawled  out  a  last  dismal  wail  and  the  merry- 
go-round  stopped. 

After  successful  runs  at  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City,  Kepple  got 
wind  that  a  government  payment  was  about  to  be  made  at  a  not 
very  distant  Indian  reservation,  and  straightway  he  packed  the  out- 
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fit  on  wagons  and  proceeded  thither  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
his  civilized  amusement  to  the  benighted  red  men. 

This  move  proved  to  be  a  wise  one,  for  the  Indians,  flush  with 
easy  Government  money,  spent  it  like  water.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  an  old  buck  to  come  early  in  the  morning  with  his  squaws 
and  children,  settle  himself  and  his  numerous  family  on  the  fan- 
tastic mounts  and  ride  continually  all  day  and  evening  until  closing 
time,  and  to  do  this  day  after  day,  not  counting  the  cost  as  long 
as  he  had  money.  The  discordant  music  of  the  barrel  organ,  too, 
seemed  most  delectable  to  the  untutored  aboriginal. 

The  young  bucks,  as  they  were  whirled  giddily  around,  with 
wild  yelps,  mock  war  cries  and  flourish  of  weapons,  were  at  first 


"Start  up  the  Whirligig" 

terrifying  to  Mrs.  Kepple,  but  she  speedily  learned  to  smother 
her  alarm,  for  was  not  the  sport  being  paid  for?  Indeed,  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  the  acrobatic  feats  which  the  young  warriors 
performed  from  the  backs  of  the  wooden  animals.  In  their  de- 
lirious enthusiasm  they  simulated  the  buffalo  hunt  with  intense 
realism ;  straining  eagerly  forward,  leaning  far  over  the  side,  pull- 
ing back  imaginary  bow  strings,  letting  fly  imaginary  arrows  at 
huge  imaginary  beasts  racing  and  plunging  before  them.  Likewise 
they  played  at  warfare;  enacting  fierce  battles,  shooting,  shouting, 
yelping  as  they  bore  down  upon  the  imaginary  foe. 

The  Indian  does  not,  as  a  rule,  believe  in  hoarding  his  unearned 
increment,  and  so,  between  the  rapacious  traders  and  the  seductive 
merry-go-round  they  were  soon  relieved  of  their  cash.    Kepple  was 
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already  preparing  to  leave  when  a  trifling  incident  encouraged  him 
to  remain  a  week  longer.  An  old  squaw  happened  to  bring  him  a 
pair  of  fine,  beautifully-beaded  moccasins  which,  by  the  sign  lan- 
guage, she  intimated  that  she  wished  to  barter  for  rides.  Kepple 
gladly  accepted  the  opportunity,  and  again  his  business  prospered, 
only  instead  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  he  received  as  the  medium  of 
exchange  buckskin  garments,  beadwork  ornaments,  feather  head- 
dresses, barbaric  jewelry,  Indian  curios  of  all  descriptions.  At 
the  close  of  his  sojourn  at  the  reservation,  he  shipped  half  a  dozen 
heavy  cases  of  such  articles  to  a  St.  Louis  firm,  realizing  a  hand- 
some double  profit  by  the  transaction.  Further,  as  the  supply  of 
curios  showed  signs  of  becoming  exhausted,  certain  improvident 
Indians  brought  in  ponies  to  trade  for  rides.  In  this  manner  Otto 
acquired  a  dozen  animals  and  was  cheerfully  entertaining  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  long  string  of  them  to  ship  north.  A  disconcerting 
episode  compelled  him  to  forego  that  plan.  One  morning  he  awoke 
to  find  that  every  "cayuse"  in  his  corral  had  vanished.  Thus  he 
learned  of  another  side  to  the  Indian  character — something  of  poor 
Lo's  code  of  ethics  pertaining  to  horse-flesh  in  confinement.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  coimtry  before  the  noble  red 
man  took  a  notion  to  "take  back"  the  other  property  he  had  hon- 
estly accumulated. 

Drifting  down  to  Texas,  the  Kepples  operated  at  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth,  but  with  indifferent  success,  for  in  these  cities  the 
merry-go-round  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  Next  he  trekked 
westward  in  search  of  virgin  territory  and  made  a  stand  at  a  place 
called  H — town.  The  original  name  of  this  settlement,  it  is  stated 
by  authorities,  was  Helltown,  and  it  deserved  its  title  by  reason  of 
its  former  reputation  for  short  lives  and  violent  deaths.  -  When 
Kepple  arrived,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  less  than 
two  hundred,  and  ascertaining  this  unpromising  fact,  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Kepple  shed  bitter  tears  and  unmercifully  reproached  her 
husband. 

*'I  heard  it  vas  a  lifely  blace,"  was  all  the  despondent  man  could 
say  in  self-defense  for  his  coming  to  such  a  ridiculous  hamlet.  The 
lone  hotel-keeper  of  H — town,  while  admitting  that  the  place  wasn't 
much  in  itself,  boasted  that  it  was  in  the  center  of  a  number  of 
prosperous  cow  camps,  and  that  "sometimes  the  doggoned  village 
got  pretty  blame  rambunctious,  when  the  punchers  came  in  for  a 
little  recreation."  With  the  light  of  this  information,  Otto  was  able 
to  understand  how  such  a  small  town  could  support  its  half  dozen 
commodious  saloons,  the  presence  of  which  had  hitherto  puzzled 
him. 

It  was  Friday  when  the  Kepples  found  themselves  in  H — town, 
but  had  they  been  able  to  get  a  freight  car  on  short  notice  they 
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would  have  decamped  that  same  day.  As  it  was,  they  set  up  the 
apparatus,  hoping  to  make  expenses,  at  least,  until  transportation 
facilities  were  provided.  While  Kepple  was  bemoaning  his  ill 
luck  on  Saturday  morning,  a  number  of  cow  punchers  from  the 
Triangle-Q  Ranch  rode  into  town  with  a  bimch  of  steers  for  ship- 
ment, and  after  they  had  secured  the  cattle  in  the  corrals  along  the 
railroad  track,  they  lingered  for  a  "little  recreation,"  as  the  hotel 
man  stated  it.  Now  it  was  made  plain  to  Mr.  Kepple  why  H — ^town 
had  a  reputation  of  being  lively.  The  reason  was  impressed  upon 
him  quite  forcibly  at  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  He  and  his 
family  had  gone  to  bed  in  their  tent  adjoining  the  merry-go-round 
when  a  pair  of  half-intoxicated  cowboys  invaded  the  flimsy  domicile 
and  ordered  him  to  "roll  out  and  start  up  the  whirligig."  Objec- 
tions were  quelled  at  the  points  of  two  big,  ugly  six-shooters  held 
close  to  his  face,  so  Kepple  meekly  arose  and  routed  out  his  son, 
whom  he  commanded  to  get  up  steam  as  quickly  as  possible.  A 
mob  of  "cow-punchers"  superintended  the  work,  punctuating  their 
remarks  by  pistol  shots. 

In  addition  to  the  men  from  the  Triangle-Q  Ranch,  half  a  hun- 
dred other  cowboys  were  in  town.  All  were  well  "lubricated  with 
booze"  and  just  in  the  frame  of  mind  for  some  unusual  excitement. 
The  fun  commenced — that  is,  "hell  broke  loose" — when  the  whirli- 
gig was  ready  to  start.  Astride  their  incongruous  mounts,  the  boys 
discharged  a  volley  of  shots  and,  as  the  music  was  turned  on  and 
tfie  speed  increased,  gave  vent  to  a  series  of  ear-splitting  "whoop- 
ees." Ere  long  the  canvas  overhead  was  perforated  by  bullets,  every 
animal  riddled  and  Sambo — he  was  a  favorite  mark — sore  wounded. 
Otto  groaned  as  he  saw  how  roughly  his  property  was  being  handled, 
but  there  was  no  respect  paid  to  him  during  the  mad  carnival ;  he 
was  ordered  about  like  a  Chinese  cook.  "Git  up  more  steam — 
this  ain't  a  funeral  1  Let  her  rip!  Don't  mind  the  speed  limit! 
Keep  the  whistle  going!"  Such  were  the  constant  demands,  and, 
furthermore,  the  boys  were  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  address  him  as, 
"Dutch,  Sauerkraut,  Pumpernickel,  Sausage," — anything  to  reflect 
upon  the  beloved  land  of  his  nativity.  To  crown  all  these 
indignities,  not  one  of  the  happy-go-lucky  patrons  oflFered  to  pay  a 
cent  for  their  fun.  What  would  his  money-loving  wife  say  to  that  ? 
He  shuddered  as  he  contemplated  the  interview  in  store  for  him; 
he  almost  took  comfort  in  the  thought  of  his  possible  death  by  a 
stray  bullet. 

In  view  of  these  agonizing  thoughts,  judge  of  Kepple's  surprise 
when,  as  the  reluctant  day  began  to  dawn,  a  delegation  of  his 
rollicking  guests  approached  him  and  their  spokesman  inquired  care- 
lessly:    "Well,  old  Pretzelheimer,  we've  had  a  very  sociable  time 
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together — ^you  sure  are  a  gentleman  to  provide  so  handsomely  for 
our  amusement — what's  the  damage?" 

'*Dere  is  lots  of  damage,  chentlemens,"  faltered  Otto. 

"Name  your  price,"  ordered  the  spokesman. 

Then  it  dawned  upon  the  trembling  proprietor  that  they  in- 
tended to  pay,  and  he  said  hastily,  fearing  they  might  change  their 
minds:  "Yust  pay  vot  you  tink  id's  vort."  Immediately  he  had 
spoken  he  felt  like  kicking  himself  for  not  having  had  the  pres* 
ence  of  mind  to  charge  fifty  dollars  for  the  mischief,  but  when  the 
boys  made  up  a  purse  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  presented  it 
to  him,  he  was  too  weak  with  astonishment  and  delight  even  to  thank 
them. 

The  news  of  the  wild  revel  spread  like  wildfire  to  the  remotest 
ranches  and  cow-camps,  and  consequently  the  punchers  flocked  to 
town  to  "play  with  the  whirligig."  Kepple  had  to  suffer  much  abuse 
both  to  self  and  property,  yet  he  prospered  financially,  for  the  cow- 
boys were  extremely  liberal  in  settling  up.  At  the  end  of  his  ten- 
day  run  in  H — ^town,  however,  there  was  not  a  tail  left  on  any  of  the 
animals;  every  beast  was  badly  crippled  otherwise,  also;  Sambo's 
shiny  black  face  was  hideously  pockmarked  by  bullets  and  his  clothes 
were  in  ribbons ;  and  the  barrel  organ,  heavily  innoculated  with  lead, 
suffered  a  serious  internal  derangement,  as  was  evident  by  the  dys- 
peptic groans  and  asthmatic  wheezes  it  now  gave  forth  in  place  of 
its  former  all-penetrating  tonal  ravings. 

The  next  jump  was  to  El  Paso  where,  after  having  the  most 
necessary  repairs  made,  Kepple  did  a  fair  business  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  began  following  up  the  Rio  Grande.  He  argued  that  he 
ought  to  do  well  in  New  Mexico,  as  this  was  truly  virgin  territory 
for  a  merry-go-round,  and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  his  venture  was  fruit- 
ful of  dollars,  thanks  to  the  pleasure-loving  Mexicans.  Stopping  for 
varying  periods  at  Las  Cruces,  Socorro,  Albuquerque,  Santa  Fe,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  towns,  it  was  two  years  before  he  reached  Taos, 
the  goal  of  his  travels.  Those  two  years  were  fraught  with  many 
strange  experiences:  there  had  been  numerous  mishaps  and  occa- 
sional losses ;  once  the  canopy  caught  fire  from  a  gasoline  torch  and 
caused  considerable  damage;  once  the  boiler  blew  up  and  badly 
scalded  Herman;  another  time  a  child  was  hurt  by  falling  off  a 
mount ;  others  were  injured  in  one  way  or  another ;  there  were  fre- 
quent breakdowns  of  the  machinery,  and  a  host  of  trifling  accidents 
peculiar  to  the  business. 

Incidents  ludicrous,  weird  and  even  tragic  had  occurred.  On  the 
morning  after  one  St.  Patrick's  day  Kepple  found  every  animal  of 
his  merry-go-round  menagerie  painted  a  bright  green — the  work, 
no  doubt,  of  some  American  practical  joker  in  the  vicinity.  In  an- 
other instance  a  half-witted  senorita  unaccountably  developed  s)rmp- 
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toms  of  having  fallen  deeply  in  love,  not  with  Otto  or  his  son,  but 
with  Sambo,  the  wooden  negro.  Upon  this  unresponsive  idol  she 
feasted  her  yearning  eyes  day  after  day,  and  at  length,  her  passion 
getting  the  better  of  her,  she  rushed  to  him,  embraced  him  ardently 
and  covered  his  smiling  black  face  with  kisses.  The  demented  girl 
was  finally  cured  of  her  rash  infatuation  by  being  told  that  Sambo 
was  a  witch  who  would  shrivel  up  her  soul  if  she  continued  to  molest 
him.  But  the  most  appalling  episode  of  all  was  that  when  a  party 
of  enraged  sheep  men,  bent  upon  lynching  a  cattle  man  who  had  shot 
a  sheepherder,  made  use  of  the  rigging  of  the  merry-go-roimd  in  the 
grewsome  ceremony. 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  that  the  Kepples  decided  to  visit 
Taos,  which  was  twenty-five  miles  from  a  railroad  and  accessible  only 
over  rough,  steep  roads,  but  being  assured  that  the  town  was  in 
the  center  of  a  fruitful  valley,  where  dwelt  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitants hungering  for  amusement,  he  had  his  apparatus  transported 
piecemeal  to  the  isolated  land  of  promise.  He  merely  had  intended 
to  stay  in  Taos  a  month,  but  since  his  amusement  was  so  generously 
patronized  in  that  Mexican  community,  he  stayed  longer.  As  the 
summer  wore  on,  the  people  came  to  regard  the  merry-go-round  as 
a  permanent  feature  and  would  not  hear  of  Kepple's  leaving. 

The  great  day  of  the  year  in  the  Taos  valley  is  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  of  the  annual  feast  of  San  Geronimo,  a  fiesta  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians.  The  elaborate  Indian  ceremonies  of  this  day 
attract  visitors  from  far  and  near,  and  it  was  principally  in  anticipa- 
tion of  "big  business"  incidental  to  the  celebration  that  decided 
Kepple  to  prolong  his  stay.  To  winter  in  Taos,  he  held  would  be 
unprofitable,  yet  immediately  after  the  San  Geronimo  festival  a 
severe  snow  storm  surprised  the  valley  and  rendered  the  roads  im- 
practicable for  moving  heavy  paraphernalia.  Then  one  thing  after 
another:  rain,  snow,  the  flush  money  after  the  harvests,  contributed 
to  his  delay  until  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  risk  moving  at  all. 
Shortly  before  Christmas,  business  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and  since 
there  would  be  no  more  flush  money  until  after  the  spring  shearing 
of  sheep,  Kepple  viewed  the  prospect  of  three  or  four  dull  months, 
but,  as  it  happened,  his  luck  had  not  deserted  him  even  now.  Act- 
ing upon  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Darby,  an  American  old-timer  of 
the  place,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Revista  de  Taos,  the 
only  newspaper  in  the  valley.  The  ad,  printed  in  Spanish,  being 
translated,  read : 

"Come  Ride  on  the  Merry-go-round. 

If  You  Have  no  Money,  Ride  just  the  Same. 

Bring  your  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Grain,  Chickens,  Eggs — 

Anything  You  Have  to  Sell 

And 

Exchange  it  for  Rides  on  the  Merry-go-round." 

It  seemed  a  trifling  matter  for  the  indulgent  Mexican  mother  to 
hand  out  a  few  apples,  potatoes,  carrots,  onions  or  eggs,  a  pound  or 
two  of  grain  or  beans  to  her  pleading  muchacho,  who  wanted  to 
ride  on  the  "terrible  beasts,"  as  the  Mexican  children  called  them. 
Hence  produce  came  in  by  the  handful,  pocketful,  basketful,  bagful ; 
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it  came  done  up  in  shawls,  handkerchiefs  or  newspapers,  and  it  all 
went  to  swell  the  store  of  Mr.  Kepple,  who  erected  a  tent  near  his 
business  stand  to  receive  the  daily  offerings.  From  this  tent,  by  the 
way,  certain  resourceful  youths  purloined  divers  products  and  used 
them  over  again  in  exchange  for  rides.  Accordingly  there  was  the 
appearance  of  rushing  business  for  a  while,  until  the  ruse  was  dis- 
covered and  provided  against. 

By  operating  on  pleasant  days  all  through  the  mild  winter,  Kepple 
acquired  a  great  stock  of  produce,  besides  being  supplied  with  fuel, 
meat,  butter,  milk,  cheeses  and  other  necessities  for  his  own  use. 
For  the  grain  and  eggs  brought  in  there  was  a  ready  market  in  the 
local  stores,  but  with  2ie  vegetables  it  was  different,  there  being  little 
sale  for  these  since  it  was  Uie  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to  lay  in  a 
sufficient  supply  in  their  own  homes  to  last  all  winter.  He  was 
beginning  to  fear  his  stock  of  perishables  would  rot  on  his  hands 
when  once  more  Fortune  favored  him.  The  tribute  paid  to  pleasure 
had  been  too  heavy ;  there  suddenly  became  manifest  a  shortage  in 
the  very  sort  of  supplies  he  had  hoarded  up  and  the  store  bought  out 
his  surplus  at  a  fair  figure  in  order  to  sell  it  back  to  the  natives  on 
credit 

During  the  three  years  he  had  been  in  the  amusement  line,  Keppk 
amassed  a  small  fortune,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  his  merry-go- 
round  was  badly  battered  up  by  the  continual  hard  usage ;  the  old 
engine  was  about  done  for,  and  the  barrel  organ  worse  than  useless. 
Before  taking  the  road  again  he  would  need  to  expend  a  tidy  sum  in 
restoring  the  property,  hence  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his 
wife,  accepted  a  reasonable  offer  for  his  outfit,  and  departed  with  his 
family  for  the  East  where,  from  last  accounts,  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  flourishing  seaside  hotel. 

The  local  undertaker,  the  person  who  purchased  the  merry-go- 
round,  or  the  remains  of  it — ^as  was  fitting  and  proper — ^made  a  feeble 
effort  to  patch  up  the  apparatus,  and  by  discarding  the  engine  and 
substituting  an  old  horse  as  the  motive  power,  carried  on  the  enter- 
prise with  varying  success  for  a  few  years  as  a  side-issue  to  his 
regular  calling,  but  breakdowns  becoming  so  frequent  and  expensive, 
he  eventually  grew  disgusted  and  practically  abandoned  the  business, 
merely  operating  for  a  few  days  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  San 
Geronimo  fiesta,  that  is,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

Sambo,  the  stoical  wooden  negro,  who  served  so  long  and  faith- 
fully at  the  barrel  organ,  has  met  with  a  just  and  happy  reward  fnr 
all  his  sufferings.  He  was  stolen  one  night  from  his  post  and  for 
two  years  his  whereabouts  remained  a  deep  mystery ;  then  it  leaked 
out — ^as  such  things  invariably  do— that  he  had  been  apotheosized 
into  a  santo  and  occupied  a  glorious  position  on  the  altar  of  a  certain 
Penitente  tnorada  in  the  vicinity  of  Taos.  There,  dressed  up  in  lace 
petticoats,  adorned  with  gaudy  paper  flowers,  and  with  his  serene 
black,  bullet-scarred  countenance  immaculately  whitewashed,  he  is 
privileged  to  gaze  upon  the  horrors  of  self-torture  practiced  by  the 
fanatical  "Brothers  of  the  Light,"  and  to  feel  that  his  unchanging, 
beneficent  smile  is  of  some  comfort,  perhaps,  to  those  zealous 
wretches  in  their  frightful  agony. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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THE  FABULOUS 

By  R.  Claiborne  Pitzee. 
CHAPTER  XL 
''coon/' 
Y  found  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  blotted  out  by 
leets  of  falling  water,  while  the  surface  was  churned 
ito  a  white  foam. 

"Dare  we  cross  here?"  Luke  asked,  "or  must  we 
ride  up  to  the  ford?" 

As  he  spoke,  a  low,  crested  wave  went  rolling  past,  with  the 
water  foaming  below  it ;  indeed,  it  was  a  wall  of  water,  and  behind 
it  the  river  flowed  bank-high.  June,  studying  it,  pursed  her  lips  in 
doubt.  "I'm  afraid — "  she  began,  when  she  checked  herself  and  bent 
forward,  listening.  Two  pistol  shots  sounded  from  somewhere  on 
the  obscured  bank,  and  then  two  more  came,  muffled  by  the  noises 
of  the  flood  and  storm. 

"Let  me  have  your  revolver,"  June  said.  "It  sounds  like  Smudge, 
and  yet  he  should  be  over  here  by  now.  Is  it  possible  that  he  didn't 
get  across  ?  I — he  should  be  on  this  side  of  the  river."  Receiving 
the  revolver,  she  fired  the  five  shots  rapidly.  An  answering  fire- 
arm popped  from  the  far  bank. 

"Smudge,  I  think,"  June  explained.  "Evidently  he  didn't  get  on 
this  side  before  the  storm  broke.  Load  this  again.  Last  year  he 
pleased  himself  by  inventing  a  code  of  sigpials  for  just  us  two.  It 
is  possible  that  mother  or  Mr.  Scammel  knows  the  code;  I  don't 
remember ;  it  was  nothing  to  keep  secret.  But  I  think  that  is  Smudge. 
He  fired  twice  then,  didn't  he?    Answer  by  one  shot." 

Two  muffled  reports  replied  to  Luke's  answer;  and  in  a  moment 
two  more;  and  again,  two  more. 

"Two  shots  are  *no,'  "  June  puzzled.    "They  must  mean — ?'* 

"  'No;  don't  come?'    Don't  venture  to  cross?"  Luke  suggested. 

"Exactly,"  June  shivered.  "They  are  right.  We're  caught  on 
this  side,  the  flood  is  rising  fast.  See,  it  is  almost  at  your  horse's 
hoofs." 

"Thick — muddy — nauseous !  What  a  chamal  smell  it  has !  What 
shall  we  do  now  ?    You  must  not  stay  in  the  rain." 

"The  cabin,"  June  returned,  briefly.  "Fire  your  revolver  as  you 
ride  away,  and  they  will  know  we  have  gone  up  Cub  to  shelter." 

"I  hope  a  flood  doesn't  come  down  here,"  Luke  ventured,  anxiously 
surveying  the  swollen  creek.  "Not  until  we  get  out  of  the  bed,  any- 
how." 

"It's  not  probable;  the  heavy  fall  is  to  the  west;  but  we  must 
ride  fast.  And  I'm  horribly  damp.  I'm  glad  Smudge  is  at  home," 
she  added,  half  to  herself,  and  obviously  as  an  afterthought.    Her 
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mind  was  not  wholly  engrossed  by  her  surroundings ;  some  abstract 
thought,  some  dream  perhaps,  clung  to  her,  and  prompted  that  vague 
and  meaningless  remark,  as  it  had  prompted  former  curt  phrases. 
Luke  hardly  noticed. 

Again  she  spurred  her  horse,  and  again  Luke  followed,  signalling 
with  his  revolver  to  Smudge  as  he  rode.  The  Chicag^an  was  wet 
to  the  skin.  Despite  the  hard  riding  his  flesh  grew  chill  and  numb, 
his  hands  and  lips  became  blue,  icy  water  trickled  into  his  eyes, 
and  his  teeth  began  to  click.  For  a  time  June's  raincoat  partly  pro* 
tected  her  body,  yet  her  hat  sagged,  heavy  strands  of  hair  clung 
to  her  cheeks,  and  she  visibly  shivered  and  shook. 

"It's  not  much  farther,"  she  said,  noticing  Luke's  blue  face. 
"I  don't  know  how  we'll  get  warm.  I'm  like  a  wet  rat.  This 
slicker  is  almost  worthless." 

"You'll  die !"  Luke  groaned.  "This  is  awful,  girl  I  Are  you  very 
wet?" 

June  nodded.  "Sopping,"  she  said;  "my  boots  are  full,  even. 
But  it  won't  harm  me,  don't  worry.  I've" — her  teeth  clattered — 
"I've  been  wet  before." 

"Not  in  this  way.  Aren't  we  there  yet?  We  were  foolish  to  turn 
back  to  the  river.    We'd  have  been  sheltered  long  before  this." 

"I  should  have  known  better,"  June  chattered.  "I'm  so  sorry, 
Lu — Mr.  Winne.  You're  not  used  to  our  climate;  this  will  be 
worse  for  you  than  for  me.  And  our  wet  clothes!  We  have  no 
way  to  change." 

"Dad  Welcome?"  Luke  hopefully  suggested.  "He's  ahead  of  us. 
You  half  expected  to  meet  him  near  the  cabin?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  He  may  have  something  for  you.  I — .  We're 
almost  there.    You  can't  see — the  storm  hides  it.    To  the  right." 

Falling  sheets  of  rain  blotted  out  the  flanking  hills,  and  the  storm 
caused  even  near-by  objects  to  become  vague  and  disproportioned. 
A  dyke  of  red  sandstone,  jutting  from  the  hidden  gully-bank,  flashed 
past  the  racing  horses,  and  June  turned  to  the  right  up  a  flooded  and- 
guttered  way  that  had  once  been  a  wagon  road.  The  cabin  came 
into  view ;  a  long  and  squat  log  building,  with  the  roof  fallen  in  ajt 
one  end,  with  windows  roughly  boarded,  and  with  a  gaping  door- 
way.   There  was  no  sign  of  Welcome ;  the  place  appeared  deserted. 

Luke  numbly  swung  from  his  saddle  and  helped  June  to  the 
ground.  Without  glancing  at  their  animals  they  ran  under  shelter. 
The  room  was  long  and  dim,  a  fireplace  in  the  far  wall  was  darkly 
discernible;  yet  the  roof  over  this  room  was  sound.  There  was  a 
board  floor,  dirty  and  rotten,  but  dry,  and  a  rude  door  sagged  open, 
held  in  place  to  the  frame  by  the  one  remaining  hinge.  Crossing  to 
the  fireplace,  Luke  saw  a  pile  of  dead  twigs,  drift-wood,  stumps 
and  rotted  fencing  thrown  to  one  side. 
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"Thank  heaven  I"  he  said,  fervently.  "Some  one — Welcome,  I 
guess — ^has  piled  wood  here.  He  has  gone  on.  I'll  have  a  fire 
in  a  jiffy.    Is  the  next  room  habitable  ?*' 

"Give  me  your  match-safe,"  June  commanded.  "No,  this  roof 
is  all  that's  left  whole.  Your  matches,  quick;  and  a  pocket  knife  I 
ni  start  the  fire.    You  must  get  the  horses  under  shelter." 

"But—" 

"Don't  delay.  I'm  frozen.  And  you  must  get  by  a  fire  as  quickly 
as  possible.  'You  mig^t  catch  pneumonia.  Hurry!  I'm  capable 
of  starting  a  fire,  I  hope." 

Luke  handed  her  his  match-safe.    "The  horses — ?"  he  asked. 

"There's  a  fairly  sound  shed  directly  north  up  the  slope.  We 
keep  hay  in  the  loft.  I  hope  you  find  Daddy  Welcome,  or  at  least 
his  wagon;  you  might  search  for  the  hanging  tree  if  you  are  not 
too  chilled;  he  might  be  there.  Unsaddle  the  broncos,  throw  hay 
down,  and  run  back." 

Winne  paused  at  the  entrance  long  enough  to  get  the  door  into 
place,  and  then  climbed  into  his  saddle.  The  shed  was  some  dis- 
tance away,  and,  as  the  old  road  that  led  to  the  cabin  ended  at  a 
group  of  crumbled  stone  stables,  Luke  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
shelter.  When  he  finally  reached  the  shed  he  saw  no  trace  of  Wel- 
come, and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  stabling  the  horses  and  feed- 
ing them,  he  was  chilled  to  the  bone.  He  shivered  and  shook  under 
the  heavy  lash  of  rain  that  greeted  him  in  the  open,  and,  stumbling 
blindly  toward  the  cabin,  he  turned  down  the  slope.  But  his  thought 
was  not  of  himself,  nor  of  his  critical  situation;  rather,  his  mind 
could  contain  but  one  subject — ^June;  June's  peril  from  exposure; 
June,  chilled,  wet,  suffering  not  only  extreme  discomfort,  but  unre- 
lievable  hurt;  and  to  him  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  more  danger- 
ously situated  now  than  if  she  had  attempted  to  ford  the  river. 
Thus  thinking,  he  broke  into  a  run,  but  in  the  dusk  he  bent  his 
steps  almost  directly  creekward,  leaving  the  unseen  cabin  quite  a 
distance  to  his  left  hand,  and  coming  directly  to  swollen  and  muddy 
Cub  Creek.  He  paused  in  bewilderment,  turned  down  with  the 
flood,  hesitated,  and  went  up  the  creek.  A  road  ran  there,  and  in 
his  uncertainty  Luke  concluded  that  he  must  have  gone  past  the 
cabin  blindly.    He  hurried,  therefore,  while  the  incessant  rain  fell. 

Cub  Creek  was  rapidly  becoming  unfordable;  what,  an  hour  be- 
fore, had  been  a  mere  trickling  rivulet,  meandering  through  winding 
ways,  was  now  a  fetid  torrent,  foamy,  viscous,  burdened  with  logs, 
fallen  trees  and  even  boulders  buoyed  up  on  the  thick  waters.  Wave 
succeeded  wave,  even  as  he  ascended  the  gully,  until  a  thread  of 
water  flowed  out  upon  the  road  underfoot.  This  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  and  he  stopped,  gasping  from  the  passionate  run,  but  heated 
and  feeling  for  the  moment  his  normal  self;  and  then  he  realized 
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that  he  had  come  too  far  north  and  that  June  was  somewhere  below 
him.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do;  he  ascended  the  hill  slope 
until  he  had  reached  the  height  occupied  by  the  cabin;  thence  he 
went  southward^  carefully  peering  through  the  storm  as  he  walked. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  glimpsed  before  him  the  vague 
outlines  of  a  towering  spruce  pine,  the  one  tree  he  had  seen  in 
that  barren  gulch.  That,  doubtless,  was  the  hanging  tree  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much;  the  tree  where,  in  half  legendary  days,  his 
cousin,  Orin  Musgrove,  met  a  disgraceful  death;  the  tree,  too,  that 
he  had  heard  June  say  stood  '*above"  the  old  Downing  ranch  house. 
He  hurried  his  steps.  Then  he  suddenly  recollected  Dad  Welcome 
and  Dad  Welcome's  wagon,  and  he  ran  forward. 

In  the  excitement  of  getting  lost,  in  the  worry  over  June's  predica^ 
ment,  Luke  had  forgotten  Welcome,  but  now  he  remembered  that 
the  pedlar's  outfit  should  have  been  left  near  the  cabin — had  not 
June  said  it  was  Welcome's  custom  to  cache  his  wagon  under  the 
hanging  tree?  There,  sheltered  by  wide-spreading  limbs,  was  the 
wagon-box,  without  its  hooped  covering ;  but  the  canvas  was  strapped 
down  over  boxes  and  chattels  carefully  packed,  a  brown  tarpaulin 
was  tied  over  the  canvas,  and,  above  all,  was  a  wet  sheet  painted, 
in  running  ink  with  scrawled  letters  that  announced:  *'Dad  Wel- 
come's cache.    Don't  loot !    If  hungry,  grub  under  seat." 

When  Luke  finally  found  the  cabin  and  knocked  at  the  tremulous 
door  he  bore  a  heavy  burden  in  his  arms.  June,  in  the  doorway, 
almost  embraced  him ;  the  white  faded  from  her  cheeks  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  nervous  flush ;  her  lips  trembled,  her  eyelids  quivered. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  think!"  she  cried,  catching  his  arm  as 
he  entered.  "I  was  afraid  something  had  happened.  1  was  going 
to  start  after  you.    I'm  so  glad  you  are  safe!" 

"Welcome's  wagon!"  Luke  rejoined;  "I  found  it.  Everything 
was  there.  Even  clothes ;  see !"  He  threw  the  bundle  to  the  floor. 
"Dry  slicker,"  he  announced;  "clothes,  shirts,  boots — you — ."  He 
looked  up.    "Will  you  wear  them  ?    Are  you  warmed  ?" 

June  had  retreated  to  the  broad  fireplace,  where  a  cheerful  blaze 
roared  and  jumped  up  the  chimney,  and  there  she  stood  in  profile 
against  the  light,  while  she  carefully  avoided  Luke's  eyes.  Water 
still  dripped  from  her  sodden  garments,  steaming  in  the  heat. 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  simply;  "I  must.  I  often  did  before  I  went 
to  school.    Thank  you ;  I'm  catching  cold  now.    And  you  ?" 

"I'll  be  a  bullfrog  in  an  hour.  I  can  feel  my  toes  webbing.  But 
I  have  whisky  here — bacon,  coffee,  a  can  of  hard-tack— couldn't 
find  any  kitchen  things.  We'll  get  some  sort  of  a  dinner  later.  I'll 
go  to  the  shed  and  change,  for  now  I  can  find  my  way  about.  Here 
are  the  clothes.    Ill  wrap  mine  in  the  slicker." 

June  nodded,  but  refrained  from  speech.    A  glass  of  whisky  sent 
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Luke's  blood  racing>  and  he  went  into  the  diminishing  storm  with 
renewed  life  tingling  through  his  body.  His  water-soaked  cloth- 
ing he  hung  on  pegs  in  the  shed.  The  new  suit  of  blue-jeans,  Cali- 
fornia flannel  and  wool,  was  a  fair  fit,  though  the  top-boots  were 
a  trifle  large ;  but  he  delayed  long  enough  to  comb  his  hair  with  his 
fingers,  adjust  the  red  bandana  more  jauntily  to  his  neck,  and  strap 
his  revolver  belt  about  him.  Thus  accoutered,  dry  and  glowing 
from  a  good  rub,  and  wrapped  in  the  slicker,  he  returned  to  the 
cabin.  A  slim  boy,  with  a  new  sombrero  cocked  over  one  ear  and 
hiding  the  hair,  stood  where  June  had  stood  by  the  fire ;  and,  after 
a  slight  hesitancy,  faced  him,  blushing  prettily. 

"Now,"  Luke  said,  admiringly,  "I've  met  Coon  Downing.  Feel 
comfortable  again?  This  is  quite  an  adventure,  isn't  it?"  He  hung 
up  his  waterproof,  unstrapped  the  revolver  from  his  waist  and  put 
it  aside,  and  turned  to  the  victuals  on  the  floor,  while  he  studiously 
avoided  looking  in  Coon's  direction,  hoping  thereby  to  put  her  more 
at  her  ease. 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  after  watching  him  a  moment ;  "it  was  very 
thoughtful  of  you  to  hunt  for  the  wagon.  Thank  you.  And  now, 
you  are  quite  right  about  Coon — ^just  treat  me  as  a  boy  comrade 
until  we  get  out  of  this  mess ;  won't  you,  Luke  ?  I've  found  a  place 
for  my  wet  clothes  in  the  next  room,  against  the  chimney  where 
the  heat  may  help  dry  them,  and  under  a  part  of  the  roof  there; 
all  but  my  shoes."  She  came  toward  him,  and  exhibited  a  very 
small  foot  in  an  absurdly  large  sock.  "Those  boots,"  she  laughed, 
"were  big  enough  for  five  of  me.  It  was  thoughtful. of  you  to 
bring  me  two  pairs  of  hose.  They  will  serve  till  my  own  boots  dry 
by  the  fire.    You  aren't  chilled  now?" 

"Fit  as  a  fiddle.  How  long  do  these  floods  last,  anyhow?  It's 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Cub  is  booming,  but  the  heaviest  rain  seems  to 
have  fallen.  Of  course,  the  water  is  coming  down  pretty  hard  as 
yet,  but  more  naturally.  It  isn't  falling  in  sheets,  as  it  did  a  while 
back.  Do  you  think  Saw  will  have  subsided  enough  by  evening 
to  let  us  across?  Of  course,  we  must  get  to  the  ranch  tonight,  by 
some  hook  or  crook." 

"The  flood  may  last  two  or  three  days,"  June  said,  calmly.  "What 
have  we  to  eat  here  ?  There's  a  can  over  yonder  for  the  coffee,  and 
I  see  that  you  found  tin  cups  in  the  wagon.  We  can  broil  the  bacon. 
.    .    .    .    No,  it's  impossible  to  get  home  tonight." 

Luke  looked  up  with  a  long  face.    "But  your  mother  I"  he  cried. 

"She  will  know  I  am  safe.  Very  fortunately,  for  more  than  one 
reason,  Smudge  did  not  get  across  before  the  flood,  and  so  our  sig- 
nal will  tell  mother  that  we  are  here.  She  will  know  you  are  with 
me,  so  she  won't  worry  very  much." 

"Yes,  but  I — ^that's  just  it.    If  we  can't  get  to  the  ranch,  wouldn't 
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it  be  better  for  me  to  ride  up  the  gulch  this  afternoon  and  hunt 
a  prospectors'  camp?    They  might  help  us  in  some  way." 

Coon  laid  a  light  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Thank  you/'  she  said. 
"No;  it  isn't  necessary,  though  I — ^appreciate.  But  now  I  am  just 
your  boy  partner,  Coon.  If  we  stay  here  you  might  manage  a  bunk 
in  the  next  room,  under  the  eaves."  She  offered  him  her  hand. 
"Shall  we  shake  on  the  partnership?" 

Luke  complied,  while  his  eyes,  sober  and  respectful,  thanked  her 
for  her  confidence. 

"Now,"  she  resumed,  with  an  abrupt  change  of  mood,  "I'll  be 
as  hungry  as  a  bear  by  noon,  Luke.  Let's  see  how  we  can  man- 
age. Broiled  bacon,  crackers,  coffee — no  sugar,  no  flour,  no  canned 
stuflF.  This  will  do  for  lunch.  When  the  rain  stops  this  afternoon 
we  will  make  a  raid  on  the  wagon  again  and  stock  up.  We  will 
find  lots  of  things  we  need.  Cut  two  long  sticks,  with  sharp  points ; 
they  will  do  for  bacon-spits.  Get  me  that  can  full  of  water.  And 
then  you  may  use  your  ingenuity  in  fixing  a  table,  two  stools  or  a 
bench  of  some  sort — it's  odd  Daddie  Welcome  hasn't  left  empty 
boxes  for  seats — and  forks." 

Luke  broke  into  song  as  he  worked,  and  June  joined  him.  To- 
gether they  sang  melodies,  sentimental  and  humorous,  musical  and 
vaudevillian,  ancient  and  modem,  breaking  in  upon  their  music  to 
exchange  scraps  of  conversation  or  light-hearted  banter.  Luke  was 
joctmd  of  spirit,  exalted,  transported  quite  above  the  commonplace-i 
of  existence,  and,  without  giving  any  coherent  thought  to  the  ro- 
mance, very  tender  and  protective  was  the  worshiping  admiration 
that  possessed  him. 

At  noon  the  two  partners  sat  together  on  a  mdely  constmcted 
bench,  with  a  rickety  table  half  supported  by  their  knees,  and  drank 
black  coffee,  ate  brown  bacon  and  damp  crackers,  and  made  merry 
over  the  meal.  Luke,  steaming  coffee-cup  in  one  hand  and  a  cracker 
sandwich  in  the  other,  had  just  recovered  from  a  witticism,  when 
a  resounding  series  of  knocks  suddenly  fell  upon  the  closed  door. 
The  inmates  of  the  cabin  sprang  to  their  feet,  hesitated  an  instant, 
and  then  Coon  jumped  across  to  where  the  gigantic  boots  stood. 
She  clapped  the  sombrero  over  her  piled-up  hair,  and  nodded. 
"The  ranch  ?"  Luke  suggested,  going  to  the  door. 
"No;  prospectors." 

"Hey,  open  up,  in  there  I"  shouted  a  man  outside.    "Open  up  I" 
June  gave  a  low  cry  of  fright,  and  Luke  turned,  with  an  odd 
expression  on  his  face. 
"Tracey?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  placing  herself  in  a  dim  comer.    "Don't 
tell  him.    I — I — .    Open  the  door." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

UNDER  SHELTER. 

The  atmosphere  was  somewhat  dearer,  so  that,  peering  through  the 
rain  froni  his  post  on  the  threshold,  Luke  saw  two  horses  standing, 
head  to  head,  a  short  distance  before  him.  There  was  no  man  at 
the  door,  however,  and  no  man  in  sight,  until,  beyond  each  horse. 
Luke  noticed  a  pair  of  booted  legs.  A  hat  slowly  came  over  one  of 
the  saddles,  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  surveyed  him. 

"Be  cooked  if  it  isn't  tenderfoot  Winne  I"  Tracey's  head  bobbed 
up  from  its  concealment,  and  he  replaced  something  he  had  been 
holding  in  his  hand.    "It's  all  right,  Murph'.    Come  along.*' 

They  left  their  horses  and  tramped  into  the  cabin. 

"Gad!"  Tracey  exclaimed,  "you're  comfortable.  On  hike  now, 
eh  ?  I  thought  maybe  you  were  Pickett."  He  strode  across  the  room 
to  the  fire  and  turned  his  back  to  the  blaze,  folding  his  arms  be- 
hind him.  Red  Murphy  followed  silently,  and  assumed  a  similar 
position. 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  Luke  said,  awkwardly.  "I  thought  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  you  across  the  river  early  this  morning,  didn't  I  ?  Yes, 
as  you  say,  Smudge  and  I  got  caught  out;  can't  get  across  the 
river." 

Tracey  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  "So  you  recognized  me 
with  June,  did  you  ?    Jealous  ?" 

"I  didn't  recognize  you ;  I  guessed.  This  is  my  first  opportunit)' 
to  learn  if  I  guessed  correctly."  He  shot  a  quick  glance  at  Coon, 
but  her  face  was  hidden.  She  did  not  exhibit  any  particular  interest 
in  the  conversation,  yet  Luke  inwardly  trembled  at  his  temerity. 
"I  thought  you  weren't  on  speaking  terms,"  he  added. 

"I  might  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  when  he 
thought  that  he  thought.  I  run  my  own  affairs,  and  I  reckon  June 
runs  hers  ?  Or  maybe  I  run  them,  too.  That's  our  business.  There's 
no  harm  in  meeting  an  old  friend?" 

Tracey  rapidly  surveyed  the  room;  his  eyes  glanced  over  Coon, 
where  she  lounged  on  her  elbow  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  her  som- 
brero hiding  her  half-turned  face.  She  lifted  her  hand  and  a  curl 
of  cigarette  smoke  floated  over  her  head.  Tracey  nodded  at  the 
dim  figure.  "Hello,  Smudge,"  he  said.  "You're  a  lazy  brute.  I 
thought  you  were  to  meet  me  this  morning  below  the  mouth  of  Cub, 
eh?  I  waited  there  an  hour,  in  spite  of  the  hurry  I'm  in.  But  I 
see  that  Mr.  Winne  has  taken  a  hint  from  his  name,  and  won  you 
over?  Never  mind,  we'll  have  the  message  before  I  leave.  D<mi'1 
let's  quarrel  just  at  present,  Winne ;  I  want  to  stay  and  enjoy  your 
hospitality  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  while  I  warm  up.  Let's  forget 
we  have  developed  into  rivals.     Oh,  I  know  more  than  you  sup- 
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pose.    June  shook  you  under  my  nose.    You're  a  possibility  that 
I  can't  ignore.    Forget  it  for  a  while.    Hunting  the  Fabulous  ?■' 
"Possibly.     What  are  you  doing  here,  may  I  ask?" 
"You  may.     I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute.     First,  let  me  quiz  you. 
We  haven't  long  to  stay,  Murph'  and  I.    Is  your  'baccy  dry  ?    Mine's 
just  mud." 

Luke  joined  the  men  and  handed  them  his  tobacco  pouch;  he  took 
place  beside  them  to  their  left,  so  that  his  body  quite  hid  Coon 
from  view.    "Fire  away,"  he  said,  charging  his  own  pipe.    "What's 

upr 

"Paradise;  he's  up  and  down  and  'round  about.  Those  broncs 
outside  are  borrowed  from  a  camp  at  the  ford,  east  of  Liver  Ridge 
Creek.  That's  where  our  camp  is,  and  our  burros  are  swimming 
there  now,  I  guess.  We're  bound  for  the  Buster  trail  to  the  north ; 
and  we're  going  to  get  there  as  quick  as  Scratch  will  let  us.  Been 
riding  since  midnight ;  as  you  guess,  first  to  the  ranch,  then  across 
the  river,  where  I  wasted  good  time  waiting  for  this  kid  you've 
roped ;  and  then  on  here.  You  see,  down  among  the  boomers  we 
need  all  the  horses  we  can  get,  and  I  persuaded  June  to  send  us 
a  bunch  of  them.  Explanation  satisfactory,  Othello?  We're  tired 
and  sore  and  dead  cold,  let  me  tell  you.  Is  that  whisky?  Do  yoil 
mind—?" 

Luke  proffered  the  flask,  and  the  men  drank  deeply. 

"Hot  stuff,"  Murphy  said,  wiping  his  mouth  with  a  big  hand. 
"Ugh!  discomfortable  weather,  somehow.  Hain't  seen  a  bunch  of 
ca)ruses  goin'  past  this  momin'?  No  men,  either?  Pickett,  f'r  in- 
stance?" 

"No;  they've—" 

"Rustled  our  broncos,"  Tracey  explained.  "There's  a  big  camp 
of  us  below  Liver  Creek ;  about  fifty  men,  all  from  Kettleton ;  we 
trailed  over  Sawtooth  day  before  yesterday,  and  got  across  the  Saw 
last  evening.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  had  an  old-fashioned  Co- 
manche stampede,  and  these  horses  outside  were  the  only  ones 
picketed.  Murph'  and  I  started  on  the  trail.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Paradise  boys  got  busy.  The  way  I  figure  it,  they  will  make  a 
raid  along  the  line,  and  then  pull  their  stakes  out  of  the  country. 
They've  probably  planned  a  sweep  from  Kettleton  up  through  Liver 
Ridge  over  to  Buster  way,  and  so  back  to  the  Leather  Pants  district. 
There  they  can  split  up  and  get  their  stock  into  the  north  and  down 
to  the  deserts.  We've  got  to  bunch  together  and  crowd  them,  or 
they'll  get  away  with  everything.  Murphy  and  I  are  hitting  for  the 
Buster  trail,  to  warn  the  boys  camped  along  there,  while  some  of 
the  fellows  are  walking  up  the  Kettleton  trail  to  get  word  into 
Pactolus.  Whiskers  is  there.  He  will  have  a  vigilante  posse  riding 
west  in  less  than  no  time.    I  think  we  stand  a  good  chance  of  round- 
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ing  up  the  whole  gang.  Want  to  come  along,  you  and  Smudge? 
There'll  be  doinV 

"Can't  just  now,  thanks.  But  how  are  you  going  to  cross  Cub? 
It's  swollen.*' 

"Booming,  eh  ?  We  will  go  to  the  head,  if  necessary,  but  no  doubt 
we  can  get  over  where  the  Buster  trail  crosses.  We'll  stay  at  the 
first  camp  and  rest,  while  those  fellows  ride  west  and  gather  a  crowd. 
Oh,  we're  all  to  the  good.  Paradise  and  Pickett  are  our  meat.  .  .  . 
Bur-r-rl  Gad,  I  got  chilled.  Let  us  have  another  drink,  that's  a 
good  fellow!  Do  as  much  for  you,  some  day.  Got  anything  like 
grub?  No,  don't  bother  heating  anything.  Those  crackers,  and  the 
bacon.    Rather  short  on  victuals?" 

"Yes,  we  got  caught.  Scammel  was  driving  our  pack  train,  but  it 
didn't  get  across  Saw  before  the  flood,  so  we're  close  bit." 

"Uh-huh ;  ride  north  when  the  rain  stops.  You'll  find  a  bunch  cf 
us  there,  with  plenty  of  food.  Eh,  by  the  Lord,  I  was  hungry.  Ever 
taste  better  crackers,  Murph'?" 

Murphy  grunted  as  he  helped  himself  and  sat  on  a  bench.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words. 

Luke  moved  uneasily,  walked  back  and  forth  before  the  fire, 
hemmed,  and  relighted  his  pipe. 

"So  you've  been  roped  by  Coon?"  Tracey  asked  with  his  mouth 
full. 

Luke  did  not  reply. 

"Hit  hard,  eh  ?  I  reckoned  she'd  please  you.  Well,  find  the  Fabu- 
lous, Winne;  that's  yoar  chance.  How  about  Dow?  Is  he  in  with 
you?" 

"No ;  Scanunel  broke  with  him.  He  tried  to  double-cross  his  father 
and  me." 

"So,"  Tracey  reflected,  "that  makes  four  of  us ;  Mac's  outfit,  yours, 
mine,  and  Dow's,  all  after  the  Fabulous ;  and  you  and  I  have  rather 
inside  information,  I  fancy.  YouVe  been  friendly  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge the  com,  so  I'll  follow  suit  and  say,  frankly,  that  I  came  here  on 
purpose  to  find  that  mine ;  and  to — ^Well !  Moreover,  I  think  I  have 
the  best  chance  of  the  lot.  A  guardian  angel  isn't  to  be  despised  in 
this  materialistic  age.  Let  me  give  you  a  lead,  my  son:  Three 
out  of  the  four  of  us  want  not  only  the  mine,  but  what  the  gold  will 
buy."  Tracey  stood  and  motioned  to  Murphy.  "We've  got  to  be 
trailing;  thanks  for  your  hospitality.  .  .  .  Money  will  pur- 
chase a  good  deal,  Winne;  approximate  happiness,  for  instance, 
home,  friends,  and  all  that.  Oh,  very  indirectly  in  this  case,  of 
course;  but  the  man  who  finds  the  Fabulous  is  the  man  who  will 
marry  June.  That's  a  superstition  of  mine.  She  turned  me  down, 
as  you  probably  know  by  this  time,  because  I  was  a  fool  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  more  especially  because  I  was  a  poor  engineer.   Yet  when 
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liget  the  mine— r  Find  the  Fabuldtis,  Winne,  and  make  your  name 
prophetic.  The  next  time  we  meet,  unless  you  eome  up  and  help  us 
cut  out  the  rustlers,  we  will  be  in  hostile  camps.  Hit  the  pike, 
Murph';  111  overtake  you  in  a  minute^  Bye-bye,  Winne.  Smudge, 
come  out  here  a  minute;  you  have  a  message  for  me.  I  haven't  for- 
gotten."* 

Murphy,  passing  Luke,  dug  him  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow,  grinned, 
winked,  jerked  his  head  toward  Coon,  and  went  out  chuckling.  Luke, 
drew  in  his  breath  sharply,  half  turned  toward  the  girl,  and  saw  that 
she  had  risen,  but  stood  with  her  back  to  the  room,  warming  her 
hands  by  the  fire.    Outside,  Murphy's  horse  moved  away. 

"Smudge,"  Tracey  said  again,  rather  dangerously,  "Coon  en- 
trusted you  with  a  message  to  me." 

Luke  studied  the  girl's  shoulders^    Her  head  almost  imperceptibly  ^ 
shook.    That  was  clue  enough.    Luke  moved,  forward  a  step. 

"Smudge  has  a  cold,"  he  said,  dryly.  "He  can't  risk  exposing 
himself  in  the  rain." 

Tracey  turned,  a  sudden  snarl  on  his  lips.  "What's  that?"  he 
snapped. 

"Smudge  has  no  message  for  you.    He  is  in  my  employ." 

The  two  men  measured  each  other.    "Well,  now,"  Tracey  drawled 
at  length,  "let  me  tell  you  a  few  things.    I  saw  Coon  this  morning, 
and  after  a  general  reconciliation  something  came  up  regarding  my, 
inherent  rights  to  a  little  knowledge  in  her  possession,  which  com- 
mon honesty  told  should  be  given  to  me.    She  promised  to  send  the 
matter  to  me  by  Smudge  and  I  waited  for  Smudge  at  a  rendezvous- 
as  long  as  I  dared ;  but  I  see  now  that  you  stole  the  boy.    That  was 
a  good  move,  but  it  wasn't  the  last  one.    I  have  had  the  luck  to. 
stumble  over  him  here,  and  I  intend  to  have  my  message  intact,  or^ 
something  will  happen.    What's  the  matter  with  Smudge,  anyhow? 
Why  doesn't  he  speak  for  himself?    I'm  tired  of  this  monkey  busi- 
ness.   Smudge,  come  out  here  where  1  can  see  you." 

"If  you  want  my  map,"  Luke  said  quite  calmly,  "I  don't  think  you 
will  find  it  in  this  cabin.  I  tell  you  that  honestly.  But  if  it  is  here, 
Smudge  has  my  permission  to  give  it  to  you  at  once,  providing  that 
Miss  Downing  wishes  you  to  have  it.  I  entrusted  that  map  to 
June,  but  if  she  has  seen  fit  to  betray  me  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"Map?"  Tracey  stared.  "God  bless  me,"  he  said,  half  under 
his  breath.  "Funny  world.  That's  what  it  was  ?  Thanks,  old  man ; 
I  t)egin  to  savvy.  Smudge,  do  you  assure  me  that  you  have  not  the 
map  with  you  ?  Recollect  that  it  is  Coon's  wish,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  and  good  reasons,  too,  that  I  find  the  Fabulous.  You  are  not 
a  traitor  to  your  benefactress,  I  presume?  Then  give  me  the  map 
if  you  have  it.    I'll  protect  you  from  this  man." 
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Murphy's  horse  paced  back  to  the  cabin.  **Hey,"  the  rider  called. 
"Comin'  ?    We've  got  a  snortin'  ride  before  us." 

"The  map  is  not  here,"  Luke  said.  "It  would  have  been  given  to 
you  with  my  permission  if  it  were.  Will  you  take  my  word,  or  are 
you  hunting  trouble  ?" 

"We  won't  scrap  today,"  Tracey  said;  "it's  your  act.  I'm  not 
going  to  rob  you ;  but  don't  laugh  yet ;  this  isn't  the  curtain.  I  think 
I'll  see  you  both  as  soon  as  I've  finished  my  present  duty.  Just  keep 
ohe  thing  in  mind :  I  warn  you  now  that  I  intend  to  have  that  map, 
just  as  I  intend  to  have  the  Fabulous  and  June  Downing.  They  be- 
long to  me." 

He  left  the  room,  mounted,  and  the  two  prospectors  galloped  down 
the  slope.  There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  Luke  closed  the 
door  and  returned  to  the  table,  where  he  seated  himself  on  the  rude 
bench.    Coon  did  not  turn  from  her  position  before  the  fire. 

"Well  ?"  Luke  said  at  last ;  and  the  hollow  ring  in  his  voice  caused 
him  to  clear  his  throat.  "Don't  let  us  have  a  misunderstanding, 
please,  whatever  else  comes  between  us.  You  intended  to  give  my 
clue  to  the  Fabulous  to  this  man  ?   Why  ?" 

"I  don't  understand  you.  Coon,"  he  resumed  in  a  moment.  "I 
thought  you  were  my  friend.    I  did  not  expect  treachery  from  you." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  said,  coldly.  "If  you  care  to,  you 
may  resume  our  intercourse  where  it  was  interrupted.  I  might, 
however,  ask  you  how  you  dared  talk  about  me  to  Robert,  when 
you  knew  I  was  necessarily  tongue-tied ;  I  was  in  a  very  false  posi- 
tion and  you  took  advantage  of  it.  I  hardly  mentioned  you  to  him 
this  morning,  let  me  say,  and  certainly  I  gave  him  no  cause  to  say 
what  he  did  say  about  my  shaking  you  under  his  nose;  and  cer- 
tainly I  did  not  mention  your  map.  You  told  him  of  that,  yourself. 
My  business  with  him  was  and  is  my  own  affair,  and  if  I  see  fit  to 
give  him  an  even  chance  with  you  in  finding  the  mine,  I  do  it  be- 
cause I  believe  it  right.  But  I  don't  acknowledge  that  I  have  done 
so.  I  might  reproach  you  for  the  shame  and  embarrassment  your 
conversation  caused  me,  for  the  things  you  permitted  Bud  to  say 
about  me,  but  I  prefer  to  thank  you  for  protecting  my  incogpiito." 

"We  will  forget  the  whole  unfortunate  incident,"  Luke  said  with 
childish  eagerness.  "I  don't  want  to  think  of  it.  I — please  forget 
what  I  said.  I  believe  in  you.  I  don't  believe  a  word  he  said.  He 
doesn't  know  you  as  I  do.  I  wish  I  had  dared  to  tell  him  how  far 
wrong  he  is,  how  he  has  misunderstood  you.  You  may  have  a  reason 
that  I  can't  fathom ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  so ;  I  want  to  believe  so. 
I  won't  misunderstand  again." 

He  stole  a  glance  at  June's  face.  She  stood  by  the  fire,  but  now 
she  had  turned  toward  him,  and  on  her  lips  was  a  quizzical  smile,  half 
tender,  while  her  eyes  sparkled.    A  sudden  change  came  over  her 
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face,  and  the  smile  hardened.  Luke  was  wretched,  and  no  doubt  his 
countenance  betrayed  his  thought.  Yet  he  loved  the  girl ;  he  knew 
that ;  he  loved  her  so  utterly  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
must  believe  her  unworthy  of  his  love,  he  but  loved  her  the  more 
wholly;  so  wholly  that  nothing  she  could  do  would  cause  him  to 
waver  in  his  allegiance. 

"Red  Murphy  recognized  me,"  she  said.  "Possibly  he  will  tell 
Robert ;  probably  he  will  tell  Kcttleton  when  he  returns  there.  Not 
that  I  care  about  gossip,  but  Fm  afraid  Rob  will  misunderstand. 
He  always  does.  I  knew  he  would  cause  trouble  if  he  met  me  here 
with  you  in  this — this  dress.  And  now  it  will  be  worse  than  if  I 
had  acknowledged  myself.   That  is  what  comes  of  cowardice !" 

"You  were  recognized,"  Luke  returned,  "and  Tracey  will  misun- 
derstand; but  he  is  your  only  acquaintance  who  would  misunder- 
stand; even  Dow  would  know  there  was  nothing — nothing  wrong. 
Why  should  you  mind  what  Tracey  thinks?" 

Coon  frowned  at  the  wall.  "If  he  believes  I  broke  with  him  on 
account  of  his  poverty — "  she  reflected.  "But  he  can't  believe  that ; 
at  least,  I  don't  see  how  he  can.  I  tried  to  make  it  plain  to  him  that 
he  cared  too  much  for  money.  It  was  all  his  thought,  when  he 
wasn't  thinking  of  me.  He  had  a  little  money  at  school,  but  it  went 
in  wild-catting,  and  then  he  started  selling  wild-cat  stock  himself, 
trying  to  recover  dishonestly  what  he  lost  dishonestly.  It  was  then 
that —  Surely  I  made  him  understand  it  was  because  of  that — and 
his  father.  I  never  believed  Dow  or  Mr.  Scammel  further  than  was 
necessary,  and  their  story  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my 
judgment.  I  can  forgive  folly;  not  greed.  But  I'm  absurd.  This 
hasn't  anything  to  do  with  our  adventure.  I — I  didn't  mean  to  bore 
you."  She  looked  at  Luke  oddly.  "What  awful  fools  we  can  be 
about  money!"  she  exclaimed.  "It's  a  monomania  of  mine.  I  hate 
it.    And  you  love  it  ?" 

"In  a  sense,"  Luke  returned,  shortly. 

The  man's  face  was  sullen ;  jealousy  possessed  him  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  passions.  He  felt  a  subtle  conviction  that  Coon  was 
slipping  from  him,  that  Tracey  held  the  whip-hand,  that  whatever 
breach  there  had  been,  Coon  still  admired  the  half-vagabond  en- 
gineer, and  would,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  work  for  his  interests, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  Luke  or  of  her  own  honor.  Luke  pretended 
to  study  the  weather  from  the  doorway,  while  he  thought  over  the 
recent  scene.  He  could  not  analyze  Coon's  attitude.  What  was 
there  in  Bud  Tracey  to  attract  her,  to  form  in  such  a  clear  heart  as 
hers  a  thought  of  treachery  ?  Probably  in  former  times  she  had  been 
attracted  by  Downing  Scammel  in  much  the  same  way.  Was  -t 
strength?  Strength  of  body,  strength  of  intellect?  Perhaps  her 
love  affairs  had  been  idealistic,  emotional,  romantic,  but  not  pas- 
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sionate ;  perhaps  she  had  admired  or  respected,  but  not  loved.  Luke 
did  not  believe  this  hypothesis,  yet,  barring  the  one  inexplicable  folly, 
it  seemed  to  fit  the  girl's  clear  nature.  It  may  be  that  she  had  ad- 
mired Dow  for  his  courage,  strength,  presence  of  mind,  for  his  su- 
periority to  herself,  in  short ;  and,  when  her  ideals  had  reached  to  a 
higher  superiority,  she  found  Dow  was  her  inferior.  Perhaps  she 
respected  Tracey  for  his  knowledge,  education,  his  reasoning  powers, 
perhaps  for  his  university  and  urban  culture, — for  despite  his  bar- 
barisms it  was  evident  that  he  could  adopt  the  soft  customs  of  polite 
society  when  prompted  by  his  environment; — ^these  things  she  ad- 
mired, it  may  be,  until  again  her  ideals  advanced  and  she  learnt  that 
still  she  was  superior  in  moral  qualities  that  Tracey  did  not  even 
understand.  She  was  a  girl  with  a  clear  head  and  a  firm  heart ;  she 
would  never  allow  herself  to  love  what  she  knew  to  be  immoral, 
reactionary,  or  false  in  a  man.  Romanticism,  while  it  might  carry 
her  away  for  the  moment,  as  it  had  probably  done  that  morning, 
could  not  hide  from  her  its  fundamental  unreality,  its  disguised  and 
picturesque  immoralities.  Yet  Luke's  heart  sank  as  he  speculated. 
He  tried  to  make  himself  believe ;  but  June  was  romantic ;  now  he 
knew  it. 

Did  she  still  love  Tracey?  Could  she  ever  really  love  any  man? 
Luke  revolved  the  questions  slowly,  while  he  blinked  the  diminishing 
rain.  Not  unless  she  could  really  admire.  She  might  one  day  find 
such  a  mate,  but  even  then,  though  she  might  adore  his  virtues,  could 
she  ever  love  him?  When  you  love  like  Juliet,  when  your  heart 
creates  for  itself  her  passionate  soliloquies,  and  you  lose  the  power  of 
analyzing  the  man  or  caring  what  he  is,  so  long  as  he  is  himself; 
when  you  will  sacrifice  an)rthing  at  his  bidding,  then  you  will  love; 
not  before.  Love  is  neither  romanticism  nor  idealism ;  it  is  nature ; 
it  is  the  mind  and  body  of  you,  longing  for  its  living  companion. 
June's  loves  were  of  the  mind  alone ;  as  if  the  mind  and  the  body 
were  separate !  She  was  either  idealistically  searching  something  to 
worship,  or  she  was  sentimentally  hunting  a  romantic  counterpart  to 
herself.  Nature  does  not  love  in  that  way.  No,  June  was  too  ex- 
perimentive,  and  too  critical;  she  could  not  love  Dow;  she  could 
not  love  Tracey ;  neither  could  she  love  Luke  Winne.  Luke  sighed ; 
a  gloomy  pessimism  possessed  him.  There  were  many  flaws  in  hi« 
reverie,  but  he  put  them  by,  though  dimly  he  saw  that  if  he  took  suf- 
ficient account  of  Tracey  he  would  have  to  acknowledge  in  his  heart 
that  June  loved  the  engineer,  and  would  sacrifice  anything  to  him; 
but  that  account  Luke  desperately  refused  to  take. 

"I've  spoken  to  you  three  times,"  June  said,  with  a  trembling  note 
of  timidity,  of  pleading  deprecation,  in  her  voice.  She  laid  a  hot 
hand  on  his,  but  instantly  withdrew  it.  "Do  you —  Is — is  the 
weather  clearing?" 
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"Yes,  I  guess  so.    I  don't  know." 

"Of  course  it  is.  Why,  the  rain  is  hardly  a  drizzle,  and  the  clouds 
are  breaking.  We  can  ride  down  to  the  river  before  evening  and  let 
the  people  on  the  other  side  see  us.  Then  they  will  know  we  are 
safe.  Mother  will  have  someone  on  the  bank  as  soon  as  things  can 
be  seen  clearly,  and  if  we  don't  show  ourselves  Mr.  Scammeror 
Smudge  may  try  to  cross  and  htmt  for  us.  Luke,  I'm  glad  that 
Smudge  did  not  get  across."  She  spoke  the  latter  sentence  almost 
below  her  breath.  "But  I  should  not  be,"  she  said  in  a  moment. 
"I  did  right;  I  know  I  did  right.  You  can't  understand."  She 
cleared  her  throat.    "We  must  let  mother  see  we  are  alive,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  of  course."  Luke  ignored  her  reference  to  the  message 
Tracey  was  to  have  received ;  yet  he  turned  from  the  doorway  in  an 
odd  enough  humor  of  self-disparagement.  "I  suppose  I  think  about 
as  much  of  gold  as  Tracey  does,"  he  said.  "If  he  lost  his  money  on 
wild-cat  mining  stock,  I  lost  what  little  I  had  in  a  business  venture. 
I  spent  a  very  small  inheritance  trying  to  make  a  profit  greater  than 
my  capital,  in  the  usual  American  style  of  business.  The  same  spirit 
brought  me  out  here,  hunting  the  Fabulous.  I  want  that  mine,  1 
want  the  things  it  represents."  Suddenly  he  stopped,  remembering 
Tracey's  prophecy  that  the  girl  would  go  with  the  mine.  "Well,"  he 
stammered,  "I  meant  that.  I'm  instinctively  a  gambler,  I  guess ;  and, 
like  all  Americans,  my  thoughts  are  financial ;  I  want  personal  pros- 
perity, the  comfort  and  power  that  money  makes,  the  pleasure  it 
buys,  I  even  want  the  money  for  itself.  You  hate  money,  you  say ; 
and  you  say  I  love  it.    I  do." 

Coon  had  retreated  to  the  fire,  where  she  stood  facing  the  blaze, 
one  foot,  now  in  its  own  small  and  dry  boot,  on  the  end  of  a  charred 
stump. 

"Money  is  merely  a  conventional  thought  with  you,  I  hope,"  she 
said  over  her  shoulder.  "You  gambled  in  business,  because  you  were 
twenty-odd  and  without  conscious  morality.  I  understand  you  better 
than  to  accept  your  own  estimate  of  yourself.  Even  in  your  greed 
for  the  Fabulous,  even  if  you  should  be — ^be  dishonest  about  it,  as  you 
think  I  was — ^you  would  still  be  thoughtlessly  following  an  American 
convention.  You  weren't  taught  better,  that's  all.  Oh,  you  are 
materialistic  enough,  but  it  is  merely  a  conventional  materialism. 
You  imitate  your  neighbors,  and  think  their  thoughts.  They  are 
greedy  and  corrupt,  and  you  are  greedy ;  I  won't  say  corrupt ;  that  is 
for  you  to  think  over.  It  is  a  fault  of  most  city  people  who  have  any 
connection  with  business  or  business  men." 

"Well,"  Luke  said,  "I  take  the  worid  as  I  find  it." 

"Yes,  you've  tried  to,  but  you  didn't  get  it.  That's  why  you  are 
out  here.  Wasn't  your  father  a  minister?  Perhaps  that  explanis 
your  conventions.    Try  to  think  for  yourself.    You  aren't  the  wor- 
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shiper  of  money  that  you  pretend,  not  by  half.  Now  I — "  she 
laughed  shortly — ^*'I  rave  about  it,  and  the  fever  is  in  my  bones.  I 
hate  it  because  I  know  its  power  over  me ;  over  all  women.  We  arc 
romantic  materialists,  with  tendencies  toward  superstition  an*l 
neighborhood  morality;  but,  above  all,  we  care  for  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  we  fear  poverty.  When  I  shilly-shally,  as  I  did  but  now  in 
order  to  help  you,  I'm  not  true  to  myself.  I  should  have  been  more 
independent,  more  fearless  of  misconception;  and  yet  1  wish  Bud 
had  not  said  that  about — about  the  mine." 

Luke  studied  the  fire,  and  a  long  silence  fell.  The  young  man 
broke  it  at  last.    "I'll  find  it,"  he  said  through  his  teeth. 

There  was  a  rattle  at  the  door,  it  gave  a  little  and  was  pushed  in. 
Dad  Welcome  stood  on  the  threshold,  vacantly  smiling.  His  clothes 
were  plastered  to  his  body,  water  ran  in  streams  from  him,  his  beard 
hung  limp.  He  carried  over  his  arm  a  bundle  of  new  and  cheap 
clothing  from  the  wagon ;  duplicates  of  the  goods  Luke  had  taken. 

"Daddie !"  June  cried,  running  toward  him.  "Gracious,  have  you 
been  out  in  all  this  storm  ?  I  thought  that  you  had  taken  the  trail ; 
that  you  were  in  camp  somewhere  above." 

Welcome  mumbled  and  fingered  his  wet  beard.  "I've  been  hunt* 
ing,"  he  babbled,  "hunting  all  around.  I  couldn't  find— couldn't 
find — I  think  I  hid  something,  somewhere,  but  the  flood's  all  over 
the  world,  and  I  can't  find  anything.  Nothing  but  the  tree.  There's 
a  man  up  there,  but  I — I  can't  remember  who  he  is.  I  think  the  gold 
would  fill  my  wagon.    I'm  going  to  dress  again  and  find  it." 

"Don't  you  know  Coon,  Daddie  Welcome  ?"  June  asked,  tenderly, 
as  she  led  him  into  the  room.  "He  gets  this  way  at  times,"  she  said 
in  low  tones  to  Luke;  "you  know  he  isn't  clear.  Don't  you  know 
Coon?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  I>ad  Welcome,  "oh,  sure.  Coon  Downing.  You're 
the  one  that  wanted  the  Fabulous.  Youll  get  it.  I'll  see  that  you 
get  it.    I'm  Boss  1" 

"Take  him  to  the  shed,"  June  commanded  Luke,  "and  dress  him. 
Here,  Daddie,  drink  this  whisky.  He  will  be  all  right  when  he 
warms  up." 

"Yes,"  said  Welcome,  "that's  so.  Coon — Coon !  little  girl  in  pants. 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember  her.    She  found  a  fortune." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Wars  are  only  semi-occasional.  They  cannot  be  often,  for  they 
cost  red  blood  and  deplete  the  nation's  veins — in  full  sight  of  us.  But 
all  the  wars  that  ever  were  have  not  cost  so  much  to  any  nation 
as  mediocrity  costs  all  nations.  The  financial  cost  of  the  one  looks 
big,  as  a  National  Debt.  The  cost  of  the  other  is  far  bigger,  as  an 
incessant  national  waste.  We  don't  notice  the  grocer's  bill  as  we  do 
a  mortgage. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  man  who  Does  and  the  man 
who  Hinders — between  progpress  and  red  tape — has  been  going  on 
ever  since  governments  began.  For  the  simple  reason  that  where 
you  get  one  man  fit  to  be  President,  you  can  find  one  hundred  thou- 
sand fit  to  be  good  clerks,  and  a  million  not  fit  for  anything. 

Leaving  the  rest  of  the  world's  history  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
dealing  only  with  our  own  country,  and  its  aggravations  of  Govern- 
ment-by-Pigeon-hole — the  strangulation  of  common-sense,  business 
and  patriotism  by  dusty  routine;  the  submergence  of  Presidents, 
Congress,  Governors,  and  other  creators  and  doers  by  the  action  (or 
usual  inaction)  of  their  underlings;  the  constant  submergence  of  big 
men  by  the  six-bit  bookkeepers  who  do  most  of  their  work — all  this 
has  been  growing  worse  from  year  to  year,  and  costs  us  more  in  this 
country  than  a  war  of  the  first  magnitude  would  cost.  Its  one  ad- 
vantage over  a  g^n-war  is  that  it  doesn't  kill  off  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  fine  lads.  It  simply  smothers  the  Real  Use  of  a  lot  of  good 
men  under  the  dust  of  every  day.  The  average  citizen  looks  upon 
Senators,  Congressmen,  Governors,  Presidents  and  Cabinet  Officers 
as  of  some  real  importance.  They  themselves  realize  that  999  times 
out  of  every  thousand,  they  are  mere  validators  of  a  policy  of  ease 
invented,  practiced  and  maintained  by  their  confidential  clerks,  with- 
out whom  the  figure-heads  would  seldom  know  what  to  sign,  nor 
where  to  sign  it  nor  what  they  are  signing. 

This  American  Circumlocution  Office,  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  every 
clear-sighted  person  who  ever  came  against  it,  had  a  fearful  jolt  with 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  still  more  seriously  shaken  up,  shaken 
down,  and  disconcerted  when  TJieodore  Roosevelt  fell  upon  Wash- 
ington in  an  avalanche  of  American  horse-sense.  He  knew  what 
needed  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it.    He  even  knew  how  to  get 
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work  out  of  the  army  of  parasites  that  are  a  large  numerical  ma- 
jority in  any  government — even  ours.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
change  from  old  clays  when  quarter  to  4  p.  m.  meant  the  end  of  any 
real  pretext  of  work  in  a  government  office ;  and  a  few  years  later 
when  the  host  of  salary-eaters  had  actually  to  work  to  the  end  of 
their  absurdly  incompetent  hours.  And  how  they  hated  Teddy  for 
making  them  do  it  I  He  had  also  the  faculty  of  getting  Head  Men 
who  could  not  be  entirely  smothered  by  their  clerks.  He  was  not  an 
infallible  judge  of  human  nature,  as  you  and  I  are;  but  he  got  the 
best  men  he  could — and  he  got  on  the  average  better  men  than  any 
other  President  ever  got — and  for  a  very  simple  reason. 

We  are  sharply  reminded  of  this  matter  again,  in  its  largest  as- 
pects, by  the  so-called  "war"  concerning  national  conservation,  and 
particularly  the  saving  of  our  forests.  Our  able  newspapers  are 
deeply  interested  in  any  quarrel — even  if  they  have  to  make  it  them- 
selves. Peace  may  have  its  victories,  but  they  are  not  renowned  in 
the  sanctums.  So  we  have  been  treated  to  hundreds  of  columns  pro 
and  con  Ballinger  and  Pinchot. 

God  pity  the  Interior  Department.  National  sympathy,  and  every 
large  business  interest  of  the  West  (as  distinguished  from  the  hog 
interests  of  a  few  people)  will  feel  all  one  way. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  an  Incident.  You  might  take  a 
straw  vote  in  your  own  ward,  and  find  out  how  many  voters  are 
aware  of  the  full  name  of  the  present  incumbent,  and  what  he  did 
for  a  living  prior;  or  who  was  his  predecessor,  or  his  antepenulti- 
mate. Gifford  Pinchot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  Incident,  but  an 
Event.  The  policy  of  which  he  is  head,  is  an  invention  of  good 
citizenship,  of  a  quality  both  in  brains  and  in  patriotism  which  all  the 
red-tape  Secretaries  since  1776  never  did  invent  and  never  could 
have  invented  if  they  had  all  been  present  together  in  conference. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  ever  done  in  the  United 
States.  It  doesn't  appeal  warmly  to  those  corporations  which  desire 
to  "skin  the  country,"  as  Roosevelt  grimly  but  exactly  put  it.  It 
does  not  cause  the  average  busy  business  man  to  lie  awake  at  night — 
since  it  is  several  dollars  down  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose  and  of  his 
habitual  prophecy.  But  it  has  the  sure  dimensions  which  to  the 
historian  appeal  as  of  the  major  things.  More  than  a  century  we 
have  been  skinning  the  country  ourselves,  or  allowing  our  smaller 
fellow-citizen  to  skin  it  under  our  noses.  Few  of  us  would  have  to 
plead  guilty  in  person  to  this  robbery  of  everybody's  children  and 
grandchildren— our  own  included.  Most  of  us  have  been  too  sleepy 
to  awaken  up,  as  yet,  to  the  opportunity  to  steal  the  two  copper 
cents  from  off  the  closed  lids  of  our  grandmother,  the  Earth.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  a  very  peculiar  and  outlandish  president,  we  should 
not  have  noticed  it  by  even  now.    Pinchot  is  as  unlike  Roosevelt  in 
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look,  act,  thought,  and  speech  as  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Almighty 
to  make  two  people  of  His  own  choice— if  He  "went  to  it."  But  he 
is  also  as  unlike  a  routine,  or  political,  or  **business"  cabinet  officer 
or  other  government  time-killer,  as  is  Roosevelt  himself.  He  is  one 
of  the  men  who  "doesn't  have  to."  A  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  of 
independent  wealth — neither  office  nor  the  things  that  go  with  it 
(whether  salary  or  mud)  have  any  rope  on  him.  Nor  is  he  a  half- 
baked  "reformer"  anxious  to  work  out  glittering  ideals.  He  has 
more  business  sense  than  any  man  who  has  ever  opposed  him — the 
difference  being  that  his  business  is  of  the  kind  that  lasts  a  thousand 
years  and  for  the  whole  of  the  people.  Whereas,  that  of  others  is  for 
the  most  part  for  themselves.  Pinchot  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
has  ever  happened  to  the  United  States ;  a  token  of  that  same  hope 
which  is  the  real  life  of  the  nation — that  now  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  find,  in  a  republic,  a  real  man  who  can  be  brought  into  public 
life  at  his  own  cost.  Next  to  Roosevelt,  Pinchot  is  the  best  friend 
the  West  ever  had.  His  brains  and  his  tact  have  been  a  real  service 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  to  the  Western  half  of  it, 
which  no  one  can  measure  today,  but  which  history  in  two  or  three 
centuries  will  write  very  large. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  an  excellent  gentleman  who  came  from 
Seattle  or  somewhere,  should  have  any  friction  with  the  policy  that 
neither  corporate  gpreed  nor  red-tape  stupidity  will  ever  kill.  It 
would  be  still  more  unfortunate  if  any  weight  of  the  administration 
should  be  g^ven  to  the  wrong  side  of  this  internal  and  everlasting 
fight  between  the  Dead  Letter  and  the  Live  Act.  But  whatever  the 
temporal  entanglement,  there  is  no  question  as  to  two  things — that 
the  policy  of  conservation  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
forever,  Amen — no  matter  who  hinders  it  for  the  moment — and  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  GiflFord  Pinchot  will  be  remembered  and 
written  about,  a  thousand  years  from  now,  as  the  men  who  fathered 
that  policy  and  made  it  stick — to  the  advantage  of  ten  times  as  many 
million  citizens  as  there  were  in  the  United  States  when  that  policy 
was  begun.  Now  and  then  someone  puts  rails  on  a  track  and  wrecks 
the  train.  But  I  have  never  known  of  anyone  stopping  a  railroad. 
And  the  conservation  policy  is  going  to  be  IT,  even  after  railroads 
may  have  been  abandoned  hi  favor  of  aeroplanes. 

Since  this  was  written,  the  impossible  has  happened — as  Napoleon 
remarked  it  generally  does.  President  Taft  has  thrown  GiflFord 
Pinchot  out — having  listened  to  bad  advice.  It's  a  sorrow  and  a  sin. 
President  Taft  has  never  made  an  appointment — he  never  will  make 
an  appointment — which  will  make  good  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  dismissal  of  Pinchot.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
of  American  history  knows  this. 

Out  here  in  the  West  we  know  Ballinger  and  we  know  Pinchot — 
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as  Mr.  Taft  evidently  doesn't  either.  It  won't  take  us  half  a  minute 
to  choose.  Pinchot  is  accused  of  telling  the  truth  for  our  sake,  with- 
out asking  leave  of  Uncle  Jimmie.  He  is  fired — ^not  for  **insubordi- 
nation*'  but  for  truth. 

As  for  Ballinger — oh — war! 

As  for  the  American  public — just  notice  what  they'll  do.  Our 
memory  is  short — but  it  will  carry  Pinchot. 


You  may  have  observed  that  many  meek,  unprofane,  and  God- 
fearing citizens  look  with  approval  upon  that  epigram  of  the  anony- 
mous philosopher  who  says  *Xife  is  just  One  Damn  Thing  After 
Another."  It's  getting  more  so  all  the  time.  An  earlier  and  less 
witty  philosopher  remarked  that  "Life  is  a  Conundrum."  Trash  I — 
it  is  a  rapid-fire,  endless-chain  procession  of  conundrums,  tripping 
upon  one  another's  heels.  It  is  a  steady  file  of  sad  tax-payers  and 
citizens  and  incumbents  of  this  mortal  frame,  constantly  asking 
"Why?" 

Probably  the  most  frequent  single  question  we  have  to  ask  is 
"Why  is  a  Hog?"  In  his  natural  state  on  four  feet  he  is  the  Noblest 
Beast  that  roams  the  Plain ;  good  for  man's  consumption  from  the  tip 
of  his  nose  to  the  periwinkle  of  his  tail;  and  in  any  shape — fresh, 
fried,  salted,  smoked,  corned,  or  soused,  or  as  "head-cheese."  The  ac- 
cumulated fatty  tissues  of  him  grease  the  way  for  half  the  culinary 
machinery  of  the  world.  He  fits  his  environment  and  serves  his 
master  as  no  other  four-footed  beast  ever  did. 

There  is  no  conundrum  about  the  quadruped.  The  daily  question 
is  "why  is  a  hog  on  two  feet" — and  the  centipede  hog,  or  the  milli- 
pede hog  or  a  city  full  of  hogs,  biped,  is  all  the  same  conundrum. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  we  were  shaken  up  in  our  feelings  and  had 
to  write  letters  and  hold  indignation  meetings  and  jab  our  Congress- 
men and  Senators  to  keep  Niagara  from  being  turned  into  a  mere 
hole-in-the-ground  by  a  greedy  power  company ;  and  to  keep  brute 
quarrymen  from  blowing  the  whole  face  off  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson;  and  every  now  and  then  some  similar  atrocity  and  van- 
dalism comes  up  which  has  to  be  fought.  Pretty  soon  someone  will 
be  making  a  dam-site  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  or  painting 
letters  half  a  mile  high  along  its  side  advising  us  to  take  Mr.  Tutti- 
frutti's  little  liver  pills.  Nearly  every  city  in  America  is  disfigured 
by  the  bill-board  hogs  who  for  a  few  cents  a  day  spoil  landscapes  for 
the  tax-payer,  citizen  and  visitor. 

The  latest  thing  to  make  us  rise  up  on  our  hind  legs  and  protest 
against  the  H.  H.  (alias  Human  Hog)  is  the  attempt  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  save  a  few  dollars  on  its  water  supply  by  spoiling  the  second 
Yosemite — ^namely,  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  which  is  as  noble  as 
the  famous  Yosemite ;  as  important  to  the  nation ;  as  much  a  heritage 
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to  all  California  and  all  the  United  States  and  all  the  world  as  the 
Yosemite,  or  the  Yellowstone,  or  the  Grand  Canon.  But  San  Fran- 
cisco instead  of  getting  its  water  supply  from  somewhere  else  at  a 
little  more  expense,  desires  to  flood  this  magnificent  valley. 

I  have  already,  years  ago,  expressed  in  my  inalienably  mild  lan- 
guage the  feeling  aroused  among  patriotic  Califomians  by  a  former 
attempt.  San  Francisco  has  returned  to  the  attack.  There  is  a 
strong  disposition  in  Washington  to  grant  this  outrageous  perversion 
of  public  interest  for  a  single  community.  Relatively  few  people 
have  thus  far  seen  the  Hetch-Hetchy.  It  is  only  a  very  few  years 
ago  since  very  few  people  had  seen  the  Yosemite.  What  would  you 
think  if  anyone  were  to  propose  to  destroy  the  Yosemite — blow  it 
down,  or  fill  it  up,  or  otherwise  ruin  it  for  public  visitation?  The 
Hetch-Hetchy  is  just  as  important — and  when  you  see  it,  you  will 
say  so.  It  is  time  to  get  busy.  Jab  Senators  and  Congressmen; 
write  everyone  you  know  that  has  a  pull  in  Washington.  Protest 
against  this,  which  would  probably  be  the  most  atrocious,  ignorant 
and  brutal  vandalism  ever  perpetrated  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  part  of  America.  Send  to  Brave  Old  John  Muir, 
302  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  for  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  this 
matter — and  get  busy  at  once.    The  Greed  Hog  never  sleeps. 


When  the  foremost  educator  in  America,  the  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  College,  put  forth  a  list  of  books  to  fill  a  five-foot  shelf, 
and  to  give  the  reader  a  liberal  education — every  library  in  America 
was  at  once  interested.  Even  the  newspapers  woke  up.  No  such 
dictum  has  troubled  the  face  of  the  literary  waters  since  Sir  John 
Lubbock  made  his  famous  list  of  the  "one  hundred  best  books" 
a  quarter  century  ago.  The  trade  journals  constantly  advise  us 
as  to  the  **best  sellers ;"  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  have  an  authorita- 
tive list  of  the  best  books. 

The  first  question  of  a  library  is  whether  it  contains  the  books 
listed  by  President  Eliot.  The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  has 
several  copies  of  each.  The  second  question  turns  from  the  ma- 
terial to  the  critical.  President  Eliot's  list  is  made  for  an  enter- 
prising firm  of  publishers  who  will  reissue  these  books  (all  exempt 
from  copyright)  under  the  title  of  "the  Harvard  Classics."  The 
almost  universal  criticism  that  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are  omitted 
has  been  answered  by  Dr.  Eliot  with  the  statement  that  everyone  is 
supposed  to  have  read  these  already;  and  they  would  take  undue 
space  upon  the  shelves. 

The  King  James  edition  of  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  any  real 
education  in  the  English  language.  Shakespeare  is  the  foundation 
of  any  real  education  in  English  literature.  Time  was  when  New 
Englanders  who  buy  books  might  be  expected  to  have  read  already 
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the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  But  that  day  has  passed,  even  in  New 
England.  Why  Chapman's  Homer  should  be  omitted,  while  Dry- 
den's  Aeneid  is  included;  why  we  should  have  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations*'  and  not  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth" — 
these  and  other  questions  might  continue  to  be  quibbled  over  if  those 
five  feet  of  books  were  to  be  taken  too  seriously  and  too  rigidly.  No 
two  college  presidents  or  critics  would  agree  on  such  a  list.  No 
scholar  needs  advice  from  any  of  them.  The  people  who  do  need 
such  advice,  need  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Eliot's  standing  prescribe  some 
books  that  they  must  read  whether  they  like  them  or  not,  and  some 
books  which  they  ought  to  read  an^  will  be  glad  to.  There  are  cer- 
tain works  which  everyone  should  be  forced  to  read  at  some  time  in 
their  lives ;  but,  on  the  average,  nowadays,  people  will  read  only  what 
they  can  swallow  without  a  capsule.  Andrew  Lang  has  hit  this  off 
beautifully  in  his  gentle  sarcasm,  "Books  I  Have  Stuck  In,"  frankly 
admitting  his  own  inability  to  finish  many  of  the  things  he  should 
have  read.  If  one  of  the  foremost  English  men  of  letters  today 
cannot  culture  himself  from  the  orthodox  sixty  inches  of  books, 
what  hope  is  there  for  the  average  of  us  ? 

But  when  we  have  made  Dr.  Eliot's  shelf  measure  five  feet  and 
six  inches — which  is  not  a  serious  addition — and  have  added  the 
Bible  (which  can  be  had  in  a  beautiful  edition  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  thick)  and  a  few  of  the  vest-pocket  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and 
perhaps  an  anthology  or  two— there  is  one  book  which  none  of  these 
list-makers  has  touched,  though  it  is  the  third  most  important  in 
the  world  as  a  means  of  culture.  The  generic  trouble  with  this 
making  of  lists  of  "best  books"  is  obvious.  Best  for  whom  ?  For 
college  professors,  ministers,  cowboys,  street  laborers,  women's  clubs, 
or  which  ?  It  is  much  like  making  a  universal  bill-of-fare  for  Lap- 
landers, New  Englanders,  Califomians,  Mexicans,  Hawaiians.  Some 
people  in  some  climates  might  prefer  a  diet  of  humming-birds' 
tongues.  People  in  other  climates  are  addicted  to  tallow  candles. 
Some  people  are  carnivorous ;  and  some  are  vegetarians — and  some 
joined  to  idle  breakfast  foods. 

There  is  no  farmer  and  no  miner  and  no  "white-wing"  who  would 
not  benefit  his  mind  by  reading  Plato's  "Apology"  and  the  "Diary 
of  John  Woolman."  But  no  matter  how  many  such  horses  you  bring 
to  the  water,  the  question  is  how  many  of  them  you  can  force  to 
drink.  Books  cost  money.  Even  Dr.  Eliot's  edition  will  come  to 
at  least  $8  a  foot. 

Next  to  King  James  and  Shakespeare,  the  book  which  should  be 
on  every  family  shelf  is — the  Scrap  Book. 

It  is  a  thesaurus  of  the  individual's  life ;  and  has  that  advantage 
over  all  other  books  which  are  made  by  other  people.  It  is  the  best 
possible  family  record — for  photogpraphs,  memoranda,   documents 
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and  everything  else.  It  saves  the  vagrant  verse  and  the  material 
clippings  which  you  wish  to  copy.  Just  as  the  camera  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  tool  of  the  professional  or  of  the  "fiend,"  and  has  become 
a  recording  clerk  for  the  family ;  just  as  the  card  catalogue  has  ousted 
the  clumsier  forms  of  business,  so  the  scrap  book  to  those  who  know 
how  to  use  it  means  more  in  the  average  household — more  for  culture 
and  more  for  comfort,  and  more  for  convenience,  and  more  for  Love 
— ^than  any  other  volume  except  the  Book  of  Books. 

Besides  the  fugitive  savings  of  photographs,  papers  and  clippings, 
the  scrap-book  enables  one  to  keep  in  a  small  compass  the  cream 
of  fifty  feet  of  literature.  One  can  have  Keats's  few  best  poems; 
and  Tennyson's  few  best,  and  Poe's  few  best,  (Dr.  Eliot's  list  would 
indicate  that  there  has  never  been  an  American  poet),  and  at  least 
Walt  Whitman's  "Captain,  My  Captain";  Lincoln's  "Gettysburg 
Address";  Joaquin  Miller's  "Columbus";  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  the  "Ancient  Mariner" ;  "Alexander's  Feast" ;  and  some- 
thing from  Tom  Moore  and  Kipling  and  Whittier  and  Longfellow 
and  Scott. 

The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  uses  over  200  scrap-books.  I 
have  personally  about  twenty-five.  There  is  nothing  better  to  give  a 
child  than  a  scrap-book  containing  photographs,  and  room  for  such 
things  as  the  owner  may  wish  to  add. 

The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  has  invented  a  scrap-book  of 
its  own,  as  cheap  as  any  on  the  market,  and  far  more  durable.  I 
hope  it  will  be  possible  to  offer  this  without  profit  to  the  library  and 
simply  as  a  means  of  culture. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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Oflteem 

President  Chas.  F.  Lummls. 

Vice-President,    Margraret    Collier    Gra- 
ham. Directors 

Secretary.  Arthur  B.  Benton.  114  North       Henry  W.  O'Melveny. 
Spring:  St.  Sumner  P.  Hunt. 

Treasurer,  Citizens'  National  Bank  Arthur  B.  Benton. 

Chairman  Membership  Committee.  Mrs.       Marsraret  Collier  Graham. 
J.  G.  Mossln,  1033  Santee  St.  Chas.  F.  Lummls. 

The  Union  Oil  Company,  through  its  manager,  Mr.  J.  S.  Tor- 
ranee,  has  deeded  to  the  Landmarks  Club  the  beautiful  historic 
ruins  of  the  Mission  Purisima,  near  Lompoc,  on  condition  that  the 
sum  of  $1500  be  expended  by  the  Club  to  preserve  these  venerable 
monuments  of  history  and  architecture.  With  the  buildings,  the 
deed  carries  sufficient  land  to  safeguard  them  and  to  make  a  public 
park.    The  whole  gift  is  worth  several  thousand  dollars. 

These  ruins  have  been  long  neglected  and  need  immediate  atten- 
tion. They  are  so  breached  that  every  rain  causes  havoc  which 
$2000  would  not  repair.  We  must  save  them  as  a  heritage  for  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation. 

All  members  of  the  Landmarks  Club  (which  is"  incorporated  for 
just  such  things)  should  pay  up  at  once  at  least  their  annual  dues 
of  $1  per  annum.  All  good  Americans,  wherever  they  live — all 
patriots,  indeed,  of  any  part  of  this  our  joint  world — should  help  in 
this  work.  Membership  in  the  Landmarks  Club  is  open  to  all.  The 
dues  are  $1  per  year,  and  there  is  no  initiation.  Additional  contri- 
butions are  welcome.  There  are  no  salaries — all  moneys  go  to  the 
saving  of  our  historic  monuments. 

The  Club  has  done  more  than  any  other  organization  in  America 
to  preserve  the  heritage  of  the  future.  Its  "literature,"  illustrated, 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  free,  upon  request. 

Previously  acknowledged — Dues,  $8802.50. 

Landmarks  Club  Subscriptions  for  1908-1909. 

Allen,  H.  B.,  $2;  Burnham,  R.  W.,  $2;  Buell,  E.  C,  and  wife,  $4;  Bicknell, 
John  D.,  $2;  Bigler,  Frank  S.,  $2;  Bulla,  Robt.,  $2;  Buek,  G.  H.,  $2;  Bodkins, 
John  J.,  $2;  Bennett,  R.  H.,  $2;  Bridge,  Norman,  $2;  Boothe,  C.  B.,  and  wife, 
$4;  Clark,  Wesley,  $2;  Conaty,  Bishop  Thos.  J.,  $2;  Cunningham,  Curtiss  & 
Welch,  $2;  Duque,  J.  L.,  $2;  Dunn,  W.  E.,  $2;  Davis,  Chas.  Cassat,  $2;  Dow, 
H.  a.,  $2;  Eldredge,  Zoeth  8.,  $2;  Fisk,  John  P.,  $1;  Faulkner,  A.  R..  $2; 
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Freneh,  J.  B.,  $1;  Flexning,  Arthur,  $2;  Gay,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  $2;  Gibson,  Jas.  A., 
$1;  Gothe,  C.  M.,  $2;  Griffin,  Martin,  $2;  Hellman,  W.  H.,  $2;  Holterhoff, 
Godfrey,  $2;  Hnbbell,  Lora  A.,  $2;  Hooker,  Katherin,  $2;  Hamersly,  E.  G., 
$2;  Healion,  M.  C,  $2;  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Ella,  $2;  Johnson,  Jos.  H.,  $2;  James, 
Geo.  Wharton,  $2;  Kays,  J.  W.,  $2;  King,  P.  W.,  $2;  Lee,  Bradner  W.,  $2; 
Lioew,  Mrs.  J.,  $2;  Lashbrooke,  John  H.,  $2;  Lewis,  Mary  Agnes,  $1;  Mac- 
Gowan,  D.  G.,  $2;  McBride,  J.  H.,  $2;  Marble,  Mrs.  J.  M.  C,  $2;  Matthews, 
Chas.,  $2;  Meeker,  J.  Elizabeth,  $2;  Meeker,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  $2;  Meeker,  Miss, 
$2;  Madeod,  Malcolm,  $2;  Mohr,  M.  C,  $2;  Myers,  Wm.  B.,  $2;  Munk,  J.  A., 
$2.00;  Mossin,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  $2.00;  Mitchell,  Drusilla,  $2;  McFarland,  A.  M., 
and  wife,  $4;  Nelson,  H.  P.,  $2;  Otero,  M.  A.,  $2;  Perkins,  E.  T.,  $2; 
Poindexter,  R.  W.,  $2;  Pridham,  William,  $2;  Richards,  J.  T.,  $2;  Solano, 
Ella  B.,  $2;  Sherman,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  $2;  Stephens,  Wm.  D.,  $2;  Slauson,  Sarah  P., 
$2;  Story,  Adella  B.,  $2;  Stickney,  Susan  H.,  $2;  Smith,  C.  W.,  $2;  Vroman, 
A.  C,  $2;  Wells,  A.  G.,  and  wife,  $4;  Williams,  Mrs.  Fred  C,  $2;  Wolter, 
J.  W.,  $2;  Woolwine,  W.  D.,  $1;  Wiggins,  Frank,  $2. 

Donatioiis. 
Allen,  H.  B.,  $1;  Bulla,  Robt.  N.,  $1;  Clark,  Wesley,  $3;  Griffin,  Martin, 
$1;  Hamersly,  E.  G.,  $3;  Healion,  M.  C,  $3;  Solano,  Ella  B.,  $1;  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  Ella,  $3;  Conaty,  T.  J.,  $50. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  STRAND 

By  Addison  H.  Gibson. 

z^LOSE  following  along  the  path 
III         Of  swift-departing  day, 

^^     The  sunset  rays  weave  strands  of  gold 

Where  sapphire  ripples  play. 
With  shafts  of  iridescent  light 

The  blue  above  is  riven, 
And  clouds  of  radiant  beauty  rise 

Like  spires  and  domes  of  heaven. 

In  silence  o'er  the  twilight  sea 

The  white  gulls  wing  their  flight, 
While,  homeward  bound,  the  fisherman 

Rows  through  the  waning  light. 
A  jeweled  robe  the  sunset  flings 

About  yon  mystic  dome, 
And  soft  sea-voices  call  and  call, 

"O  wandering  feet,  turn  home." 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  SOUTHWEST  SOGETY 

Archsolojical  Institute  of  America 

President,  M.   A.  HAMBURGER. 
Vioe-PresldenU:    Qen.  H.  G.  OUb,  Henry   W.    O'Melveny^    Dr.    Norman   Bridge, 

MaJ.  E.  W.  Jones. 
Treasurer,  W.  C.  Patterson.  Secretary,  Chas.  F.  Lummls. 

BXECUTIVB  COMMITTEE: 
Ja«.  A.  Foshay,  Chairman;  Joseph  Scott,      Robt.    N.    Bulla,     Chas.   Cassat 
Davis,  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  WiUoughby  Rodman,  John  D.  Blcknell,  M.  A.  Hambur- 
ger, Jas.  D.  Schuyler,  Herbert  J.  Goudge,  Chas.  F.  Lummls,  (Curator  of  South- 
west Museum,  Hector  Alllot). 

ADVISORY   COUNCIL: 
The  foregoing  officers  and 
Louts  A.  Dreyfus,  Santa  Barbara.  Dr.  J.  H.  MoBrlde,  Pasadena. 

Charles  Amadon  Moody,  Los  Angeles.     Geo.  W.  Marston,  San  Diego. 
Walter  R.  Bacon,  San  Francisco.  John  G.  North,  Riverside. 

^HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERS:     Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Washington: 
Chas.  Eliot  Norton,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^By  their  consent,  and  subscribed  by  the  Southwest  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Society  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America  was  notable  for  the  extraordinary 
progress  reported  as  to  the  Society's  work  for  the  year.  No  scien- 
tific body  in  America  has  ever  made  such  a  record ;  and  the  South- 
west Society,  having  now  no  other  records  to  beat  but  its  own,  is 
actively  engaged  in  beating  that. 

The  present  membership  of  427  includes  many  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  California  and  the  Southwest.  The  quality  of  the  mem- 
bership may  fairly  be  judged  by  the  officers,  as  above. 

The  last  six  months  of  1909  have  marked  more  progress  for  the 
Society  than  any  two  years  of  its  previous  history — though  already 
the  pace-maker  for  other  societies  in  this  branch  of  the  preservation 
of  history. 

The  most  important  events  of  this  six  months  were  (within  a 
couple  of  days  of  one  another)  Mrs.  Jones's  bequest  of  $50,000  for  a 
memorial  hall,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Hector  Alliot  as  Curator. 
The  latter  action  has  not  only  given  us  a  Curator  of  experience  and 
of  the  qualities  that  kindle  interest ;  but  also  one  competent  to,  and 
willing  to,  catalogue  the  priceless  collections  gathered  by  this  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows : 

From  October  31,  1908,  to  November  30,  1909: 

Received  in  dues  ^ $2602.74 

Overdraft,  Oct.  31,  1908 $    16.29 

Salary  of  Curator  600.00 

Transferred  to  Museum _ 300.00 

Miscellaneous    „ „ „     135.19 

Institute  (A.  I.  A.) 1000.00 

Museum  Purchases  ^^ 6.50 

Postage 172.40 

Printing  and  Supplies ^ „...      97.25 

Stenographer  „ „ ~ 50.00 

Lectures  „- ..- 8.00 

$2403.88 

Balance  in  Bank  Nov.  SO,  1909 $  198.86 

$2602.74 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  as  follows : 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1903,  the  Southwest  Society  was 
founded  in  Los  Angeles  as  the  fourteenth  afiiliation  of  the  fore- 
most scientific  body  in  America.  The  thirteen  other  societies  at 
that  time  had  a  total  membership  of  1178  living  members.  It  should 
be  observed  here  that  the  Institute  carries  its  life  members  forever 
on  its  roster.  The  Boston  Society,  for  instance,  thus  carries  some 
sixty  names  of  deceased  citizens. 

The  next  annual  report  of  the  Institute — the  first  in  which  the 
Southwest  Society  enters — shows  (November,  1904,)  the  following 
very  significant  figures  which  I  ask  you  to  observe  carefully,  as  an 
index  of  the  character  of  this  community : 

LIVE  GAIN 

YEAR      MEMBERSHIP,  OVER 
SOCIETY.  FOUNDED.  1904.  1903.        LOSS. 

Boston ^ „....1879  225  17 

New  York  ..^ ^..„ 1884  218  14 

Baltimore - 1884  54  4 

Pennsylvania - 1889  138  59  ^. 

Chicago    . 1889  79  4 

Detroit    „ 1889  126  1 

Wisconsin 1889  22  5 

Cleveland  1895  51  0 

Connecticut  „ 1898  72  0 

Missouri  „ 1900  32  13 

Washmgton,  D.  C 1902  132  14 

Iowa  „...J902  27  10 

Pittsburg    .- J903  77  10 

Southwest    ^ J903  116  116  „ 

That  is  to  say,  in  its  first  year  the  growth  of  this  Society  was 
nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Institute. 

In  1908  there  were  twenty-one  societies  with  a  total  membership 
of  2200.  In  1909  there  were  thirty  societies  in  the  United  States 
(including  six  branches)  with  a  total  of  2298  members;  and  in 
Canada  eight  societies  (including  one  branch)  with  a  total  of  508 
members.  This  makes  the  grand  total  of  membership  2806  for  thirty- 
eight  societies  and  branches.  Twenty-five  of  these  societies  have 
been  founded,  and  1628  of  these  members  added,  since  the  South- 
west Society  came  in.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  growth 
has  been  not  only  posterior  to,  but  very  largely  on  account  of,  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  Southwest  Society.  Up  to  the  time  of 
its  splendid  innovations,  most  of  the  Institute  had  not  seen  anything 
in  America  worthy  of  serious  scientific  attention;  and  the  living 
spirits  who  are  now  in  the  ascendency  had  been  unable  to  establish 
societies  outside  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Far  East.  A  society  was 
founded  in  San  Francisco  a  few  weeks  before  the  Southwest  Society, 
but  it  died  a-boming.  It  was  only  after  the  Southwest  Society  had 
passed  the  "300  mark,"  and  vastly  outstripped  all  other  societies  in 
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membership,  that  it  became  possible — upon  the  arguments  of  gen- 
erous competition  and  local  patriotism^ — to  establish  societies  in 
Colorado,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Santa  Fe,  Kansas  City,  the  North- 
west, Utah,  San  Francisco,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  so  on ; 
and  a  splendid  foundation  in  Canada — the  latter  within  a  year. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  life  of  this  So- 
ciety, the  total  net  gain  of  the  Institute  was  944 — that  the  Southwest 
Society  and  those  which  followed  it  had  made  a  net  gain  of  1010 
members ;  and  that  all  the  Eastern  Societies  which  were  older,  had 
in  the  same  five  years  made  a  net  loss  of  66. 

You  will  notice  also  by  the  following  table  that  in  six  years  up 
to  and  including  1909,  the  thirteen  older  and  Eastern  societies  made 
a  net  loss  of  66  in  membership;  while  the  Southwest  Society  alone 
made  a  net  gain  of  427;  and  with  its  successors  the  net  gain  for 
1909  was  633. 

YEARS  1909  SIX   YEARS. 

SOCIETY.  OLD.      MEMBERSHIP.    LOSS.         GAIN. 

Boston    30  236  22 

New  York  25  161  71 

Baltimore 25  53            3 

Pennsylvania   20  113            34 

Chicago    20  92            17 

Detroit    „ 20  77  3 

Wisconsin    „ 20  40  23 

Cleveland 15  44  7 

Connecticut 11  66  6            

Washington   7  165            43 

Iowa  „ 7  72  41 

Pittsburg 7  66  

Southwest  Society 6  427            427 

Colorado -.. 5  87           87 

Cincinnati 9  41            41 

St.  Louis 3  125            125 

Rochester,  N.  Y 3  39           39 

Utah   „ 3  38           38 

San  Francisco 3  54  ......  54 

Kansas  City 3  55  .....  55 

Washington  State „ 104            104 

Rhode  Island  69            69 

New  Jersey   55            55 

Portland  51             51 

Canada 508  .....  508 

If  anything  is  made  plain  by  this  official  table,  it  is  that  the  work 
of  the  Institute  has  been  Americanized.  The  old  Eastern  Idea  that 
the  only  antiquities  and  history  in  the  world  worth  our  studying 
were  in  the  Classic  Lands  has  been  mollified.  Since  the  activities 
of  the  Southwest  Society  began  in  the  West,  we  have  found  that 
the  inside  of  America  is  as  important  and  as  interesting,  even  for 
science,  as  are  the  classic  lands.    It  is  admitted  throughout  the  Insti- 
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tute  that  this  Americanization  of  the  work  has  been  chiefly  due  to 
the  Southwest  Society,  and  to  the  magnificent  support  given  it  by 
this  patriotic  community.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  now  as 
many  societies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  east  of  it ;  whereas, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Southwest  Society  and  its  success  in 
carrying  the  flag  westward,  a  little  society  of  seventeen  people  in 
Iowa,  and  one  of  128  in  Detroit,  and  one  of  twenty-eight  in  Wis- 
consin, was  as  far  as  the  Institute  had  been  able  to  come  west.  And 
of  course  you  realize  that  in  all  the  other  societies  our  work  has  been 
a  stimulus  and  help.  Even  the  societies  which  have  lost  ground 
have  not  lost  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  but  for  the  new 
vitalization  of  the  Institute.  The  academic  pump  had  run  pretty 
dry. 

Out  here  we  do  not  need  to  depend  upon  Greek  professors,  no 
matter  how  excellent.  We  put  the  Western  Idea  into  our  science 
and  into  our  scholarship.  We  have  been  asked  scores  of  times  by 
the  Institute  and  by  officials  of  other  societies  as  to  the  "secret  of 
our  success."  We  answer  that  there  are  two  "secrets."  First,  that 
we  have  a  community  such  as  does  not  and  cannot  exist  in  the  East. 
And,  second,  that  we  "mix  business  with  our  science." 

You  will  observe  also  that  the  Institute  has  far  more  than  doubled 
its  membership  since  the  Southwest  Society  came  in.  That  its  gain 
has  been  overwhelmingly  in  the  West;  and  that  of  all  societies  the 
Southwest  Society  has  made  the  most  wonderful  growth. 

Besides  this,  ours  was  the  first  society  to  work.  Before  that,  all 
the  rest  of  the  societies  were  simply  feeders  for  the  Institute,  It 
took  a  long,  hard  fight  with  the  Institute  itself  before  we  secured 
control  of  our  own  revenues.  We  insisted  that  we  should  conduct 
expeditions,  maintain  a  curator,  and  an  exhibit,  and  in  other  ways 
make  this  a  living  entity  of  this  community. 

Now,  the  Colorado,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Utah  Societies  are 
also  doing  real  work — fired  by  our  example. 

Only  those  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  can  realize  how  long  and  tire- 
some was  the  struggle  for  five  years  to  bring  about  this  American- 
ization of  the  work.  Progress  against  provincial  ideas  (even  aca- 
demic-provincialism), is  always  an  up-hill  task.  But  we  have  won. 
These  tables  show  it. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  achievement.  Three  years  ago 
there  was  no  consensus  whatever  in  national  science.  No  two  uni- 
versities, no  two  departments  of  government,  were  allied  for  this 
cause.  It  took  a  bitter  fight,  which  lasted  for  five  years ;  which  ran 
against,  and  won  over,  all  the  ramifications  of  Congress,  and  resulted 
in  the  Lacey  Bill  to  save  American  antiquities.  It  harmonized  and 
systematized  and  brought  into  collaboration  the.  chief  museums  and 
universities  of  the  country,  and  the  jealous  departments  of  the  gov- 
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emment;  and  won  out  at  last  only  by  the  direct  and  repeated  per- 
sonal interference,  on  our  behalf,  of  that  magnificent  American, 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Today  the  Institute  is  a  national  corporation  by  act  of  Congress; 
the  leading  universities  and  museums  of  the  country,  the  govern- 
mental departments  of  the  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  are  all  pulling  together  with  it.  We  have  organized 
the  School  of  American  Archaeology  on  an  even  broader  plan  tlian 
the  world-famous  Classical  Schools  in  Athens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 
And  we  had  this  year  more  men  in  the  field,  and  did  more  work,  than 
all  three  of  them  put  together.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
(which  Senator  Beveridge  thought  "too  ignorant  to  be  admitted  to 
Statehood")  has  given  us  for  this  school  the  famous  "Governor's 
Palace"  in  Santa  Fe,  with  a  fund  for  repairs  and  $5,000  a  year  for 
maintenance.  Mr.  Jos.  Scott  and  the  secretary  of  this  Society  are 
the  local  members  of  the  managing  board  of  this  school;  and  the 
latter  is  a  regent  of  the  New  Mexico  Museum.  The  plans  for  restor- 
ing the  old  palace  to  its  historic  aspect  are  being  drawn  by  another 
of  our  members — Mr.  Sumner  P.  Hunt. 

The  secret  of  large  success  is  to  put  your  money  to  work  for  you 
while  you  sleep,  and  to  get  other  people  to  work  for  you  also.  No 
man  can  build  up  a  great  business  alone,  nor  can  any  society.  So 
far  from  being  a  rival  to  the  Southwest  Museum  which  this  society 
has  founded,  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  and  the  New 
Mexico  Museum  will  be  its  allies.  Through  them,  without  a  cent 
of  expense  except  the  freight,  we  shall  conduct  more  expeditions, 
and  secure  more  museum  specimens,  than  we  could  get  for  $3000  a 
year.  This  is  a  cosmopolitan  community.  The  society  and  its  work 
are  in  keeping.  The  museum  which  we  have  founded  will  be  cos- 
mopolitan also.  We  are  pretty  smart  out  here;  but  not  smart 
enough  to  cut  the  rest  of  the  world  out  from  under  us,  nor  to  decline 
their  help  when  we  can  have  harnessed  to  our  service  a  system  of 
science,  education  and  activity  which  reaches  throughout  this  nation 
and  over  most  of  Canada,  and  down  through  Mexico,  Yucatan  and 
Guatemala. 

But  while  it  has  been  securing  a  national  organization  and  co- 
operation, the  Southwest  Society  has  not  been  idle  at  home.  It  has 
maintained  a  Curator  for  nearly  five  years,  and  a  free  public  exhibit 
for  three.  Beginning  in  a  little  room  in  the  Pacific  Electric  Build- 
ing, we  have  now  space  to  show  a  small  part  of  our  collections.  The 
present  quarters  are  a  gift  from  one  of  our  most  patriotic  members, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Hamburger,  his  donations  amounting  to  $4000.  We 
have  acquired  (by  gift  and  purchase  and  pledge)  collections  worth 
over  $80,000;  and  we  have  raised  in  subscriptions,  from  $1.00  up, 
in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  over  $60,000.    You  have  observed  that  the 
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late  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Jones  has  also  made  a  bequest  of  $50,000  to  the 
Southwest  Museum  for  a  memorial  building.  Mr.  C.  M.  Stimson  has 
added  to  his  will  a  bequest  of  $5000,  and  deed  to  150  acres  in  the 
Antelope  Valley. 

The  Southwest  Society  was  founded  not  only  to  keep  this  com- 
munity in  touch  with  scientific  research  the  world  over,  but  particu- 
larly to  found  and  maintain  a  museum  in  this  community  for  the 
whole  Southwest.  Two  years  ago  this  month  the  incorporation  of 
such  a  museum  was  realized.  The  distinguished  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  retired,  Lieut.  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  is  president.  The  col- 
lections acquired  by  the  Southwest  Society  have  been  made  over  to 
this  museum.  The  Society  has  also  secured  the  most  magnificent 
location  in  the  United  States  for  a  public  musetun.  Sixteen-and-a- 
fraction  acres  have  been  paid  for  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,000.  The 
remainder  of  the  hill  at  $15,000  should  be  purchased  without  fail  in 
order  to  make  the  site  matchless.  This  work  has  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  W.  O'Melveny,  Chairman  of  our  Finance 
Committee  and  of  our  Law  Committee — the  latter  including  also 
Jos.  Scott,  J.  D.  Bicknell  and  Chas.  Cassat  Davis. 

During  the  six  years  of  the  life  of  this  Society,  we  have  secured 
a  total  of  522  members,  including  life  and  annual.  We  have  paid  a 
heavy  toll  to  death ;  no  less  than  twenty-three  of  our  annual  mem- 
bers having  passed  away  in  that  time  (besides  three  life  members)  ; 
and  sixty-seven  in  all  have  resigned — largely  on  account  of  removal 
to  distant  cities  or  countries.  Our  total  net  membership  at  date  is 
427. 

The  bequest  of  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Jones  comes  at  the  psychologic 
moment.  This  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
now  stronger  than  ever  before;  the  election  as  Curator  of  Mr.  Hector 
AlHot ;  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  of  publicity,  and  our  advance 
all  along  the  line — ^these  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  with  the 
Southwest  Society.  First  of  all,  now,  we  must  double  our  mem- 
bership. This  is  work  which  should  engage  the  thought  and  the 
support  of  every  good  citizen.  Almost  anything  else  in  such  a  com- 
munity is  sure  to  be  looked  after — but  our  history  and  our  culture 
depend  absolutely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  people  who  care — 
and  the  promptness  with  which  they  care. 

A  campaign  of  publicity  is  already  beginning.  Mr.  Hector  AlHot 
will  lecture  whenever  desired,  and  with  colored  slides.  By  publi- 
cation and  by  correspondence  the  gospel  will  be  spread.  The  Fourth 
Bulletin  is  at  your  disposal.  A  fifth  is  expected  to  follow  soon,  con- 
taining a  further  account  of  that  magnificent  exploration  of  the 
Pu-ye,  for  which  the  Southwest  Society  is  primarily  responsible  and 
of  which  it  will  have  the  best  fruits. 

The  Society  has  made  the  largest  and  most  important  collection 
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of  folk  songs  ever  made,  having  recorded  by  the  phonograph  over 
400  of  the  old  California  and  Southwestern  Spanish  songs,  and  over 
200  Indian  songs  in  thirty-six  different  languages. 

The  Spanish  songs  have  all  been  transcribed  by  Arthur  FarwcU 
and  other  experts.  Of  these  Spanish  songs,  Mr.  Farwell  has  taken 
some  sixty  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  has  harmonized  them  mag- 
nificently. I  am  now  engaged  in  translating  them  into  singing  verse 
in  English.  They  will  be  then  published  in  a  folio  which  (it  is  ad- 
mitted by  musical  critics  who  have  investigated  the  matter)  will 
be  the  most  important  addition  ever  made  to  our  repertory  of  popular 
songs  at  any  one  time.  It  will  do  much  for  the  Society  in  both 
popular  and  scientific  recognition — for  no  society  in  America  has 
ever  made  such  contribution. 

Every  member  should  bear  in  mind  not  only  to  swell  our  mem- 
bership, but  that  this  city  is  full  of  collections  of  art  and  historic 
value  which  should  be  preserved  in  this  museum.  Bear  it  in  mind  to 
jog  your  friend  on  this  point.  Remind  him  that  when  he  shall  be 
dead  he  would  not  like  his  collections  dissipated  at  auction,  nor 
lost,  nor  burned  up,  nor  g^ven  away  by  careless  heirs.  The  only 
safe  way  to  preserve  his  work  is  by  having  the  collection  in  his  own 
name  in  the  Southwest  Museum,  to  be  preserved  there  forever  as  a 
possession  for  the  whole  public.  His  own  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  more  secure  of  it  than  if  he  left  it  to  them — for  you  know 
these  heirlooms  do  evaporate.  Another  thing  is  to  remind  your 
friends  to  add  to  their  wills  bequests  of  money,  land  or  other  things 
for  the  permanent  endowment  of  this  great  museum.  The  best  in 
the  world  is  none  too  good  for  us.  Anything  less  than  that  would 
fall  short  of  what  our  children  deserve  and  our  boast  of  progress 
calls  for. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis,  Secretary. 
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There  ia  an  article  in 

Scribner^s  Magazine 

FOR      FEBRUARY 

tkat  will  appeal  to  the  loyalty,  pride,  and 
interest  of  every  citizen  of  the  Coast.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  one  more  appreciative  or 
enthusiastic  over 

The  Progressive 
Pacific  Coast 

than  Henry  T.  Fiack,  the  author  of  this  article. 
It  is  a  splendid  and  deserving  tribute  from  a 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about  in  a 
magazine  that  is  always  ''Progressive/' 


Theodore  Roosevelt^ 

^■■■■■■■■■^  own  accouht  of  his  ^■"■"■■"^ 

African  Trip 

one  of  the  most  stirring   narratives    of  sport  and  adven- 
ture   ever    written,    will    continue    to    be    a.  feature    of 

SCRIBNER'S 

during   a  greater  part  of  1910.     Send   your  subscription 
NOW.    $3.00  a  year;  25  cents  a  number. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 


mWn  TUCITDinil    nnin    nDCIII    prerrats  eany  wrinkles.    It  U  aot  a  freckle  coatiac  lit  «•• 
MIIU    inullnluIlL  UUUI    UnCAn    mor—them.    ▲NTYOCO.,4r  MortkMaiaSt-LMAiMralM 
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A  QUESTION... 


Art  yom  a  Faiuur  «f  Pomltry,  Dogs,  Pigfwu  ami  Pets  for  pUaswre  or  prott 

7 

Then  you  want  the  Fanciers*  Journal  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  paper  that  is  read 
by  every  Poultry-Keeper  and  Dog  and  Pet-Stock  Fancier  from  British  Columbia 
to  Mexico — the 

PACIFIC    COAST  FANCIER'S  NONTHLY 

It  was  established  in  I880,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated,  handsome  and  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover.  Every  prominent  breeder  advertises  in  its  pages,  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  posted  in  all  that  o^oe^  on  in  the  Poultry,  Dog  and  Pet-Stock  world  of  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  you  need  the  Fanciers*  Monthly. 

The  Fanciers*  Monthly  is  the  Pioneer  Poultry  Journal  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has 
always  been  and  is  today  recognized  all  over  the  United  States  as  the  poultry  maj^azine 
of  the  West,  thoroughly  practical,  strictly  up-to-date — not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  if 
you  want  to  make  poultry  pay. 

The  Fanciers*  Monthly  has  for  ten  years  been  a  favorite  with  breeders  of  Dogs,  Pig- 
eons and  Pets.    It  pays  its  readers  and  it  pays  its  advertisers. 

The  Fanciers*  Monthlv  is  beautifully  illustrated,  brim  full  of  good  reading,  and  is  a 
prime  favorite  with  successful  breeders. 

The  Fanciers*  Monthly  costs  but  little.  No  person  who  keeps  fowls  or  pets,  few  or 
many,  can  aflFord  not  to  take  it.  Try  it!  Accept  nothing  claimed  to  be  just  as  good. 
There  is  but  one  Fanciers'  Monthly.     It  has  many  imitators,  but  no  equals. 

Send  your  address  and  $1.00  and  receive  the  Fanciers'  Monthly  regulaJy  for  two 
years,  being  but  fifty  cents,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  trial    one    year    for    seventy-five    cents. 

=r  ADDRESS  — 

FANCIERS'  MONTHLY       ::       ::       ::      San  Jose,  aiifomia 


The   Twentieth   Century   Magazine 

B.   O.  FLOWER,  Bdltor,  Formerly  of  the  •^he  Arena" 
S  Pnrk  Square,  BomIob,  Mnaii. 

A  magrazine  devoted  to  Constructive  Democracy.  Social  Progrress  and  Individual  Development. 

The  reception  given  the  first  number  of  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  was  moat 
gratifylngr.  The  issue  which  had  first  been  planned  for,  had  to  be  increased  one  and  a  half  times 
to  suppiy  the  demand  from  all  quarters.  The  December  and  January  issues  more  than  maintain 
the  hlfirh  standard  set  by  the  first  number. 

Here  are  some  leading:  articles  in  these  issues:  ^How  Swltaerlnnd  Save*  Her  White  Coal,**  by 
Oeorgre  J.  King.  Great  corporations  are  seeking:  to  form  a  water  power  trust  In  this  country. 
Read  how  the  Swiss  people  turned  this  great  natural  wealth  to  the  benefit  of  all.  <*The  Baaklss 
Gnairanfee  Flan  of  Oklahomn,**  by  Senator  RoL^t  L.  Owen.  •*Ralli%-fiy  Corruption  Under  Private 
and  Publle  Ownership,'*  by  Carl  S.  Vrooman.  ''Municipal  Art  In  Weatern  Cltlea.**  A  beautifully 
illustrated  article  on  Spokane  by  George  Wharton  James.  ''Wliat  Are  Our  Ltbertlea  Guaranteed  by 
tbe  Conatltutlon  Wortbf"  by  Hon.  John  D.  Works.  '^4  Study  In  efflelene7,>>  by  Charles  Edward 
Russell.     *'Hnniora  of  Amerlcnn  JoumnllMni,'*  by  William  Salisbury. 

The  January  issue  will  contain  an  exceedingly  timely  article  of  more  than  usual  interest: 
'Tbe  ProKreaalve  Movement,**  by  William  Kittle.  Ph.  D.  It  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  position 
and  aim  of  the  so-called  "insurgents"  of  the  Republican  party.  It  presents  in  a  clear  and  striking 
manner  the  real  issue  between  the  people  and  the  "interests."  It  shows  how  the  government  Is 
controlled  by  Cannonism  and  Aldrlchism,  while  the  people  are  being  ruthlessly  despoiled.  This  Is 
a  paper  that  every  patriotic  American  should  not  only  read  hut  scatter  broadcast.  It  affords  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  rank  and  file  to  become  active  missionaries  and  exhibit  that  patriot- 
ism that  alone  can  save  the  Republic. 

Remember  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  Is  the  only  review  that  gives  you  ex- 
tended, readable  and  authoritive  information  in  regard  to  Public  Ownership.  Direct  Lagislatlos. 
Woman's  Progress,  Industrial  Co-operation,  Proportional  Representation.  Current  Legislation,  and 
all   movements   dealing  with   fundamental    democratic  and  economic  advance. 

Tl^e  subscription  price  is  $2.00  per  year,  single  number  25  cents.     But  we  make  the  readers  of 

OUT  WEST  this  Siierlul  OITert     Send  us  25  cents  and  we  will  send  you  the  October.  November  and 

December   numbers,   or  better,   send   us   $1.50   and  we  will  send  you  nil  tbe  numbers  from   the   first 

issue  to  and  including  December.  1910.   This  gives  you  a  25-cent  magazine  at  a  cost  of   10   cents 

TEAR  OPF  AND  SIGN 
TWENTIETH   CENTURY  COMPANY 

S  Pnrk  Square,  Room  41,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  J1.50  for  which  send  mo  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  liAGAZINE 
from  the  first  Issue  until  December,  1910. 

Name    City  or  Town 

Address    State 

Hummel  Bros,  ft  Co.  furnish  b  est  help.    116-118  E.  Second. 
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DIET,  HEALTH  OR  DISEASE  xT*- 


DR.  LATSON,  the  editor  of 


Health  Cidttire  Co.. 

;.  James  BIdf .,  New  York. 

Health-  ^h    C^ntUnun  :    Please  send  to 


Name. 


Calttire,  is  a  well  known  authority  on  the    ^^ 
"DIET  QUCSTIDN."  having  made  it  a  mat-     C 
tcr  of  exhauctive  Etody  and  experiment,  tc&ting  ^^K,    Address 
the  many  theories  advanced,  llvinj  on  all  kinds  of    ^ 
food,  eating  from  one  to  four  meals  daily  and  noting 
results.     He  has  written  a  series  of  papers  giving  his  "^ 
unbiased  conclusions,  presenting  the  Plain  Truth  about  the 
Diet  Question,  including    Vm  arcuments   for    and    against   a 


>»       Health    Culturb 

^-,     "On    Trial"    six 

^  r»     months, inclosed 


Vegetarian  Diet,"  a  ":.lixcd  Diet,"  a  "Raw  Food  Diet,**  etc.,  with   '^0>     aj  ccnU. 
Practical  Hints  on  Food  and  Feeding  and  the  Dangers  to  be  Guarded    n^. 
Against.     Those,  which  would  make  a  dollar  book,  Will  appear  in  The  '    j^ 
Health-Culture  Magazine  for  1910.     $i.oo  a  year.     xoc.  a  Number.  ^^ 

Sent  "OiN  TRIAL"  January  to  July  to  new  subs,  for  35c.     Money  back  if  desire  1      \ 


w.  R.c. LATsoN.  M  D.     Health- Cvltiire  Co. 


404  St  Jamet  BIdg.,  New  York 


THOROVGHBRBD   ANIMALS   AND  PLANTS 


Their  Great  Commerelal  Value. 


"There  is  as  much  difTerence  between  thor- 
ougrhbred  and  ordinary  plants  as  between  thor- 
oughbred and  ordinary  animals."  This  state- 
ment is  made  by  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit, 
the  greatest  flower  and  vegetable  breeders  in 
the  country,  and  appears  in  their  1910  Annual 
Catalogue  Just  issued.  They  argue  for  the  great 
▼alue  and  economy  of  thoroughbred  seeds. 
"Any  fundamental  natural  law  which  applies 
to  animals  applies  equally  to  plants."  A  good 
cow  (I.  e.  a  thoroughbred)  eats  no  more  than  a 
poor  one,  but  may  give  twice  as  much  butter- 
fat  "Good  blood"  makes  as  much  difference 
with  corn  as  with  cows.  But  thoroughbred 
plants,  like  thoroughbred  animals,  are  not  pro- 
duced In  one  or  two  generations,  for  no  matter 
how  superior  an  individual  of  common  origin 
may  be.  its  progeny  are  as  a  rule  like  the  gen- 
eral run  of  Its  antecedents.  Hence  the  need  for 
•eedsmen  like  D.  M.  Perry  &  Co.  They  have  ex- 
perience, the  best  plant  breeding  equipment  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  business  acumen  to 
sell  only  such  seeds  as  have  been  bred  from  the 
choicest  stocks  for  many  generations. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.'s  Seed  Annual  for  1910  may 
be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  them  at 
Detroit,  Michigan.  It  contains  much  of  Interest 
for  those  who  think. 


CONSUMPTION 

«,  BRONCMmS 

^(/J&|J9fs  CATARRH 

^*      ASTHMA 

^  To  all  sufferers  from  nose, 
4i  throat    or    lung    trouble, 
m   we    will    mail,    free   and 
r    post-paid,  liberal    supply 
f)    of    Condor   Inhalation   in 
/    order  to  prove  that  it  Is 
possible  to  be  permanent- 
ly cured  at  home,   with- 
out   change    of    climate, 

of  time  or  stomach  dosing. 

Do  not  neglect  pain  In  chest  or  between 
shoulder  blades,  raising  matter,  constant  spit- 
ling,  lingering  colds,  hoarseness,  chronic 
cough,  tickling  in  throat,  loss  of  taste  and 
smell,  flushed  cheelcs.  night  sweats,  chills, 
fever,  hemorrhage,  hay  fever,  stuffed  nose, 
foul  breath,  head  noises,  deafness,  sneezing, 
shortness  of  breath,  sense  of  oppression, 
cholcing,  gasping  wheeslng.  falling  streDth. 
weakness,  loss  of  weight,  etc,  etc 

Drawn  through  mouth  or  nose,  this  power 
ful,  germ-destroying,  healing,  curative  Inhal- 
snt  reaches  every  part  of  the  nasal  passages, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs— exactly  where  af- 
fected. Disease  quickly  disappears  no  matter 
In_what  stage,   and  health  Is  restored. 

Write  Today  for  Complete  Trial, 
Illustrated  Book  and  How  to 
Get  Well  Without  Taking  Medi 

oine,  all  sent  absolutely  free. 

^Condor 'VleJIciieCo^Deptni    tos  Angetes.  CaL 


Many  Interesting  Thing's... 

Will    be    found   in    this     issue     of    OUT    WEST     in     the 
CLASSiriEP    ADVERTISEMeNTS 

When  writing  advertisers   please    say    you    saw    the     ad.     m 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE  Ii"pl:SKr^ 
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From  the  Spice  of  the  Woods 

To  the  Salt  of  the  Sea — 


A  CONTINUOUS  TRAIL  FIFTY-TWO  TIMES  A  YEAR 

For  most  men  the  outing  trip  comes  once  each  year,  but  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
comes  every  week,  keeping  its  reader  in  close  touch  with  the  heart  of  out  of  doors  the 
whole  year  round. 

There  is  nothing  that  takes  the  place  of  Living  close  to  Nature  so  well  as  Reading 
FOREST  AND  STREAM.  Every  week  it  comes  fresh  as  a  breath  from  the  open, 
helping  the  reader  live  better,  work  better  and  play  a  thousand  times  better..  It  is 
the  one  outdoor  magazine  that  completely  satisfies  the  men  and  women  who  actually 
know  the  wild.    It  "rings  true"  and  "wears  well" 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

is  the  great  clearing  house  through  which  men  and  women  of  the  open  exchange  ideas 
and  experiences.  Its  reader  is  kept  in  touch  with  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
of  the  same  tastes  everywhere. 

Its  writers  are  men  who  live  the  things  they  picture.    Each  week  it  offers  narra-  / 
tives  of  sport,  travel,  adventure  at  home  and  in  odd  corners  of  the  world,  hunting,  ^.'''' 
cruising,  fishing,  camping,  nature  study  with  splendid  illustrations,  the  how,  the  y^ 
when,  the  where,  the  news  of  sport — ^the  experiences,  not  the  fiction  .of  outdoor  y\y 
Ufe.  /^ 

Its  information  bureau  offers  right-up-to-the-minute  and  reliable  infor-  /'/^ 
mation  for  the  hunting  or  outing  trip.     The  FOREST  AND  STREAM  /^ 
prize  offers  for  outdoor  narratives  and  the  splendid  series  of  last  season's  .A  ^ 
prize  stories  now  running  should  interest  every  outdoor  man.  /jS^ 

To  make  it  doubly  worth  your  while  to  •'(Get  Acquainted**  we    /o^  ForMt 

make  this  special  offer:  /Ia-  ■5*k_ 

SEND  $1  WITH  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON.  AND  WE    .  >  iiXSJ  ciT 

WILL   ENTER   YOUR   NAME    FOR   A    SIX    MONTHS'    //        i47  Fraiiiuim  St., 
TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  REGULAR  PRICE  $1.50.    WE     /^  ^'^  ^•'^ 

CANNOT   FILL   ORDERS   AT  THIS   RATE   AFTER      /^  Enclosed 

JANUARY  15.  y^  ,,^,  P^lea-^e  And 

FOREST   AND   STREAM  //    .....J^fflyK 
PUBLISHING  CO.  # 

/^  Name 

147  Franklin  Street  /4^ 


New  York  Address. 


Help— All  Kinds.    See  Hummel  Bros.  &   Co.,  116-118  E.  Second  St   Tel.  Main  509. 
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Get  Better  Acquainted 
With  The 

NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 

for  there  it  an  ingennoiiSy    greit-hearted 
Americanism  about  it  that  everybody  liket. 
They  like  it  mtensely-  devotedly  -  endear- 
ingly.   So  will  yon. 
Tbto  Illustration  is  grastiy^educsd  tnm  actaai  ThereU  a  national  choHU  o  ''Liket' 

like  thete:- 


t  of  Sagar  Bowl 


'7  like  none  better  than  the  '^ationar —  so  does  all  the  family. " 
'7/  goes  without  saying' * ^^** Fine ''""'^'' Better  than  all  others  put  to- 
gether''  ~^*'Just  great'* — ''Raiding  my  family  on  it"-^''' Fills  a  place 
no  other  magazine  can  take" —  etc  eta 

Send   your  subscription   for   1910  now  and  get 

the  two  last  issues  for  1910. 

Fourteen    most  interesting  numbers  for  $1.50 

WHAT  WE   GIVE  FREE 

A  handsome,  gold-lined,  quadruple  sil- 
ver-plated, satin  finish  Sugar  and  Cream 
set  for  every  new  subscriber  at  1 .5  0 
per  year.  These  sets  are  beautiful,  durr 
able  and  just  the  thing  for  Bir  thday,  o 
Christmas  Gifts.  Subscriptions  should 
be  forwarded  at  once. 
If  preferred,  we  will  substitute  for  the 
silver  set,  a  handsome  solid  brass  Ash 
Tray  for  a  gentleman  s  smoking  table. 
This  is  the    latest  art  design  from   the  

BraSSCrafrerS*  Shops.      Fill  out  the  coupon  t,,,  mmtntUm  is  trastly  raducwl  from  sctusl 

I  PltrJisr 


H ATIOHAIi  MAGAZINB,  Bo«toB,  Manm.        /*  1^6  ^  1909 

Oentlemen:     Find  enclosed  herewith       \  1.7t  /      for  which  pleaie  send  for  one  year  the 

Natlomal  Maffastne  to Street    * 

Town    State    beffinninff  with issue.     Also  send  the 

Quadruple  Silver  Plated.  Gold  Lined  Suffar  and  Cream  ^^^(pS^paid)   ^^ 

Street  Town    I3tate     

Siarn  your  name 

Add  SO  cents  If  the 
Bxpreaa  la  to  be  prepaid  


Jost  say,  •*!  sa^v  your  ad.  la  'MIUT  \VK»iT  MAOAXINR** 
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Magazine  Clubs  for  1910 


OUT  WEST $1.60 

Cosmopolitan    1.00 

American    1.50 


OUR  PRICE  $2.80,  value  I4.0C 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

American    1.60 

Good  Housekeeping 1.2S 

OUR  PRICE 


value  $4.25 

OUT  WEST |].50 

American    1.60 

Success   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $2.80,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Good  Housekeepinff 1.26 

Cosmopolitan    l.OO 

OUR  PRICE  $2.75,  value  |3.76 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

Cosmopolitan    l.OO 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $2.70,  value  |3.76 

OUT  WEST J1.50 

Country  Life   4.00 

Outinff 3.00 


OUR  PRICE  $5.68,  value  $8.60 

OUT  WEST J1.50 

Country  Life    4.00 

Leslie's  Weekly 6.00 


OUR  PRICE  $6.16,  value  110.50 

OUT  WEST J1.50 

Delineator    i.oo 

Everybody's    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  $8J»,  value  14.00 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

Desigrner    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $2.50,  value  J3.60 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

Forest  and  Stream 3.00 

National  Sportsman   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $4.60,  value  15.50 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

Forest  and  Stream 3.00 

Outing    3.00 


OUR  PRICE  $5.70,  value  J7.50 

OUT  WEST J1.50 

Good  Housekeeping 1.25 

Suburban   Life    3.00 


OUR  PRICE  $4.50,  value  J5.75 

OUT  WEST J1.50 

Hampton's  Masrazlne   ....    1.50 
Review  of  Reviews 3.00 


OUT  WEST $1.50 

Hampton's  Magazine   ....   1.60 
Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.60 


OUR  PRICE  $8.26,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00 

Good' Housekeeping 1.26 


OUR  PRICE  $5.40,  value  $6.76 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00 

World  To-Day   1.50 


OUR  PRICE  $5.50,  value  $7.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Human    Life    1.00 

National  Magazine 1.60 


OUR  PRICE  $6.06,  value  |4.00 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

Human    Life    1.00 

Success   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $2.86,  value  $3.50 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

Independent     2.00 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00 


OUR  PRICE  $4.80,  value  |6.50 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

Independent    2.00 

Success   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $8JS0,  value  |4.50 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

McClure's    1.50 

Review   of  Reviews 3.00 


OUR  PRICE  $4.25,  value  16.00 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

McClure's     1.50 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.25 


OUR  PRICE  $6.25,  value  |4.26 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Great  Soutnwest   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $2.65,  value  $3.60 

OUT  WEST J1.50 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Outdoor  Life 1.50 


OUR  PRICE  $8.25,  value  14.00 

OUT  WEST J1.50 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Sunset     1.50 


OUR  PRICE 


value  J4.00 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

National  Magazine   1.50 

Designer    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $8.80,  value  J6.00  j    OUR  PRICE  $8450,  value  J5.00 


OUT  WEST $1.B0 

.National  Magazine 1.60 

Great  Southwest 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  $2.80,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST ll.BO 

Outing    S.OO 

National  liagasine 1.60 

OUR  PRICE  $4.66»  ▼slue  M.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Outing 3.00 

Sunset    1.50 


OUR  PRICE  $4JI0,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Outing     S.OO 

National  Sportsman   I.OO 

OUR  PRICE  $4JM,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magazine 1.60 

Outing    8.00 

OUR  PRICE  $4.75,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magazine 1.60 

Scrlbner's 8.00 


OUR  PRICE  $5.00,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magazine 1.60 

Sunset   1.60 


OUR  PRICE  $8.26,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Sunset   1.60 

American    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  $8.00,  value  $4.50 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset    1.60 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.26 

OUR  PRICE  $8.16,  value  $4.25 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset    1.60 

World  To-Day   1.60 


OUR  PRICE  $8.80,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

World's    Work    8.00 

Delineator    l.OO 


OUR  PRICE  $8.75,  value  $6.50 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

World's    Work    8.00 

Everybody's     1.60 


OUR  PRICE  $4.00,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

World  To-Day    1.50 

Hampton's    1.50 


OUR  PRICE  $8.30,  value  $4.50 


Write  for  prices  on  any  magaxlnc  or  dab. 

BstablUibed  agents  may  take  orders  for  any  of  these  clnbs  at  the  above  prices,  and  retain 
the  regular  commlMMlon.  Anyone  dealring  to  become  an  agent  may  do  so  by  sending  tvro 
orders  with  flrst  remittance. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

315  Mason  Opera  House  Bldg.  Los  Angeles*  California 


Digitized  by 


Google 


WeK«ivo  mttd«  a  9el«ct  ii»t  for   i9iO  — ORD£K  NOW,   as  many  publishers 
will  soon   increase  tHeir  •ubscription   price. 


OUT  WEST  and 


Total 

Vslua  Cost 

Alnalee's  Magazine   |3.30  for  92.«5 

American  Boy   2.50  "  2.15 

American   Farm  Review 1.76  "  1.55 

American  Homes  &  Gardens . . .   4.50  "  8.80 

American  Home  Montiily    2.50  "  2.00 

American  Magrazlne 3.00  "  aj^O 

American   Photography   3.00  "  2.50 

American   Poultry  Advocate...   2.00  "  1.75 

American    Poultry    Journal....   2.00  "  1.75 

American  Thresherman 2.50  "  2.00 

Argronaut     5.50  "  4.05 

Atlantic  Monthly   . . 5.50  "  4.80 

Black    Cat     2.50  "  2.10 

Blue  Book   3.00  *■'  2.75 

Bohemian    3.00  "  2.50 

Book-keeper    2.50  "  2.15 

Bookman     4.00  "  8.00 

Breeder's  Gazette   3.25  "  2.40 

Burr  Mcintosh    Monthly 4.50  "  3.75 

California  Cultivator    2.50  "  2.25 

Caasier's  Magazine   4.50  "  4.00 

Century  Magazine   5.50  "  5.10 

Children's  Magazine   2.50  "  2.15 

Cliristian  Herald  (N.  Y) 3.00  "  2.50 

Commoner    2.50  "  2.00 

Cosmopolitan   2.50  "  2.20 

Country  Life  In  America 5.50  "  4JS0 

Craftsman     4.50  "  3.75 

Current  Literature   4.50  "  8.75 

Delineator    2.50  "  2.30 

Desigrner    2.50  "  2.00 

Dressmaking  at  Home 2.50  "  1.95 

Educational  Foundations   2.75  "  2.50 

Electric  Railway  Journal 4.50  "  4.20 

Electrical    World    4.50  "  4.20 

Engineering  News 6.50  "  6.05 

Engineerlnsr  Record   4.50  "  4.20 

Etude   (for  music  lovers) 3.00  "  2.00 

Everybody's     3.00  "  2.65 

Fanciers'  Monthly   2.26  "  2.00 

Farm  and   Ranch 2.50  "  2.25 

Farm  Journal   (6  years) 2.50  "  2.15 

Farm  Poultry    2.00  "  1.75 

Field  and  Stream 3.00  "  2.50 

Forest  and  Stream 4.50  "  3.50 

Forum   3.50  "  3.10 

Game  Fanciers'  Journal 2.00  "  1.75 

Garden  Magrazine 2.50  "  2.15 

Gentlewoman    1.70  "  1.60 

Good  Housekeeping   2.75  "  2JS0 

Good  Literature    1.85  "  .  1.60 

Graphic     4.00  "  3.60 

Great  Southwest 2.50  "  1.90 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 2.00  "  1.75 

Green  Book  Album 3.00  "  2.75 

Grizzly   Bear    2.50  *'  2.15 

Gunter's  Magazine 3.00  "  2.70 

Hampton's  Magazine 3.00  "  2.50 

Harper's  Bazar   2.50  "  2.15 

Harper's  Magazine  5.50  "  5.00 

Harper's  Weekly   5.50  "  6.00 

Health     2.50  "  2.00 

Health  Culture  Magazine 2.50  "  2.15 

Holland's  Magazine 2.50  "  2.25 

Home  Needlework   2.25  "  2.00 

House  and  Garden 4.50  "  8.75 

House   Beautiful    4.00  "  8.60 

Housewife    1.85  "  1.70 

Human  Life   2.50  "  2.15 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper    2.50  "  2.25 

Independent   4.50  "  3.80 

Inland  Poultry  Journal 2.00  "  1.75 

Jeltersonian  (weekly)   2.50  "  l.l>5 

Judge    6.50  "  5.00 


OUT  WEST  and 


Total 

Valus  Cost 

Ladles'  World   $2.00  "  (1.85 

Leslie's  Weekly «.50  "  6.10 

Life   «.60  -  5.75 

Lipplncott's  Magazine 4.00  "  8.25 

Little  Folks  (Salem)  new 2.50  "  2.80 

McCall's  Mag.  and  Pattern 2.00  "  IJiQ 

McClure's  Magazine 3.00  "  2.66 

Magazine  of  Mysteries 2.60  **  2.10 

Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home.  1.70  "  1.60 

Metropolitan  Magazine 3.00  "  2.20 

Modern  Prlscilla 2.25  "  2.00 

Motor  Boat 3.50  *"  8.10 

Musician    8.00  "  2.50 

National  Home  Journal 2.00  -  1.80 

National  Magazine 8.00  "  2.40 

National  Sportsman 2.50  "  2.25 

New  England  Homestead 2.50  **  2.25 

New  England  Magazine 8.00  "  2.70 

New  Idea  (N.  Y.)  fashlens 2.00  **  1.86 

Normal  Instructor 2.26  "  1.95 

North  American  Review 6.50  "  4.70 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 2.50  "  2.25 

Outdoor  Life  3.00  "  2A6 

Outing  Magazine 4.50  "  8.75 

Outlook    4.50  "  4.00 

Overland  Monthly 3.00  **  2J50 

Pacific  Monthly    3.00  "  2.25 

Pearson's  Magazine 8.00  "  2.50 

People's  Home  Journal 1.86  "  1.60 

Petaluma  Weekly  Poultry  J'rn'l  2.60  "  2.00 

Pet  Stock  Magazine 2.00  "  1.80 

Photo   Era    ,  3.00  "  2.25 

Physical   Culture 3.00  "  2JM> 

Pictprlal  Review  and  pattern..  2.50  "  2.20 

Popular  Science  Monthly 2.50  "  2J85 

Poultry  Culture 2.00  "  1.75 

Poultry    Herald    2.00  *'  1.70 

Poultry  Keeper 2.00  "  1.75 

Poultry  Success 2.00  "  1.80 

Primary  Plans   2.50  "  2.10 

Puck    6.50  "  5.50 

Putnam's  Magazine    4.50  "  8.00 

Recreation     4.50  "  8JM5 

Red  Book   3.00  "  2.75 

Reliable   Poultry   Journal 2.00  "  1.75 

Review  of  Reviews   4.60  "  8JS0 

School    Journal    2.50  "  2.80 

Scientific  American    4.50  "  4.20 

Scrlbner's  Magazine  4.50  "  4.00 

Short  Stories   3.00  "  2.50 

Smart  Set    4.50  *'  8.00 

Smith's  Magazine 3.00  "  2.70 

Southern  Cultivator   2.50  "  2.10 

St.   Nicholas    4.50  **  4.10 

Strand  Magazine   3.00  "  2.85 

Suburban  Life 4.50  "  8.50 

Success    2.50  "  2.25 

Sunset  Maprazlne   3.00  "  2.50 

Teacher's  Magazine 2.50  "  !?.80 

Technical   World  Magazine 3.00  "  2.50 

Theatre  Magazine   5.00  *'  4.20 

Toilettes     3.50  "  8.00 

Travel    Magazine    3.00  "  2JS0 

Van   Norden  Magazine 3.00  "  2.20 

Vogue    5.50  •'  5.00 

Watson's   Jeflfersonlan    2.50  "  2.00 

West  Coast  Magazine 2.50  "  2.00 

Whist    2.50  "  2.30 

Woman's  Home  Companion....  3.00  *'  2.40 

Woman's   National   Dally 2.50  "  1.00 

World   To-Day    3.00  "  2.20 

World's   Chronicle    3.00  "  2.25 

World's  Work    4.50  "  2.75 

Youn^^sMa^azIne^^^^^^^^^JO^^^^^ 


ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  FOR  ONE  FULL  YEAR.  Subscriptions  may  be  new,  renewal,  or 
eztenaloBs.  Magazines  may  be  sent  to  one  or  to  separate  addresses.  Additional  postage  is 
charged  on  Canadian  and  Foreign  subscriptions.  Tf  you  do  not  find  what  you  want,  send  us 
your  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  the  lowest  possible  price.  We  will  duplicate  any  offer  made 
by  any  reputable  agent,  agency,  or  publisher. 


PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

315  Mason  Opera  House  Bldg,, 


O.  BOX  625. 
8U.  C. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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Art  Gallery  at 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 


The  new  Gallery  in  Hotel 
Virginia  is  attracting  tourists 
and  art  lovers  residing  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles.  The 
gallery  is  airy  and  well  light- 
ed, size  40x80  feet,  with  240 
feet  of  reflector  lighting,  a 
spacious  and  attractive  place 
to  linger  in.  Many  of  the 
pictures  hung  are  veritable 
masterpieces,  some  of  the 
best  artists  in  America  being 
represented,  including  such 
international  medal  winners 
as  Geo.  H.  Bogert,  Chas.  C. 
Curran,  Chas.  Melville  Dew- 
ey, Edward  Gay,  Birge  Har- 
rison, Jonas  Lie,  Leonard 
Ochtman,  E.  H.  Pothast, 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  F.  J. 
Waugh,  and  others  of  equal 
importance,  besides  many  of 
the  best  artists  in  Southern 
California.  Mr.  J.  F.  Kanst,  of 
the  Kanst  Art  Gallery  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  at  the  head  of  this 
enterprise  and  deserves  great 

wixrucQ-  poTM  /       /  i  credit  for  the  splendid  show- 

WITCHES  POOL  /•««  LU         j„.g  ^^^^        ^^^    r    Herbert 

Jackson  is  curator.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  give  the  artists  of  Cali- 
fornia an  exhibition  hall  and  salesroom  for  their  work.  All  information  concerning 
the  pictures  and  exhibitors  may  be  obtained  in  the  gallery  from  the  curator,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Jackson.  Application  for  exhibitions  should  be  directed  to  J.  F.  Kanst,  care 
Kanst  Art  Gallery,  642  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Los  Angeles 
Brewing  Company's 


Pur 


id  'WhoI*«em* 


LAGER  BEERS 

Are  a  Home  Product  not  ex- 
celled by  any  Eastern 
Manufacture 


IVhy  Not  Try  It? 


PHONES 

Soset  East  820         Home  ExcL  820 


Eucalyptus  Timber  Corporation 

Larireat  Grower*  of  Bacalyptaa 
In  America. 

IT  OWNS  the  land  it  sells;  srrows  its  own 
trees. 

IT  GUARANTEES  the  species;  plants  the 
trees. 

IT  CAUES  for  same  for  two  years  under 
strict   personal   supervision. 

IT  SECURES  highest  standard  of  produc- 
tion: and  delivers  title  to  buyer  by  war- 
ranty deed. 

IT  SAFEGUARDS  the  Investment  with 
best  soil,  abundant  water,  (sub- irrigated 
land)  and  intensive  care. 

IT  INSURES  the  safety  of  the  Investment 
by  absolute  flnanclal  responsibility:  by 
integrity  of  management;  by  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

IT  PROVIDES  cerUlnty  of  profit,  by  es- 
tablishing great  forests  of  these  splen- 
did trees  on  contiguous  territory  in  the 
heart  of  the  world-famed  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  creating  hardwood  timber  for 
world-wide  uses. 

IT  HAS  QUANTITY  OF  TIMBER  within  a 
given  radius  which. — induces  establish- 
ment of  industries. — creates  its  market. 
— and  insures  maximum  results.  Ten 
acres  in  a  large  forest  has  more  than 
double  the  value  of  ten  acres  away  from 
a  market. 

Write   for  our  irnnniBtee  propoeltlon. 
Planted  lands. 

Eacolyptus  Timber  Corporation 

7M  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Fourth  and  Broadway 

Los  An greles.' California 
References 
Dun's  and  Bradstreet's. 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 
City  National  Bank,  Holdredge,  Nebraska. 
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A  YSIDE 
PRESS 


INC. 


WC  PRINT  OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


037  S.  Spring  St. 


Los  Angeles*  Cal. 


H^p— AH  Kinds.    See  Hummel  Bros.  &     Co.,  116-118  E.  Second  St.    Tel.  Main  509. 
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PACIFIC  ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY 

Operates  over   600    miles  of  tracK  and  reacHes 
the  most  important  points  in  SoutHern  California 

M^  I  AVK/IT  1*he  world's  famous  mountain  trolley  trip.  Takes  you  up  6,000  feet  above 
mi*    I^V/¥TJa^       the  sea.    This  Is  the  foremost  side  trip   In  California. 

MT  A^14  DAflUnrC  San  Pedro,  (where  connection  is  made  with  steamers  for  Catallna, 
DJb>.r^\^ri  rV/U^IO  San  Diego  and  northern  points),  Long  Beach  (the  Atlantic  City  of 
the  Paclflo  Coast),  Naples,  Huntington  Beach,  Newport  and  Balboa.  The  delightful  surf  line 
ride  for  miles  along  the  breakers. 

Ofhkfti*  Dmivtc  t\^  InforACf  Pasadena  (the  home  of  Millionaires).  South  Pasadena 
V/mer  rumt5  UI  interest  and  Cawston's  Ostrich  Farm.  San  Gabriel  Mission. 
Covina  and  Glendora  (ride  through  the  orange  groves).  Sierra  Madre.  where  the  trail  up 
Mt.  Wilson  begins.  Casa  Verdugo  (on  the  Glendale  Line)  where  the  quaint  old  Spanish  Res- 
taurant is  located.  Here  Spanish  Dinners  are  served  as  in  days  gone  by. 
For  further  Information  and  descriptive  literature,  write  to   • 

D.  A.  MUNGCR,  General  Passenger  Agent 
294  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18,  1909. 
The  Mathic  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

For  several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medi- 
cines for  indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but 
to  no  avail.  My  father  asked  me  to  try  MATHIE'S 
MALT  TONIC,  and  after  using  it  for  some  time  I  felt 
much  better  and  my  general  health  was  much  improved, 
and  I  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Yours  gratefully, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 


MATHIE    MALT    TONIC 


$1.50  Per  Dozen  -  Delivered 

The  Mathie  Brewing  Co.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  Phone  Ex.  942        Sunset  Phone  East  66 

iNYVO  THFATRIPil  PniD  CREAM  ^^^^°^?^^^'^.^-^-h]!5L^"a^^^!i°?^^i^j^.^^i^^^^°';*^^ 


moTes  them.    ANYVO  CO.,  427  Nonh  Main  St.,  \tOA  Aoffelea 
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change  of  cars* 


Sofithei*!!  Pacific 

600  Soffth  Sptiag  Street 

CORNER  SIXTH 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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Do  You  Know 
California? 

Many  people  who  have  lived  in  the  State  all  their  lives  and 
traveled  much  are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the  beauties  of 
California,  simply  because  they  have  always  traveled  by  night. 
They  have  missed  the  grand  scenery,  the  great  ranches  and 
orchards,  the  canyons  and  the  streams.  You  can  take  in  all 
these  wonders  by  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  new  daylight 
train,  the 

Shore  Line  Limited 

Leaves  the  Arcade  Station,  Los  Angeles,  at  8  o'clock  every 
morning  and  arrives  at  9:30  the  same  evening  at  Third  and 
Townsend  Station,  San  Francisco. 

All  that  modem  railway  science  has  devised  in  comfort- 
producing  equipment  and  service  are  at  your  command  on  this 
delightful  train. 

Diner,  Gentlemen's  Buffet,  Library,  Parlor  Observation 
and  Parlor  Cars. 

Stops  shoqld  be  made  en  route  at  Santa  BarborOt 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs^  Del  Monte,  Santa  CruZf 
San  Jose,  (Lick  Observatory,)  Palo  Alto. 

For  tickets  and  information,  apply  at 

600  S.  Spring  Street,  corner  Sixth 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Southern  Pacific 
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On.... 
The  Trail 


Grand 
Canyon 

OF  ARIZONA 


/^N  Bright  Angel  Trail 
^^  trip  to  the  river— deep 
down  in  the  earth  a  mile  and 
more— you  see  the  history  of 
the  birth  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  this  earth  and  all 
glorified  by  a  rainbow  beauty 
of  color.  Trails  are  of)en 
the  year  *round. 
Excursion  rates  during  summer 
^  Bear  in  mind  when  going 
Elast— The... 

Califofnia 
Limited 

is  the  only  exclusively  first 
class  train  to  the  Elast  via  any 
line.     Our  folders  tell. 

JNO.  J.  BYRNE.  A.P.T.M. 
LOS  ANGELES 
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California  Limited 


THE  only  train  to  Chicago  and 
East  exclusively  first  class. 
Perfect  equipment,  dining  car 
service  unmatched,  courteous  em- 
ployes. Stopover  can  be  made  at 
such  unique  places  as  Grand 
Canyon,  Petrified  Forest,  Indian 
Villages — Laguna  and  Acoma — the 
Enchanted  Mesa,  Cliff  Dwellings. 


Our  illustrated  folders  will  interest  you.       Just  address 

JNO.  J.  BYRNE,  A.  P.  T.  M.,  Santa  Fc  Ry. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


SANTA  FE 
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Hotel 
Virginia 


Long  Beach, 
California 


The  most  magnificent  strand  standins  hostelry  in  the  world,  combining  every  luxury  and 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century.    Twenty-two  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.     Thirty 
minutes'  ride  on  Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific  Electric  Railroads. 
Attractions  are   Boating,   Bathing,  Fishing,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Polo,  Dancing,  Riding,  Motor- 
ing and  other  out-of-door  pastimes. 

American  plan.     Absolutely  fireproof.    Celebrated  Virginia  Orchestra. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

CARL   STANLEY,    Manager 


THE  HOTEL  EMPRESS 

At  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

Queen  of  Canadian  Tourist  Resorts,  in  its 
magnificent  situation  at  southern  end  of  Van- 
couver Island.  Excellent  bathing,  boating, 
ailing,  canoeing.  Golf  played  every  day  in 
he  year  on  the  Oak  Bay  links,  over  a  spien- 
lid  18-hole  course.  Splendid  shooting,  fishing 
md  mountain  climbing  on  the  Island.  Bear, 
leer,  elk,  grouse,  pheasant  and  duck  in  abun- 
lance.  Salmon  and  trout  in  lakes  and  streams. 
3ood  motoring  in  all  directions,  including  the 
famous  road  to  Alberni. 

Open  All  the  Year- 
Climate  Delightful 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Send  for  illustrated  literature,  prices,  etc« 

Address 

"THE  EMPRESS"  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada 

BERNARD  HUMBLE,  Manager. 


*'THE  EMPRESS''  is  supplied  with  every  modern  luxury  and  convenience 

Hummel  Bros,  ft  Co.  furnish  best  help.    116-118  £.  Second. 
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The  Value 
of  Personal  Knowledge 


Personal  knowledge  is  the  winning  factor  in  the  culminating 
contests  of  this  competitive  age  and  when  of  ample  character  it 
places  its  fortunate  possessor  in  the  front  ranks  of 

The  Well  Informed  of  the  l^Torld. 

A  vast  fund  of  personal  knowledge  is  really  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  excellence  in  any.  field  of  human  effort 

A  Knowledge  of  Forms,  Knowledge  of  Functions  and 
Knowledge  of  Products  are  all  of  the  utmost  value  and  in  ques- 
tions of  life  and  health  when  a  true  and  wholesome  remedy  is 
desired  it  should  be  remembered  that  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir 
of  Senna,  manufactured  by  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.,  is  an 
ethical  product  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  most 
eminent  physician  and  gives  universal  satisfaction,  because  it  is 
a  remedy  of 

Known  Quality,  Known  Excellence  and  Known  Component 
Parts  and  has  won  the  valuable  patronage  of  millions  of  the 
Well  Informed  of  the  world,  who  know  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge  and  from  actual  use  that  it  is  the  first  and  best  of 
family  laxatives,  for  which  no  extravagant  or  unreasonable 
claims  are  made.  • 

This  valuable  remedy  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
under  the  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs — and  has  attained  to  world- 
wide acceptance  as  the  most  excellent  family  laxative.  As  its 
pure  laxative  principles,  obtained  from  Senna,  are  well  known  to 
physicians  and  the  Well  Informed  of  the  world  to  be  the  best 
we  have  adopted  the  more  elaborate  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs  and 
Elixir  of  Senna — as  more  fully  descriptive  of  the  remedy,  but 
doubtless  it  will  always  be  called  for  by  the  shorter  name  of — 
Syrup  of  Figs — and  to  get  its  beneficial  effects,  always  note,  when 
purchasing  the  full  name  of  the  Company — California  Fig  Syrup 
Co. — printed  on  the  front  of  every  package,  whether  you  call 
for — Syrup  of  Figs— or  by  the  full  name — Syrup  of  Figs  aad 
Elixir  of  Senna. 


California  Fig  Syrup  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Uondo'^.lLni.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Hummel  Bros.  &  Co..  "Help  Center."  116  B.  Second  St    TeL  Main  509. 
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300  Per  Cent 
PROFIT 


Hiliii 


QANTA  Monica  Harbor  and  Improvement  Company  is  putting 
^  a  limited  amount  of  its  stock  on  the  market  at  60  cents  per 
share  (par  value  $1.00)  to  take  up  options  on  Harbor  Frontage. 
This  will  give  the  Company's  Stock  a  book  value  of  $2.00  per 
share  and  a  prospective  value  of  many  times  this  amount.  300,000 
shares  will  be  sold  in  blocks  of  50,000,  the  first  $50,000  at  50 
cents,  over  subscribed. 

2nd  50,000  at \ $  .601 

3rd  50,000  at 70   No  more  stock  will  be 

4th  50,000  at SO  I       sold  Under  $3.00 

5th  50,000  at 90  per  share 

6th   50,000  at 1.00  J 

^  The  improvements  will  consist  of  a  breakwater  4000  feet  long, 
three  wharves  and  a  bulkhead  5000  feet  long. 

^  The  income  from  the  shipping  alone  guarantees  an  income  of 
\  5  per  cent  net  after  the  first  year  and  with  other  concessions  in 
sight,  double  that  amount. 


ADDRESS 


Thos.  J^  Hampton 

309  Mason  Opera  House  Los  Angeles,  California 
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for  Whooping  Cough 
Croop,  Sore  Throat 
Coughs,  Bronchitis 
Colds,    Diphtheria 

•  •  U$td  while  you  sleep ' '   Catarrh. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of 
Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  cannot 
exist  where  Cresolene  is  used. 

h  adts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat  making 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds:  soothes  the 
sore  throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide  a(5ting  both 
as  a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious 
diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 
Cresolene's    best    recommendation    is    its    30 
years  oi  successful  use 

Ror  Sale  tyy  All  OruKKlMts 

Send  Postal  for  Descnphoe  Booklet 

Creaolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  (or  the  irritate'd  throat. 

of  your  druggist  or  from  us    lOc    in  stamps 

THEVAPOCRESOLENECO..  180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

L««niat -Miles  Buildinc   Mostreal.  Casada 


The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientifi- 
cally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and    dainty   dishes,  sent   free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

EaUbUahed  1780 


Severe  Tests  Prove  Its  Snperiority 

Although  a  comparatively  new  product, 
Zerolene  has  been  more  severely  tested 
under  all  conditions  than  manv  other  lu- 
bricants, and,  distinctly  better  than  any  of 
these,  has  triumphed  in  every  test. 


Auto  Lubricating  Oil 

lubricated  the  winning  Thomas  car  in  the  famous  New 
Yoric  to  Paris  race,  also  the  Protos  and  Zust  cars 
which  ran  second  and  third.  Zerolene  proved  its  per- 
fect lubricating  and  non-carbonizing  qualities,  and  its 
zero- working  ability,  in  the  most  severe  tests  to  which 
a  lubricating  oil  has  ever  been  put. 

Zerolene  is  the  only  "all  round"  oil  that  serves  all 
types  of  cylinders  and  bearings.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  Zerolene.  produced  in  only  one  place  in  the 
world.  Put  up  in  sealed  cans  with  patent  pouring  spout 
that  cannot  be  refilled.  Also  in  barrels  for  garage  trade. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Sold  by  dealers 


Write  for  booklet, 
"21,000  miles  with 
Zerolene. ' '    Free. 
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Irrig'ated 
Farms 


OF  FIVE  ACRES 
AND  UPWARDS 

tB  the  CouBtiet  of 

Ffesno  and  Metced 
California 

MILLER  AND  LUX 

Los  Banos,   Merced    G>unt7 
Gtlifonila 


vose 


have  been  established  oyer  M  years.  Byonrtysteni 
of  pa jmentseTer  J  family  in  moderateclrctamstaiices 
can  own  a  VOSB  piano.  We  take  old  instmiueats 
in  exchantre  and  deliver  the  new  piaao  ia  yowi 

hoTn*»  free  of  expense.    Write  for  Cataloffoe  D  and  explanations. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO  .  Bo  iton.  M«««< 


PIANOS 
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TCbc  (3etman  Savings 
anb  Xoan  Societie 

TIm  (German  Bank) 
lA  MH^  of  the  Aaodatod  Savioffi  Basks  of  Saa  FraacMeo] 


526  Gdif ornia  St,  San  FranciscOt  Cal« 


rmiriBtggH  Capital 
Capital  actaaOy  paid  up  in  cash 
Retenre  and  ONitiageot  Funds 
Depotfts  June  30. 1909    . 
Total  Assets 


$  1.200.000.00 
$  1.000.000.00 
$  1.504.498.68 
$36,793,234.04 
$39,435,681.38 


Baniittanaa  may  be  mada  hr  Dnit,  Post  Office^  or 
Wdla,  Vrnxgo  St  Go's.  Money  Oiden,  or  coin  by  Ex- 


OfBca  Hoars:  10  o'doek  A.  M.  to  8  o'doek  P.  M.. 
except  Satordays  to  12  o'ck>ck  If.  and  Saturday  eve- 
^01  from  6.ao  o'ek>ck  P.  IL  to  8  o'ok>ck  P.  M..  for 
receipt  of  depoefte  only. 

OFFICBRS:  Preeident.  N.  OUandt;  First  Viee- 
PlieeideBt.  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-Prealdent  EmU 
Behte;  Gaahier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt:  Assistant  Csshier. 
W^am  Hemnann;  Secretary.  Georse  Tonmy;  As- 
statant  Secretary.  A.  H.  MoOer;  Goodfellow  ft  EeUa. 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS:  N.  Ohiandt.  Daniel 
Meyer.  Emil  Rohte.  Iffn.  Steinhardt.  I.  N.  Walter.  J. 
W.  Van  Bersen.  F.  TUlmann.  jr.,  S.  T.  Krose  and  W. 
8.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH.  2G72  Mission  Street  be- 
tween  tlst  and  22nd  Street  F6r  receipt  and  payment 
of  Deposits  only.  C.  W.  Hbybr.  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  482  Clement  St. 
between  6th  and  6th  Avenuee.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
saent  of  Deposits  only.    W.  C  Heyer.  Manager, 
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IS  THE  CLOTHES  QUESTION 
— a  very  important  part  towards 
Success. 

^  To  look  successful  means  that 
half  the  battle  has  been  won. 
^  If  we   get  you  into  one  of  our 
Suits  you  will  not  only  look  the  part, 
but  also  (eel  it 

Mnihn  $c  Utott 

<IUiitI;ing  <B0tti)mng 

After  March  10  See  Us  in  Our  New  Home 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Sixth 

•The   Qyality   Store" 


PLANTED  IN  GOOD  ORANGB  LAND 

The  land  we  are  planting:  to  Eucalyptus-Mahograny  Is  hlgrh-firrade,  well  irrigrated,  orangre 
land,  in  a  protected  valley,  benefitted  by  fogrs — the  best  land  offered.  Our  grroves  will  come 
to  maturity   first  because   the  trees   will   grrow  fastest. 

LOW  PRICK,  BASY  TBRMS.  Quality  considered,  our  prices  are  lowest  and  our  terms  most 
equitable,  but  our  land  is  a  grreater  Inducement  than  our  low  price,  and  our  g^uarantee  more 
attractive  than  our  easy  terms.  Tou'll  want  one  of  our  grroves  facing:  a  street  after  you've 
studied  our  proposition. 

GET  OUR  42-PAGE  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  more  about  this  wonderful  industry  than  any 
other  one  publication,  and  full  describes  and  illustrates  our  property. 

EUCALYPTUS  SYNDICATE  327  W.  Third  Street,  Us  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ODAKS 

.  127  w.mm^'-Spm^ 


p  A  XPMTS  THAT  PAY       Protect  Your  Idea! 

■   -CJ^A^^  MaV^^"^°''^""^s  *"  Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent,"  and  hand- 
2  BOOKS  rREES  some  61-page  Guide  Book. 

Send  sketch  or  photo  or  model  and  full  des  cription  of  your  invention  for  free  report  as 
to  patentability.    Write  for  proof  of  great  successes  of  my  clients. 

I  advertise  niy  clients'  U.  S.  patents  for  sale — Special  Offer. 

Prompt   services  and   excellent  testimonials. 
E.  E.  VROOMAN.  Patent  Lawyer  803  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Out    West    Magazine     Company 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


OUT  WEST 

Edited  by  CHARL  TON  LA  WRENCE  ED  HOLM 


Published  Monthly  at  I/>8  Angeles,  California 
Entered  at  the  Los  Angreles  Postofflce  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


Advertising  Rates 

and  other  preferred  spaces  (wh 


will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application.     Special  discounts 
•  allowed  on  3.  6  and  12  month  contracts.     Rates  of  cover-paeres 
(when  available)  will  be  named  on  application.     The  publishers  reserve 
the  rigrht  to  decline  any  advertising:  not  considered  desirable. 

Size  of  column  2V^x8  inches — two  tsolumns  to  the  pagre.  Last  advertisingr  form  closes  on  the 
16th  of  month  precedinir  date  of  issue.  Advertisers  are  earnestly  requested  to  instruct  as  early  as 
the  6th  whenever  possible. 

C.-«l*,^^— •-^♦•^•fc     1>«»«^A  $1.50  a  year  delivered  post-free  to  any  point  in  the  United 

OUOSCripilOn    *  rice  •  •  states.  CuBa  or  Mexico.     $1.90  to  Canada.     |2.26  a  year  to  any 
other  country. 

All  manuscript,  and  other  matter  requirlngr  the  attention  of  the  editor,  should  be  addressed  to 
him.     All  letters  about  subscriptions,  advertisiner  or  any  other  business,  should  be  addressed 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 
3f2-3f6  Mason  Opera  House  Bldgf*^  Los  Angelest  Gtlifornia 
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FOR   THE= 


INDIANS 


The   Sequoya    League 


is  aiding  the  Mission  Indians  not  only 
by  remedying  abuses  and  trying  to 
get  them  better  lands,  but  also  by  ex- 
tendiing  the  market  for  their  BAS- 
KETS. 

A  representative  collection  is  on 
sal-c,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Campo  re- 
servations, at  reasonable  prices  and 
fully  authenticated.  These  baskets 
can  be  had  of 

Mrs^  Chas*  F^  Lummis 

200  Avenue  42,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
60  Additiooal  Baskets,  of  Much  Var- 
iety, Reocntiy  Received. 
Prices,  $a  to  $zo 

THE  MONEY  GOES  TO  THE 
INDIANS 


WxxbX  Nattnttal  lattk 

Cuff  AitQekB,  CHal* 

Statement  of  Conditions  at  the  close  of 
business  January  31,  1910 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $11,635,859.14 

Bonds,  Securities,  Etc 2,534,650.00 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange..     5,400,058.49 

Total   $19,570,567.63 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $  1,250,000.00 

Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits    1,727,876.49 

Circulation    1,175,197.50 

Deposits    15,417,493.64 

Total   $19,570,567.63 

OFFICERS 

J.  M.  Elliott,  President 
Stoddard  Jess,  Vice  Pres. 

Jno.  P.  Burke,  Vice  Pres. 

W.  C.  Patterson,  Vice  Pres. 
Jno.  S.  Cravens,  Vice  Pres. 
W.   T.   S.   Hammond,  Cashier 
A.  C.  Way,  Asst.  Cashier 

E.  S.  Pauly,  Asst.  Cashier 
E.  W.  Coe,  Asst.  Cashier 

A.  B.  Jones^  Asst.  Cashier 


Los  Angeles 
Brewing  Company's 


Pur«  fliad  "WHoW 


LAGER  BEERS 

Arc  a  Home  Product  not  ex- 

ceUed  by  any  Eastern 

Manufacture 


IVhy  Nmt  Try  It? 


PHONES 

Eut820         Home  EzcL  820 


Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Co. 


Electric 
Lines 

The  Shortest  and  Quickest  Line  between 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Ocean 

To  Venice,  Ocean  Park,  Santa  Monica, 

Playa  del  Rey,  Redondo, 

Port  Los  Angeles 

Balloon  Route  Excursions 

ONE  WHOLE  DAY  FOR  $1.00 

101  MILES  FOR  100  CENTS 

Visiting  all  the  West  Beaches,  including 

those  named  above 

Free  Attractions:     An  Ocean  Voyage 

on  Wheels  the  excursion  cars  running  a 

mile  into  the  ocean  on  Long  Wharf  at 

Port  Los  Angeles,  the  longest  pleasure 

and   fishing   wharf   in   the   world.      Free 

Admission    to   the  $20,000  Aquarium    at 

Venice    and    Free    Ride    on    the    Roller 

Coaster    at    Ocean    Park.      Experienced 

Guide  on  each  car. 

A  Reserved  Seat  for  Every  Patroji 

^^"0^"'  429  S.  HUl  Street     ^\^^, 
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Bafley*s  RoMer  Complesdon 
Bnnlies  iS^  Massage  Rollws 

lUk*.  Kmp  aad  Rcatoi*  BwB«7iB  Natnn'i  owa  way 


i^\  FLAT-ENDED  TEETH 

with  drcnlftr  hMng  edgw  that  remov«  dust  caps, 
cleanse  the  skin  in  the  bath,  open  the  pores,  and  ffive 
new  life  to  the  whole  body.  Bailby'8  Rubber 
BKU8HB8  are  all  made  this  waj.  Mailed  for  price. 
BewartoflmUalhtu.  At  all  dealers. 
Balkgr*sBnhherComplezioB  Brash  .  .  $  .SO 
Ballej'sBabherMassace  Roller  ...  .50 
Bail^*s  Bath  and  Shampoo  Brnsh  .75 

Bailej's  Rabber  Bath  and  Flesh  Brash     .       .        1.00 
Bailer's  Rabber  Toilet  Brash  (small)    .       .  .25 

Bailer's  Skin  Food  (large  jar)  ...         .50 

Baile>r*9 

Won't  Slip 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice.  or  mar  the 
most  highly  polished 
floor.  Made  in  five 
sixes. internal  diameter : 
Nal7.!«in.:No.l8.% 
in.;  No.  19.  %  in.;  Na 
20. 1  in.;  No.  21.  IVi  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Me.  per  pair. 
Agents  uxuUed. 

100  P^9  RuUer  Calaioeue  Free, 

C.  J.  BAILET  *  GO..  22  Boylstan  St.  BOSTON.  Mass. 


i-Ii!ai^1^.^ill, 


SUndard    AOTUliM 
relief  for   AoltllVlll 

years.     Sold  by  all 
as   cents. 


Srel 
60  

~m  DniRffists.    as 
I,.  Gharlestown. 


SAVC   CYCS  AND  MONCY 

Best  glasses  ground  to   fit  each  eye  at  half   regular  prices. 
DR.  NICHOLS,    25  years   practice:    7  years   present   location. 

Cold  rilUd  Frames SI  Up 

t  tS  W.  rifth  St.  Los  Anvelc*.  Cal. 


RITPXTTRF  ^^  buys  a  $10  Common  Sense 
^*  »  ^./axi:*  Truss.  No  more  steel  springrs. 
straps  or  belts.  Worn  day  and  nigrht,  thus 
eflectlnsr  a  cure.  Only  touches  two  places. 
Send  for  testimonials.  C.  D.  Johnson,  120^  S. 
SpriDir.St...  Los  Ani^eles,  Cal, 


FOR  HEALTH,  HAPPI- 
NESS AND  A  HOME 
COME    TO 


Southern 
California 

▼rite  fof  Informattofi 
and  iUuftrated  printed 
mattef»  encIogin£  a  5 
cent  itafflpt  to 


Chamber  of  Commerce 

Log  An|jel««,  Cal. 
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Oil  Like  to  Hunt, 
Fish  or  Camp 

RUBY  RING  FREE 

oa  will  eajoy  the 
atlomal  Sportsman 

KSlSSSrBlf  K  PAMS  MODES 

•y    month     the    Na- 
Ll     Sportsman     con- 
}  160  pagres  or  more, 

^^M'^. 

imed  from   cover   to 

r  with   photos  from 

^^(^TjML 

stories   of  hunting:, 

^^^V\a?iZ|1^^ 

ngr.      campingr      and 
plngr,      which      will 
1    and    Interest   you. 

^^^^Mv^^^^H 

^^^^t-fi&— -3^ 

50^1— Set  with  a  fine  ruby 

monthly  visitor  will 

you      pleasantly 

f    from    the    monot- 

This  ring  is  made  by  drawing  a  shell 

s     grrind     of     your 

of  solid  gold  .over  a  rod  of  compo- 

y'-day   work    to    the 
:hful  atmosphere  of 
woods     and     fields. 
le  copies  15c,  yearly 
cription  11.00. 

sition  metal  ^nd  is  warranted  to 
wear  several  years  when  subjected 

to  ordinary  wear.  Satisfaction  guar- 

Spedil  Trial  Offer 

antee'd  by  the  manufacturer.    The 

Send   us   25   cents. 

style  and  finish  has  evf  ry  appear- 

stamps or  coin,  and 
we  will   send   you 

ance  of  solid  gold,  and  tlie  stone  is 
the  finest  imitation  of  a  real  gem. 

a  copy  of  the  Na> 
tional    Sportsman, 
also    one     of    our 

SvbscHptloo   Price    50c   a  year. 

heavy       burnished 
O  r  mol  u       Gold 

Svbscrlbe  NOW.     Offer  will  only 
be  ke|»t  open  a  short  time.  Address 

Watch  Fobs  (reg- 
ular price  50c)   as 
here    shown,    with 
russet       leather 

1 

THE  PARIS  MODES  COMPANY 

(RING  DEPARTMENT) 

strap     and      gold 
plated  buckle.  Can 
you  beat  this? 

II 

36-44  West  24tli  Street.  New  York  City 

Watch  Fob,  regrular  price,  50c  )  at  t           ^^m 
National  Sportsman,     .     .     15c  (  yoURS     9^\0 

send  today.                    66c  K^^        ^«'^ 

II 

n 

II 1 

NATIONAL  SrORTSHAN.  Ik.                       67  FtJml  SifwI.  BmIm 

The   Twentieth   Century   Magazine 

B.   O.  FliOWBR,  Bdltor,  Formerly  of  the  «<The  Arena** 
5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  magrazine  devoted  to  Constructive  Democracy,  Social  Progrress  and  Individual  Development. 

The  reception  given  the  first  number  of  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAQAZINE  was  most 
firratlfylngr.  The  issue  which  had  first  been  planned  for,  had  to  be  increased  one  and  a  half  times 
to  supply  the  demand  from  all  quarters.  The  December  and  January  issues  more  than  maintain 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  first  number. 

Here  are  some  leading  articles  in  these  issues:  <<How  Swltserland  Saves  Her  "Wklte  Coal,**  by 
George  J.  King.  Great  corporations  are  seeking  to  form  a  water  power  trust  In  this  country. 
Read  how  the  Swiss  people  turned  this  great  natural  wealth  to  the  benefit  of  all.  <<The  Banklns 
Gnamntee  Plan  of  Oklahoma,**  by  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen.  ^Railway  Corruption  Under  Private 
•ad  Pnhlle  Ownership,**  by  Carl  S.  Vrooman.  ^Municipal  Art  In  Western  Cities.**  A  beautifully 
illustrated  article  on  Spokane  by  George  Wharton  James.  ^'What  Are  Our  Liberties  Guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  IVorthr**  by  Hon.  John  D.  Works.  ^K  Study  In  Bfllclency,'*  by  Charles  Edward 
Russell.     <<Hnmors  of  American  Journalism,**  by  William  Salisbury. 

The  January  issue  will  contain  an  exceedingly  timely  article  of  more  than  usual  interest: 
*T*e  PraarresslTe  Movement,**  by  William  Kittle,  Ph.  D.  It  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  position 
and  aim  of  the  so-called  "insurgents"  of  the  Republican  party.  It  presents  in  a  clear  and  striking 
manner  the  real  issue  between  the  people  and  the  "interests."  It  shows  how  the  government  is 
controlled  by  Cannonism  and  Aldrichism,  while  the  people  are  being  ruthlessly  despoiled.  This  is 
a  paper  that  every  patriotic  American  should  not  only  read  but  scatter  broadcast.  It  affords  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  rank  and  file  to  become  active  missionaries  and  exhibit  that  patriot- 
ism that  alone  can  save  the  Republic. 

Remember  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  is  the  only  review  that  gives  you  ex- 
tended, readable  and  authoritive  information  in  regard  to  Public  Ownership.  Direct  Leglslatios. 
Woman's  Progress,  Industrial  Co-operation,  Proportional  Representation,  Current  Legislation,  and 
all  movements  dealing  with   fundamental   democratic  and  economic  advance. 

The  subscription  price  is  $2.00  per  year,  single  number  26  cents.     But  we  make  the  readers  of 

OUT  WEST  this  Speelal  Offers     Send  us  25  cents  and  we  will  send  you  the  October,  November  and 

December   numbers,  or  better,   send  us   |1.50  and  we  will  send  you  all  the  numbers  from  the  first 

issue  to  and  including  December,  1910.   This  gives  you  a  26-cent  magazine  at  a  cost  of  10  cents 

^*?1  ^S^Py'     ^    ^    ^,  i-_-_-i_o_^_-_i-_-_-_-i_-i_i-L^^r-u^_-^^-    -I    -   ^    I ^,   ^,  ^,  ^,    -,,,-,   ,-     r.  n,  ,-,  ,-  ■- r,         ,-,  n,  r-^^,^-^r. 

TEAR  OFF  AND   SIGN 
TWBlfTIBTH  CBMTURT  COMPANY 

8  Park  Sovar^*  Room  41,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  $1.50  for  which  send  me  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 
from  the  first  issue  until  December,  1910. 


Name    . . 

▲ddTMt 


City  or  Town. 


SUte. 
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OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TOGETHER 

In  thts  Classified  Department  will  be  Inserted  adyertisements  of  a  dean  and  reliable  eharaoter. 
ap  to  14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  il- 
lustrations nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  policy,  which  ezdudet 
medical,  palmistry,  fortune-telling,  or  misleadlnfr  advertisements,  or  adyertisements  of  unreliablt 
parties  or  commodities,  also  prevails  in  this  department,  and  the  business  management  will  appre- 
ciate prompt  notice  from  OUT  WEST  readers  of  any  such  that  may  gtt  in  by  false  pretense.  Ad- 
dress all  letters  pertaining  to  this  department  to 


OASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAUFORNIA 


ARCHITBCTS — ^HOMB  BUILDBRS 

"YE  PLANRY  BUNGALOWS"— -Most  beautiful 
book  of  homes  ever  published.  Shows  more 
than  100  artistic  views  and  plans  of  specially 
desigrned  "Already  Built  Bungalows"  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere.  The  very  latest  ideas  em- 
bodied in  each  plan.  If  you  contemplate  build- 
ins  or  remodelingr  you  will  find  this  oook  inval- 
uaole.  Price  ll.CTO.  sent  prepaid  by  mail  to  any 
address  in  U.  S.  or  foreign  countries.  Address 
Dept.  2,  Ye  Planry,  212  Mercantile  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


AUTOMOBILES  (Used  Cars) 

TOURING  CARS  almost  at  your  own  price. 
Sliflrhtly  worn  machines.  Some  can't  be  told 
from  new.  List  too  larare  to  publish.  Just  write 
us  whatrou  want.  Address  The  Cowan  Garage, 
1140  8.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS 

EUCALYPTUS  land  for  sale.  We  plant  it  to 
trees  and  care  for  it.  We  provide  a  market  for 
the  crop  and  insure  highest  price  for  commercial 
timber.  Terms  are  cash  or  monthly  instalments, 
as  you  prefer.  A  savingrs  bank  investment.  No 
risk,  no  worrv,  no  work,  absolutely  safe  and 
the  most  profitable  crop  ffrown.  wot  booklet 
and  particulars  address  Eucalyptus  Timber  Cor- 
poration, 868  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

IRRIGATED  FARM  LANDS  in  Fresno  and 
Merced  Counties.  California — Sold  in  tracts  of 
Ave  acres  and  up.  A  postal  card  will  brins 
you  particulars  regrardinfr  the  finest  lands  in 
California.  Address  Miller  St  Lux,  Los  Bancs, 
Merced  County,  Cal. 

MERCED  COLONY,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
adjoins  a  city  of  8500  inhabitants.  The  land  is 
divided  into  5,  10,  and  20-acre  lots,  and  is  all 
under  irrigation.  Grows  alfalfa,  corn,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Four  railroads,  creamery,  alfalfa 
mill.  Ideal  location  for  dairying:.  Good  schools. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet  describing:  the 
colony.  State  what  crop  interests  you.  Co- 
operative Land  and  Trust  Company,  203  Lissner 
Bldg:.,  Los  Agneles.  Cal. 

m  mmmAL  valley 

We  are  growing:  small  orange  groves  for  non- 
residents on  easy  payments  which  will  return 
the  original  investment  every  year  after  the 
sixth.  There  is  abundant  water,  no  scale,  and  a 
climate  which  ripens  the  fruit  in  November.  Call 
or  write  for  particulars.  Joseph  R.  Loftus  Com- 
pany, 128  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


DERMATOLOGISTS 

WRINKLES  RE7MOVED,  no  operating  and  no 
filling;  a  new  preparation,  the  most  scientific 
method  for  removing  lines  and  all  facial  blem- 
ishes. Tightens  up  sagging  chins,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful complexion,  makes  you  look  10  years  young- 
er. Special  price  $5.00.  Deep  wrinkle  work  a 
specialty.  Scowls  removed  in  15  minutes.  Mrs. 
Delmar.  Expert  Dermatologist,  672  West  Lake 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEEP     WRINKLES,     freckles,     lines.      moth 
patches,   smallpox  pits,  and  all  facial  blemishes 

Rermanently  removed  in  ten  days.    Write  for  de- 
liled  particulars.     Miss  B.   Balzer,   dermatolo- 
gist, 21^  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DRESSMAKING  AND  CUTTING  SCHOOL 

VALENTINE'S  COLLEGE— Cutting,  designing, 
ladies'  tailoring  taught  by  new,  up-to-date  sys- 
tem. Patterns  cut  to  measure.  Linings  fitted. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Valentine's  Col- 
lege, 455  S.  Broadway,  Suite  33,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EXPERT  BYE  SPECIALIST 

DR.  RICE,  500%  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Where  opticians  practice,  experiment  and  fail  I 
demonstrate,  prove  and  cure  the  most  obstinate 
failing  eyesight.  My  special  treatment  is  used 
for  cataracts,  granulated  lids,  ulcers,  weak, 
strained  eyes,  floating  spots  and  all  acute  and 
chronic  eye  diseases.  Many  have  thrown  away 
their  glasses  after  a  week's  treatment.  Minis- 
ters, teachers,  lawyers,  students,  dressmakers 
and  all  who  use  the  eyes  under  strain  find  a  sure 
and  quick  relief.  Examination  free.  Glasses 
fitted  accurately. 


HAIR  GOODS — TOUPEES,  ETC. 

SPECIAL  SALE  HAIR  GOODS — Switches  half 
price,  new  Turban  Caps,  Braids,  etc..  50c  up. 
TransformationB  |5  up.  Real  Human  Hair  Nets 
|2  dozen.  Send  sample  of  hair  with  order. 
"Malson"  Zan,  843  S.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


LADIES'  TAILORS  AND  GOWN  MAKSRS 

POTTS  Ladies*  Tailor 

IMPORTER 
Evening  and  reception  gowns.  Imported  waists 
and  lingerie  dresses.     512  S.  Broadway,  8rd  floor. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

H.    LYONS.    Ladies'     Tailor.      Perfect     fitting 

gowns,    beautifully    tailored,   at   popular   prices, 
uite  500  to  508  Parmelee-Dohrman  Bldg.,  444  S. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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OUT    WEST    MAGAZINE    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 


LEADING  CALIFORNIA   NIJRSBRIBS 

H.  L.  BAUER  &  SONS.  787  S.  Spring  St.,  Lo8 
Angeles,  Cal.  Grow  and  keep  In  stock  the  finest 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  fact 
everythine:  for  the  home  and  ranch.  Call  or 
write.  Lowest  prices.  Best  stock  and  highest 
grade. 

CALIFORNIA  seeds  the  world.  Seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  trees.  Our  1910  Catalogrue  free.*  All  our 
stock  sTuaranteed  fresh,  pure  and  true  to  name. 
"Germain  Seeds  are  Best  by  Every  Test."  Our 
big  nursery  can  supply  your  every  want.  Trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  plants  of  every  description.  Ex- 
clusive new  and  rare  varieties.  Prices  the  lowest. 
Write  us.  Dept.  25,  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 
336-130  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Ansreles.  Cal. 

WB  GROW  and  have  for  sale  a  full  line  of 
fruit  trees  and  irrape  vines.  Write  us  catalosrue 
&nd  price  list,  also  Souvenir  Picture  showing 
Ursest  tree  In  the  world.  The  Fresno  Nursery, 
Box  XX615,  Fresno  California. 

SlffilDS    s    TTIREES    i    IPLANTS 

Write  for  our  bigr  1910  Catalogue  Free,  144 
pages.  Illustrated  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion pertaining:  to  the  farm  and  srarden.  Agrseler 
ft  Husser  Seed  Co.,  113-115  N.  Main  St.,  Los  An- 
geles.  Cal. : 


LOS  ANGELBS   HOMES 

A  HOME  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
The  Los  Angeles  Investment  Company,  the  lar- 
gest   Co-operative    Building    Company    in    the 

^*^'*^  BUILDS  AND  SELLS 

all  classes  of  homes,  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 

UPON  RENT  PAYING  TERMS 
We  will  supply  the  lot  and  build  to  suit  you.  or 
will  sell  you  one  of  the  many  new  homes,  which 
we  are   always   building-     call   and   see   us,    or 
write  for  our  Bungalow  Book— sent  free. 
LOS   ANGELES   INVESTMENT   COMPANY 
333-335-337  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

MALTHOID  ROOFING 

MAL.THOID  ROOFING — ^Made  in  California.  If 
fovL  want  roofing  that  can  be  depended^  upon  ab- 
•olutely.  roofing  that  has  class  and  durability, 
you  cannot  afford  to  consider  substitutes,  of 
which  there  are  many;  and  will  not.  if  we  are 
allowed  to  prove  to  you  the  satisfaction  our 
roofing  has  given  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Manuftictured  by  the  largest  roofing  fac- 
tory In  the  West  by  The  ParaflClne  Paiirt  Co., 
$16-51»  Security  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Phones 
Home  1046«;  Main  3974. 

MEXICAN    LANDS 

TBPIC.  MEXICO.  On  the  West  Coast.  Shares 
art  being  offered  in  a  producing  plantation,  op 
erated  on  modern  American  methods.  Growing 
com.  tobacco,  garvanza,  rubber,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, hardwood  and  cattle.  300  per  cent  profit 
In  five  years.  Share  in  the  profits.  |6  per  share 
fully  secured.  Best  of  reference.  Pull  Infonna 
tion  on  request.  M.  P.  Wright  &  Co.,  DelU 
Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MISCBLLANBOUS 

IL  BANNING    wa;AV. W« Specialist 

TAPEWORMS 

Positively  and  permanently  expelled.  All  other 
parasites  of  the  human  body  cured.  Our  method 
never  fails.  Consultation  free.  Terms  reason- 
able,   Ofllce  656%   S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

PER  ANNUM  is  a  very  common  thing 
V/y  when  you  invest  your  money  in  Cali- 
-  «  /C;  fornia  Oil  Stock.  The  OJAI  VAL- 
LEY PETROLEUM  COMPANY  Is  paying  divi- 
dends now  of  125^  per  annum  on  money  invested 
ind  we  would  like  to  send  you  our  prospectus 
with  all  particulars.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested.  California  oil 
blocks  are  paying  over  one  million  dollars  per 
month  in  dividends — don't  you  want  some  of 
thU?  T  M.  B.  Oil  Company.  506-506  Delta  Bldg.. 
Lot  Angele's,  Cal. 


HAVE  those  ugly  superfiuous  hairs,  moles, 
blemishes,  etc.,  permanently  removed  by  elec- 
trolysis. Full  course  taught.  Viola  Utt,  610 
BumiUer  Bldg.,  430  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Phone  F  1999. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

YOUR  SONG  POEMS  made  VALUABLE— Send 
yours  for  free  criticism.  May  prove  big  hit  with 
right  music.  My  music  doubles  your  royalty. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  arrange,  compose, 
revise,  publish,  print  and  handle  music.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars,  M.  M.  Daley,  209  Blanch - 
ard  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PATBNT  ATTORNBY8 

JAMBS  R.  TOWNSBND— Patents,  Copyri^ta. 
Trade-Marks  and  Labels.  Los  Angeles.  Oal., 
from  1882  to  1900.  480  Bradbury  Block.  804  So. 
Broadway.     Phones:  Main  847,  Home  A4619. 

PERSONAL  PENCILS 

YOUR  OWN  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  on  a 
pencil!  Stamped  in  gold.  A  useful  and  unique 
novelty,  and  all  your  own.  Your  borrowed  pen- 
cil will  be  returned.  Send  twenty-five  cents  and 
get  three  of  our  Business  Man's  Pencils.  This 
offer  for  a  limited  time  as  we  are  introducing 
our  line.  You  never  used  a  better  one  at  any 
price.  Write  your  name  and  address  carefully 
and  send  at  once.  Pencil  Co.,  1369-71  West 
Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

VIEWS  of  latest  battleships  taken  during  the 
standardization  trials  off  the  Rockland  Maine 
course.  The  U.  S.  S.  Michigan,  U.  S.  S.  North 
Dakota,  U.  S.  S.  Delaware.  U.  S.  S.  Kansas.  18x22 
in.  size  for  offices  and  hotels.  $8.00.  11x14  in.  size 
for  den  or  library,  |1.00.  Delivered  free  any- 
where in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 
Dept.  "C,"  Walter  L.  Huff  Co.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

SCHOOLS   AND   COLLBGBS 

MISS  MAUD  BONNELL--Shorthand  School. 
Individual  instruction;  speed  dictation.  Type- 
writer furnished  free  for  home  use.  Quick 
method.  Address  66  Walker  Theater  Bldg.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

LOS  ANGELES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE— Onv 
management  20  years.  All  preparatory,  com- 
mercial and  academic  subjects.  Also  private 
tutors.  Learn  the  Shrader  way.  Get  new  lit- 
erature.     417  West  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

ISAACS- WOODBURY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Fifth  Floor  Hamburger  Bldg.,  Loe  Angeles 
Open  entire  year.  Thorough  courses.  Position* 
secured.  Write  for  catalogue.  B.  K.  Isaacs. 
President. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  N.  E.  Cor. 
Hill   and   8th   Sts..   entrance  on   8th   St.,   Los  An- 

?:eles.   Cal.      Thoroughly   prepares   young   people 
or   business.     Positions   secured.     Full   partlcu- 
lars  free  on  application. 

BROWNSBERGER  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 
953-5-7  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Ele- 
gant home,  broad  courses.  Strong  Faculty 
Graduates  assisted.     Beautiful  catalog  free. 

VIBRATORS  AND  HEALTH  APPLIANCES 

INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH  with  an  Electric  Vi- 
brator. We  have  the  largest  variety  In  the  city 
from  $7.50  up,  cash  or  installments.  Medical 
batteries  at  lowest  prices.  Also  other  health  in- 
surance apparatus.  Call  or  write  for  free  lit- 
erature. John  A.  Wilferth  &  Co.,  214  O.  T.  John- 
son Bldg..  4th  and  Broadway.  Los  Angeles. 
Phone  A5756. 

Razors  honed  25c.  Gillette  Blades 
40c  doz;  all  others  35c  doz.     Scis- 
sors, knives,  doctors*  instruments 
P5    sharpened.       Send    postage     with 
order.    YANKEE   GRINDER,   814   S.   Spring,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Price  List  sent  free. 
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NOTICE 

OET  AN 

OUT  WEST  REPORT 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  received  by  the  OUT 
WEST  Magazine  asking  for  information  regarding  localities, 
companies,  and  general  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  business 
management  to  open  a  d«>artment,  in  charge  of  competent  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  suppljring  reliable  information  and 
reports.  The  service  is  free  and  dM>endable— to  all  alike— and 
on  any  subject  or  locality  embraced  above. 

An  ''OUT  WEST  REPORT^— a  personal  letter  giving  the 
desired  information  in  detail  so  far  as  we  have  it  or  can  obtain 
it,  will  be  sent  the  enquirer — also  literature  on  the  subject  where 
such  is  issued. 

Persons  desiring  information  regarding  any  particular  locality 
will,  by  writing  us,  be  suppUed  with  an  "iOUT  WEST  REPORT* 
giving  the  information  desired,  also  literature  on  the  locality 
where  any  is  issued. 

Anyone  desiring  to  find  the  localinr  best  adapted  for  their 
particular  purpose  will,  by  writing  and  stating  exactly  what  is 
wanted,  receive  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT,'^  telling  where  it 
can  be  found  and  giving  complete  information  regarding  the 
locally,  with  literature  on  same  if  any  is  issued. 

If  tnformation  is  desired  r«rarding  any  particular  land  or 
mining  company,  an  ''OUT  WEST  REPORT'  will  give  all 
the  reliable  mformation  that  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  subject 

If  a  new  location  is  desired  for  reasons  of  health,  let  us  Imow 
what  is  wanted  or  required,  and  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT" 
will  immediately  put  you  in  touch  with  a  suitable  location. 

If  a  hotel  of  a  particular  class  is  desired,  write  us  telling 
just  what  is  wanted,  and  we  will  send  an  "OUT  WEST  RE- 
PORT" telling  where  to  find  exactly  the  place. 

If  uncertain  as  to  just  what  is  wanted,  where  wanted  or  how 
to  get  it,  and  it  pertains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Southwest  or 
Mexico,  write  us  at  once  for  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  on 
the  subject. 

An  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  can  be  depended  on— aU  infor- 
mation will  be  prompt,  complete  and  reliable.  We  have  nothing 
to  sell,  except  magazines  and  advertising  space. 

This  department  service  is  open  alike  to  our  subscribers  and 
others.  It  costs  the  enc^uirers  nothing,  and  may  save  much  by 
helping  to  avoid  expensive  mistakes. 

Alwajrs  get  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"— then  you  are  sure. 

Address  all  letters  of  enquiry  to, 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 
Dept  OUT  WEST  REPORT  Los  Angeles,  California 

NOTE — OUT  WEST  guarantees  nothmg  more  than  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  in  "OUT  WEST  REPORTS."  It  cannot  guarantee  that  any  particular 
investment  will  be  profiuble,  or  any  particular  place  agreeable  to  the  individuaL 

The  department  is  conducted  by  the  business  management  of  OUT  WEST,— not 
by  the  editorial  staff. 

Hummel  Bros,  ft  Co.  furnish  best  help.    116-118  E.  Second. 
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TO   A   BIRD  SINGING  AT   NIGHT. 

By  Catherine  Wood. 

SINGING  of  rest  to  a  world  full  of  pain, 
Dear  little  dreaming  one,  sing  it  again. 
Welcome  the  dew  from  the  winds  of  the  night, 
Sing  to  the  desert  a  song  of  delight. 

Sing  of  the  blossoms  to  follow  the  rain. 
Sweet  white  forget-me-nots  dotting  the  plain, 
Voice  of  the  chaparral,  sing  it  again. 
Little  soft  sleepy  one,  sing  it  again. 
Riverside,  Cal. 
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DOU  SAADA,  THE  EMERALD  CITY 

By  Walter  S.  Cramp. 

^ING  on  the  edge  of  the  grand  Sahara,  between 

mtains  that  never  feel  the  gentle  touch  and  joy  of 

etation,  the  little  town  of  Bou  Saada  sparkles  like 

^ep  emerald  in  a  huge  setting  of  oxidized  gold.     It 

was  in  the  spring-time  when  I  journeyed  thither,  but 

the   wide   plains   and   broken   mountains   did   not   respond   to   the 

loving  caress  of  that  fruitful  season.     Only  here  and  there  on  the 

great  plains,  growing  in   spots  less   salty  and  bitter  than  others, 

tufts  of  alfa  struggled  to  live,  and  they  seemed  to  fear  the  earth 

to  which  they  were  attached,,  for  only  half  of  their  roots  sought 

the  ground  while  the  other  half  preferred  to  trust  in  what  the  air 

might  bring.     And  through  those  desolate  places  the  road  to  Bou 

Saada  goes  along  like  a  dried  river-bed,  sometimes  passing  between 

mountains  and  other  times  losing  itself  in  drifts  of  sand. 


Apiruach  10  Bou  Saada 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  first  sight  of  ihat  little  town  which  has 
been  burnt  by  a  thousand  summers.  I  had  taken  the  longcft 
way  to  reach  there,  traveling  by  carriage  from  Algiers.  There  is 
no  more  picturesque  country  in  the  world  than  that  of  Algeria 
and  as  the  roads  are  usually  very  good,  a  trip  of  three  or  four  dayb 
is  most  enjoyable.  But  the  new  road  to  Bou  Saada  was  not  com- 
pleted and  the  accommodations  for  eating  and  sleeping  wxre 
lacking.  Therefore,  after  passing  the  night  in  Arab  stables  and  on 
straw  mats  which  yielded  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and 
which  seemed  afraid  to  touch  my  body,  and  after  eating  of  food 
well  cooked  but  served  on  unwashed  plates,  the  sight  of  the  Emerald 
City  was  as  satisfying  to  the  eye  as  a  drop  of  water  to  thirsty  lips. 
A  huge  smooth  cloud  above  me  made  the  heavens  appear  like  a 
grey  lake,  but  above  the  little  desert  town  the  cloud  melted  away 
into  the  golden  Hght  of  a  setting  sun  and  no  queen  looked  more 
proud  than  humble  Bou  Saada  with  such  a  crown.  The  houses, 
built  on  a  sloping  hillside,  were  still  bathed  in  a  rain  of  gold;  but 
the  thousands  of  palm  trees  in  the  valley  below  were  beginning, 
thus  early,  to  lose  their  form  in  the  slowly  creeping  shadows  of  the 
mountains. 

So  deceiving  are  the  distances  in  that  country  of  pure  transparent 
air,  that  it  was  nearly  dark  when  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  town. 
As  I  diove  through  the  narrow  streets  the  little  Arab  children 
looked  at  me  with  fearful  surprise.  But  the  men  gave  me  a  kindly 
nod  and  from  some  I  heard  a  whispered  greeting.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  in  a  large  square,  where  hundreds  of  Arabs  and  a  few  French- 
men and  soldiers  were  chatting  away  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  eating  their  evening  meal.  My  arrival  was  a  topic  of  pass- 
ing interest  and  a  few  were  curious  to  see  the  newcomer,  for  they 
followed  me  to  the  small  hotel,  where  I  was  greeted  by  a  thin, 
round-shouldered,  grey-haired  lady.  As  she  showed  me  a  nicely 
furnished  room  with  a  comfortable  bed  she  unfolded  a  portion  of 
her  life's  history.  She  told  me  that  she  was  a  widow  and  that  she 
had  lived  a  hard  life  at  PjOu  Saada  for  seventeen  yeais,  at  which,  1 
suppose,  I  gave  her  the  sympathy  she  sought,  for  she  seemed 
satisfied  with  my  interest  and  went  away  happier  than  when  she 
first  saw  me. 

A  gocd  diimer  made  me  forget  the  tiring  but  interesting  journey 
thither.  The  young  girl  who  waited  upon  the  table  was  a  sad,  timid 
creature,  and  she  thanked  me  with  a  thin  voice  every  time  she  passed 
me  anything.  This  was  pleasing  at  first,  but  after  a  few  meals  I 
wished  that  she  would  cease  her  appreciation  of  my  appetite.  But 
no,  she  kept  it  up  during  my  stay  in  the  same  feeble  manner,  without 
modulation  or  variety,  from  the  hors-d'ourres  even  to  the  tooth-picks. 
However,  I  did  net  come  to  Bou  Saada  to  study  French  life,  and  I 
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was  soon  out  in  the  street  mixing  with  the  Arabs,  whose  simple 
life  was  fast  making  me  admire  them.  Their  language  is  not 
unknown  to  me  and,  as  I  passed  among  them  in  the  streets,  I  read 
in  their  quiet  faces  surprise  at  my  reply  to  their  cordial  greeting. 
The  large  square  and  a  few  of  the  main  streets  were  lit  up  by  only 
a  few  lamps,  but  I  was  fortunate  to  he  in  Bou  Saada  when  the 
moon  was  at  its  full.  The  clouds  of  the  afternoon  had  dissolved 
and  I  could  easily  see  my  way  in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
town.  It  was  impossible  to  get  lost  there  and,  as  I  like  the  surprise 
of  discovery,  I  refused  the  services  of  a  guide.     To  be  alone,  to 


In  the  Emerald  City 

feel  the  pulse  of  the  people,  to  taste  their  genuine  sympathy,  to  touch 
my  heart  with  their  hearts,  to  live  their  life;  that  to  me  is  the 
joy  of  travel. 

At  one  corner,  the  sound  of  music  made  me  stop  and  listen. 
It  came  from  a  large,  rectangular,  one-storied  building,  with  no 
opening  but  the  entrance  door.  A  few  young,  well-dressed  Arabs 
were  talking  to  each  other  nearby  and,  from  what  they  said,  1 
learned  that  Zeina  would  soon  dance  and  that  the  Cadi's  son  had 
come  from  Ain  Adjel  to  see  her.  I  entered.  The  oblong  room  with 
its  low  ceiling  was  nearly  filled  with  young  Arabs,  who  were  seated 
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in  two  rows  of  benches  fastened  to  the  longer  waiis.  Near  the 
door  was  a  sign  of  civilization — a  French  bar!  At  the  other  end 
were  the  musicians,  and  a  few  dancing  girls  were  sitting  before 
them.  Zeina  was  seated  in  their  midst,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
only  about  fifteen  years  old.  A  handsome  Arab  made  a  place 
for  me  alongside  of  him,  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  just  in  time 
to  see  one  of  the  best  dancers  of  the  desert. 

There  was  no  ventilation  in  the  room  and  the  air  was  heavy  witn 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  the  fumes  of  coflPee,  and  the  heat  and  breath 
of  the  people.  It  is  strange  how  these  Arabs  defy  all  laws  of 
hygiene  and  yet  live  along.  Everywhere  I  saw  things  tiiat  would 
make  one  of  our  Boards  of  Health  gasp  in  horror.  In  this  room 
I  felt  that  the  air  was  too  thick  to  enter  my  nostrils,  but  I  seemed 
to  be  the  only  one  affected  by  that  dense  medium.  After  I  had 
been  seated  a  few  minutes,  a  large,  stout  dancer  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  not  very  attractive,  and  no  one  appeared  to  notice 
her.  However,  the  audience  was  patient  and  there  were  no  jeers, 
and  when  she  had  finished  she  sat  down  by  the  musicians  without 
stirring  any  emotion  whatever. 

In  a  few  moments  there  was  a  murmur  of  admiration  and  Zeina 
stood  before  us  waiting  for  the  musicians  to  play.  Her  name 
means  ''beautiful,"  and  indeed  she  was.  While  I  was  trying  to  find 
words  to  express  my  appreciation  of  her  charms,  the  youth  beside 
me  said,  *'She  is  an  aurora,  a  pure  pearl,  a  flower-bud  of  the  rose, 
the  iridescence  of  a  rainbow,  a  bright  star,  a  crystal  spring."  I 
thanked  him,  but  Zeina  was  more  than  all  that.  These  may  express 
her  beauty,  but  in  that  slender,  graceful  creature  before  us  there 
was  something  that  could  not  be  seen  but  that  could  be  felt.  Then 
was  something  in  her  soft  large  eyes  that  made  the  heart  beat  faster 
and  the  blood  tingle,  there  was  something  in  the  curve  of  her  full 
but  pretty  lips  that  told  a  story  of  great  delight.  Zeina  was  an  in- 
carnation of  Love. 

The  musicians  started  to  play.  The  little  maid  began  to  shuffle 
her  feet  along  the  ground,  to  extend  her  bare  arms  and  to  move 
her  beautiful  hands  in  that  peculiar  Oriental  way  of  opening  them 
and  gradually  uniting  the  fingers  as  if  gathering  floating  silk 
threads.  I  never  saw  any  audience  so  silent  and  so  attentive.  Each 
watched  with  all  the  power  of  his  being  the  little  creature  as  she 
turned  her  head,  worked  her  hands,  shook  her  breasts  and  undulated 
and  convulsed  her  graceful  body.  There  was  something  mysterious 
in  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  in  the  movement  of  her  fingers 
that  deeply  impressed  me,  but  I  was  not  completely  captivated  as 
were  the  others,  especially  the  young  man  beside  me.  I  had  seen 
many  dancers  and  all  had  disgusted  me  with  their  grossness  and 
vulgarity,  but  now  this  maid  of  the  South,  this  flower  of  the  desert, 
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more  delicate,  more  chaste  and  more  lovely  than  her  sisters  of 
the  North,  made  me  admire  this  dance  of  Love.  For  it  is  a  dance 
of  Love.  And  Zeina  danced  for  the  invisible  lover  with  all  her 
skill  and  power.  His  voice  spoke  to  her  in  the  music  of  the  flute, 
his  look  was  in  the  composite  glance  of  all  the  eyes  that  regarded 
her  lovingly,  his  passion  breathed  from  the  emotions  of  all  those 
men's  souls.  And  Zeina — I  was  glad  to  hear  the  youth  beside 
me  say:  '*In  her  eye  are  a  thousand  loves,  in  her  hands  are  a 
thousand  hearts !  She  has  mine !     She  has  mine  !" 

Yes,  he  was  right.     She  had  won  them  all ;  and  even  my  marble 


A  Street  in  Bou  Saaua 

heart  had  a  chip  knocked  off  when  she  passed  around  a  large 
tambourine.  She  gave  me  a  very  sweet  glance  of  thanks  as  I 
threw  in  a  piece  of  silver.  The  youth  at  my  side  gave  nothing. 
He  jumped  down  and,  after  speaking  to  her  a  few  moments,  they 
left  the  room  together. 

"Who  is  he?''  1  asked  an  Arab  in  front  of  me. 

"He  is  the  son  of  the  Cadi  of  Ain  Adjel,"  was  his  reply. 

I  did  not  wait  to  see  the  other  dancers,  for  I  felt  sure  that  none 
could  excel  little  Zeina  and,  bowing  to  the  Arabs  around  me,  I  went 
out  into  the  street.     The  evening  was  beautiful  and  as  I  walked 
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along  thinking  of  Zeina  and  the  Cadi's  son  I  heard  a  mother  sing- 
ing her  child  to  sleep.  I  stopped  to  listen.  From  time  to  time  in 
that  melody  of  love  I  heard  the  cries  of  her  babe,  which  gradually 
grew  softer  and  softer  until  both  were  hushed.  "Ah,'*  I  said  to 
myself,  "we  may  have  different  customs,  different  ways  of  dressing 
ourselves,  different  colored  skin,  but  the  heart-life,  the  soul-life  of 
all  the  world  is  the  same." 

As  that  sweet  song  died  away  I  heard  another,  coming  from  the 
rivulet  which  gives  Bou  Saada  her  life.  I  went  there.  As  I  left 
the  narrow  road  between  mud  walls,  that  enclosed  many  gardens, 
I  could  see  the  water  that  seemed  to  dance  and  mock  at  the  tall, 
stately  palms  bordering  its  shores.  Soon  I  stood  on  the  bank  of 
that  stream  and  looking  up  and  down  and  across,  I  exclaimed  in 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  such  wondrous  beauty. 

The  moon  was  high  above  the  city  and  the  stream,  from  where 
it  appeared  and  lost  itself  in  graceful  bends,  sparkled  in  its  bed 
of  rounded,  shining  stones  and  between  crumbling  shores  of  sandy 
earth,  like  a  vein  of  silver.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  graceful 
palms,  some  high,  some  low,  supinely  unfolded  their  narrow  and 
pointed  leaves  as  if  in  quiet  contemplation,  as  if  in  silent  prayer. 
And  as  1  stood  there  entranced  by  the  lovely  sight,  I  found  that 
the  last  song  I  had  heard  came  from  a  few  Arabs  who  were  resting 
near  the  stream.  Such  a  melody  I  had  never  heard  before,  but 
I  knew  from  the  even  rhythm  that  the  men  were  chanting  and, 
from  a  few  words  that  were  enunciated  more  clearly  than  the  others, 
I  detected  that  they  were  singing  the  first  Sourat  of  the  Koran. 
I  stood  there  and  heard  them  sing  it  many  times,  and  when  they 
went  away,  still  singing,  I  walked  to  the  spot  that  they  had  left 
and  sat  there.  The  rhythm  of  their  chant  was  singing  in  my  ears 
and  I  soon  noticed  another  motive  of  melody,  the  song  of  the  stream. 
And  strange  to  say,  both  seemed  to  fit  so  marvelously,  the  one  to 
the  other,  that  I  could  not  disentangle  them,  and  I  found  myself 
singing  these  words  with  an  emotion  sacred  and  profound :  ''Praise 
be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  Creatures,  the  most  mereiful,  the  King 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  thee  do  we  beg 
assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right  zvay,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom 
thou  hast  been  gracious;  and  not  of  those  against  zvhom  thou  art 
incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray," 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  sang  that  strain,  but  I  was 
awakened  from  my  unconscious  worship  by  an  Arab  who  called 
from  the  bank,  *'Hail  to  thee,  my  brother !" 

Perhaps  my  response  was  cold  or,  as  is  most  likely,  my  Arabic 
was  badly  pronounced,  at  least,  he  knew  that  I  was  a  stranger  and 
he  asked  quickly,  ''Where  did  you  learn  that?"  And  then  imme- 
diately after,  "Are  you  a  Musselman?" 
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I  shook  his  hand  and  then  kissed  my  first  finger,  which  is  the 
Arab  way  of  greeting,  and  repHed  softly  and  slowly,  **I  learned 
the  words  from  the  great  book ;  the 'chant  to-night  in  this  stream.  It 
may  be  that  I  am  a  Musselman.    I  really  do  not  know.'* 

He  seemed  impressed  by  my  reply  for  he  said,  *'It  is  thus  truth 
comes.     God  help  thee!" 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  and,  in  the  silence,  the  words  of 
the  Sourat  formed  on  the  melody  of  the  stream.  I  think  he  heard 
them,  for  he  squeezed  my  hand  and  said,  **Amen.*'  Then  suddenly 
he  left  me  and,  mounting  the  bank,  he  cried,  ^'Farewell!  I  go  to 
Biskra." 

Again  I  was  alone.  The  beneficent  moon  was  still  pouring  upon 
the  earth  her  silvery  light,  the  grand  palms  were  resting  motionless 
in  the  soft  dry  air,  the  brightest  stars  were  twinkling  dimly  over 
the  forest  of  trees,  the  sandy  banks  and  the  smooth  stones  made 
more  tender  the  caressing  light  of  the  moon ;  and  all,  all  reflected 
in  that  limpid  musical  and  peaceful  stream.  I  was  alone  and  yet 
not  alone  for  the  voices  of  my  being  were  singing,  in  unison  with 
the  stream,  the  words  which  my  now  silent  lips  had  sung. 

II. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  smiled  upon  Bou  Saada,  and  she  re- 
turned a  loving  glance.  When  I  left  my  hotel  the  streets  were 
bright  and  alive  with  Arabs  young  and  old,  some  with  burnouses 
of  blazing  red,  of  steel  blue,  of  nile  green,  of  sombre  black  and  of 
pure  white;  others,  and  they  were  more  frequent,  with  simple 
gondoras,  or  long  skirts,  torn,  stained  and  patched.  In  the  large 
square  the  crowd  was  most  numerous.  It  was  market  day  and  a 
wave  of  gladness  flooded  the  enclosure.  At  one  end  the  fountain 
played  a  merry  tune ;  in  the  houses  which  bordered  the  square  the 
people  were  laughing  from  the  windows  to  friends  below;  happy 
children  ran  in  and  about  the  crowd;* yes,  and  poor,  sad  ones,  too, 
in  torn  rags  begged  for  that  with  which  to  live.  A  Marabout  in 
one  corner  had  gathered  a  crowd  and  was  singing  to  his  listeners 
the  story  of  the  great  Abd-el-Kader.  And  in  the  middle,  divided 
up  into  many  groups,  buyers  and  sellers  w^ere  disputing  good-na- 
turedly upon  the  prices  of  dried  dates  and  figs;  of  coffee,  sugar, 
salt,  acorns,  almonds  and  cheese;  of  second-hand  clothes,  knives, 
kitchen  utensils  and  household  furniture;  of  new  apparel,  of  orna- 
ments and  of  almost  everything  necessary  to  daily  life. 

While  I  was  looking  at  a  small  circular  looking-glass,  set  in  a 
crudely  embroidered  red  leather  case,  1  heard  someone  whisper  in 
French,  '*Do  not  pay  what  is  asked.'' 

I  looked  around  and  saw  a  little  fellow  with  the  hood  of  his  un- 
bleached burnous  encircling  a  bright,  inquisitive  face.  There  was 
a  twinkle  in  his  large  black  eyes,  full  of  playfulness,  and  yet  there 
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was  on  his  dark  olive  face  an  expression  as  if  he  feared  that  he 
had  been  too  bold.  But  my  **Why?''  assured  him  that  he  had  not 
addressed  a  person  void  of  sympathy. 

The  point  of  his  hood  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  seller  as 
the  boy  said,  **He  is  a  Jew."  Then  his  brow  wrinkled  as  he  waited 
to  see  how  I  received  this  information. 

I  bought  the  small  mirror  for  one-sixth  the  price  asked,  and,  as 
1  walked  away,  I  beckoned  to  the  little  fellow  to  come  with  me. 
He  seemed  glad  at  my  invitation  and  accepted  with  a  polite,  *'If 
you  wish  me  to."  I  do  not  know  whether  timidity  or  politeness 
made  him  quiet,  but  now  he  did  not  venture  information  and  only 
gave  it  when  questioned.  Being  only  fourteen  years  old,  his  life 
story  was  short,  and  I  soon  learned  that  his  name  was  Mohammed, 
that  he  was  one  of  four  children,  that  he  had  finished  school  and  was 
leading  a  life  of  enforced  idleness,  for  there  was  very  little  prospect 
of  work  in  that  small  town.  His  remark  to  a  middle-sized,  rather 
stout  man,  with  full  face  and  beard,  and  with  a  bearing  of  excessive 
dignity,  made  me  ask  the  stranger*s  name.  Mohammed  replied,  "My 
father." 

I  was  impressed  with  the  man's  deportment  and  I  imagined  that 
his  position  must  be  of  some  importance,  but  the  lad,  with  an  air 
of  equal  dignity,  informed  me  that  his  father  did  all  the  laundry- 
work  for  the  hotel.  I  must  have  shown  the  laugh  that  was  trying 
to  force  itself  upon  my  lips,  for  he  added  immediately  that  he  had 
an  uncle  who  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  estate.  The  social 
status  of  Mohammed's  family  was  therefore  equalized.  However, 
the  Mohammedan  is  more  charitable  than  we  of  the  West,  for,  to 
him,  all  men  are  truly  equal.  We  have  the  words  **equality  and 
brotherhood"  upon  our  lips,  but  our  hearts  do  not  believe  them. 
The  little  fellow  wished  me  to  meet  this  uncle,  and  I  gladly  told 
him  to  take  me  to  his  home. 

Between  two-storied  mud  houses,  and  upon  narrow,  dusty  roads 
that  would  be  nearly  impassable  in  wet  weather,  we  directed  our 
way,  sometimes  meeting  young  and  beautiful  girls  with  graceful 
and  erect  bearing,  who  carried  kneaded  bread  upon  their  heads 
ready  for  the  oven ;  shepherds,  leading  their  flocks  to  pasture ; 
women,  carrying  upon  their  backs  crushing  loads  of  earth,  stones, 
and  brush  for  kindling.  Signs  of  poverty  were  everywhere,  but 
I  saw  no  begging  hand.  The  people  looked  at  me  with  curiosity 
and  some  called  Mohammed  aside  and  asked  him  who  I  was.  In 
one  street  the  children  ran  from  me,  crying  "Chitan,  Chitanr  which 
really  means  "Satan,  Satan!"  Mohammed  was  shocked,  and  be- 
sought me  not  to  listen  to  them,  and  all  his  calling  to  them  was 
in  vain.  The  reason  for  their  fright,  he  explained,  was  the  scarlet 
color  of  my  face,  which  in  my  journey  of  four  days  had  assumed 
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the  appearance  of  a  blister.  I  laughed  away  Mohammed's  dis- 
pleasure and,  when  we  reached  his  uncle's  house,  he  had  regained 
his  easy  composure. 

The  outside  was  of  plaster  with  no  openings  save  the  entrance, 
which  was  closed  by  a  dilapidated  door  of  unpainted  wooden  planks, 
warped  into  nearly  half  circles.  We  entered.  The  ground  floor 
was  reserved  for  the  sheep  and  goats  and,  searching  out  the  clean- 
est spots,  we  hurried  to  a  stone  stairway  that  led  to  the  second 
story.  As  we  mounted,  Mohammed  warned  me  that  there  was  a 
step  missing  and,  skipping  to  the  top,  he  called  to  the  family  that 
a  stranger  was  making  a  visit.  But  no  one  seemed  to  care,  and, 
when  I  reached  the  top  step,  a  large  room  divided  in  one  corner 
by  walls  of  platted  straw  opened  before  me.  I  saw  the  mother 
sitting  upon  the  floor  kneading  bread  in  a  large  flat  platter  with  a 
shallow  edge;  two  little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were 
watching  her;  the  father,  who  was  indolently  resting  against  a 
vertical  beam ;  the  daughter,  covered  with  a  red  and  blue  blanket, 
who  lay  upon  a  straw  mat  and  talked  to  a  young  lover,  while  he 
caressed  her  little  fair  hands.  I  was  greeted  by  a  glance  from  the 
family,  while  the  father  said  without  rising  or  moving,  "You  are 
welcome." 

There  was  no  furniture  in  the  room — absolutely  nothing,  and  even 
in  the  space  divided  by  the  walls  of  platted  straw,  which  was  the 
sleeping  quarter,  there  was  only  a  large  mat.  Mohammed  told 
me  to  sit  down,  which  I  did  very  awkwardly. 

**From  where  do  you  come?''  the  father  asked  me. 

I  looked  at  him  and  said  that  I  was  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  a  man  of  sixty,  but  his  gray  beard  and  wrinkled 
face  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  much  older.  His 
expression  was  calm  and  his  eyes  bright  and  kind.  The  finely  woven 
robe  which  he  wore  was  rich  and  elegant,  and  a  burnous  in  a 
heap  near  him  (I  learned  from  Mohammed  later)  cost  nearly 
seventy-five  dollars. 

"It  is  a  rich  and  great  country,"  he  replied,  "but "  here  he 

paused  a  moment  and  then  said    firmly,  "the  people  are  ungodly." 

I  came  immediately  to  the  rescue  of  the  American  people  and 
said,  with  a  little  show  of  resentment,  "We  have  many  churches  and 
we  observe  a  day  of  rest.'' 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  "but  gold  is  their  God." 

I  noticed  that  he  did  not  say  "your,"  for  that  would  have  been 
personal.  While  I  wondered  how  he  had  learned  so  truly  our  great 
fault,  he  offered  me  bread,  milk,  dates  and  figs.  I  thanked  him 
and  accepted  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  few  figs,  which  were  brought 
by  the  little  girl.  This  broke  all  formality  between  us  and  we 
entered  into  a  very  pleasant  conversation.     He  told  me  that  he  had 
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travelled  in  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  and  that  he  had  studied  the 
diflPerent  countries  and  that  he  had  read  about  America,  but  he  said 
that  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  thought  that  the  people  in  those 
countries  feared  the  opinion  of  their  kind  more  than  the  anger 
of  God.  He  talked  so  conclusively  that  I  found  myself  agreeing 
with  him  and  saying  "yes,"  when  probably  I  ought  to  have  said  **no/' 

While  we  were  talking  thus  the  mother  had  finished  kneading 
her  bread,  which  is  called  *'kasra''  and  w^hich  is  made  without 
leaven.  She  was  a  handsome  woman  with  large  black  eyes  made 
to  appear  larger  than  they  were  by  a  black  stain  with  which  they 
were  encircled.  She  wore  no  veil  over  her  face  but  her  hair 
was  covered  by  a  small  hyak,  which  was  held  by  a  chain  of  twenty 
franc  gold  pieces,  around  her  head  at  the  temples.  A  tattooed 
cross  with  equal  arms  was  partly  hidden  on  her  forehead  and  there 
was  also  another  on  her  graceful  chin.  She  was  now  cooking 
the  bread  in  a  cracked  earthen  platter  which  rested  on  three  stones. 
Her  shapely  arms  wore  ornaments  of  wide,  solid  gold  bracelets  at 
the  wrist,  and  they  moved  with  a  languor  that  showed  fatigue. 
Bracelets  of  gold  also  encircled  her  neat  ankles.  Her  feet  were 
wide  but  small.  The  two  children  who  continuously  watched  their 
mother  were  little,  dried  things,  all  eyes  and  teeth.  Their  frail 
and  delicate  arms  and  legs  looked  too  small  for  their  large  stomachs, 
which  they  showed  frequently  without  shame  as  they  twisted  about 
on  one  spot.  The  lover  and  his  fair  sweetheart  were  unmindful 
of  everything  save  what  took  place  in  their  happy,  rosy  world. 
There  was  another  son  whom  I  did  not  see.  He  was  at  school, 
studying  history  and  poetry,  so  the  father  told  me. 

When  I  left,  there  was  the  same  indifference  which  greeted  my 
entrance,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  made  no  more  impression  upon  their 
life  than  that  which  a  stone  makes  upon  the  surface  of  a  bed  of 
quicksand. 

My  importance  received  a  greater  shock  after  I  had  visited  a 
camel  stable.  It  was  a  large  rectangular  enclosure  with  high  walls. 
Tn  one  corner  was  a  one-storied  building  where  the  drivers  slept. 
A  few  date-palms  shrank  into  another  corner  as  if  trying  to  avoid 
the  dirt  and  filth.  About  half-a-dozen  camels  were  re-chewing  their 
meal,  which  they  had  eaten  hours  ago,  and  drowsily  reposed  in 
the  shadow  of  a  wall.  Some  men  were  moving  about,  apparently 
doing  nothing.  No  one  noticed  me,  and  even  the  camels,  when  I 
went  near  them,  chewed  away  as  if  I  did  not  exist.  On  my  way 
to  the  stable.  Mohammed  had  been  telling  me  stories  of  his  uncle's 
wealth.  Here  in  this  stable  he  finished  his  praise  by  saying:  *'V\'e 
really  do  not  know  how  rich  he  is.  One  day  I  saw  him  completely 
cover  a  dress  of  my  aunt's  with  hundred-franc  bills." 

He  went  no  further,  for  at  that  moment  a  party  of  young  Arabs 
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entered  the  enclosure.  One  of  them,  very  handsome  and  stately, 
the  son  of  the  rich  Cadi  of  Bou  Saada,  approached  me  and  said 
that  the  stable  belonged  to  his  father  and  that  I  was  most  welcome. 
He  took  a  little  interest  in  my  kodak  and  asked  me  a  few  questions 
about  myself,  which  his  friends  thought  were  bold ;  and  they  told 
him  so.  As  I  had  failed  miserably  to  interest  Mohammed's  uncle 
in  our  country,  I  thought  that  in  these  young  men  I  could  tind 
willing  listeners.  I  told  them  of  our  high  buildings,  our  hotels,  our 
corn,  wheat  and  cotton,  and  crowned  my  discourse  by  speaking 
of  our  wealthy  men.  My  audience  did  not  move  a  muscle  and 
even  Mohammed  appeared  bored. 

The  son  of  the  Cadi  had  been  waiting  to  ask  me  a  question  and 


An  Unfrequented  Bv-way 

I  was  glad  to  think  that  he  wished  to  know  something  about  my 
great  country.  But  no,  when  he  had  the  chance  he  said,  **Why 
did  you  come  to  Bou  Saada?" 

I  told  him  that  I  was  fond  of  his  people  and  that  I  wished  to  see 
the  beautiful  country  and  the  grand  desert.  That  did  not  satisfy 
him  and  he  was  perplexed  and,  as  I  had  no  other  reason  to  give  him, 
I  said  good  bye  and  left  him  and  his  friends. 

They  all  said,  "Go  in  peace/'  with  a  smile  and  frown  on  their 
calm,  simple  faces. 

III. 
The  little  stream,  or  saki,  as  the  Arab  calls  it,  drew  me  between  its 
alluring  banks.     It  was  irresistible.     The  melody  of  the  song,  the 
light  of  its  waters,  the  force  of  its  beauty,  the  influence  of  its 
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smile,  all  made  me  think  of  it  as  something  more  than  material, 
as  something  endowed  with  a  heart,  with  life.  It  is  not  a  mile 
long  and  its  width  is  not  more  than  fifty  feet,  yet,  1  spent  an  after- 
noon in  its  attractive  bed.  Everything  was  of  silver  the  night 
before,  but  in  the  light  of  a  blazing  sun  the  banks  were  reddish 
gold ;  the  stones  light  and  dark  brown,  deep  rose,  milkish  white  and 
bluish  gray;  the  stream  itself  a  thread  of  light  and  the  bordering 
palms  verdant  and  flowering  with  the  flush  and  vigor  of  our  cherry 
trees  in  the  early  spring.  The  heaven  itself  was  a  magnificent  vault 
of  cobalt  blue,  gradually  melting  from  gold  to  white,  where  the 
sun  seemed  to  pause  in  his  triumphal  march. 

But  the  stream  had  more  utility  than  that  of  delighting  the  eye. 
As  I  picked  my  way  across  the  stones  and  passed  around  a  bend, 
I  saw  many  women  and  girls  washing  clothes.  They  were  leaning 
over  the  water  with  their  backs  toward  the  sun  and  their  dresses 
drawn  above  the  knee.  I  hesitated  to  pass  by  them  but,  as  they 
did  not  notice  me,  I  carefully  threaded  my  way  through  their 
outstretched  drying  garments.  I  could  not  resist  looking  at  their 
quiet  faces,  and  they  were  not  attractive.  They  were  not  old,  but 
care  and  work  had  stamped  upon  them  an  age  that  was  not  theirs. 
But  though  their  bodies  and  countenances  lacked  beauty,  their  eyes, 
circled  with  black  stains,  were  magnificent.  The  girls  were  more 
delicate,  and  their  youth  infused  them  with  vigor  and  life  that 
made  them  charming.  I  thought  that  my  presence  hindered  them 
from  talking  to  each  other,  but  after  I  had  passed  I  did  not  hear 
one  word.  This  surprised  me  when  I  thought  what  sins  against 
silence  the  same  number  of  women  would  commit  at  home.  If 
I  had  not  seen  some  of  these  women  smile  and  talk  in  their  homes, 
I  would  have  said  that  they  were  sad  and  their  spirits  were  broken. 

The  condition  of  the  Arab  women  of  the  poor  class  is  very 
hard.  They  are  at  the  same  time  mothers,  nourishers,  cooks, 
servants  and  sometimes  beasts  of  burden.  But  this  same  condition 
exists  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany.  The  Arab  men,  for  the 
most  part,  seek  the  sun  in  winter  and  the  shade  in  summer  and  do 
nothing.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  Arab  of  Bou  Saada. 

Further  down  the  stream  I  saw  some  young  men  washing  their 
burnouses.  I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  these  garments  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  cleansing.  One  was  drying  spread  out  upon  the 
stones ;  another  was  being  rinsed ;  another  being  soaped ;  but  the 
one  that  interested  me  the  most  was  being  danced  upon  by  a  tall, 
thin  youth  wearing  only  a  gondorah.  His  movements  were  quick 
and  graceful  and  his  naked  feet  did  more  than  hands  could  do; 
rubbing,  turning,  and  grinding  the  soaked  garment  with  wonderful 
precision   that   showed   great   experience.     From   his   lips  came   a 
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low,  rh}1:hmic  song,  to  which  the  swinging  of  his  arms  and  the 
stamping  of  his  feet  kept  time.  I  asked  his  permission  to  take  his 
photograph.  His  "yes"  came  out  in  one  of  the  notes  of  his  song, 
but  as  his  body  and  members  kept  on  moving  the  picture  was  a 
failure.  My  pride  received  another  shock,  for  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  give  me  more  than  a  quiet  and  genial  salutation.  Polite- 
ness was  certainly  a  trait  among  these  Arabs.  I  have  seen  their 
lips  smile,  w^hile  their  eyes  showed  defiance.  Feeling  ill  at  ease 
among  these  young  men,  I  passed  along  to  where  some  boys  beyond 
another  bend  were  laughing  and  playing. 


The  Stream  at  Bou  Saada 

These  little  fellows  were  like  most  of  the  children  in  Rou  Saada ; 
thin,  dry  and  poorly  dressed  with  only  a  loose  woolen  shirt  to  cover 
their  bodies  and  plain,  round,  flat  caps  (which  were  once  red),  for 
their  heads.  But  like  most  boys  the  ones  in  Bou  Saada,  were  nimble, 
mischievous,  and  always  ready  to  eat  whatever  came  in  their  way. 
The  little  faces  of  the  ones  in  the  Saki,  with  their  beautiful  white 
teeth  showing  in  happy  smiles,  with  their  large,  soft  eyes  sparkling 
in  merriment,  beamed  upon  me  kindly,  and  I  thought  I  detected  a 
glance  given  among  themselves  which  meant,  ''Let's  scare  him,"  or, 
"Let's  show  him  what  we  can  do !"  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  of  the  little 
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fellows  doffed  his  cap  and  took  from  it  a  living  scorpion;  the 
others  did  the  same  thing.  From  their  peals  of  laughter,  I  knew 
that  I  had  hidden  my  horror  very  badly;  for  the  sting  of  these 
arachnoids  is  sometimes  fatal,  and  my  mind  revolted  at  seeing  these 
boys  playing  with  death. 

A  scorpion  is  one  of  those  living  things  which,  besides  giving 
fear,  arouses  in  me  the  feeling  of  pity.  It  makes  me  ask  the  ques- 
tion: "why  has  life  been  imprisoned  in  that  repulsive  form?"  Its 
long,  segmented  body  is  amply  protected  by  its  own  tough  case, 
but  to  give  it  added  security  there  are  two  lobster-like  claws  in 
front  and  a  venomous  sting  in  the  back  which  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction  over  the  body.  Eight  eyes,  located  like  those  of  a  spider 
are  ever  watchful  for  a  foe  or  victim,  and  the  same  number  of 
legs  carry  it  quickly  either  in  attack  or  escape. 

The  ones  these  boys  played  with  were  partly  black  and  white  and 
were  most  repulsive.  The  urchins  would  take  them  by  the  sting 
and  allow  the  poor  things  to  struggle  in  the  air  for  some  place 
to  put  their  feet.  Sometimes  an  ejaculation  told  me  that  a  claw 
had  pinched  one  of  the  boys'  fingers.  Tired  of  tormenting  the 
disgusting  things,  one  of  the  boys  said  that  he  would  eat  one  if 
I  would  give  him  fifty  centimes,  which  is  about  ten  cents  in  our 
money.  His  friends  wrinkled  their  noses  and  raised  their  lips  and 
expressed  their  repulsion  by  settling  their  heads  into  their  shoulders 
and  moving  them  from  side  to  side.  The  offer  was  more  repungnant 
to  me  than  to  them  and  I  gladly  gave  a  few  centimes  to  each,  re- 
questing that  they  allow  the  poor  tormented  things  to  escape  or 
else  put  them  back  into  their  odd  cages.  But  before  they  put  them 
back  into  their  caps  I  examined  one  of  them  more  closely  and  I 
found  out  why  the  boys  handled  them  so  fearlessly.  I  smiled  when 
I  saw  that  the  sting  had  been  broken.  I  do  not  understand  very 
well  the  dialect  of  the  desert,  but  I  fancy  they  said  to  each  other 
as  I  went  away,  **We  did  not  fool  him  after  all!'' 

As  I  continued  my  walk  along  the  stream  and  thought  of  these 
strange  playthings  with  which  the  boys  of  the  desert  amused  them- 
selves, I  noticed  that  the  body  of  water  was  gradually  growing 
less.  A  little  further  beyond,  the  bed  of  the  stream  appeared  only 
moist  and  still  further  beyond,  it  was  perfectly  dry.  Whither  did 
the  water  go  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  mystery  about  the  little  stream  as 
unfathomable  as  that  of  existence.  It  came,  showed  its  sparkle 
for  a  short  time — and  then  disappeared.  But  in  its  short  existence 
it  gave  life  to  many  palms,  flocks  of  sheep  and  a  few  thousand 
people.  It  was  the  very  heart-blood  of  this  seemingly  tired  city, 
and,  without  it,  r>ou  Saada  would  gasp  and  die.  So  steady  has  been 
its  flow  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  that  the  Arab  there  gives 
no  more  thought  about  it  than  he  does  to  the  force  of  gravity  which 
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holds  him  to  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  had  an  infatuation  for  me 
and  I  began  to  understand  why  Mohammed  had  used  so  frequently 
the  figure  of  running  water  in  the  paradise  of  the  Koran. 

IV. 

A  few  steps  further  and  I  was  in  the  desert. 

I  have  stood  alone  between  the  sublime  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
and  have  looked  below  at  the  city  of  Athens  and  far  away  at  the 
classic  Ionian  Sea,  that  sea  of  blue,  like  precious  lapis-lazuli.  I  have 
felt  that  there  was  something  in  that  view,  in  that  temple,  in  that 
city,  which  would  last  for  all  time,  even  until  the  death  of  the  world. 
In  that  eloquent  silence  which  seemed  to  rest  everywhere  around 
that  glorious  country  like  the  silence  of  the  forest,  of  the  river,  of  the 


The  Camel  Stable 

mountain,  of  the  stars,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  virtue  like  that  which 
animates  the  elements  of  the  universe,  a  virtue  straight,  serene  and 
unchangeable  as  a  law  of  nature.  The  dust  of  the  gieat  poets,  artists 
and  philosophers  is  scattered,  but  1  felt  that  their  essence,  their 
force,  still  lived  and  would  forever  appeal  to  the  intellect  of  man. 
I  have  rowed  out  to  sea  alone^  on  an  ocean  as  calm  and  as  mo- 
tionless as  a  sleeping,  dreaming  lake.  I  have  seen  no  land,  no  ship, 
no  bird, — nothing  but  the  stretch  of  waters  that  appeared  to  extend 
to  infinity.  I  have  felt  in  that  solitude  a  soothing  influence  which 
made  the  voices  within  me  hush  and  doze  away.  In  the  silence 
of  the  sea.  I  was  conscious  of  something  alive  and  yet  noiseless; 
like  the  movements  of  a  bird's  wing,  like  the  ripple  of  the  water, 
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like  the  passing  a  meteor.    The  virtue  in  the  sea  animates,  the  senses 
but  does  not  go  as  far  as  to  awake  the  soul. 
There  is  no  soHtude  like  that  of  the  desert. 

Here  the  silence  is  like  no  other  in  the  world.  Obscurity  comes 
with  the  absence  of  light.  Yet  nowhere  do  the  voices  within  us 
speak  louder ;  and  nowhere  do  we  hear  them  so  distinctly  as  we  do  m 
the  desert.  And  they  are  the  good  voices.  The  flesh  suflPers ;  the 
soul  rejoices. 

Away  from  the  singing  stream,  away  from  the  quietly  murmuring 
city,  I  looked  about  me  at  the  vast  view.  To  the  left  was  the  road 
over  which  I  had  driven,  and  beyond,  a  mountain,  bare  and  burnt. 
Next  in  the  circle  of  my  vision  came  a  cradling  valley  in  which  no 
living  thing  dared  to  sleep  for  fear  of  dying.  Then  came  an 
immense  plain  which,  sweeping  around  to  my  extreme  right,  ended 
in  mountains  looking,  so  far  away,  like  forms  of  air  in  air.  At 
my  right,  a  mountain,  frowned  as  if  tired  of  the  unchanging  view. 
All  the  country  was  lit  up  by  a  light  which  dazzled  but  which  was 
without  violence.  In  almost  every  view,  in  almost  all  pictures  there 
is  a  center  of  light,  such  for  instance  as  a  canvas  of  Turner  or  ot 
Rembrandt ;  but  here  in  the  desert  the  center  was  everywhere.  Oh ! 
what  floods  of  light!     What  beautiful,  nameless  colors! 

It  is  true  that  the  gracious  seasons  become  ferocious  in  the  desert, 
and  that  they  beat,  torture  and  wound,  but  with  all  their  violence 
they  do  not  disfigure  its  beautiful  form.  I  love  to  drink  of  nature's 
beauty  anywhere,  but  here  I  was  satisfied  as  I  had  never  been 
before.  For  although  the  burnt  mountains,  the  scorched  ground 
and  the  nakedness  of  everything  gave  me  a  pang,  yet  the  won- 
derful ever-changing  colors  gave  me  great  joy.  Xo  pleasure  is 
without  pain.  Vegetation  may  refuse  to  grow  in  the  desert,  but 
the  stones  live  and  make  of  the  anger  of  the  sun,  smiles  of  rapture. 
I  have  seen  them  so  white,  so  pink,  so  red,  so  yellow,  that  no  garden 
of  roses  was  more  beautiful.  I  have  seen  the  desert  at  dawn  when 
the  whole  air  was  a  sea  of  I  know  not  what  color,- -what  delicate 
shade  of  rose, — when  the  sloping  hills  of  sand  were  banks  of  violet 
and  lavender  against  mountains  of  amethyst.  I  have  seen  the  eye 
of  day  peep  over  the  horizon  and  the  air  tremble  as  if  the  world  felt 
the  emotion  of  hope.  Yes,  and  I  have  seen  that  eye  which,  in  the 
early  morning  appears  childlike  and  playful,  at  noon,  when  the 
desert  is  a  sea  of  gold,  become  an  eye  of — Oh!  what  shall  I  say? — 
love  or  hate  ?  It  may  be  love  ;  for  drinking  of  that  sight  and  becoming 
inebriated  it  appears  through  an  ocean  of  crimson  at  sunset,  red 
and  bleary ;  or  it  may  be  hate,  and  the  crimson  the  mist  of  slaughter, 
the  eye  a  bloody  one.  Rut,  whichever  it  is,  when  the  day  is  done, 
the  desert  melts  into  the  incomparable  sky  and,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
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night,  amid  the  countless  sparkling  stars,  it  becomes  the  center  of 
heaven. 

In  my  first  experience  of  the  desert  near  Bou  Saada,  I  became 
aware  of  something  which  1  had  never  before  experienced,  either  at 
Athens  or  on  the  sea.  I  threw  myself  upon  a  bank  of  sand  and 
looked  up  into  the  heavens.  How  my  mind  did  fly!  Away,  away, 
up  there,  nearly  out  of  sight,  I  saw  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings. 
It  did  not  move  and  appeared  a  thing  of  gold  nailed  to  a  ceiling  of 
cobalt.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  lay  there  gazing  aloft,  but  there 
was  the  eagle  immovable,  drinking  of  the  glorious  sight,  breathing 
an  air  more  clarified  and  feeling  no  doubt  the  thrill  of  the  sun's 
light,  there  it  still  remained  as  immovable  as  an  unfixed  truth.  Was 
I  becoming  conscious  of  something  higher,  something  grander? 

In  that  profound  silence,  in  that  awful  solitude  my  soul  became 


My  Friend  Mohammed 

strong.  Most  of  the  joys  and  afflictions  which  lighten  and  burden 
humanity  had  been  mine.  I  had  seen,  heard  and  spoken ;  but,  some- 
how, as  I  lay  there,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
My  virtues,  which  had  become  drunk  with  over-indulgence  in 
conceit,  showed  themselves  now  scarlet,  bloated  and  struggling. 
My  good  deeds  crouched  into  a  corner,  while  the  evil  ones  strutted 
about  like  lords.  I  felt  very  sad,  probably  somewhat  like  those  poor 
souls  that  inflict  bodily  pain  upon  themselves  when  under  the  power 
of  fanaticism.  How  pitiful !  for  no  affliction  of  the  body  can  atone 
for  a  past  deed.  Something  seemed  to  burn  deeper  and  deeper  and 
weigh  heavier  and  heavier  until  in  the  light  of  Truth  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  many  of  us  are  but  living  Saharas  ; 
thirsty,  hungry,  and  unprofitable  deserts. 

Everywhere  infinity  can  be  found,  it  is  above  us,  under  us  and 
on  each  side  of  us,  but  there,  in  the  desert  I  became  conscious  of 
its  surety  and  I  felt  a  joy  unspeakable,  incomprehensible,  as  I  heard 
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a  voice  cry  in  those  grand  words  of  Mohammed,  ** Verily,  there 
is  no  God  but  God!'' 

I  jumped  to  my  feet.  Had  I  said  it?  In  a  moment  1  heard  it 
again.  Out  in  the  desert  had  floated  to  me  in  that  great  silence 
the  cry  of  the  Muzzeim  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Yes,  the 
sun  had  set  and  I  walked  slowly  back  along  the  stream. 

Redlands,  California. 


GOD'S  GARDEN 

By  C.  F.  Harper. 
OD  planned  one  day  for  His  children 
A  garden  where  all  might  play ; 
A  land  where  the  Lotus-eaters 

Might  dream  through  a  cloudless  day. 

He  ploughed  His  field  with  an  earthquake, 

And  the  mountains  sprang  up  from  the  share; 

He  painted  their  tops  with  the  snow-drifts. 
Far  flung  in  the  purple  air. 

And  down  where  the  furrow  was  deepest 
And  the  rocks  all  tumbled  and  worn. 

Came  the  breath  of  the  melting  snow-flakes. 
And  thousand  swift  rivers  were  born. 

And  then  for  the  valley's  healing 

The  waters  came  rushing  down ; 
Till  the  mesa  was  purple  with  lupine, 

And  gold  with  the  poppy's  crown ; 

Till  the  brown  of  the  barren  reaches 

And  the  gray  of  the  desert  sand 
Had  blossomed  in  stretches  of  glory, 

'Neath  the  touch  of  His  merciful  hand. 

Oh,  Land  of  the  Lotus-eaters, 

As  you  feast  on  the  flowers  below ; 

Look  up  to  the  hills,  for  the  life  of  your  land 
Is  breath  of  the  melting  snow. 
Redlands,  Gal. 
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THE  SOUTH  HOUSE.  PUYE 

By  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley. 
E  South  House  at  Puye,  the  excavation  of  which  was 
completed  during  the  past  summer,  is  located  upon  the 
top  of  the  Puye  Mesa,  a  few  feet  from  the  southern 
edge.  It  is  the  southern  member  of  a  large  community 
house,  of  rectangular  ground-plan,  which  encloses  a 
court,  nearly  an  acre  in  extent.  Unlike  the  other  three  houses  sur- 
rounding this  central  court,  the  South  House  stands  by  itself,  there 
being  alleyways  at  both  its  eastern  and  western  ends,  which  separate 
it  from  the  East  and  West  Houses,  respectively.  Judging  from  the 
amount  of  fallen  stone  in  the  other  two  corners  of  the  court,  there 
probably  were  no  other  entrances.  This  segregation  of  the  South 
House,  when  the  other  three  are  continuous,  might  indicate  that  it 
dates  from  a  later  period  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  that  it 
was  built  to  close  the  open  south  sice  of  the  court.  Such  a  procedure 
would  accord  well  with  the  widespread  custom  observed  through- 
out this  culture  area  of  building  the  community  houses  so  that  they 
surround  interior  courts. 

The  South  House  at  Puye  (PI.  I.)  is  218  feet  long  east  and  west, 
and  89  feet  wide.  It  is  composed  of  two  contiguous  parts,  perhaps 
dating  from  different  periods,  which  together  contain  173  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  westenn  and  by  far  the  larger  part  is  made 
up  of  fourteen  sections  of  rooms,  each  section  running  through  the 


Plate  II. 
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building  from  north  to  south.  The  rooms  into  which  these  sectionr- 
are  divided  have  their  long  axes  east  and  west.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  South  House  differs  from  the  western  end,  in  that  its  section?, 
of  which  there  are  four,  run  from  east  to  west,  and  the  long  aces 
of  its  rooms  are  north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
larger  part  (PL  I).  The  manner  in  which  this  small  east  annex  is 
attached  to  the  larger  western  part  of  the  building  indicates  that 
it  dates  from  a  later  period  of  construction  than  the  larger  part. 
Two  facts  point  to  this  conclusion :  first,  the  western  extremities  of 
the  partitions  between  its  sections  all  abutt  against  the  east  w^all  of 
the  larger  part  and  do  not  penetrate  it,  and,  second,  it  extends  out 
farther  to  the  east  than  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  was 


Plate  111. 

quite  superfluous  so  far  as  closing  the  court  was  concerned,  since 
the  part  of  the  building  lying  west  of  it  had  already  done  that. 
Just  how  much  time  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  these  two  parts 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  reasonably  sure, 
that  the  East  Annex  was  built  later  than  the  rest  of  the  South  House. 
The  building  material  used  here  as  elsewhere  through  the  area  cov 
ered  by  the  Pajaritan  Culture  is  the  volcanic  tufa  of  the  Jemez 
Plateau.  This  was  roughly  worked  into  building  blocks  usually 
about  eighteen  inches  long  by  eight  or  ten  inches  wide  and  high 
These  tufa  blocks  were  laid  in  a  mortar  of  adobe,  which  was  driven 
against  them  more  securely  by  the  insertion  of  rock  spauls  in  the 
cracks  of  the  masonry  (PI.  H).  The  blocks  were  laid  in  courses 
without  reference  to  the  breaking  of  joints,  w^iich,  when  it  is  found, 
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seems  to  be  rather  more  the  result  of  accident  than  design.  Ex- 
terior, as  well  as  interior  walls  were  doubtless  plastered  with  adobe 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  it  wore  off. 

This  volcanic  tufa,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  be  had,  possesses  three  qualifications  which  must  have 
recommended  it  to  the  Puye  masons  as  the  best  building  material 
at  their  disposal.  First,  it  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  building  site,  the  whole  Puye  mesa  being  com- 
posed of  nothing  else ;  second,  it  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  worked 
with  stone  tools,  an  important  consideration  since  the  builders  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  metal ;  and  third,  it  is  extremely  Hght 
for  its  bulk  as  well  as  durable.  These  three  qualifications,  of  abun- 
dance, durability  and  ease  with  which  their  building  material  could 
be  worked,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great  architectural  activity 
of  the  Pajaritans,  the  ruins  of  whose  villages  dot  the  entire  plateau 
from  Shufinne  to  the  Canada  de  Cochiti  and  from  the  Jemez  Range 
to  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

The  question  as  to  the  original  height  of  this  building,  and  the 
number  of  stories  of  which  it  was  composed,  is  troublesome.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  excavation  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  fallen 
masonry  was  piled  highest  along  an  east  and  west  line  through  the 
middle  of  the  building  from  one  end  to  the  other.     This  would  in- 
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dicate  that  the  Soiilh  House  was  terraced  from  both  its  north  and 
south  sides,  and  that  its  several  stories  receded  from  each  of  these 
sides  at  the  same  time,  until  the  highest  was  reached  in  an  east  and 
west  line  above  the  long  axis  of  the  building.  This  was  corroborated 
during  the  course  of  the  excavations.  For  it  was  found  that  the 
rooms  along  the  court  as  well  as  the  exterior  rooms  along  the  south 
side  of  the  building  contained  much  less  stone  than  the  interior 
rooms,  which  in  many  cases  were  filled  with  fallen  building  ma- 
terial to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  presence  of  so  much  fallen 
stone  in  the  interior  rooms  and  its  absence  in  the  exterior  rooms 
indicates  that  above  the  former  there  had  been  one  or  more  super- 
imposed stories.  This  must  be  true  since  the  walls  of  the  interior 
rooms  are  now  standing  in  most  cases  to  their  original  height,  about 
six  feet,  and  the  stone  found  in  them  must  necessarily  have  fallen 
from  second  or  third  story  walls  above  them.  Other  facts  point 
to  this  terracing  of  the  superimposed  rooms.  All  *fire-placeo 
throughout  the  building  are  located  in  rooms  not  more  than  three 
or  four  rooms  distant  from  either  the  north  or  south  sides.  In- 
deed, the  two  or  three  interior  rooms  of  every  section  show  no  signs 
of  smoke  on  their  plastered  walls,  and  from  east  to  west,  from 
♦This  holds  true  except  for  the  few  fire-places  in  the  East  Annex.  Here 
the  change  in  direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  rooms  has  produced  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  location  of  the  doors  as  well  as  the  fire-places. 
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one  end  of  the  South  House  to  the  other,  we  have  a  zone,  the  rooms 
of  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  fires  ever  having  been  built  in  them. 

Finally  during  the  excavation  of  this  building  fragments  of  the 
same  bowl  frequently  were  found  in  adjoining  rooms.  The  only 
explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  at  the  final  abandonment  of 
this  pueblo  such  bowls  were  left  in  second  or  third  story  rooms, 
and  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  building  began  to  fall  to  pieces, 
they  were  shattered  and  the  fragments  fell  into  adjoining  rooms 
at  the  time  of  breaking.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  say  how  many 
stories  the  South  House  originally  had.  We  are  certainly  sure  from 
the  foregoing  that  there  had  been  at  least  one  superimposed  floor, 
and  probably  the  amount  of  fallen  stone  found  in  the  interior  rooms 


Plate  IV. 

would  justify  the  assumption  of  another,  if  only  composed  of  a  single 
line  of  rooms,  running  east  and  west  across  the  building.  That 
there  had  been  a  fourth  story,  however,  to  this  building,  we  may 
well  doubt,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  is  hardly  enough 
stone  to  have  provided  for  the  walls  of  three  upper  stories;  and 
yet,  more  important,  that  the  first  floor  walls  now  standing  are  not 
strong  enough  to  have  supported  the  weight  of  so  many  superim- 
posed floors.  The  South  House  was  probably  an  irregular  pile,  two, 
and  in  some  places,  three  stories  in  height,  which  presented  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  the  modern  pueblo  or  Taos. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  at  first  hand  the  method  of  roof  con- 
struction employed  by  the  Pajaritans  in  this  building,  as  all  roofs 
have  not  only  collapsed,  but  the  beams  have  for  the  most  part  rotted 
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away.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations,  however,  a  few  roof  beams 
were  recovered,  which,  judging  from  their  position  and  length,  must 
have  crossed  the  short  dimensions  of  the  rooms.  Also  chunks  of 
the  adobe  flooring  of  the  second  and  third  story  rooms  were  taken 
out  all  over  the  building.  These  were  smooth  on  one  side  and  on 
the  opposite  showed  the  impressions  of  the  cross  sticks  upon  which 
the  adobe  had  rested. 

The  partitions  between  the  sections  sometimes  project  out  beyond 
the  north  and  south  exterior  walls  of  the  building,  making  buttresses 
(PI.  I)  such  as  may  be  seen  at  some  of  the  modern  pueblos.  At 
San  Ildefonso,  for  example,  the  Indians  say  that  these  buttresses 


Plate  V. 

are  built  against  the  exterior  walls  to  strengthen  them.     Such  an 
explanation  may  well  account  for  their  occurrence  at  Puye. 

The  rooms  of  the  South  House  vary  in  length  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet,  and  in  width  from  five  to  nine  feet.  In  some  cases  the 
longer  rooms  have  been  divided  in  two  by  the  erection  of  a  parti- 
tion (Plate  I),  but  in  such  cases  the  partition  is  probably  of  later 
construction  than  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  rooms  were  prob- 
ably about  six  feet  high,  but  as  no  walls  now  reach  this  height 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  accuracy  on  this  point.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  floor  levels  in  some  places,  those  of 
the  interior  rooms  sometimes  being  fully  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
the  floors  of  the  exterior  rooms  of  the  same  section.  Floors  were 
made  of  adobe,  tamped  down  hard  and  covered  with  a  final  coat 
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of  mud  with  which  charcoal  had  been  mixed.  When  this  hard- 
ened it  made  a  smooth  black  floor  of  considerable  durability.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  plastered  with  an  adobe  wash,  which  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  it  became  smoke-blackened  or  scaled 
off.  Sometimes  these  successive  coats  of  adobe  plaster  reach  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness,  so  that  when  a  cross-section  is  exam- 
ined, frequently  as  many  as  ten  alternating  layers  of  brown  and 
black  appear,  indicating  as  many  renewals  and  subsequent  black- 
enings  of  the  wall  finish. 

Excepting  doorways,  the  walls  are  pierced  with  but  few  open- 
ings. In  a  number  of  rooms,  however,  sometimes  three  feet  above 
the  floor,  but  more  often  only  an  inch  or  so  from  it,  there  are  smoke 
holes  or  air  vents  (Plate  VI).  These  are  usually  round,  some  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  need 
or  desire  for  these  passed  away  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of 
aboriginal  occupancy,  and  as  they  are  now  found,  most  of  them  are 
blocked  up.  The  plugs  used  are  either  lumps  of  adobe  plastered 
in,  or  shaped  tufa  forms  like  modern  corks  with  the  edges  rounded 
off.  When  the  tufa  plugs  are  used  they  are  held  in  place  by  adobe 
plastering.  The  holes  which  are  not  blocked  up  frequently  have 
their  sides  plastered  smooth  with  adobe  and  their  edges  rounded  off. 
Another  feature  present  in  some  of  the  outside  rooms  of  this  build- 
ing is  a  ridge  on  the  floor  about  2  or  3  inches  high.  This  crosses 
the  short  dimension  of  the  room  midway  between  the  ends.  One 
side  of  this  ridge  is  vertical.  The  other  reaches  the  floor  level 
not  by  a  vertical  drop,  but  by  a  gentle  slope,  which  flattens  out  into 
the  floor  imperceptibly.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  this 
latter  side  of  the  floor  ridge  served  as  a  head  rest,  and  that  in  it 
I  we  are  to  see  simply  a  primitive  pillow.     In  accordance  with  this 

;  identification  the  name  "sleeping-ridges"  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  South  House  rooms 
is  the  fire-place,  the  chief  use  of  which  doubtless  was  for  cookinj^^. 
:  There  are  three  essential  parts  to  the  fire-place  as  it  is  found  at 

Puye:  (1)  the  stone  andirons  or  **fire-dogs,"  (2)  a  stone  against 
the  back  of  the  fire-place  of  the  same  height  as  the  "fire-dogs,'*  and 
(3)  a  screen  built  upon  the  side  of  the  fire-place  nearest  the  door- 
way. The  fire-pbces  are  all  of  one  type,  differing  only  in  detail 
such  as  the  number  of  "fire-dogs,"  either  two  or  three,  and  the 
character  of  the  screen.  In  Plate  III  there  is  figured  the  commoner 
type  of  fire-place,  with  two  "fire-dogs."  Against  the  back  may  be 
seen  the  stone  mentioned  above.  This  latter,  with  the  two  "fire- 
dogs"  in  front,  formed  a  three-legged  support  upon  which  the  cook- 
ing stone  rested.  The  fire  was  built  below  it,  and  the  tortillas  and 
other  cooked  dishes  of  the  Pajaritans  prepared  on  top  of  it. 

The  fire-places  are  usually  about  three  feet  wide  and  half  as  deep. 
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The  bottoms  are  three  or  four  inches  below  the  floor  level.  When 
excavated  all  of  them  were  found  to  be  filled  with  fine  white  wood 
^sh,  which  had  bedded  into  a  hard  white  clay.  Below  this  level 
of  ash  the  adobe  of  the  floor  is  burned  to  a  brick.  In  Plate  III 
the  screen  appears  just  beyond  the  fire-place,  between  it  and  the 
^oor.  This  screen,  which  is  found  with  practically  all  fire-placei, 
IS  built  so  as  to  shield  the  fire  from  draughts  coming  through  the 
doorway.  It  is  found  in  two  different  forms.  The  rarer  type,  fig- 
ured in  Plate  III,  consists  of  a  single  slab  of  stone,  two  or  three 


Plate  VI. 

i^^      ^^^  thick,  two  feet  high  and  projecting  from  the  wall  to  the 

r^-i  ^^"^      edge  of  the  fire-place,  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  or  more. 

^  .  ^::ommoner  form  is  given  in  Plate  IV.     It  consists  of  a  wail 

^^      5^      of  stone  and  adobe  about  two  feet  high  and  six  inches  thick, 

^      -^  ^^ting  from  the  wall  to  the  front  of  the  fire-place  as  in  the  other 

1     ^  --       These  screens  no  doubt  deflected  the  draughts  coming  through 

r         doorways  and  made  the  fire-places  draw  better.    The  fire-place 

r      ^^d  in  Plate  IV  has  three  fire-dogs  instead  of  two.     This  varia- 

^^    is  rather  uncommon,  and  was  noted  in  but  few  cases.     The 

^^^'^^  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place  for  supporting  the  cooking  stone 
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is  here  replaced  by  a  flat  stone  which  has  been  plastered  against 
the  back  with,  adobe.  This  variation  of  the  back  stone  occurs  about 
as  frequently  as  the  projecting  stone  figured  in  Plate  III.  It  al- 
lowed the  cooking  stone  to  rest  upon  it  more  firmly  than  did  a  single 
stone  support.  The  location  of  the  fire-places  in  the  South  House  is 
exceedingly  regular.  They  never  are  found  in  the  exterior  rooms 
on  the  court  or  north  side,  and  in  but  two  of  the  rooms  on  the 
cliff  or  south  side.  These  two  latter  places  are  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, in  that  the  rooms  in  which  they  occur  are  only  half  size,  being 
formed  by  later  divisions  of  larger  rooms.  Again,  fire-places  are 
never  found  in  the  four  or  five  interior  rooms  of  any  section.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  two  or  three  interior  rooms  of  all  sec- 
tions never  show  signs  of  smoking  on  their  walls,  is  significant  as 
to  the  position  of  the  superimposed  stories.  Fire-places  are  not 
found  in  interior  rooms  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  above  these 
rooms  that  the  superimposed  floors  were  located,  and  it  was  more 
or  less  necessary  to  have  the  rpoijis  in  which  fire-places  were  built 
communicate  through  holes  in  their  roofs  directly  to  the  outside 
so  as  to  provide  suitable  ventilation. 

The  two  zones  of  rooms  containing  fire-places,  however,  are  quite 
clearly  defined  (Plate  I).  When  present  they  are  always  to  be 
found  in  the  second,  third  or  fourth  rooms  from  the  ends  of  a  sec- 
tion, and  in  this  position  extend  in  two  irregular  zones,  one  along 
the  north  side  of  the  building  and  the  other  along  the  south  side. 

Finally,  fire-places  are  always  built  against  the  walls  which  are 
nearest  the  outside.  That  is,  fire-JDJaces  of  the  northern  rooms  arc 
built  against  the  northern  walls,  and  fire-places  of  the  southern 
rooms  against  southern  walls.  A  few  of  the  rooms  containing  fire- 
places (Plate  I)  have,  in  addition  to  the  screen  above  described, 
an  additional  wall  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  of  about  the  same  height. 
These  two  form  a  little  vestibule,  usually  about  three  feet  long  by 
two  feet  wide,  into  which  the  doorway  opens.  Their  purpose  was 
to  further  obstruct  air  currents  from  interfering  with  the  fires  in  the 
fire-places. 

Aside  from  these  vestibules  there  are  almost  no  other  construc- 
tions built  in  the  rooms.  One  room,  however  (A,  Plate  I),  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  building  has  three  bins  made  of  stone  slabs. 
The  doorways  in  the  South  House  (Plates  VI,  VII  and  VIII),  as 
in  all  Pajaritan  structures,  are  small,  usually  not  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  wide.  The 
sills  are  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floors,  and  are  usually 
made  of  heavy  slabs  of  basalt.  Basalt  is  not  found  naturally  on  the 
Puye  mesa  and  must  have  been  brought  from  some  distance  at 
great  labor,  as  single  sills  often  weigh  as  high  as  fifty  pounds.  Some- 
times instead  of  these  flat  slabs  of  basalt,  metatcs,  or  grinding  stones, 
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are  used.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  latter  type  of  sill  is  figured  in 
Plate  VIII,  where  the  curve  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  metate  ap- 
pears clearly.  In  a  few  places,  as  in  the  doorway  in  Plate  VII,  for 
example,  tufa  blocks  were  used  for  sills.  In  such  cases  the  block 
has  been  slightly  curved,  as  appears  in  the  figure.  The  jambs  of 
the  South  House  doorways  are  usually  plastered  with  adobe  (Plate 
VI),  and  the  edges  neatly  rounded.  The  lintels  are  tufa  blocks, 
usually  flat,  as  in  Plate  VIII,  but  sometimes  concave,  as  in  Plate 
VII.  In  a  few  of  the  doorways  the  Hntels  were  made  of  wooden 
sticks  plastered  over  with  adobe,  but  this  type  is  uncommon.  Many 
of  the  doorways  in  this  building  have  been  blocked  up  like  the  air 
holes  mentioned  elsewhere. 


Plate  VII. 

This  tendency  of  doing  away  with  openings  in  the  wall,  both 
small  and  large,  is  marked  throughout  the  building.  For  some 
reason  there  arose  a  desire  to  seal  both  doorways  and  air-holes. 
The  partial  blocking  up  of  doorways,  making  them  smaller  by  rais- 
ing the  level  of  the  sill,  is  but  another  expression  of  the  same  idea. 
The  location  of  the  doorways  in  the  South  House  is  important,  as 
indicative  of  the  probable  sequence  of  growth  in  the  building.  Bar- 
ring the  doorways  of  the  East  Annex  to  be  examined  in  detail 
shortly,  not  a  single  doorway  in  the  entire  building  is  located  in  an 
east  or  west  wall,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  ground  floor  there  is 
no  communication  east  and  west  between  sections  (Plate  I).  Now 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  East  Annex  the  long  axes  of  the 
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rooms  are  changed,  and  that  the  sections  in  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing run  from  east  to  west,  so  that  to  have  no  communication  be- 
tween sections  of  the  East  Annex  there  must  be  no  doorways  in  its 
north  and  south  walls.  This  condition  prevails  except  for  one  door- 
way in  the  south  wall  of  room  B.  This  is  the  only  example  in 
the  South  House  of  direct  communication  between  sections.  A 
possible  explanation  for  this  violation  of  such  a  well-grounded  archi- 
tectural principle  is  that  the  wall  between  rooms  B  and  C,  which 
continues  out  to  the  east  end  of  the  building,  is  of  later  erection, 
and  that  originally  rooms  B  and  C  were  one  room,  and  similarly 
the  four  rooms  east  of  them  were  formerly  two  rooms.  This  hy- 
pothesis is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  rooms  B  and 

C,  together,  are  about  the  same  length  as  the  rooms  of  the  other 
two  sections  of  the  East  Annex.  The  doorway  in  the  west  wall 
of  room  D  (Plate  VIII),  if  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  room  just 
west  of  D,  is  also  an  exception  to  the  principle  above  stated.  There 
is  another  explanation,  however,  for  this  apparent  irregularity.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was 
suggested  that  the  East  Annex  is  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
South  House.  If  this  be  true,  at  one  time  the  wall  through  which 
this  doorway  passes  was  the  east  exterior  wall  of  the  building.  At 
that  period  it  is  highly  improbable  the  doorway  in  question  had 
been  built,  and  the  eastern  wall  doubtless  contained  no  entrances. 
Later  the  East  Annex  was  built  against  what  was  then  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  building  and  a  doorway  was  cut  through  from  room 

D.  However,  still  later,  the  need  for  such  a  doorway  passed,  and 
when  room  D  was  excavated  its  doorway  was  not  only  found  to  be 
blocked  up,  but  was  so  completely  plastered  over  that  its  existence 
was  discovered  only  by  accident. 

A  general  view  of  the  South  House  after  excavation,  taken  from 
the  southeast  corner  looking  slightly  north  of  west,  is  given  in 
plate  IX.  Just  back  of  the  excavated  rooms  of  the  South  House 
the  court  appears  as  a  long,  dark  band,  beyond  which  the  fallen 
masonry  of  the  West  and  North  Houses  may  be  seen  as  irregular 
piles  of  stone.  The  question  finally  arises:  What  were  so  man> 
cell-like  rooms  for?  Which  were  the  sleeping  rooms?  Which  the 
cooking  rooms?  Which  the  store-rooms?  In  short,  what  do  we 
know  about  the  house  life  of  the  Pajaritans?  Since  tradition  is 
silent  concerning  such  intimate  details  of  this  long-forgotten  race, 
we  must  base  our  reconstruction  of  their  life  upon  the  results  of 
archaeological  excavation.   . 

In  the  excavation  of  the  South  House  it  became  apparent  that  all 
parts  of  the  building  did  not  yield  specimens  in  equal  number, 
that  in  addition  to  two  fertile  zones,  there  was  one  decidedly  barren 
zone.  This  latter  was  composed  of  the  three  or  four  interior  rooms 
of  every  section  throughout  the  building  from  west  to  east.  The 
rooms  which  yielded  the  best  "finds"  were,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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three  or  four  exterior  rooms  of  every  section  along  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  building.     The  best  explanation  of  this  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  that  this  barren  zone  through  the  middle  of  the 
building  is  made  up  of  the  dark  rooms  which  were  under  the  super- 
irnposed  floors.     A  glance  at  the  map   (Plate  I)   shows  that  the 
gr^"eat  majority  of  them  had  no  doorways  in  their  walls  and  that 
cr<z>nsequently  they  must  have  been  entered  by  trap-doors  in  their 
T-oois.     These  rooms,  unfitted  by  darkness  as  well  as  insufficient 
v-^ntilation  for  habitation,  were  doubtless  used  as  store-rooms.    The 
oxiter  rooms  north  and  south  of  them  in  each  section  are  the  rooms 
crcDntaining  the   fire-places,   the   sleeping-ridges   and   the   doorways 
C  Plate   I).     These  are  the  rooms  in  which  the  Pajaritans  lived. 
I-iere  they  prepared  their  meals  and  here,  if  our  identification  ot 
t:He  sleeping-ridge  is  correct,  they  slept.     Trap  doors  in  the  roofs 


Plate  VIIT. 

of  these  rooms  opened  directly  to  the  roof;  ventilation  was  perfect, 
and  light  plentiful.  In  the  dark  interior  rooms  was  probably  stored 
the  food  harvested  in  the  summer  and  fall  for  use  in  winter.  Such 
an  explanation  well  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  specimens  in  these 
interior  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  filled  with  cere- 
monial objects,  as  are  the  dark  interior  rooms  of  the  modern  pueblos, 
this  is  the  kind  of  material  which  the  people  would  carry  away 
with  them  when  they  departed,  again  satisfactorily  accounting  for 
their  barrenness. 

Most  of  the  specimens  taken  from  the  South  House  are  such 
as  would  be  used  in  the  early  life  of  a  primitive  people — grinding- 
stones,  axes,  awls,  bowls,  water  jars  and  cooking  pots,  the  kind 
of  material  that  could  be  readily  duplicated. 

Consequently  when  the  abandonment  came,  these  were  left  be- 
hind and  the  more  sacred  objects  carried  away  to  the  new  home. 
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WYOMING 

(Apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 
By  Jean  Brooke  Burt. 

I. 

DO  YOU  know  those  snow-capped  Tetons ?  Do  you   know  that 
peaceful  lake, 
Where  along  the  shores,  the  sentinel  spruce  trees  stand? 
Do  you  know  that  crazy  river,  that  is  wisely  named  the  Snake, 

Whose  course  so  often  changes  through  the   land? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  with  my  rod  and  guns  and  ponies, 

To  a  little  old  log  cabin  that  I  know. 
To  my  gentle  cafion  breezes,  to  my  squirrels  and  ducks  and  conies, 
For  Wyoming  calls  me  out  and  I  must  go. 

He  must  go,  go,  go  away  from  here. 
For  west  of  the  Divide  he's  overdue. 
Send  the  trail  is  blazed  before  you,  when  the  wander-thirst  comes 

o'er  you, 
And  those  lonely  snow-capped  Tetons  call  to  you. 

II. 
Do  you   know  that  sun-lit  valley?     Do  you  know  that  sparkling 
stream. 
Where  the  silver  trout  strike,  anxious  for  the  fly? 
Do  you  know  those  timbered  mountains,  where  the  trails  are  steep 
and  mean, 
Where  jagged  peaks  stand  pink  against  the  sky? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  to  my  land  of  Heart's  Desire, 

To  a  gentle,  lonely  ranchman,  that  I  know — 
To  my  valley  bathed  in  moonshine,  to  my  brightly  burning  camp-fire. 
For  the  West  Wind  calls  me  out,  and  I  must  go. 

He  must  go,  go,  go  away  from  here. 

On  the  other  side  the  Ridge  he's  overdue. 

Send  the  trail  is  clear  before  you  when  the  wander-thirst  comes 

o'er  you. 
And  that  valley  in  the  Gros  Ventre  calls  to  you. 

III. 
Do  you  know  those  fairy  aspens  with  their  leaves  of  burnished  gold? 

Do  you  know  the  Western  bird  songs,  clear  and  rare? 
Do  you  know  the  joy  of  riding  miles  and  miles  and  miles  untold — 

With  the  pungent  smell  of  sage  brush  in  the  air? 
It  is  there  that  1  am  going,  to  my  tepee  in  the  willows — 

Close  to  where  the  Little  Beaver  gently  flows ; 
And  my  dreams  will  be  the  sweetest,  with  my  saddle  pads  for  pillows, 

On  the  Big  Flat  where  the  vagrant  night  wind  blows. 

He  must  go,  go,  go  away  from  here, 
On  the  other  side  the  Butte  he's  overdue. 
Send  the  range  is  clear  before  you,  when  the  camping-fret  comes 

o'er  you, 
And  a  little  sun-shot  cayu'^e  calls  to  you. 
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IV. 
So  for  some  the  wind-swept  prairie,  and  for  some  the  mountain 
height, 
Where  the  great  gray-hooded  Storm  King  makes  his  home. 
And  for  some  the  fields  of  bunch  grass,  where  the  flowers  grow  so 
bright. 
And  the  Httle  clear-eyed  ponies  graze  and  roam. 
Did  you  ride  the  trail  at  sundown  ?    Did  you  watch  the  darkness  fall  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  sly  coyote's  dismal  cry  ? 
Have  you  Iain  awake  and  listened  to  the  bull-elk's  bugle  call. 
And  watched  the  stars  come  shooting  from  the  sky  ? 

He  must  go,  go,  go  away  from  here, 
To  a  frosty  mountain  dawn  he's  overdue ; 
Send  the  pack  train  is  before  you,  when  the  long  hike-fret  comes 

o'er  you. 
And  the  sunlight  and  the  starlight  call  to  you. 

V. 

Now  the  hunting  trail  is  open,  now  the  cinch  and  ropes  are  tied. 

Now  the  smoke  of  camp-fires  rises  in  the  night ; 
Now  the  forms  of  tired  hunters,  talking  softly  side  by  side, 

In  the  circle  of  the  pine  logs'  dreamy  light. 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  for  the  range  and  hills  are  calling, 

And  the  old  Out-fret  is  nagging  at  my  soul. 
To  my  flowering  mountain  meadows,  when  the  evening  shades  are 
falling, 

And  I'll  have,  at  last,  a  camp-fire  for  my  goal. 

He  must  go,  go,  go  away  from  here, 
By  a  babbling,  silver  creek,  he's  overdue — 
Send  the  cotton  woods  are  o'er  you,  when  the  noon  heat  is  before 

you. 
And  the  Big  West  and  the  Blue  Sky  call  to  you. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Teton s 
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T  anyone  who  has  ever  dropped  a  lazy  line  into  placid 

waters  can  tell  a  fish  story  of  some  sort,  but  to  tell  a 

'ood  fish  story  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or,  as  in  the 

iresent  case,  two  of  them. 

"Fish   Stones,    Alleged   and   Experienced,   With   a 

Little  History,  Natural  and  Unnatural,"  is  a  title  which  gives  a 

pretty  good  clue  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  fathered  by  Charle.- 

Frederick  Holder  and  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  bearing  the  imprint 

of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  ($1.75). 

Some  passages  are  meant  to  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
yet  those  that  are  vouched  for  as  actual  experiences  arc  quite  as 
remarkable.  Fish  that  climb  trees,  fish  that  sing,  others  that  lose 
their  lives  by  getting  **out  of  their  depth''  in  the  sea,  still  others 
which  go  about  with  natural  lanterns  in  deeps  which  the  sunlight 
cannot  penetrate;  furthermore,  those  pleasant  specimens  which  na- 
ture has  equipped  with  a  dose  of  strychnine,  or  something  like  it 
tucked  away  in  their  '*innards"  (in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Pure 
Food  Law) — these  are  just  a  few  of  the  wonders  picked  at  random 
from  this  entertaining  record. 

There  is  also  some  good  live  narration  of  the  tussles  with  big  fish 
at  Santa  Catalina  Island  and  elsewhere,  the  kind  of  outing  stories 
that  make  you  want  to  pack  your  grip  and  go  after  some  of  those 
tunas,  swordfish  or  hundred-and-fifty-pound  sea  bass.  There  is 
red  blood  in  such  description  as  *'On  the  Trail  of  the  Sailfish,"  and 
**The  Hardest  Fighter^.'' 

Incidentally  there  is  some  masterly  English  in  such  chapters  as. 
*'The  Grayling  at  Caribou  Crossing,"  and  yet  one  thinks  of  the 
volume  less  as  a  piece  of  literature  than  as  mighty  good  reading. 
The  illustrations  from  Professor  Holder's  photographs  are  glimpses 
of  submarine  life,  snapshots  of  fish  in  their  home  surroundings, 
while  the  colored  plates  which  illustrate  the  most  striking  incidents 
remind  one  of  a  quotation  from  Mary  Austin,  "I've  seen  things  hap- 
pen that  I  do  not  believe  myself." 

*'The  Biter."  .  .  .  "That  name  had  been  given  him  because 
he  had  dared  to  attack  the  existing  conditions  of  the  country  and 
arbitrary  laws.     .     .     ." 

This  is  the  character  about  which  Walter  S.  Cramp  has  woven 
a  romance  of  which  the  warp  is  the  philosophy  of  an  independent. 
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thoughtful  mind,  while  the  shining  woof  is  the  description  of  our 
own  Southern  California  with  its  tropical  beauty  and  its  cruel, 
parched  wastes. 

The  desert-lover  (and  there  are  many  of  us  now)  will  find  phrases 
that  express  his  moods  for  which  he  sought  the  word  in  vain.  Here 
is  one  that  rings  true:  **The  desert  is  the  heart  of  silence.'*  An- 
other line  or  two  from  '*The  Biter"  suggests  the  serene  attitude  of 
the  author  toward  some  of  the  things  we  are  taught  to  hate.  **It 
was  not  Omnipotence  but  man  who  gave  to  flowers  the  name  of 
weeds,  to  animals  the  name  of  beasts  and  to  man  the  name  of 
criminal.'* 

There  is  much  charm  in  the  love  story  of  this  novel,  and  an  occa- 
sional flash  of  epigrammatic  wit. 

"The  Biter,"  published  by  C.  M.  Clark  Pub.  Co.,  Boston  ($1.50). 

In  "The  Religion  of  the  Future"  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  states 
clearly  and  briefly  the  creed  of  the  average  man  of  education  today. 

In  a  few  words  (less  than  sixty  pages)  he  tells  how  the  old  be- 


W ALTER  S.  Cramp 

liefs  of  our  fathers  fail  to  satisfy  the  Twentieth  Century  man ;  what 
problems  the  new  philosophy  solves,  and  what  it  does  not  pretend 
to  solve.  It  is  a  book  to  make  one  realize  just  where  it  stands  in 
regard  to  the  creeds  of  the  churches.  A  few  quotations  show  the 
authoritative  style  with  which  present-day  belief  is  summed  up. 

"The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  be  based  on  authority,  either 
spiritual  or  temporal.  The  decline  of  the  reliance  upon  absolute 
authority  is  one  of  the  most  significant  phenomena  of  the  modern 
world." 

"The  new  religion  will  not  attempt  to  reconcile  men  and  women 
to  present  ills  by  promises  of  future  blessedness  ....  such 
promises  have  done  infinite  mischief  in  the  world  by  inducing  men 
to  be  patient  under  suflferings  or  deprivations  against  which  they 
should  have  incessantly  struggled." 

"The  religion  of  the  future  will  approach  the  whole  subject  of 
evil  from  another  side,  that  of  resistance  and  prevention.  .  .  . 
The  Breton  sailor  who  had  his  arm  poisoned  by  a  dirty  fish  hook 
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which  had  entered  his  finger  made  a  votive  offering.     .     .     .     The 
workman  today  who  gets  cut  or  bruised  by  a  rough  or  dirty  in 
strument  goes  to  a  surgeon,  who  applies  an  antiseptic  dressing  to 
the  wound  and  prevents  the  poisoning.    That  surgeon  is  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  new  reHgion." 

One  is  tempted  to  follow  up  these  extracts  with  others ;  far  more 
than  the  space  allows,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  add 
this  one: 

"The  fear  of  hell  has  not  proved  effective  to  deter  men  from 
wrong-doing,  and  heaven  has  never  yet  been  described  in  terms  very 
attractive  to  the  average  man  or  woman." 

This  small  and  very  valuable  addition  to  modern  thought  is  pub- 


Maud  Powell 

lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York   (bound  in  boards, 
price  fifty  cents). 

Shall  Our  Literature  Be  Taxed?  A  tax  on  literature,  that  is  just 
what  it  amounts  to,  the  proposed  increase  in  second  class  postage 
rates.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  magazine  is  the  ladder  on  which 
the  **new"  writer  climbs  to  fame.  Incidentally  it  keeps  the  young 
writer  alive  while  he  is  climbing.  The  fact  that  we  have  the  best 
monthly  magazines  in  the  world  is  a  pretty  clear  sign  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  wants  them.  Xor  are  the  host  of  lesser  periodicals  to 
be  sneered  at.  It  is  in  them  that  the  unrecognized  genius  is  given 
his  first  chance. 

This  applies  to  the  young  artists  as  well.     Some  of  the  truest 
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American  art  has  been  developed  by  the  magazines,  the  work  of 
the  late  Fred  Remington  being  an  example.  Many  famous  artists 
who  aspired  to  other  fields,  found  a  means  of  livelihood  in  magazine 
illustrating  while  they  were  laying  the  foundation  for  more  perma- 
nent fame. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  increased  rate  of  postage  on  second 
class  matter  would  put  many  publishers  out  of  business,  force  the 
survivors  to  charge  more  for  subscriptions,  and  narrow  the  oppor- 
tunities of  American  writers  and  artists. 

In  this  land  of  unequalled  material  prosperity,  is  it  necessary 
to  lay  this  heavy  tax  on  our  art  and  literature? 


Ralph  Ginsburg,  Violinist 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

February  closed  in  a  blaze  of  glory  musically ;  in  fact,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  months  Los  Angeles  has  yet  known,  as  it  included 
the  first  appearance  this  season  of  Mme.  Teresa  Carreiio,  the 
pianiste,  whose  recital  was  the  closing  event  of  the  great  Philhar- 
monic Course,  and  during  the  same  week  the  fourth  symphony 
concert  with  the  celebrated  virtuosa  as  soloist,  whole  on  the  same 
evening  the  farewell  recital  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  filled  Tem 
pie  Auditorium  to  its  capacity. 

During  February  Ralph  Ginsburg,  a  local  young  musician,  made 
his  debut,  showing  that  he  possesses  decided  talent.  He  promises 
to  win  recognition  as  a  master  of  the  violin  at  an  age  when  most 
youths  are  learning  a  profession. 

During  Lent  the  musical  affairs  usually  grow  less  in  number  but 
greater  in  importance.  On  Tuesday  evening  March  8,  Tillie  Koc- 
nen,  the  famous  Dutch  contralto,  w'ill  be  heard  in  Simpson's  Audi- 
torium. Friday  afternoon  ,  the  11th,  she  will  sing  with  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  fifth  symphony  concert,  before  departing 
for  the  North. 
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On  Sunday,  March  13,  Mrs.  Estelle  Heartt  Dreyfus  will  present 
a  Lenten  Song  Vespers  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Woman's 
Club  House,  introducing  a  special  Lenten  program,  with  Mr.  Opid 
'cellist  and  Mrs.  Robinson  at  the  piano. 

Tuesday,  March  15,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  the  19th,  at  Simp- 
son's Auditorium,  Myrtle  Elvyn,  a  Chicago  pianiste,  will  be  heard 
in  two  recitals. 

On  Monday,  March  21,  and  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  Maud  Powell, 
the  greatest  of  all  woman  violinists,  is  scheduled  for  two  recitals. 


Painted  by  Chas.  P.  Grlppe 
Courtesy  of  Kanst  Art  Co. 

NOVEMBER  POPLARS 

By  NET  A  MARQUIS. 

ERECT  brown  poplars,  slender  and  unleafed. 
Like  tall  masts  rise  against  the  evening  gray, 
As  if  a  company  of  wind-spent  ships 
Had  come  to  anchor  in  a  friendly  bay. 

When  March  returns,  their  rustling  sails  will  spread 
With  eager  swell  and  buoyant  fluttering 

To  catch  the  breeze  of  earth's  new  wonderment 
And  ride  the  blue,  aerial  deeps  of  Spring. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  SALTING  OF  THE  SAND  PILE 

By  Pauline  Wilson  Worth. 
HE  GIRL  gazed  out  of  the  tiny  window  of  her  cabin 
in  anxious  expectancy.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  her 
brother's  return  from  the  assayer  and  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  report  of  that  most  important  in- 
dividual. When  her  eyes  met  with  no  reward  she 
turned  her  attention  toward  the  supper  she  was  preparing.  The 
savory  odor  from  the  brown  beans  which  were  bubbling  away  in 
the  black  iron  kettle,  and  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the  coffee  were 
harbingers  of  a  suppef  fit  for  a  king. 

The  little  cabin  was  a  marvel  of  neatness;  the  white  pine  floor 
shone  with  a  polish  made  by  the  frequent  scrubbing  with  her  own 
little  hands;  the  lamp  chimneys  were  as  clear  as  crystal  and  one 
might  see  his  image  in  the  high  polish  of  the  stove.  A  row  of 
geraniums  on  the  window  sill  and  a  hand-made  rug  added  to  the 
cheeriness  of  the  room,  with  here  and  there  touches  of  inborn  taste 
which  make  the  difference  between  a  house  and  a  home. 

The  door  opened  and  a  strong,  husky  young  fellow  entered. 
"Why  so  happy,  little  sister?" 

"Oh — just  thinking  of  the  things  we  will  do  when  the  Sand 
Pile  pans  out.  I  was  over  in  New  York  taking  vocal  lessons  and 
I  could  almost  see  the  stunning  dresses  I  was  going  to  have,  and 
you  were  there,  too,  and  you  were  so  proud  of  my  voice,  (and  my 
gowns)  and  you  had  your  automobiles — and  all  the  belles  were  in 
love  with  you — and  then  I  got  to  thinking  about  Dave — where 
was  he?    I  don't  believe  I'd  want  to  go  unless  Dave  did." 

"Wait  a  minute,  childie,"  Bob  laughed,  "you  never  give  a  fellow 
a  chance  to. get  a  word  in  edgewise — doesn't  your  breathing  ap- 
paratus trouble  you  when  you  keep  up  such  a  stream  of  talk?  You 
haven't  even  asked  about  the  assay." 

"Well,  I  was  getting  to  that," — she  laughed,  "how  did  it  run?" 

"No  good,"  the  cheery  look  vanished  from  his  face.  "Davidson 
says  there  isn*t  enough  gold  in  the  whole  mine,  to  make  a  counter- 
feit twenty;  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  think  it's  there  all  right,  and 
I'm  going  to  hunt  for  it  until  I  find  it." 

"Of  course  it's  there!  Why  it  is  alongside  the  Homestake,  and 
everybody  is  rich  who  has  even  one  share  of  Homestake." 

"I  know,  but  Davidson  says  the  Sand  Pile  is  just  outside  the 
belt.  I  don't  absolutely  trust  Davidson,  I  sometimes  think  that  he 
knows  we  have  the  ore  and  he  wants  to  keep  us  discouraged  so  we 
will  abandon  it ;  then  he  will  take  it  up." 

"If  you  feel  that  way,  why  don't  you  sample  it  and  get  a  Denver 
assayer  to  report  on  it?  You  see,  a  Denver  assayer  would  know 
nothing  about  the  Sand  Pile." 
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"Capital  thought,  sis,  I  will  just  do  that.  Here  comes  Dave, 
we  will  see  what  he  thinks  about  it." 

At  mention  of  Dave's  name  the  girl  ran  into  the  lean-to,  which 
served  for  her  bedroom,  and  brushed  back  the  stray  curls  from 
her  face,  put  on  a  fresh  apron  and  came  out  smiling.  Her  color 
mounted  high  when  she  saw  the  handsome  face  of  her  brother  b 
partner,  and  the  ''Hello  Dave"  was  almost  drowned  by  the  noise 
she  made  fixing  the  fire. 

*' Supper  is  ready,  you  must  eat  with  us,  sit  right  down.  Sis  is 
a  fine  cook,  Dave!  The  man  who  captures  her  will  capture  solid 
comfort — along  the  line  of  eating  at  any  rate." 

"The  man  who  captures  her  will  be  most  lucky  in  all  ways," 
rejoined  the  man  with  a  sincere  ring  in  his  voice,  which  made  the 
girl  busy  herself  with  the  pouring  of  the  coffee,  to  hide  her  blushes. 

"Well,  Dave,  Dawson  has  given  us  another  bum. assay — says  the 
Sand  Pile  is  w^ell  named." 

The  man  sat  for  some  time  before  answering,  the  big  wondering 
eyes  of  the  girl  fastened  upon  him. 

"Well,  of  course  we  must  expect  all  of  those  things,  but  w-e  will 
keep  on  digging,  at  least  until  we  satisfy  our  own  minds  concerning 
it.  There  are  times  when  I  get  sort  of  tired  of  this  search  for  gold. 
I  get  homesick  for  the  farm.  1  t^n  see  it  sometimes  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening;  the  cows  are  coming  home  to  be  milked,  the  cricket ; 
are  chirping,  there  is  quiet  everywhere,  and  there  is  peace.  We 
don't  have  it  here.'  Here  is  the  e\'erlasting  boom  of  powder,  the 
whirr  of  wheels,  the  pounding  of  drills  and  the  awful  noise  of  the 
mills.  That  is  not  all — there  is  the  greed  for  gold  that  gets  into 
a  man's  blood  and  takes  things  away  froiii  him  that  he  should  have, 
and  gives  him  things  that  he  shouldn't  have.  There  is  an  unnatural, 
feverish  excitement  that  kee])s  us  going."  He  stopped  abruptly,  and 
the  girl  and  the  man  stared  at  him,  speechless.  At  length  the  girl 
broke  the  silence.  "Why,  Dave,  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  your 
home  before.  Tell  us  more  about  it.  You  know  we  have  always 
lived  in  the  mines;  father  was  killed  in  the  Isabella,  and  mother 
always  stayed  in  the  camps  because  she  had  never  lived  any  other 
place,  and  she  said  the  people  were  so  kind-hearted  in  the  mining 
camps." 

"They  are  kind-hearted."  Robert  Knox  came  mstantly  to  the 
defense  of  his  own  people.  "They  will  do  more  for  each  other  than 
any  other  class  of  people — they  will  give  more,  sacrifice  more  and 
are  truer  in  friendship  than  any  other  class." 

"Yes,  Bob,  I  admit  that,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  turn 
on  you  worse  than  any  other  class  of  people  if  you  violate  their 
laws,  and  while  their  laws  are  very  loose  in  some  ways,  they  are 
very  severe  in  others." 
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"But  they  are  not  so  quick  to  judge,"  the  girl  broke  in. 

"They're  not,  eh?"  Look  at  Jim  Salisbury,  the  kid  who  stole  a 
horse  to  make  his  get-away  after  salting  his  prospect!  Do  you 
approve  of  the  way  they  treated  him?'' 

"Well,  he  was  strung  up  for  two  offences.  He  knew  that  the 
camp  never  would  stand  for  wildcat  schemes,  and  he  also  knew  that 
horse-stealing  would  never  go.  He  knew  the  unwritten  law  in  the 
camps,  which  requires  no  judge  or  jury,  the  only  requisites  being 
a  convenient  tree  and  a  good,  tough  rope.  He  got  only  what  was 
coming  to  him.  That  is  not  as  bad  as  they  do  in  your  cities  where 
they  send  a  man  up  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  A  man  wouldn't 
have  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  in  a  mining  camp — he  could  have  the 
last  loaf  in  the  camp.  He  wouldn't  even  have  to  ask  for  it.  All  we 
would  have  to  know  was  that  he  needed  it." 

"I  know  that,  Bob,  I  am  not  knocking  you  people,  I  am  one  of 
you — I  don't  suppose  I  would  ever  be  contented  anywhere  else  for 
that  matter.  I  admire  the  scheme  of  the  camps  in  a  way — in  lots 
of  ways;  I  was  out  in  the  world  for  a  while  and  I  grew  sick  of 
the  sham,  and  talk  about'  wildcat  schemes — why  the  people  even 
have  them  in  their  very  social  life.  The  more  successfully  a  man 
can  wildcat  out  there,  the  bigger  man  he  is.  Thank  God,  here  it's 
man  to  man,  and  no  coat  of  enamel  counts." 

The  girl  leaned  forward  her  eyes  bright  with  interest. 

"I  think  I  would  like  the  farm,  Dave.  I  hadn't  thought  much 
about  it  before,  but  one  time  when  we  lived  in  Cripple  Creek,  mother 
took  us  back  to  New  Jersey  where  grandfather  lived  and  I  can 
remember  what  a  jolly  time  we  had.  There  were  big  trees  and 
grass  and  flowers  everywhere,  but  what  interested  me  most  was 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  growing.  I  had  never  seen  vegetables  except 
in  cans  and  I  pulled  up  a  lot  of  them  just  to  see  if  they  were  really 
alive,  had  roots  and  all  such  things!" 

"That  is  what  I  have  been  doing  too  much  tonight — pulling  them 
up  to  see  if  they  were  alive  and  had  roots,  and  I  find  that  they 
are  very  much  alive  and  have  very  deep  roots.  Good  night. 
Bob.     Good  night.  Girl.     I'll  see  you  in  the  morning." 

But  the  girl  followed  him  out.  "Dave,"  she  said,  "what  do  you 
really,  truly,  think  of  the  Sand  Pile?  Bob  has  gotten  so  moody 
lately,  he  isn't  himself  any  more.  If  you  really  think  there  is 
not  anything  there,  try  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  some  other  camp 
or  to  do  something  else." 

"I  hardly  know.  Girl;  sometimes  I  think  there  is  something  there 
and  sometimes  I  think  there  isn't — it  is  always  a  lottery.  Lots  of 
the  biggest  mines  have  been  abandoned  at  some  time  or  other. 
Don't  worry  your  head  about  it — we  will  strike  it  all  right  some 
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time.  I  sort  of  dread  the  time  when  we  do  strike  it,  I  am  afraid 
it  means  that  we  separate." 

"Oh,  but  you  would  go  with  us,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Would  you  want  me  to?"  His  face  brightened  instantly. 

"Why,  you  have  been  with  us  so  long,  it  seems  like  you  sort  of 
belong  to  us  now " 

"I  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  was  the  way  you  felt  about  it. 
Well,  I  have  quit  over  at  the  Homestake  and  I  am  going  to  work 
on  the  Sand  Pile  tomorrow.  I  think  if  we  had  put  all  our  time  in  on 
our  own  prospect  we  would  have  struck  it  before  this  time.  But 
we'll  win  yet. — Good  night." 

"Good  night  Dave — shake  hands — ^you  know,  you  told  me  that 
was  what  they  did  in  the  city." 

When  a  curve  in  the  winding  trail  hid  him  from  view  the  girl 
looked  around  several  times  to  make  sure  no  one  saw  her,  then 
she  kissed  the  hand  the  man  had  so  recently  held. 

The  days  that  followed  brought  a  great  deal  of  excitement  to 
the  camp.  A  big  strike  in  Phantom  Gulch  had  brought  in  hun- 
dreds of  people.  The  newspapers  had  done  their  share  in  bringing 
the  rush  by  telling  of  daily  strikes  (much  bigger  than  they  really 
were),  until  the  hills  were  thick  with  tents  and  there  was  not  a 
foot  of  ground  that  was  not  staked.  Eastern  capitalists  had  come 
over  the  hill  in  automobiles  and  it  looked  as  if  everybody  were  going 
to  go  out  rich. 

The  cabin  on  the  hillside  was  a  feature  of  great  interest  to  the 
people,  for  the  story  of  the  g^rl  who  stayed  by  her  twin  brother  so 
devotedly  had  also  reached  the  papers.  She  was  the  idol  of  the 
camp,  and  many  devoted  admirers  flocked  about  her.  But  her 
heart  was  all  for  the  two  men  who  were  working  night  and  day  in 
hopes  that  the  next  big  strike  heralded  would  be  that  of  the  Sand 
Pile. 

Robert  Knox,  after  repeated  tryouts,  finally  sent  some  samples 
to  an  assay er  in  Denver  and  awaited  feverishly  the  results.  When 
the  letter  came  he  tore  it  open,  glanced  at  it  and  crushing  it  in 
his  hand  started  out  across  the  mountain. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  he  returned,  but  the  girl,  who 
was  accustomed  to  the  eccentric  way  of  mining  camp  life,  thought 
nothing  of  it,  and  after  placing  his  supper  upon  the  table  turned 
down  the  lamp  and  retired. 

The  next  morning  she  was  shocked  at  her  brother's  haggard 
face  but  her  solicitous  questioning  brought  only  the  answer  that 
he  had  been  working  a  little  too  hard. 

Several  days  passed  and  new  strikes  all  around  put  the  camp 
into  a  frenzy.  Robert  Knox  came  up  the  trail  with  long  strides  and 
the  girl  seeing  his  haste,  ran  anxiously  to  meet  him. 
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"Oh,  Sis !"  he  exclaimed  jubilantly,  "put  on  your  traveling  togs — 
the  Sand  Pile  is  sold!  You  remember  that  man  Porter,  who  was 
up  here  the  other  day?  Well,  he  said  if  the  Sand  Pile  could  show 
up  some  good  ore  and  a  good  assay,  he  would  give  us  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  She  showed  up  all  right  and  the  hundred 
thousand  is  in  the  bank  waiting  for  Dave's  signature." 

"Brother!  do  you  mean  that?  Oh,  goody-goody! — We  will  go 
away  right  off,  won't  we?  Oh,  I  can  see  the  cities  and  learn  to  sing. — 
Oh— oh!"  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  brother's  neck  in 
ecstacy. 

"Here's  Dave. — Oh,  Dave,  isn't  it  simply  great?"  She  seized  his 
hands  and  danced  around  like  a  happy  child,  dragging  the  em- 
barrassed Dave  with  her. 

"Where  is  the  assay.  Bob?    Did  you  get  it?" 

"Yes,  I  got  it  but  I  have  misplaced  it,  it's  all  right,  anyway. 
Why  you  can  see  the  free  gold  in  the  vein  I  uncovered  last  night. 
Porter  got  Dawson  to  assay  some  for  him  today,  I  took  the  samples 
for  him.    Dawson  reports  the  biggest  value  yet  uncovered. 

"Dawson  does?" 

"Yes — I  guess  he  was  right  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  we  un- 
covered pay  ore  he  could  catch  it  all  right." 

"Well,  why  should  we  sell  to  Porter?  If  this  is  as  Dawson  says, 
why  don't  we  keep  it  and  develop  it  ourselves?  We  would  realize 
lots  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  out  of  it." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!  Can't  you  see,  man,  that  you  haven't  the 
ground  you  had?  There  are  stakes  all  around  you;  if  you  tried 
to  buy,  they  would  suspect  that  you  had  struck  it  and  would  put 
their  claims  up  to  a  prohibitive  price.  Sell?  Why  of  course,  sell, 
while  you  can — it  may  be  only  in  pockets,  the  buyer  has  to  take 
that  chance  when  he  buys  it." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  Bring  on  your  papers  and  we  will  sign 
up.  What  do  you  think  you  will  do  now?"  Dave  Graham's  face 
bore  a  look  of  pain  and  he  waited  for  the  answer  as  if  for  a  sentence 
to  be  imposed  upon  him. 

"Oh,  Sis  has  it  in  her  head  to  go  out  in  the  world  a  bit,  so  I  guess 
we  will  try  it  for  awhile.  We  will  leave  as  soon  as  we  get  every- 
thing wound  up  here.    What  about  you,  old  man?" 

"I  hardly  know.  This  is  pretty  sudden.  I  may  go  back  to  the 
farm."  He  pondered  the  new  conditions,  then,  "Bob,  I  don't  like 
this  plan  of  selling  outright.  I  think  if  the  assays  are  correct  that 
we  would  have  a  bigger  bunch  of  money  by  hanging  on,  and  if 
they  are  not  correct — well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  the  other  fellow 
skinned." 

"Oh  shucks,  Dave,  don't  be  an  old  woman!  This  fellow  Porter 
has  the  assays  and  the  reputation  of  the  other  mines  in  the  camp 
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to  go  on.  He  is  only  taking  the  usual  chances  that  any  man  does 
who  buys  a  mine.  For  my  part,  I  think  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush  any  time." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Girl  ?  You  are  by  rights  a  third  partner. 
YouVe  kept  up  our  courage  and  been  our  main  stay." 

"I  say  sell  it.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  lits  of  money 
in  my  eyes.  I  am  so  proud  of  Bob  because  he  stayed  with  the  mine 
in  spite  of  Dawson's  discouraging  reports.  I  am  proud  of  you,  too — 
but  isn't  Bob  the  dearest  brother  any  girl  ever  had?  He  is  going 
to  take  me  away,  right  off,  just  because  I  want  to  go.  He  never 
thinks  of  himself." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  go,  Girl?"  Dave  Graham's  eyes  looked 
into  hers  with  a  deep  searching  gaze  that  seemed  to  stop  her  very 
heart-beats.  She  was  so  confused  by  the  look  that  she  could  not 
answer  him.    When  she  came  to  herself  again  he  was  gone. 

But  there  was  an  unrest  in  the  girl's  heart  that  had  never  before 
been  there, — it  was  of  exquisite  pleasure  and  exquisite  pain.  She 
was  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  but  she  did  not  know  why. 

The  groups  of  men  around  in  the  various  saloons  and  in  the 
streets  meant  that  something  unusual  had  occurred.  As  David 
Graham  approached  they  quieted  down  some,  but  snatches  of  their 
conversation  such  as,  "But  he  has  alius  been  a  good  sort,"  and,  "Fm 
from  Missoury,"  reached  his  ears. 

His  mind  was  on  the  girl  and  he  walked  absent  mindediy  to  his 
cabin  where,  to  his  surprise,  another  group  of  men  were  gathered. 

"Hello  boys,  is  this  a  surprise  party  ?  You're  welcome,  whatever 
it  is — come  in." 

The  miners  looked  awkwardly  at  each  other  as  if  in  search  of  a 
spokesman,  but  one  man  stepped  forward  and  said — "Our  errand 
here  tonight  ain't  the  pleasantest  in  the  world,  Dave.  We've  alius 
like  ye  and  at  first  we  wouldn't  believe  nothin'  ag^n  ye.  We've 
investigated  the  matter  purty  thoroughly,  an'  we're  of  the  opinion 
as  how  we've  got  you  with  the  goods  on,  so  we've  been  appinted  a 
committee  to  inform  you  that  by  mornin'  we  won't  be  expectin'  to 
see  you  around  the  camp.  Savvy?  We  give  you  this  chance  to 
make  your  get-away  because  we  believe  it's  your  first  offence  and 
we  know  it's  the  eyes  of  the  girl  that's  done  it.  Guess  you  savvy 
all  right,  don't  ye?" 

Dave  started  in  bewilderment ;  his  hand  was  still  on  the  door- 
knob, he  turned  it  and  threw  the  door  wide  open.  "Boys,  I  don  t 
know  what  you're  driving  at,  but  if  you  think  I've  stolen 
anything,  there's  the  cabin  just  as  I  left  it.  You  can  go  in  and 
search  to  the  limit." 

Sure,  that's  a  good  bluff,  Dave,  but  it  don't  go  with  us.  We 
didn't  believe  it  agin  ye  at  first,  but  we've  got  proof  postive  that 
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you  salted  your  little  old  prospect  hole  up  there  and  youVe  got  to 
git.  It  wouldn't  V  been  so  bad  if  it  hurt  only  yourself,  but  ever}- 
friend  you've  got  in  camp  owns  a  claim  near  the  Sand  Pile.  When 
your  green  tenderfoot  finds  out  he's  buncoed  we  couldn't  sell  our 
claims  if  they  was  gold  from  the  grass  roots  clean  down  to  Chiny! 
We  don't  want  none  of  your  kind  around!  We've  got  no  use  fer 
no  damned  wildcats  in  this  camp !" 

"Salted  the  Sand  Pile!    Who  says  I  salted  the  Sand  Pile?" 

"We  do/'. and  the  muzzles  of  six  revolvers  appeared  simultane- 
ously. 

"My  God!  Do  you  fellows  think  I'm  as  low  as  that?  Has  my 
life  in  this  camp  ever  given  you  the  least  reason  to  believe  I  would 
do  such  a  thing?  Why,  I  might  hold  up  a  stage  where  a  man  has 
a  chance  to  shoot  me  in  the  back,  or  rob  a  bank  where  they  had 
plenty  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  but  I  would  never  insult  myself 
by  salting  a  mine !  You  think  I'd  kill  all  your  prospects  to  fill  my 
own  pockets,  do  you  ?    Who  started  this,  anyway  ?" 

The  men  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  then  drew  away  a  few 
paces  and  conferred  with  one  another.  "It's  a  stiff  bluff,  I  tell 
you,"  said  one. 

"His  own  partner  same  as  owns  up  that  he  done  it,"  said  another. 
"Dawson  is  the  best  assayer  in  the  country  and  he  says  the  samples 
never  came  from  the  Sand  Pile  at  all;  that  they  was  slick  from 
handlin'.  He  went  up  and  sampled  it  when  there  wa'n't  no  one  there, 
and  he  said  it  was  the  same  old  assay,  nothin*  doin*." 

"You  know,  Dave  Graham  worked  on  the  Homestake,  and  there 
was  always  a  lot  of  high-gradin'  done  there.  That's  where  he  got 
his  ore.  Anyways,  we  always  knowed  that  the  Sand  Pile  was  out 
of  the  belt.    'Twas  the  love  for  the  girl  that  done  it." 

Dave  had  drawn  nearer  and  caught  the  last  few  words.  "Boys," 
he  broke  in,  "whatever  this  charge  is,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
leave  out  any  allusion  to  the  girl.  The  first  man  that  mentions 
her  again  in  any  way  will  get  all  the  lead  in  this  forty-five  emptied 
into  him.  She  is  too  sacred  for  your  lips.  Now  I  think  I  under- 
stand. You  believe  that  I  salted  the  Sand  Pile  and  sold  it  to  Porter 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"That's  the  idee!" 

"Well,  will  you  give  me  a  half  hour  to  talk  with  my  partner  ?" 

Again  the  men  drew  away  a  few  paces  and  conferred.  "Yep— 
we'll  give  you  that  much  time." 

Half  way  up  the  trail  that  led  to  the  cabin  Dave  met  Robert  Knox 
on  his  way  to  town.  "I  suppose  you  know  what  has  happened. 
Was  the  Sand  Pile  salted?" 

"FoM  ought  to  know!"  Bob  answered,  doggedly. 

"I  will  know  and  you  will  tell  me."    The  cold  steel  of  a  forty-five 
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touched  Bob's  face.  "Now  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about  this 
or  you  are  a  dead  man.'* 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  get  reckless,  Dave.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  It  was  all  for  her  sake.  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  Sis  liv- 
ing up  here  all  her  life,  and  that  glorious  voice  of  hers  lost  for 
lack  of  money.  She  had  such  hopes,  and  I  knew  there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  the  mine  to  back  them.  The  Denver  assayer  sent  back  a 
report  the  same  as  Dawson's,  so  I  took  the  sack  of  ore  we  had 
saved  and  put  it  in  the  Sand  Pile.  I  was  sick  of  the  life  myself. 
Your  little  talk  one  night  in  the  cabin  made  me  restless  to  get  away. 
I  wanted  a  new  life,  I  wanted — " 

"Oh,  I  see,  it  was  chiefly  your  own  desires  that  you  were  think- 
ing of.  How  do  you  think  this  will  affect  your  sister,  who  has 
always  worshiped  you?  Don't  you  know  it  will  break  her  heart? 
Don't  you  know  that  she  hates  trickery  worse  than  a  cat  hates 
water  ?    How  do  you  think  she  is  going  to  stand  it  ?" 

"Oh — my  God — I  don't  know!  I  didn't  see  it  ending  this  way. 
The  camp  thinks  you  did  it,  Dave.  Couldn't  you,  for  her  sake,  let 
them  continue  to  think  so?" 

Dave  leaned  up  against  a  large  rock  that;  overhung  the  trail. 
Why  shouldn't  he?  She  had  never  cared  for  him  more  than  for 
any  other  friend,  while  she  worshiped  her  brother — he  was  all  she 
had  in  the  world.  As  for  him,  he  could  go  out  to  new  places ;  he 
could  wander  on  alone.  He  had  had  dreams  of  a  cabin  of  his  own 
with  white  pine  floors,  geraniums  on  the  window  sill,  and  woman's 
knick-knacks  about,  but  they  had  never  become  realities — they  were 
purely  dreams  with  only  a  glance  and  a  smile  or  two  to  substantiate 
them. 

"Bob,"  Dave  pulled  himself  together  with  a  powerful  effort,  "if 
you  will  promise  me  that  you  will  let  this  one  lesson  be  enough — if 
you  will  give  the  money  back  to  Porter  and  live  a  clean  life,  worthy 
of  her,  I  will  do  it.    I'll  go  tonight,  and  that  will  end  it." 

"I  will  promise,  I  will  promise  by  God,  I  will  promise  by  all 
that  I  hold  sacred  that  I  will  be  a  man.  There  is  one  thing  more 
I'd  like  to  ask,  if  it  isn't  too  much,  Dave.  That  you  will  keep  me 
in  your  memory  as  your  friend.  You  are  about  the  finest  specimen 
of  manhood  I  have  ever  known  or  ever  expect  to  know;  you  are 
the  real  stuff,  Dave — will  you  be  my  friend?" 

Dave  ignored  the  outstretched  hand,  saying,  "That  is  just  one 
step  too  much.  Bob ;  I  am  not  doing  this  for  you.  Just  remember 
that.    Good-bye,  and  good  luck !" 

The  men  were  waiting  for  Dave  on  his  return  and  he  met  them 
without  embarrassment.  "Boys,"  he  said,  "I  know  your  ways,  and 
I  appreciate  your  generosity  in  letting  me  off  as  easily  as  you  have 
— ^you  will  find  in  the  morning  that  I  have  vamoosed.    That's  all." 
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He  went  into  the  cabin  and  shut  them  out,  and  they  went  away 
remarking,  "Game  to  the  finish." 

Once  inside  the  cabin,  Dave  sat  down  and  tried  to  think.  His 
brain  was  in  a  whirl.  He  tried  to  connect  the  happenings  of  the 
day,  but  they  all  came  but  to  the  one  end.  He  gathered  together  a 
few  keepsakes  and  tied  them  up  in  a  blue  bandana  and  started  out. 
When  he  had  gone  a  few  steps  he  turned  and  re-entered  the  cabin 
and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  notebook,  he  tore  out  a  leaf  and 
wrote :    "I  salted  the  Sand  Pile. — David  Graham," 

He  stopped  at  the  forks  of  the  road  and  muttered  to  himself, 
"I  must  see  her  again,  I  must  see  her  again,"  and  with  a  quick 
movement  he  started  up  the  trail  that  led  to  the  cabin.  There  was 
a  light  in  the  window  and  he  could  see  her  sitting  by  the  table, 
mending.  He  could  tell  that  she  was  talking  to  her  brother,  al- 
though Bob  was  not  in  the  range  of  his  vision.  He  thought  he 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful,  nor  the  cabin  so  homelike 
and  inviting. 

"Oh,  Girl,  Girl,"  he  almost  sobbed,  "I  have  never  told  you  that 
I  love  you — I  think  you  must  have  guessed  it,  though,  for  I  couldn't 
keep  it  out  of  my  eyes  and  voice.  You  don't  love  me,  not  even  as 
a  brother ;  because  you  give  your  brother  a  lot  of  love.  I  wouldn't 
do  this  for  any  man  on  God's  green  earth.  I  wouldn't 
do  it  for  my  sister,  nor  for  my  mother!  You  are  the  only  person 
on  earth  that  I  would  do  it  for,  and  I  am  giving  you  more  than  my 
life.  I  would  gladly  give  my  life  right  now  for  just  one  kiss.  Oh, 
the  dreams,  dreams,  dreams!"  Realizing  that  he  was  almost  bab- 
bling and  that  he  had  stayed  there  much  longer  than  he  had  in- 
tended, he  gave  one  lon^^  last  look  at  the  cabin  which  held  all  that 
was  dear  to  him  on  earth,  and  started  down  the  trail. 

The  lights  were  out  in  most  of  the  tents  and  cabins.  He  walked 
through  the  town  unmolested  and  started  up  the  trail  on  the  other 
side.  Again  he  stopped  and  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  cabin  on  the  opposite  hill,  then,  as  though  rea- 
soning with  his  conscience,  he  said :  "It  isn't  very  long  that  I  can 
look  at  you;  it  will  soon  be  morning  and  I  must  be  a  long  way 
from  here  by  morning.  This  lask  look  has  got  to  do  me  the  rest 
of  my  life;  I  guess  they  can't  grudge  me  this  little  bit  of  com- 
fort. Oh,  Lord,  let  her  know  some  day  that  I  didn't  do  it.  Clear 
me  in  her  eyes.  Lord !  I  don't  care  anything  about  what  the  others 
think,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  her  think  I  would  do  it." 

For  hours  he  sat  there,  oblivious  of  the  quickly  passing  time,  un- 
til the  crackling  of  twigs  and  the  rustle  of  leaves  caused  him  to 
straighten  up  with  his  hand  on  his  gun. 

"Who  goes  there?"  he  called. 

"Dave,"  a  frightened  little  voice  answered.     "Is  that  you  ?" 
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"Girl !    Where  on  earth  are  you  going  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?" 

*'I  was  going  to  hunt  for  you.  I  didn't  know  an)rthing  about 
that  trick  until  a  little  while  ago.  Then  I  knew  Bob  did  it  because 
I  saw  him  take  a  sack  of  specimens  out,  and  he  acted  so  queerly. 
1  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  follow  you,  and  he  said  I  could 
never  follow  a  better  man.  But  he  didn't  know  I  was  coming  to- 
night. I  couldn't  sleep,  so  I  left  a  note  telling  him  that  1  had  fol- 
lowed you,  because  I — because — " 

"Because  you  love  me?  Oh,  Girl,  say  it!  Say  it,  if  you  can 
honestly  say  it!  Oh,  God,  what  a  world  it  would  be  if  you  would 
say  it!" 

"Yes,  because  I  love  you,  and  I  knew  you  loved  me  or  you 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  blame.  You  have  never  told  me  that  you 
loved  me." 

"I  do  love  you.  Girl ;  I  love  you  more  than  I  love  my  own  soul, 
but  I  never  dreamed  that  you  loved  me.  Say  it  again,  Girl.  How 
long  have  you  loved  me?" 

"Always — from  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you,  I  think."  She 
crept  up  into  the  shelter  of  the  strong  arms  that  he  offered  her. 
"But  mother  always  told  me  that  if  I  loved  a  man,  to  make  him 
think  that  I  didn't,  or " 

"Well,  you  succeeded  all  right,"  laughed  Dave;  "you  certainly 
succeeded.  I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet.  Shall  we  go  back  to  the 
farm,  where  you  can  pull  up  as  many  plants  as  you  please  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  we  will  send  for  brother  when  we  get  there,  too, 
won't  we?" 

"Girl,  I  told  Bob  tonight  that  I  could  never  be  his  friend  again, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind.  He  was  only  gold-mad.  He  is  square 
at  heart..  He  couldn't  be  anything  else  and  be  your  brother.  Are 
you  willing  to  walk  across  this  mountain  with  me?  Remember, 
Girl,  you  are  going  with  a  man  who  was  driven  from  the  camp, 
and  you  are  leaving  everything  you  own  in  the  world." 

"Dave,  I  could  walk  across  twenty  mountains  if  it  were  with 
you.  Oh,  I  love  everybody  and  everything— except  the  mine.  I 
am  glad  we  are  going  to  leave  it  all.  But,  Dave,  if  you  leave 
now  they'll  never  know  but  that  you  really  did  this  thing.  We 
must  go  back  and  tell  them ;  we  must  clear  your  name.  Dave,  we 
couldn't  be  happy  anywhere  if  your  name  weren't  clean,  could  we?'' 

Dave  Graham  looked  at  the  fair  girl  beside  him  long  and  earnestly. 
"You  realize  that  clearing  my  name  means  ruining  Bob's?" 

"Yes." 

"And  still  you'd  have  us  go  back?" 

"A  thousand  times,  yes.  It  was  brother's  sin,  not  yours;  any- 
way I  love  you  best  and  your  name  will  be  my  name.    Even  if  I 
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did  not  love  you,  even  if  I  did  not  know  you,  I  could  never  see 
any  right  in  your  taking  the  blame  for  another's  wrong-doing." 

"Girl,  step  behind  me ;  some  men  are  coming.  I  haven't  left  camp 
quick  enough  to  suit  them.  Bob  is  with  them.  Maybe  they  are 
looking  for  you." 

The  men  approached  rapidly  and  when  they  saw  Dave  facing 
them  they  stared  in  astonishment. 

**We  thought  we'd  have  to  travel  farther  than  this  before  we 
got  our  eyes  on  you."  The  leader  stopped  as  if  stricken  of  speech. 
Robert  Knox  spoke  not  a  word,  but  leaned  against  a  tree,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"We've  come  to  ask  your  pardon,  Dave.  Bob  here  tells  us  it  was 
him  that  done  this  saltin'  of  the  Sand  Pile  and  that  you  didn't  know 
nothin'  about  it.  We're  sorry  we  convicted  ye  on  uncircumstantial 
everdence,  and  we  want  to  ask  ye  to  come  back  to  the  camp.  Bob's 
leavin'  as  soon  as  we  find  the  little  girl.  She  struck  out  to  hunt 
you ;  she  never  knowed  there  was  such  a  thing  as  fear." 

At  this  the  girl  rushed  from  her  hiding  place  straight  to  the  arms 
of  her  brother,  who  seized  her  and  held  her  close,  his  body  shaking 
like  a  reed  in  the  wind. 

"Little  sister,  you  won't  turn  against  me,  will  you?  I  did  it  be- 
cause 1  loved  you;  Dave  will  tell  you  that.  I  never  dreamed  you 
loved  each  other.    Oh,  if  I  had  only  known!" 

The  men  stole  away  one  by  one  until  the  three  were  left  alone. 
Dave  held  out  his  hand  to  Bob,  who  grasped  it  with  a  grip  of  iron. 
The  first  rays  of  sunlight  peeped  over  the  hilltops,  turning  the  camp 
of  tents  and  shacks  into  a  veritable  fairyland.  The  girl  turned  her 
face  to  the  east.  "Let  us  go,"  she  said.  "See,  the  light  of  day 
is  breaking." 

David  Graham  took  her  hand  and  held  it  tight.  "Yes,  Girl,  the 
light  of  day  is  indeed  breaking.    Oh  Girl,  Girl !" 

Los  Angeles. 
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THE  inevitable:  chance 

By  M.  M.  Stearns. 

N !"  said  the  City  Editor, 
gan  wheeled  his  chair  on  one  of  its  delapi- 
nd  legs,  left  his  typewriter,  and  walked  across 
room  to  the  railing  that  fenced  off  the  City 
Editor's  stall. 

"Lannigan,"  said  the  City  Editor,  wearily,  leaning  back  in  his 
swivel-chair — not  dilapidated — "it's  this  copy."  His  glance  indi- 
cated the  four  pages  Lannigan  had  turned  in  a  few  xninutes  before 
on  the  "Important  meeting  of  the  Business  Men's  Club  held  at  8 
o'clock  last  evening  at  the  Hotel  Anthony." 

"It's  the  same  old  trouble.  Do  you  know,  Lannigan,  it's  disap- 
pointing to  have  a  man  turn  in  dead  copy  like  that !  It's  discour- 
aging. Here  you've  covered  a  live  story.  These  men  are  going  to 
do  big  things  for  the  city.  This  is  the  first  outline  of  their  plan — 
and  look  at  that!"  And  he  shoved  the  pages  contemptuously  with 
his  hand.  "It's  dead.  To  read  that  stuff  you'd  think  Los  Angeles 
was  as  hopeless  as  Sandy  Valley  or  Funeral  Hollow.  If  you're 
going  to  keep  your  place  on  this  paper,  you've  got  to  show  some  sign 
of  enthusiasm,  some  life." 

He  turned,  as  the  Night  Editor  came  up  with  a  question,  while 
Lannigan  still  leaned  on  the  railing.  After  the  Night  Editor  had 
gone,  the  City  Editor  went  to  work  at  his  desk^  When  a  few  mo- 
ments had  passed,  he  looked  up  at  Lannigan  with  a  curt  nod  of 
dismissal. 

"That's  all!"  he  said. 

Lannigan  went  back  to  his  desk,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  put- 
tering, in  which  he  pretended  to  be  busy,  covered  his  machine, 
switched  off  the  shaded  electric  light,  climbed  into  his  big  Eastern 
overcoat,  and  went  down  the  dark  stairs  and  out  into  the  night. 

The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  save  where,  from  the  entrance 
to  a  Broadway  theatre,  the  crowd  was  just  pouring  out  into  the 
yellow  street-light,  with  big  autos  purring  and  barking  as  they  started 
away.  For  a  full  minute  Lannigan  watched  them,  then  he  turned 
and  made  his  way  to  a  down-stairs  cafe.  Here,  at  least,  was  music, 
light,  the  chatter  of  voices. 

"It's  a  lie — that's  why !"  said  Lannigan  to  himself,  after  giving  his 
order.  "They  all  brag  about  this  being  such  a  land  of  opportunity ! 
Tommyrot  I"  Then  he  caught  a  chance  remark  from  the  men  at  the 
next  table,  and  ground  his  teeth  angrily. 

It  was  the  same  old  story — how  sick  he  was  of  it  all ! 

"Yessir,"  the  little  man  was  saying,  "you're  right.     They's  no 
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doubt  about  it — not  a  bit.  This  is  the  coming  section  of  the  country. 
We'll  live  to  see  Los  Angeles  the  first  city  in  the  land,  you  an'  I." 

He  believed  it,  too,  implicitly.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that, 
cither.  "No,  sir.  Not  a  bit  of  it."  Lannigan  smiled.  It  was  a 
series  of  just  such  statements  that  had  brought  him  to  this  "land  of 
opportunity"  with  nine  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  a  young  wife 
to  support.  That  was  four  years  ago.  There  were  two  more  in  the 
family  now,  and  the  nine  himdred  had  shrunk  to  five. 

"The  trouble  with  these  knockers,"  the  fat  man  was  saying  oracu- 
larly, "is  that  they  want  too  dam  much."  Lannigan  grinned.  Was 
wanting  the  chance  to  earn  an  occasional  dollar  over  bare  living  ex- 
penses too  much  ?" 

"— Prospectin'.  O'  course  he  was  broke.  These  men  that  come 
west  with  the  idea  they're  going  to  have  money  handed  to  'em  usually 
do — Not  1  But  for  them  fellers  as  come  out  here  and  go  to  work, 
work  hard,  mind  you,  there's  more  chances  than  any  other  place  in 
the  world." 

"Yessir,"  assented  the  little  man  again,  "they's  no  doubt  about  it — 
not  a  bit." 

"Look  at  these  orange  ranches!"  orated  the  other  comfortably, 
rubbing  his  embonpoint  affectionately,  "That's  what  shows  1  These 
fellers  didn't  go  hunting  over  the  hills  expectin'  to  pick  up  gold  in 
handfuls;  they  just  camped  down  and  begun  ploughin' — an'  look 
what  they  got  now!  Yes,  siree,  for  the  man  who  goes  to  work 
hard,  and  keeps  his  eyes  open,  there's  no  place  in  the  world  like  Cali- 
fornia. Sooner  or  later  your  chance  comes,  if  only  you're  waitin' 
for  it." 

Lannigan  followed  the  talk  no  further.  He  knew  most  of  it  by 
heart,  anyway.  And  what  rot  it  all  was !  And  yet  the  words  haunted 
him — mag^c  words :    "Sooner  or  later,  your  chance  comes !" 

They  haunted  him  as  he  walked  home  that  night ;  they  came  to  him 
again  next  morning,  as  he  ate  breakfast  with  one  hand  and,  as  h^'s 
wife  told  him,  read  the  newspaper  with  the  other.  They  came  to  him 
as  he  read  his  own  paragraphs  of  the  preceding  evening,  now  given 
"life"  by  the  opening  sentences  inserted  by  the  City  Editor,  and,  in 
thinking  over  his  coffee,  he  confessed  to  himself  that  the  City  Editor 
had  been  right.    His  copy  was  "d^ad." 

"You're  feeling  better  this  morning,  aren't  you  ?"  his  wife  smiled 
at  him,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  he  was. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "out  here  in  California  it's  merely  a  matter 
o|  time.  Sooner  or  later,  a  man's  chance  comes — if  he's  only  waiting 
for  it.  Of  course,  that  is,"  as  he  recollected  other  words  of  the  con- 
versation, and  chuckled  to  himself  at  palming  them  off  as  first-hand, 
"if  a  man  works  hard,  and  doesn't  go  around  waiting  for  somebody 
to  hand  money  to  him.    You  can't  expect  to  pick  up  gold  by  the 
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handful."    His  wife  looked  at  him  a  little  wonderingly,  but,  glad  to 
see  him  so  cheerful,  made  no  comment. 

"Sooner  or  later,"  he  said  to  himself  again,  when  the  City  Editor 
handed  him  his  assignment  for  the  afternoon,  a  reported  death  in  one 
of  the  inshore  suburbs  of  the  city.  "But  not  this  afternoon,"  he  de- 
cided as  he  went  over  the  few  facts  of  importance,  which  took  his 
possible  suicide  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  correspondent.  "There's 
not  much  opportunity  in  reporting  the  suicide  of  a  country  barber." 
And  he  wedged  his  long  muscular  body  more  comfortably  into  the 
corner  of  the  seat,  to  dream  of  "gold  in  handfuls"  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thirty-minute  run  on  the  trolley. 

"You  couldn't  blame  Joe,"  said  the  blacksmith,  as  Lannigan  came 
into  the  shop  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  next  car  back  to  the  city ; 
"he  never  did  have  no  ambition  since  he's  been  out  here — not  since 
the  first  year  or  two,  ennyways.  When  a  man's  ambitions  goes,  it's 
hard  to  keep  goin'."  With  which  philosophic  deliverance  he  jammed 
his  horseshoe  back  into  the  coals. 

Lannigan  had  found  little  of  general  interest  in  the  case ;  the  man 
had  come  to  California  several  years  before,  filled  with  high  hopes  of 
securing  a  fortune  in  land.  He  had  found  himself  too  late;  the  great 
areas  of  government  acreage,  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  were  taken. 
Unwilling  to  go  into  the  outskirts  of  the  civilization  which  he  found 
on  every  side,  he  had  at  last  started  afresh  at  his  old  trade,  barbering, 
in  the  little  village  shop.  The  pay  had  been  poor,  though  sufficient 
for  his  needs ;  but  the  gist  of  the  matter  was,  as  the  blacksmith  said, 
he  had  lost  his  ambition.  In  a  little  shack  he  had  lived  alone  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  with  the  grey  hopelessness  slowly  eating  into 
his  soul.  Then  came  a  few  days  of  a  deeper  despondency,  and  now 
— his  name  in  the  paper,  once. 

"If  he  was  land-hungry,  why  didn't  he  cultivate  all  that  land 
around  his  shack  ?"  Lannigan  asked  of  the  blacksmith,  idly  curious. 

"  'Tweren't  his.  He  jest  rented  the  shack  oflF  old  Skipworth — you 
know  Skipworth."    Lannigan  nodded. 

"Skipworth,  he  owns  more  orchards  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country  I"  volunteered  one  of  the  village  youngsters,  who  had  waited, 
boy-wise,  to  see  the  last  of  the  "reporter  from  the  city." 

"Skipworth  has  alius  struck  it  easy!"  said  the  blacksmith,  a  little 
bitterly.    "He's  a  hard  man.    Them  kind  alius  strikes  it  easy." 

"Does  Skipworth  own  that  empty  forty  next  the  shack,  there  on  the 
right?"  asked  Lannigan. 

The  blacksmith  nodded  his  head  to  show  that  he  comprehended 
what  land  was  meant.  "I  s'pose  so,"  said  he,  "he  owns  land  pretty 
much  all  around  the  town.  Paid  twelve  hundred  an  acre  for  the 
Charlie  Webster  grove  the  other  day— that's  goin'  some  fer  old 
Skipworth." 
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"It's  funny  he  doesn't  set  that  forty  to  oranges,"  commented  Lan- 
nigan ;  "it  must  be  worth  a  couple  of  hundred  an  acre  as  it  stands, 
eh?"  "^ 

The  man  of  horseshoes  nodded.    "Two-fifty,  mebbe." 
"And  in  five-year-old-trees  it  would  be  worth  a  thousand  ?" 
"Easy,"  assented  the  blacksmith. 

"Well,"  said  Lannigan,  "here's  my  car  at  last."  He  rose  and 
stretched,  then  went  out  to  wait  for  the  approach  of  the  long  red 
trolley. 

In  a  flash  the  orderly  little  town,  with  its  white,  wide,  macadam 
streets,  its  palms,  eucalypts,  trim  lawns  and  one-story  bungalows,  its 
church  and  school-house,  was  left  behind,  and  the  long,  straight  rows 
of  green  trees,  with  the  big  yellow  oranges  spotting  through  the 
leaves,  began  winking  past  in  monotonous  beauty.  Lannigan  looked 
at  the  rich,  brown  soil,  touched  here  and  there  with  the  darker,  al- 
most black,  loam  of  the  deeper  deposits  of  the  center  of  the  valley, 
and  sighed.  Like  poor  Joe,  the  barber,  he,  too,  had  dreamed  of  riches 
in  government  land  when  he  came  west,  but  had  found  "all  the  seats 
taken,"  as  Mrs.  Lannigan  expressed  it.  His  nine  hundred  dollars 
would  have  been  enough  to  begin  on,  if  only — if  only — he  had  found 
that  coveted  free  land.  Then  the  reporting  job  had  been  offered  to 
him,  in  the  midst  of  his  search  for  a  suitable  homestead,  and  had 
seemed  too  good  to  let  slip.  The  homestead  could  wait — the  land 
offices  were  located  in  Los  Angeles,  anyway,  and  there  a  thorough 
search  of  the  vacant  districts  could  be  made. 

Lannigan  sighed  again,  and  moved  his  back  to  another  position, 
trying  to  ease  the  ache  in  his  shoulders.  This  reporting  was  not 
what  it  was  cracked  up  to  be — not  for  a  man  who  loved  the  big, 
clean  out-doors.  That  land-scheme  was  dead.  There  never  had  been 
any  chance  in  it,  an)rway.  He  had  come  too  late.  This  was  no  more 
a  land  of  opportunity  now  than  was — 

The  words  of  the  evening  before  recurred  to  him.  "Sooner  or 
later,  your  chance  comes."  May  be — Lannigan  sat  straight  in  his 
seat,  shoulders  forgotten.  Then  he  sank  back  again.  Of  course  not. 
There  was  nothing  in  it !  The  idea  of  an  old  piece  of  gossip  recurring 
Ukethat!  Still- 
He  went  over  all  the  incidents  of  his  trip.  He  had  gone  to  the 
drug-store  first,  yes.  Then  to  the  barber-shop,  yes.  Then  to  the 
shack.  Then  to  the  undertaker's.  Poor  devil !  One  hated  to  look 
at  such  things !  There  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  how  Joe  had 
claimed  to  have  "had  no  chance."  Then  to  the  barber-shop  again, 
to  learn  more  of  Joe's  ambitions.  There  he  had  heard  of  Joe's  first 
occupancy  of  the  tumble-down  shack  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  Skip- 
worth's  shack,  at  the  edge  of  the  vacant  forty.  Then  the  conversation 
at  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  they  had  told  him  Joe  did  not  own  th* 
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shack — Old  Skipworth  owned  it  Yes,  Skipworth  was  a  hard  man 
— it  was  odd  that  he  had  never  broken  up  that  forty  acres.  But 
at  the  barber  shop  they  had  told  him — ^yes,  when  they  were  explain- 
ing that  Joe  had  money  enough  to  get  along  on  comfortably,  if  he 
would  leave  drink  alone — ^that  he  had  paid  no  rent  for  the  shack. 
Queer,  that  Skipworth  should  let  a  fellow  use  his  land  free,  instead 
of  putting  it  into  oranges. 

"Yes.    Sooner  or  later — "  it  would  bear  looking  into. 

Lannigan  rolled  out  of  bed  at  the  unheard  of  hour  of  eight-thirty 
the  next  morning — "the  cold,  gray  crack  of  dawn,"  he  complained. 
And  after  breakfast  he  visited  the  county  court-house,  to  look  at  the 
tax-lists.  After  half  an  hour  of  searching,  interspersed  with  partly 
audible  comments  of  displeasure  from  various  haughty  clerks,  he 
foimd  what  he  was  looking  for — southwest  one-quarter  of  southeast 
one-quarter  of  section  33,  He  looked  again,  to  make  sure  that  range 
and  township  were  right.  Then  at  the  little  square,  which  he  had 
noted  vacant  the  day  before.  The  land  stood  in  the  name  of  C.  G. 
Skipworth,  That  settled  it.  Dejectedly,  Lannigan  went  down  to  the 
newspaper  office,  to  work  up  a  Sunday  story  on  which  he  could 
collect  "extra  space." 

But  with  Lannigan  ideas  always  died  hard.  Before  going  to  work 
in  the  afternoon,  he  went  back  to  the  court-house,  and  this  time 
looked  through  the  records  of  deeds  for  the  Skipworth  forty  untilled 
acres.  He  found  what  he  wanted  at  last,  the  record  of  Skipworth's 
deed.  The  name  of  the  grantor  was  Meach.  The  deed  was  dated 
1887,  but  had  not  been  filed  until  1901,  The  discrepancy  sent  the 
blood  pounding  in  Lannigan's  ears.  Further  search  failed  to  reveal 
any  grant  to  Meach. 

Lannigan  was  already  overdue  at  his  desk,  but  he  went  directly 
from  the  court-house  to  the  land  office.  The  familiar  little  room, 
with  its  wide  counters,  its  few  clerks  and  its  many  searchers,  which 
he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  four  years,  affected  him  curiously.  He 
was  tempted  to  go  away  with  his  quest  unfinished — he  would  then 
keep  his  dream  I  How  many  dreams  had  been  shattered  here  in  the 
past  1  That  quarter-section  he  had  found  at  the  foot  of  the  motm- 
tains,  far  up  the  Pomona  valley — he  had  been  sure  that  it  was  open 
for  occupancy— even  the  attendant  in  the  land  office  had  thought  it 
vacant  at  first — until  the  chief  had  pointed  out  that  the  second  forest- 
reserve  act  had  not  been  noted  on  that  particular  map. 

Leaning  on  the  counter,  waiting  to  get  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
clerks,  Lannigan  looked  over  the  faces  crowded  together  in  the  little 
quadrangular  space.  The  old  land  fever  was  strong  on  him ;  it  was 
a  contagion,  this  hope  of  sudden  wealth,  of  prosperity,  of  a  home. 
That  narrow-nosed  fellow — from  New  England,  he  might  be — ask- 
ing questions  of  the  clerk — he  was  going  to  succeed.    He  was  here 
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to  rough  it,  and  would  go  to  an  outlying  section  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  and  succeed.  That  overdressed  woman  next  him,  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  big  ledger  so  nervously — she  was  gambling;  the  land- 
fever  had  touched  her  with  its  magic  spur  for  quick  gain.  Those 
fellows  in  the  comer  with  notebooks,  their  hats  pushed  back  on  their 
heads — they  were  merely  lawyers,  looking  up  titles.  This  little  chap 
with  the  eyes  too  close  together — ^he  must  be  a  real  estate  shark,  if 
his  clothes  and  diamond  spoke  truly — a  shyster,  most  likely.  That 
Swede  with  his  family — they  were  the  real  thing;  if  he  had  money 
enough  to  start,  it  would  be  smooth  sailing  with  him;  perhaps  out 
Barstow  way  on  some  of  those  great,  fertile  uplands. 

At  last  one  of  the  attendants  came  to  Lannigan,  looking  inquir- 
ingly. The  newspaper  man  named  his  range  and  township,  quickly, 
as  one  does  in  a  crowded  place. 

"Map  or—" 

"Both,"  interrupted  Lannigan.  And  the  long  books  of  township 
maps,  with  accompanying  ledger  of  entries,  were  pulled  from  their 
shelves  under  the  counter  and  placed  before  him.  Elbowing  himself 
sufl5cient  space,  Lannigan  opened  the  great  volumes  and  turned  the 
dog-eared  pages.  This  was  the  township  he  wanted.  There  was 
section  33.  The  map  showed  no  patent  for  the  south  eighty  of  the 
southeast  quarter-section.    But  that  proved  nothing. 

He  found  the  corresponding  section  in  the  ledger,  after  some 
searching.  Taking  a  piece  of  scratch-paper  from  his  pocket,  he  drew 
the  section,  dividing  it  into  forties.  Then  he  started  in  checking 
off  the  occupied  land,  as  he  had  learned  to  do  from  the  government 
employees. 

"Northwest  quarter-section — ^patented."  He  checked  it  off 
"South  half  of  northeast  quarter — by  purchase;"  he  checked  it  off. 
"South  eighty  of  southwest  quarter — homestead,  1885.  East  half  of 
southeast  quarter-section,  final  homestead,  1887.  West  half  of  south- 
east quarter" — Ah — "Meach,  Josiah,  filed  in  1884."  Lannigan  ran 
his  hand  along  the  entry,  to  the  space  where  the  final  homestead 
should  be  recorded.  It  was  blank.  Meach  had  never  proved  up  on 
his  land. 

Further  search  showed  that  the  north  half  of  the  eighty  in  ques- 
tion had  been  patented  later,  under  the  purchase  clause,  but  the 
forty  acres,  on  which  stood  the  dilapidated  shack  of  Joe  the  barber, 
was  still  open  to  entry. 

Lannigan  turned  the  page  quickly,  almost  afraid  lest  some  by- 
stander should  see  the  result  of  his  search.  Forty  acres  of  govern- 
ment land,  worth  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  open  for 
entry  I  He  had  heard  gossip  of  a  similar  case  some  months  before, 
but  had  refused  to  give  it  credence.  Evidently  old  Skipworth  knew 
of  the  vacancy,  and  rather  than  trust  any  of  his  satellites  with  the 
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occupancy  of  the  land,  had  filed  a  "fake"  deed  from  the  first  occupant, 
Meach,  and  had  intended  to  get  possession  of  the  acres  through  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  his  assumed  ownership.  But  clearly  he  had  no  title 
— the  land  was  vacant,  vacant  1 

To  ask  for  papers  and  file  his  application  for  homestead,  took  only 
a  moment,  but,  when  the  clerk  read  the  description  of  the  property, 
he  looked  at  Lannigan  in  amazement. 

"You  must  have  made  some  mistake,"  said  he.  And  he  worked 
over  the  ledger  himself,  while  men  at  the  right  and  left  edged  close 
to  see  and  overhear  this  stroke  of  "crazy  luck" — the  very  thing  that 
each  one  had  from  time  to  time  dreamed  for  himself. 

"It  looks  all  right,"  dubiously  admitted  the  clerk,  at  last,  "but  you 
know  you  have  to  swear  there  are  no  squatters  on  the  land — their 
occupancy  gives  them  thirty  days  in  which  to  file,  you  know.  You 
can*t  just  file  on  this  land  without  being  sure  it*s  vacant  and  open  to 
occupancy.    Have  you  — " 

"I  was  on  it  yesterday.  That  certified  check  is  all  right  for  the 
fee  ?"  And  Lannigan  pushed  the  slip  across  the  surface  of  the  map, 
to  spike  hard  this  chance,  that  had  come  to  him,  "sooner  or  later." 

"That's  just  the  way  1"  complained  the  City  Editor  when  the  City 
Hall  Man,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Lannigan,  told  him  the  news. 
"Just  as  soon  as  a  man  gets  well  broken  in  to  what  we  want,  he 
makes  some  dippy  strike  and  quits.  Lannigan  has  been  turning  in 
the  best  copy  in  the  office  this  last  week.    His  stuff  has  life  in  it." 

Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


TO  SAIL  THE  SEAS 

By  R.  Claiborne  Pitzer. 

TO  SAIL  the  seas  where  vague  horizons  fade ! 
Restless  the  waves  that  wandering  go  by. 
Restless  the  clouds  that  billow  in  the  sky, 
Restless  the  long  winds  of  the  Northern  Trade. 

All  things  go  down  in  infinite  parade 
Into  the  deeps  where  mysteries  may  lie; 
The  vagrant  winds  continuously  fly ; 

Nomadic  clouds  ride  past  in  cavalcade. 

Where  cloud  and  wind  and  wave  go  urgent  down. 

And  ships  and  seamen,  following,  are  lost. 
Gather  the  hopes  of  riches  and  renown. 

The  shoals  of  dreams  that  beckon  you  and  me. 

They  go,  and  we,  where  murmurous  waves  accost 
The  straining  vessels  pitching  out  at  sea. 
New  York. 
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the:  fabulous 

By  R.  Claibornb  Pitzer. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEW  ARRIVALS. 

T'S  GOING  to  snow,"  Welcome  prophesied  when  he  and 
Luke  had   returned  to  the  cabin  and  the  fire.     He 
squatted  on  his  heels  before  the  blaze,  spreading  his 
hands  open  to  the  warmth. 
'*Oh,  I  guess  not,"  said  Coon,  "the  clouds  are  break- 
ing, Luke  says.    We'll  have  good  weather  before  night.    Help  me 
with  the  bench,  Luke.    Feel  better.  Daddy  Welcome  ?" 

Luke  complied  and  they  placed  the  bench  by  the  fire,  all  three 
seating  themselves  there,  with  Welcome  in  the  center. 

"Yes,  thanks.  It  was  pretty  good  of  you  to  think  of  me  and 
have  a  nice  fire  going  where  I  could  warm  up.  Fve  got  grub  in 
the  wagon  yet.  We  can  eat  hearty.  Most  of  my  outfit's  under 
canvas  'bout  twelve  miles  up  Cub  Creek.  I  trailed  that  far,  packing 
the  horses,  and  camped,  and  then  the  rain  came. — Ever  seen  rain 
this  early  in  the  year.  Coon?" 

"Yes,  but  not  often.    It's  usually  snow." 

"  'Twill  be  this  time,  too.  The  wires  got  crossed  at  first,  maybe. 
We'll  have  heaps  of  snow  before  morning.  We'll  have  to  camp  in 
the  cabin  a  week  or  two." 

"I'm  glad  you  are  here,"  Luke  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "You've 
quite  simplified  the  situation.  I  was  beginning  to  worry.  We 
can  fix  up  sleeping  quarters  in  the  shed  hay-loft  for  you  and  me, 
can't  we.  Dad  ?  We  can  bring  hay  here,  too,  for  Coon's  bed." 

"Yes,  a  good  idea,"  said  Welcome.  "It'll  be  pretty  nice,  won't 
it?  I  ain't  had  a  bed- fellow  for  thirty — forty — years.  I'm  terrible 
old.    Last  man  that  slept  with  me,  he — he — he — .  Funny!" 

"But  Daddie,"  Coon  said,  'what  made  you  take  the  trail  so 
soon?  This  year  you  left  the  ranch  without  saying  good-bye,  and 
I  expected  to  find  you  here.  I  haven't  thanked  you  half  enough 
for  the  books.  It  was  to  see  you  again  that  I  rode  over  the  river 
with  Luke." 

Welcome  chuckled  and  dug  Luke  in  the  ribs  with  an  elbow.  The 
other  elbow  had  evidently  moved  Coon's  way,  for  both  the  young 
persons  suddenly  flushed  and  grew  silent  while  they  watched  the 
fire.    In  a  moment  Luke  rose  to  examine  the  sky  again. 

"I  half  believe  Welcome  is  right,"  he  said  from  the  doorway. 
"The  rain  is  diminishing  to  a  drizzle,  but  the  air  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing colder.  A  grey  cloud,  like  the  one  we  noticed  early  this  morning, 
is  over  the  sky  again.  It's  a  bad  business,  and  yet  I  can't  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  be  sorry  to-day.  Shall  I  ride  down  now  and  see 
whether  Saw  River  is  fordable?" 
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"It  won't  be,"  Coon  returned.  "Isn't  Cub  pretty  high?  You 
can  see  it  now?" 

"Yes;  but  it  could  be  forded  on  horseback,  I  believe,  though  it 
is  quite  swift." 

"You  can't  get  across  Cub,"  Welcome  said,  "can't  get  across  it, 
or  in  it,  or  under  it.  I  tried  that.  There's  something  under  there 
somewhere  that  I  felt  like  I  wanted.  I  came  up  on  purpose  to 
get  it.  But  it's  gone;  it's  buried  or  washed  away,  or  something. 
There's  been  several  little  landslides  farther  on.  I  guess  it  was 
one  of  them  that  did  it." 

"I  believe  he  must  have  had  a  cache  in  this  g^lch,"  Coon  reflected. 
"Did  you,  Daddie?  Did  you  bury  the  goods  you  didn't  sell  last 
year?  That's  it  I  He  used  to  do  that,  and  the  next  spring  he  would 
dig  them  up  and  re-peddle  them.  I  hope  the  hoard  wasn't  very 
valuable,  Dad.    Don't  you  remember  exactly  where  it  was?" 

Welcome  shook  his  head.  "In  Cub  Creek,"  he  dreamed.  "Heaps 
and  heaps  of  things  I  had  there ;  things  I'd  been  gathering  together 
for  years.  There  was  whisky,  getting  older  all  the  time,  and  clothes 
and  luxuries  and  everything  a  young  man  needs  to  live  well ;  every- 
thing gold  can  buy.  But  I  can't  place  the  cache.  It  was  somewhere, 
ril  remember  after  while.    Don't  bother  me.    Let  me  think." 

"Take  warning,"  Coon  said  in  a  low  voice  as  she  joined  Luke. 
"Poor  old  soul,  he  doesn't  know  it,  but  that  lost  store-hole  of  his 
must  have  been  a  magpie  hoard,  a  miser's  cellar,  full  of  odds  and 
ends  and  worthless  merchandise.  But  there  is  little  more  reason 
used  in  gathering  the  bank-accounts  of  ordinary  men,  than  in  this 
lost  cache  of  an  unsound  intellect;  this  is  merely  an  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  your  gold-hunger,  Luke,  and  of  the  materialism  that 
money-grubbing  represents." 

"I  think  it  rather  an  unsound  but  instinctive  attempt  to  provision 
for  the  future,"  Luke  rejoined.  "Would  you  have  us  take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow  ?  I  think  not.  The  man,  who  in  this  present 
civilization  must  provide  for  his  family,  assuring  them  a  continued 
support  after  his  possible  death,  must  take  thought  of  the  future 
constantly.  In  some  ideal  community  it  might  not  be  necessary, 
but  in  this  century  it  is  imperative.  A  man  is  justified  even  in 
dishonesty,  if  by  dishonesty  he  can  provide  for  those  he  loves.  The 
horror  of  poverty — you  know  nothing  of  that.  It  is  the  specter 
that  haunts  all  men;  we  see  not  ourselves  but  those  we  love  in  its 
clasp;  we  know  what  it  is;  its  work  and  ruin  confront  us  every 
day,  and  every  day  we  fear  that  in  the  future  our  own  will  be  in 
its  slavery.  If  I  want  the  Fabulous — and  I  do — it  is  not  merely  to 
lead  a  selfish  and  riotous  life.  I  keep  in  mind  the  future.  So  with 
these  other  young  fellows.    I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  sympathize 
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with  Dow's  dishonesty.  I  think,  or  rather  I  aUnost  know,  that  I 
would  be  tempted  too." 

Their  tyes  met  and  Coon  looked  down  into  his;  there  was  a 
sparkle  of  something  more  than  mere  interest  in  her  own  pupils. 
"I  don't  believe  you,"  she  said  with  a  catch  in  her  breath.  "You 
wouldn't  be  dishonest — not  now?  Possibly  you  were  at  one  time. 
If  you  secure  the  Fabulous  will  you  hold  only  that  which  will  be 
honorably  yours?  I — "  she  turned  her  eyes  away — "I  hope  that 
you  get  it,"  she  added,  "if  it  is  rightfully  yours;  if  you  are  the 
sole  heir;  if  in  intention  you  have  not  beeh  such  another  as  Dow." 

Luke  took  her  hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw.  "Your  hope 
makes  me  more  uneasy  than  I  was,"  he  said  after  a  moment,  "and  of 
late  God  knows  I  have  not  been  easy  in  my  mind.  I  didn't  give 
the  matter  a  second  thought  until  after  I  met  you,  but  since  then 
it  has  become  insistent,  and  my  reveries  cannot  pass  it  by.  It — 
haunts  me.  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I'm  rather  afraid.  You 
have  so  misunderstood  me !    I'm  a  scoundrel !    Worse  than  Dow  1" 

Coon  looked  at  his  troubled  face  and  her  hand  turned  in  his 
until  they  stood  with  clasped  palms,  looking  out  upon  the  grey 
world. 

"Uncle  Dan's  first  wife  died  soon  after  she  separated  from  him," 
Luke  resumed  at  length;  "and  down  in  Denver,  before  he  went 
on  his  last  and  fatal  trip,  he — well,  he — " 

Coon  withdrew  her  hand.  "You  know  he  married  again?"  she 
asked,  not  in  surprise,  but  with  something  like  relief  on  her  face. 
"He  left  a  widow,  and  you  tell  me  of  it?" 

"Yes,  a  widow  and  a  baby.  The  letter  informed  us  of  that. 
Dow  Scammel  knows  it  now.  I  tried  to  forget  their  existence,  but 
I  can't  since  meeting  you;  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  If 
I  get  the  Fabulous  I'll  try  to  find  Mrs.  Musgrove  and  her  child; 
and  I'll — I'll  see  that  they  have — decent  living.  They  can't  be 
poorly  oflF  if  they  are  alive,  for  Uncle  Dan  shipped  them  that  first 
twenty  thousand  dollars  that  he  took  to  Buster.  But  lately  I've 
felt  rather  gfuilty,  as  if  I  were  trying  to  cheat  them  out  of  their 
share  of  the  Fabulous.    I'll  see  that  they  get  it,  if  I  can  find  them." 

"If  they  get  their  share,"  Coon  said,  "they  will  own  the  Fabulous. 
What  share  is  yours,  may  I  ask?" 

"Well,  if  I  find  it—?" 

Coon  turned.  "Daddie,"  she  said,  "suppose  you  were  married, 
and  suppose  too  that  sometime  you  died  out  here.  If  I  should 
then  find  that  cache  of  yours,  would  the  good  things  in  it  be  mine, 
or  would  they  belong  to  your  family  ?" 

"Oh,  findin's  are  keepin's  everywhere,"  Welcome  said.  "They'd 
be  yours.  Coon;  yours,  sure  pop!  You  can't  get  around  that." 

Luke  laughed  at  June's  discomfiture.    "Welcome  is  about  right," 
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he  affirmed.    "Findings  are  keepings  the  world  over.    If  I  find- 


"Then  Dow  has  as  much  right  to  the  mine  as  you  have,"  June 
flashed.  "I'm  quite  disappointed,  Mr.  Winne.  I  hoped  you  had  a 
truer  sense  of  right.'' 

Luke  bit  his  lip.  "And  Tracey  has  more  than  the  same  right 
that  Dow  and  I  have?"  he  asked  in  an  ugly  humor.  "I  suppose 
Vm  aboriginal,  Miss  June;  I  come  from  Chicago,  you  know.  If 
I  had  been  born  out  here,  now — Or  if  I  had  inherited  a  big  bank- 
account,  half  a  county  of  land,  and  large  herds  of  cattle — But  my 
father  was  merely  a  minister." 

"It's  too  bad  you  didn't  sit  under  him  oftener,"  Coon  retorted. 
"Perhaps  you  did?  It  was  a  good  place  to  learn  conservatism  and 
greed,  no  doubt." 

"At  least,"  Luke  said  with  trembling  lips,  "my  father  never 
hung  people  for  their  mines — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  cried,  con- 
tritely. "I  have  a  devilish  temper.  I  beg  your  pardon,  humbly. 
I  didn't  mean  that;  I  knew  better  than  that." 

June  turned  a  pale  cheek.  "You  told  the  truth,"  she  said.  "That 
is  why  I  hate  money."  She  moved  away  and  rejoined  Welcome. 
Luke  took  place  behind  her  where  she  sat. 

"I  asked  you  to  forgive  me,"  he  repeated.  "I  didn't  mean  a  word 
of  it.  Oh,  if  I  only  dared  say  what  I  did  mean !  If  I  could  only 
explain  myself,  you  would  understand.  I  think  everything — I  mean 
I  don't  believe  your  father  was  actuated  by  any  motive  but  honest 
indignation.    Please  forgive  me." 

June  did  not  answer.  In  a  moment  Welcome  looked  up,  chuckling. 

"You  ought  to've  kept  remarks  till  after  the  church,"  he  said. 
"Miss  Coon's  got  a  temper,  and  she  don't  know  whether  to  scratch 
or  cry.  But  it'll  be  all  right.  You  trot  along  and  say  prayers  or 
something  till  she  simmers  down." 

June  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  After  studying  her  beautiful  head 
for  a  moment,  Luke  turned  on  his  heel  and  followed  Welcome's 
advice  so  far  as  "trotting  along"  was  concerned ;  though  he  did  not 
say  his  prayers.  Instead,  he  filled  his  pipe,  put  on  a  rain-coat,  and 
went  into  the  drizzle.  He  paced  the  mud  with  heavy  strides,  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  until  he  had  beaten  a  path  before  the  cabin,  and  his 
face  grew  longer  as  he  walked.  Each  time  he  passed  the  door  he 
glanced  in,  hoping  to  see  June  smile  at  or  beckon  him,  but  she  re- 
tained her  seat  beside  Welcome,  and  the  low  murmur  of  their  con- 
versation came  out  indistinctly.  Luke  refilled  his  pipe  several  times, 
while  the  drizzle  changed  to  a  light  fall  of  icy  rain,  that  grew  into 
hard  sleet. 

On  the  crest  of  the  bare  hill  above  the  cabin,  a  man  on  horseback 
appeared  and  halted.  He  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  sleet  and  looked 
down  over  the  sheds,  corrals,  and  crumbling  stables  to  the  smoke- 
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wreathed  cabin.  Then  he  turned,  waved  one  arm  northward  a 
moment,  and  beckoned.  A  second  rider  joined  the  iirst,  and  a  third 
came  galloping.  They  stood  in  a  huddled  group,  earnestly  talking, 
with  horses*  heads  close  together.  A  spy-glass  seemed  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand,  as  they  studied  the  cabin ;  and  then  the  third  man  re- 
treated the  way  he  had  come.  Despite  the  distance,  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  in  this  latter  figure,  and  watching  him  over  the  knag 
of  the  hill,  Luke  felt  that  were  he  but  near  the  g^oup,  he  would 
recognize  at  least  one  of  them  for  an  acquaintance. 

Winne  observed  the  two  motionless  riders  with  a  growing  uneasi- 
ness. Shortly  they  were  joined  by  three  horsemen,  and  the  five  put 
spurs  to  their  animals  and  trotted  down  the  slope  toward  Cub  Creek. 
Luke  hastily  entered  the  cabin,  shut  the  door,  threw  his  rain-coat 
aside,  and  caught  his  revolver  from  the  peg  where  it  hung.  He 
snapped  the  old  shells  from  the  cylinder  and  reloaded  it.  Looking 
up,  he  saw  that  June  and  Welcome  were  standing  and  narrowly 
watching  him. 

"Going?"  Welcome  inquired. 

Meeting  Luke's  gaze,  June  turned  away  as  if  indiflFerent. 

"Men  are  coming,"  Luke  said.  "You  haven't  a  revolver.  Dad? 
Vm  afraid  they  are  crooked.    I  saw  six." 

"The  rustlers  ?"  June  asked,  coming  to  Luke's  side.  "Let  me  have 
your  revolver,  please." 

"Possibly  the   rustlers — Let  you   have But   of  course  not. 

We're  in  a  ticklish  position.    I  may  need  this." 

"I  don't  want  to  bury  you,"  June  said,  sharply.  "If  they  are 
thieves  and  you  resist,  they  will  kill  you." 

"Very  well,  then,  they  will.  It's  my  business  to  protect  you  just 
now,  whether  you  wish  it  or  not." 

"It's  not  necessary  to  commit  suicide.  Give  it  me."  She  laid 
hands  on  the  revolver,  but  Winne  refused  to  surrender  it. 

Horses  splashed  in  the  mud  and  water  of  the  old  road. 

"Give  me!"  June  feverishly  repeated.  "Oh,  Luke!  let  me  have 
it !  Don't  you  see  I  can  protect  myself  better  than  you  can  protect 
me  ?    I  may  need  it !" 

Luke  loosened  his  hold  on  the  revolver  and  Coon  thrust  it  in  her 
shirt.    The  door  shook  under  a  series  of  heavy  thumps. 

"Hello!"  some  one  shouted;  "hello!  open  up!" 

Coon  nodded,  and  Luke,  with  a  beating  heart,  obeyed.  A  big, 
greasy  man  stood  on  the  threshold,  a  man  whom  Luke  recognized  as 
Dow's  doubtful  messenger;  and  beside  him  was  Josephus.  The 
others  remained  on  their  horses. 

"How-de,  Winne,"  said  Josephus.  "Cozy  quarters,  I  must  say. 
This  is  a  pal  of  mine,  named  Pickett."  He  entered  the  room  with 
Pickett  at  his  heels.     "Hello,  Welcome."    Josephus  nodded  to  the 
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old  man.  "Buenos  tardes,  sonny.  Hace  un  tiempo  espantoso,  eh? 
Mai  tiempo;  bum,  bum  weather,  eh?  Oh,  you're  white?  Smudge, 
for  a  dollar?  How  are  thmgs,  Dad  Welcome?  Haven't  seen  you 
for  years." 

"How  are  you.  Paradise  ?"  said  Welcome.  "Yes,  'tis  bad  weather, 
all  right.    How's  the  world  using  you  ?" 

"Fine,  Daddie.    Hold  on;  where  are  you  going?" 

"Why,  I  don't  like  your  neighborhood,"  Welcome  sad,  frankly. 
"You  remind  me  of  toads.  I'm  going  home  to  camp  and  forget 
you." 

The  two  outlaws  laughed  loudly.  "All  serene,"  said  Paradise. 
"Good  luck  with  the  pots  and  kettles.  Let  this  hotnbre  pass,  boys," 
he  called ;  "he's  loco.    Old  Daddie  Welcome,  the  pedler." 

Welcome  shuffled  out  without  a  glance  at  the  couple  he  was  de- 
serting, and  Luke  drew  nearer  June,  where  she  stood  to  the  left  of 
the  fireplace. 

"So,  you  are  Little  Paradise?"  Luke  asked.  "I  have  suspected  it. 
I  suppose  you  know  this  isn't  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  ?" 

"Delightfully  salubrious,  son.  A  good  deal  healthier  than  the 
Buster  trail,  for  instance,  where  Tracy  and  Red  Murphy  are  spout- 
ing war-speeches,  and  much  pleasanter  than  Pactolus  City  will  be 
when  Clayton  draws  his  bloody  dagger  and  vows  to  pot  Little  Joey 
Edom,  alias  Paradise.    Quite  a  healthy  neighborhood." 

Picket  advanced.  "Say,"  he  growled,  "you're  Luke  Winne? 
Gimme  your  pocket-book." 

"Not  with  pleasure."  Luke  handed  it  over,  and  Pickett  carried 
it  to  the  table  and  drew  out  the  papers  and  slim  supply  of  bank- 
notes. Paradise  retained  his  watchful  position  in  the  center  of  the 
room. 

"You  there,  Smudge,"  he  ordered,  "step  out  from  behind  Winne 
so  I  can  see  you.    Don't  try  to  get  gay  or  you'll  go  out." 

Winne  moved  to  June's  side,  still  keeping  himself  between  her 
and  the  outlaws,  but  allowing  her  to  be  seen.  "Smudge  isn't  a  fool," 
he  said.    "We  are  not  going  to  resist." 

"It's  not  here,"  Pickett  announced  with  an  oath,  pushing  the  papers 
and  money  aside.  "Nothin'  but  a  little  cash  an*  piles  of  po'try — all 
about  June.  Listen  here :  'Sonnet,  to  June :  I  love  the  very  desert 
where  you  ride,  I  crept  by  night  'n'  found  your  glove' — " 

"Stop!"  Luke  roared.    "If  you  read " 

The  men  shouted,  and  Paradise  leaned  against  the  wall.  "Ho," 
he  finally  gasped,  "cut  it  out,  Greasy;  we  haven't  time  now.  Put 
'em  in  your  pocket;  we'll  read  'em  in  camp  tonight.  Lovely,  Mr. 
Winne ;  I'm  enchanted.  The  honor  of  consorting  with  a  poet  I  I'll 
send  the  bunch  to  June  Downing  first  chance  I  get,  eh?    She'll  ap- 
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preciate  them.  But  we  haven't  time  to  be  sociable.  You  have  some- 
thmg  we  want,  Winne ;  where  is  it  ?" 

Luke  forgot  his  mortification.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he 
faltered. 

"Yes  you  do.  A  little  old  map  of  the  Fabulous  Mine.  Dig  now, 
quick,  and  get  it.  1  don't  stand  for  shilly-shallying!"  The  man's 
voice  was  metallic,  his  face  threatened. 

"I  haven't  it,"  Luke  said,  helplessly.    "On  my  honor  I  haven't  it !" 

"Where  is  it  ?"    A  dangerous  burr  was  in  the  outlaw's  voice. 

"1  haven't  an  idea  worth  repeating.  I  guess,  however,  that  it  is 
at  the  Downing  Ranch." 

Pickett  cursed.  "Put  him  out,"  he  snarled.  "It's  in  his  clothes 
somewheres." 

Paradise  motioned  his  lieutenant  back^  "I'm  working  this  game," 
he  lisped;  and  Pickett  retreated.    "Is  it  in  the  cabin,  Winne?" 

"I  have  said  that  I  thought  it  at  the  ranch.  I  have  no  idea  other 
than  that.    You  may  murder  me,  but  I  can't  say  anything  further." 

Paradise  considered  a  moment.  "Smudge!"  he  called.  "Where 
is  it?" 

"I— I— can't  say,"  June  faltered. 

"You've  got  it  on  you  then.    Bring  it  here." 

June  did  not  move. 

"Leave  him  alone,"  Luke  said,  interposing  his  body.  "Quarrel 
with  men,  you  scoundrel !" 

"Oh,  don't,  Luke,  don't !"  Jime  gasped.  "Stand  aside.  He  won't 
harm  me." 

"Pickett,"  ordered  Paradise,  "yank  that  yoimg  fool  pjit  and  search 
him.    He  has  the  map.    Winne,  I've  got  you  covered." 

"You — "  Luke  began ;  but  June  pushed  him  aside  and  in  her  turn 
stepped  to  the  front.  She  threw  her  sombrero  aside.  "I  am  June 
Downing,"  she  calmly  said.    "I  can't  give  you  the  map." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THRES   CAPTIVKS. 

Surprise  struck  the  rustlers  speechless;  Pickett  gaped  with  open 
mouth,  and  Paradise  stood  round-eyed.  June's  hand  was  concealed 
in  her  bosom,  and  she  unflinchingly  faced  the  men.  In  a  moment 
Pickett  stirred. 

"Well  ?"  he  said  interrogatively  to  Little  Paradise,  "she's  got  it  ?" 

Joey  Edom  nodded  frowningly.  He  stepped  to  the  door  and 
beckoned.  "Arkansaw,"  he  called.  A  man  on  horseback  rode  near 
and  bent  from  the  saddle.  Paradise  whispered  in  the  fellow's  ear, 
giving  curt  orders,  it  seemed,  which  caused  Arkansaw  to  depart  at 
a  gallop.    The  leader  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"You've  put  me  in  a  quandary.  Miss  Downing,"  he  confessed.    **I 
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was  once  something  of  a  gentleman,  and  so — .  But  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  we  must  have  that  map.  We  know  exactly  what  it 
means.  We  can't  take  it,  of  course,  so  all  I  can  do  is  to  put  an  al- 
ternative to  you :  Give  us  the  map,  and  we  will  take  you  with  us 
until  morning  and  then  release  you  without  having  harmed  either 
of  you ;  or  we  will  tie  Winne  up  here  and  take  you ;  we  can't  tie  a 
woman.  Refuse  us  the  map,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  both  of 
you  with  us  indefinitely  until  you  see  fit  to  give  up,  and  until  we  think 
that  we  can  safely  release  you."  He  turned  to  the  door  again. 
**Foucher,"  he  called,  "you  and  Sawtooth  McGuire  ride  to  the  stables 
and  find  the  horses  these  people  were  riding.  Saddle  them  and  fetch 
them  here."    The  two  men  obeyed. 

"But  of  what  good  would  the  map  be  to  you  ?"  June  argued.  "You 
can't  use  it.  You  wouldn't  dare  take  up  a  claim  where  we  could 
send  a  posse  after  you." 

"I  can  sell  it,"  Paradise  smiled,  "or  trade  it,  or  do  half-a-dozen 
things  with  it.     Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?" 

"I  assure  you  we  haven't  it,"  Luke  said.  "If  we  had,  I  would 
gladly  give  it,  for  I  know  that  neither  you  nor  your  friends  could 
use  it.  If  a  man  had  the  map  he  would  confess  himself  an  accomp- 
lice of  outlaws.  Even  the  man  who  told  you  of  the  mine  would 
not  dare  use  the  knowledge  you  are  trying  to  secure  for  him." 

Paradise  shrugged.  "Put  on  your  slickers,"  he  ordered;  "it's 
snowing.  Wrap  up  as  well  as  you  can.  Miss  Downing,  but  don't 
delay.     We're  in  a  hurry.     You  still  refuse  ?" 

"If  I  had  it  I  would  not  give  Dow  Scammel  the  map,"  she  an- 
swered, quiv^ing ;  but  I  haven't  it.  I  gave  it  to  Smudge  this  morn- 
ing before  coming  here.  I  am  sorry  I  did —  I — "  She  half  turned 
to  Luke,  and  seeing  his  troubled  eyes,  her  confidence  returned. 
"No,"  she  clearly  added,  speaking  to  Luke,  "I  am  not  sorry.  I  did 
right."  Then,  to  Paradise,  "Dow  shall  not  get  either  the  map  or 
the  mine." 

Paradise  laughed.  "Well,  yes,"  he  said,  "Bug  Dow  told  us,  it's 
true,  but  he  couldn't  very  well  help  himself.  He's  a  prisoner  of  ours 
just  at  present.  We  ran  into  his  camp  without  meaning  to,  and 
we  had  to  take  him  along  to  keep  him  from  telling  Tracey  and  the 
boomers  in  which  direction  their  horses  were  moving.  I  found  your 
Uncle  Musg^ove's  letter  in  Bug's  pocket,  Winne,  and  that  gave  me 
the  clue;  the  rest  was  easy.  Now  I  intend  to  get  the  map;  what 
else  I'll  do  with  it  is  my  business." 

"Downing  is  a  prisoner  of  yours  ?"  June  asked,  with  lowered  eye- 
brows. 

"Exactly;  it  was  either  that  or  murder  him ;  and  I  really  don't  like 
to  murder  people.  Odd,  eh?  One  of  my  idiosyncrasies.  I  don't 
know  when  I've  shot  anybody  except  a  Chinaman.     Blood  isn't  my 
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favorite  drink ;  1  don't  g^aw  skulls.  Sad  to  say,  Tm  a  failure  when 
it  comes  to  melodrama.    But  Pickett  here,  eh,  Greasy?" 

Pickett  growled  an  inaudible  rejoinder,  and  went  to  the  door. 

Luke  took  Coon's  arm  and  led  her  aside.  "Tell  him  everything," 
he  urged;  "please.  It's  absurd  not  to.  Don't  mind  me;  I  won't 
suspect  you  of  ill-will  to  me.  Already  I  know  too  much  not  to  be 
told  all.  You  worry  me,  Coon.  You  must  not  cross  this  man.  It's 
dangerous.  He  will  actually  carry  out  his  threat.  Tell  him  why 
you  gave  the  map  to  Smudge,  and  what  Smudge  was  to  do  with  it ; 
there  must  be  a  reason.     I — I  won't  hate  you  if  I  learn  it." 

Coon  flushed.  "I  did  right,"  she  said,  "and  yet,  I'm  ashamed. 
You  would  not  understand ;  nor  would  this  man.  He  wouldn't  even 
believe  me.  He  could  not.  And  if  I  told,  Dow  would  know  where 
to  search,  and  would  get  the  mine." 

"Let  him  have  it,  then,  or  Pickett,  or  Tracey,  or  any  one.  I  won't 
have  you  risking  yourself  in  this  way  for  merely  a  mine.  It's  noth- 
ing to  me.  I  don't  care — ^believe  me,  I  don't  care  for  it  now.  Let 
it  go.     I'll  never  forgive  myself  for  telling  you  of  it.     Please,  June !" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Well  ?"  Paradise  asked.  "Here  are  your  horses.  Have  you  de- 
cided?" 

"Yes,"  Luke  cried,  "she'll  tell  you  everything.  Smudge  has  it. 
She'll  tell  you  why,  and  what  he's  going  to  do  with  it.  You'll  have 
to  believe  her." 

"No,"  June  said,  immovably,  "Mr.  Winne  is  mistaken."  She 
touched  his  arm.  "Luke,"  she  said  under  her  breath,  "I  can't ! 
Oh,  I  can't!    It  means  so  much!" 

"I  know  the  map  by  heart,"  Luke  offered  in  desperation.  "Give 
me  a  pencil  and  paper  and  I'll  draw  it.  I'll  pledge  myself  to  make 
it  correct  in  every  detail.  I'll  show  you  exactly  where  the  Fabulous 
is ;  only  don't  interfere  with  Miss  Downing.  If  a  reproduction  won't 
do,  take  me  with  you,  but  leave  Miss  Downing  here.  I'll  lead  you 
to  the  place  indicated  on  the  map.  I'll  surrender  everything  to  you, 
absolutely.    But  you  must  not  interfere  with  Miss  Downing." 

Paradise  gnawed  his  thumb.  "Eh,  Pickett  ?"  he  asked,  and  beck- 
oned his  lieutenant  to  a  consultation. 

June  clutched  at  Luke's  arm.  "Luke!"  she  whispered,  "Luke! 
What  have  you  promised?  I — I'm  superstitious.  If  Dow  gets 
the  mine — Luke,  you  shouldn't  have  promised!" 

Luke's  heart  throbbed.  "I  don't  care  who  has  the  mine,"  he 
said,  emphatically.  "Or  if  I  do,  it's  not  for  the  sake  of  the  gold. 
I  haven't  given  up  hope,  however,  I  haven't  forgotten  what  Tracey 
said.  I  intend  to  be  the  victor.  You  will  let  me  try  ?  Don't  answer, 
please.  Forget  I  asked  it.  Let  me  do  as  I  think  best,  won't  you? 
I  must  draw  him  the  map  unless  you  tell  at  once." 
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June  stubbornly  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  speak ;  she  refrained 
from  looking  him  in  the  face ;  but  she  did  not  seem  displeased. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  Paradise  said;  "we'll  partly  accept,  Winne.  We 
won't  leave  Miss  Downing  here;  we  would  hardly  dare  do  that; 
she  would  have  a  hornets'  nest  buzzing  in  no  time.  But  if  you 
will  lead  us,  with  the  best  of  your  ability,  to  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  Fabulous,  I  will  promise  not  to  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  either  of  you  any  more  than  is  necessary  for  my  safety.  And  as 
soon  as  we  have  found  the  mine  I'll  set  the  two  of  you  quite  free. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  even  if  Miss  Downing  had  given  us  the 
map  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  us  to  take  you  along  for 
a  time.  We  don't  want  people  bothering  us  for  a  few  days.  After 
that  the  whole  district  may  buzz  without  harm.  Is  my  suggestion 
satisfactory?" 

"It  will  have  to  be." 

"Your  gun?" 

"I  haven't  one  at  present." 

"Miss  Downing?" 

"I  prefer  to  keep  it,"  June  said.  "I  don't  intend  to  use  it  to  gain 
freedom.    But  I — am  a  woman." 

Paradise  nodded.  "Keep  it,"  he  said.  "All  ready?  Which  way, 
Winne?" 

Luke  helped  June  to  her  saddle.  "First,  up  Cub  Creek,"  he  said, 
"ahnost  to  the  Divide." 

Paradise  whistled.  "And  so  across  the  Buster  trail  ?"  he  laughed. 
"Very  well.  Foucher,  ride  after  Arkansaw.  Have  the  herd  go  on 
as  directed  but  bring  the  prisoner  and  any  pack  mules  we  have  over 
into  Cub ;  we'll  turn  prospectors,  and  cross  the  trail  to-night.  Much 
riding,  Winne?" 

"About  two  days,  I  think." 

"Then  it's  somewhere  near  the  head  of  Cub  Creek.  'Nuflf  said. 
All  ready,  boys  ?  'Rah  for  the  Fabulous !" 

The  sleet  had  turned  to  a  light  fall  of  snow;  the  air  was  cold 
and  cutting;  underfoot  mud  and  water  made  the  trail  slippery, 
and  at  times  deep  cuts  full  of  black  and  tumbling  rivulets  interfered 
with  their  progress.  Cub  Creek  still  roared  in  the  bottom  of  the 
gulch,  but  it  was  slowly  decreasing,  the  torrent  was  neither  so 
nauseous  nor  so  thick  with  mud.  Overhead  stretched  a  grey  evening 
sky.  As  they  rode,  the  snow  grew  heavier  in  the  air,  though  it 
melted  on  the  wet  soil  wherever  it  fell. 

Once  on  the  trail,  Paradise  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  his  cap- 
tives. He  rode  some  distance  in  advance,  while  two  of  his  men 
were  even  farther  deployed  as  scouts ;  fat,  unwieldly  Sawtooth  Mc- 
Guire  rode  directly  in  advance  of  June,  and  fat,  unweildy  Pickett 
closed  the  rear.    Generally  the  slope  was  gentle,  and  the  way  clear 
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enough  to  permit  of  the  horses  going  abreast,  and  then  Luke  rode 
beside  June;  but  at  times  he  was  compelled  to  fall  behind  while 
the  animals  picked  their  way  across  some  rugged  bit  of  ground. 
Little  was  said;  for  the  most  part  each  was  occupied  by  thoughts 
not  altogether  unpleasant,  to  judge  by  their  faces;  and  now  and 
then  the  young  persons  exchanged  glances  that  were  more  satis- 
factory and  more  speaking  than  commonplace  words. 

"How  badly  loco  is  Welcome  usually?"  Luke  asked  June,  witli 
lowered  voice.  "Do  you  think  him  sensible  enough  to  be  able  to 
notify  any  one  of  our  predicament  ?" 

"Generally,  yes.  He  was  worse  than  usual  to-day.  I  am  hoping 
that  he  is  ahead  of  us  now,  hurrying  to  overtake  Bud  and  notify  the 
Buster  trail  camps.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  doesn't  understand 
we  are  in  trouble;  or  he  may  go  back  to  the  river  and  try  to  get 
word  across  to  the  ranch.  We  may  hope  he  will  do  something; 
but  we  can't  depend  on  it." 

"June,"  Luke  said,  bending  toward  her,  "tell  me,  it  won't  make 
any  difference  with  your  friendship  if  I  don't  get  the  mine?  And 
success  seems  very  doubtful  now." 

"No,  none ;  I'm  your  friend.  Don't  talk  about  that ;  it  makes  me 
nervous.' 

"It's  not  too  late  to  tell  Paradise  about  the  map.  Or,  at  least,  it's 
not  too  late  to  tell  me,  June  ?  I  believe  in  you  despite  everything," 
he  hastily  added. 

June  caught  her  breath.  "I'm  thinking  of  your  relatives,"  she 
murmured;  "Mrs.  Musgrove  and  her  child.  It  is  their  map;  not 
yours." 

Pickett  spurred  his  horse  and  joined  them,  falling  into  line  at 
June's  left  hand.  His  pig  eyes  burnt  yellow,  while  good-humor  and 
some  other  emotion  glowed  on  his  face. 

"Say,  Winne,"  he  said,  looking  across  at  Luke,  "I've  got  your 
pocket-book  here.  Excuse  me  for  readin'  them-  verses;  I  don't 
blame  you  none ;  if  I  c'u'd  write  'em  maybe  there's  a — ^maybe  there's 
a  girl  somewheres  I'd  as  soon  as  not  have  read  'em.  Want  them 
again  ?" 

"Yes,"  Luke  said,  and  stretched  a  hand. 

"Sorry  to  hold  out  your  money,"  Pickett  pursued,  fumbling  in 
his  coat,  "but  bus'ness  is  bus'ness.  Here  they  are." 

June  interposed  a  gloved  hand  and  took  the  wallet.  She  looked  at 
Luke  with  laughing  eyes.  "How  many  girls  are  celebrated,  son- 
neteer?" 

"One." 

June  thrust  the  wallet  into  an  inner  pocket  of  her  corduroy  coat. 
"I'll  have  something  to  read  by  the  camp-fire,"  she  observed,  re- 
arranging her  waterproof. 
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Luke  contentedly  laughed.  Pickett,  however,  was  not  so  well 
pleased.    He  bit  his  thumb  a  moment. 

"Huh,"  he  said  at  last,  malevolently,  "I've  heard  of  your  scrap- 
books,  Miss  June.  There's  lots  of  po'try  there  that  somebody  copied 
out  and  showed  to  the  cowpunchers.  Them  poems  has  been  cir- 
culatin'  all  over  the  district.  I  read  'em  last  winter,  farther  north. 
Heaps  of  men  have  writ  in  that  book  now.  You're  the  next,  pardner, 
but  your  mush  ain't  a  circumstance  to  some  of  Tracey's.  I  remember 
it  goes " 

"That  will  do!"  June  snapped.  "I  hadn't  heard  of  this  before. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  telling  me  who  read  that  book  and  who 
copied  out  the  verses?" 

"Can't  give  a  pal  away,"  Pickett  said  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

"I  know,"  she  flashed;  "there's  only  one  man  base  enough." 

"Bug  Dow  ?  Huh,  some  of  the  mushiest  stuff  was  his'n.  I  could 
write  more  sensible  myself — Ain't  cold,  are  you?"  he  added,  solici- 
tously. "Because  if  you  are  I've  got  a'  extra  coat  on,  an'  I'm  so 
blame'  fat  this  weather's  hot  to  me." 

"No."  June  turned  to  Luke.  "Don't  believe  all  that  literally," 
she  implored.  "I  have  a  scrap-book,  and  Dow  doubtless  read  and 
copied  it  some  time  when  he  was  drunk  and  in  a  sense  irresponsible, 
but " 

"Are  you  going  to  put  my  verses  there  ?"  Luke  asked,  not  good- 
naturedly. 

"If  I  do?"  she  challenged. 

"I  don't  care,"  he  said.  "Publish  them  in  the  Weekly  Clarion 
if  you  want  to.  I've  heard  of  girls  doing  things  like  that.  But  I 
know  you  are  joking,"  he  added,  bending  toward  her  and  peering 
under  the  sombrero. 

June  dimpled.  "They  don't  go  in  the  scrap-book,"  she  promised, 
"nor  in  the  Clarion.  But  they're  mine  to  do  what  I  please  with, 
aren't  they?" 

"Write  parodies  on  'em,  like  you  done  to  that  Englishman's 
poem,"  Pickett  advised.  "I  read  that,  too.  That  was  great.  The 
whole  camp  of  us  read  that  and  like  to've  busted,  laffin'.  You'd 
make  a  fine  writer  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  I've  thought 
a  heap  more  of  wimmen  since  I  read  that  parody.  You  give  it  to 
Scammel,  remember?  An'  he  passed  it  on  to  the  punchers.  I 
reckon  it's  gone  down  the  line  about  as  far  as  Mexico  by  now.  Para- 
dise said  he  was  goin'  to  mail  it  to  an  English  newspaper,  along  with 
the  original  poem  by  the  eye-glass  man.  I  reckon  he  done  so.  Say, 
I'll  bet  it  hit  him  hard  to  see  it  all  in  print."  Pickett  threw  back 
his  head  and  ha-ha'd. 

Paradise  joined  them.     "Mr.  Pickett,"  he  said,  "will  you  be  so 
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good  as  to  take  my  place  at  the  head  of  the  procession?  And  if 
you  want  to  laugh  there,  make  your  bark  a  trifle  louder  and  faster, 
so  that  any  one  hearing  it  will  presuppose  it  a  coyote.  And  Mr. 
Pickett,  just  see  to  it  that  you  don't  speak  to  Miss  Downing  again 
unless  she  opens  the  conversation  herself." 

Pickett  snarled  wolfishly.  "You're  got  nerve,"  he  said.  "Think 
youVe  the  whole  cheese?  I  ain't  doin'  no  harm;  but  if  I  am  you 
ain't  got  no  kick  comin'.    Huh  ?" 

Paradise  twitched.  .  "I  gave  you  an  order,  Greasy,"  he  lisped. 

The  two  men  remained  tense  for  an  instant,  until  Pickett  with 
a  mumbled  oath  spurred  his  horse  ahead. 

"Miss  Downing  is  under  my  protection,"  Paradise  called  after 
him.  "It  will  be  well  to  keep  that  in  mind.  They're  none  of  them 
scoundrels,"  he  added,  turning  to  June,  "but  I  won't  have  you 
annoyed  in  the  least,  by  me  or  any  one  else."  He  raised  his  hat 
and  made  as  if  to  fall  back. 

"Wait  a  minute,'  June  said.  "Thank  you  for  interfering.  He  is 
insufferable.  But  1  want  to  ask  about  some  verses  of  mine ;  a  parody 
on  a  love-letter  in  verse.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  show  both  about. 
Did  you  dare  send  them  to  England  ?" 

Paradise  spread  his  hands.    "You  published  them,"  he  suggested. 

"Thank  you;  I've  learnt  a  lesson.  I  suppose  he  will  hate  me; — 
and  I  liked  the  man.  If  he  was  a  fool  at  the  first,  I  was  worse 
than  a  fool  at  the  last.  He  will  say  I  have  no  honor,  and  he  will 
be  right.    He  trusted  me." 

Paradise  shrugged.  "Don't  do  it  again,"  he  suggested;  and  fell 
back  to  Pickett's  old  position. 

Luke  rode  sullenly.    "Who  was  this  Englishman?"  he  demanded. 

"No  one  whom  you  know,  Luke,"  June  sweetly  said. 

"But  I  think  I  should  know." 

"Do  you?  I'm  not  sorry  that  you  heard  about  the  scrap-book. 
Now  you  know  another  side  of  me,  and  not  a  pleasant  side.  I'm 
afraid  that  you  won't  be  my  friend  any  longer?" 

Luke  took  her  hand.  "I'm  not  an  idealist,"  he  murmured.  "It's 
the  real  woman  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to  find  your  faults.  They 
bring  me  nearer  to  you.  The  more  faults  I  find,  the  more  human, 
the  more  near,  you  seem  to  me." 

June  withdrew  her  hand  and  did  not  reply,  neither  did  she  grant 
him  a  glimpse  of  her  eyes.  They  went  on  in  silence  until  the  early 
night  threatened  darkness. 

"Tired?"  Luke  asked  at  length.    "Cold?" 

June  shook  her  head  negatively. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  gully  brought  into  view  a  train  of  perhaps 
eight  mules,  well  packed,  and  walking  head-to-tail  northward  along 
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the  slope.  Three  men  accompanied  them,  but  at  sight  of  the  out- 
laws and  their  prisoners  two  of  the  riders  turned  back,  while  the 
third  broke  into  a  trot  and  proceeded,  the  mule-train  following 
behind  him  in  well-drilled  order. 

"There's  Dow,"  Luke  said,  indicating  one  of  the  approaching 
men.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  June's  face.  "June  1"  he  cried,  "you 
are  tired?    You — ^but  you  don't  care  for  him?" 

June  turned  a  smiling  countenance.  "I  don't  know  what  I  care 
for,"  she  laughed.    "Do  you?" 

Dow  Scammel  rode  up  under  guard  of  the  accompanying  outlaw, 
whose  rifle  was  in  suggestive  prominence. 

"Fall  back  here,  Arkansaw,"  Paradise  called. 

Dow  touched  his  hat  to  June,  and  nodded  to  Luke;  his  face  was 
black. 

"A  nice,  pleasant  situation,"  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "They 
picked  me  up  east  of  here,  where  I  was  camped  by  my  lonesome 
near  Liver  Ridge  Creek.  How  did  you  two  get  in  this  mess  ?" 

"They  caught  us  at  the  old  cabin,"  June  said,  "we  were  under 
shelter  from  the  storm."  She  more  carefully  adjusted  her  long 
waterproof.'  "We  were  out  riding,"  she  explained,  "and  the  flood 
came  and  cut  us  oflf  from  home." 

Swirling  snow-flurries  eddied  down  the  gully,  and  a  gust  of  wind 
whistled  past.  June  bowed  her  head  until  the  breeze  was  gone. 
"We've  been  meeting  those  flurries  for  an  hour,"  she  complained; 
"they  drive  the  chill  straight  through  one."    She  shivered. 

Dow  was  white  to  the  lips.  "Let  me  see,"  he  said,  slowly,  "the 
last  time  was  back  in  the  old  days,  when  you  and  I  joined  the 
round-up  together.  Coon,  and  punched  cattle  all  day.  You  said 
then  that  that  was  good-bye  to  Coon,  and  that  the  next  time  you 
did  that  it  would  be  with  your  husband.  You  were  thinking  of 
me  then,  I  believe? — Mr.  Luke  Winne,  would  you  mind  reining  in 
your  horse  and  falling  back  a  trifle  ?  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two." 

"Certainly,"  Luke  returned.  His  voice  was  hard.  "I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  you  also." 

June  caught  Luke's  bridle.  "You  will  stay  here,"  she  ordered. 
"Ask  your  question.  Downing." 

"I  refuse, — here." 

"Then  I'll  answer  it,"  she  said.  "I  put  on  these  clothes  at  the 
cabin,  because  my  habit  was  wet  through.  And  because,  if  I  remem- 
bered what  I  said  years  ago,  I  do  think  it  necessary  to  be  always 
consistent.    Mr.  Winne  is  my  friend ;  please  remember  that." 

Dow  laughed,  rather,  he  barked.  "We'll  see,"  he  said,  grimly. 
"We're  all  prisoners  now,  but  wait,  and  I  will  have  a  few  explana- 
tions of  a  more  satisfactory  sort  given  me." 
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"Not  a  word,"  Luke  said ;  "not  even  explanations  to  a  cur  1  Now, 
answer  my  question,  Dow  Scammel:  You  say  you  are  here  a 
prisoner  of  Little  Paradise  and  of  Greasy  Pickett?  After  you  stole 
my  letter,  you  sent  to  your  father  an  envoy  who  called  himself 
Palmer,  or  Parker.  How  does  it  come  that  if  you  are  now  Pickett's 
prisoner,  this  same  Pickett  was  so  recently  your  friend  and  messen- 
ger?   Ah,  Mr.  Bug  Dow,  answer  thatl" 

To  Be  Continued. 


THE  GOAT  HERD 

By  JESSIE  DAVIES  WILLDY. 

DOWNWARD  to  the  brush  corral. 
From  the  hillsides  brown  and  gray. 
Thro'  the  sage  and  chaparral. 
Winds  the  herd  at  end  of  day. 

Shrilly  sounds  the  herd-boy's  call. 

To  the  nimble-footed  flock. 
Swift  they  leap  the  cactus  wall. 

Skipping  from  ravine  and  rock. 

Bleating  soft,  they  browse  along. 
On  the  grass  and  low  mesquite ; 

Comes  the  mock-birds'  even-song. 
From  his  yucca-white  retreat. 

From  the  dry  arroya's  edge. 

Sunset  shadows  fall  afar; 
High  above  the  rocky  ledge 

Gleams  a  small,  pale,  twilight  star. 

Downward  to  the  brush  corral. 
White-fleeced  goats,  and  young  Jose ; 

Through  the  sage  and  chaparral 
Winds  the  herd  at  end  of  day. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
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THE  COLONEL  OF  BLUE  GUM  FOREST 

By  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
UR  quiet  Japanese  servant  took  away  the  plates  and 
brushed  the  linen  while  we  sat  at  the  table.  There 
was  a  cloud  in  the  air  foreboding  an  unpleasant  family 
council.  Harry,  just  out  of  the  High  School,  toyed 
with  his  napkin  ring.  Janet,  her  clasped  hands  laid 
firmly  on  the  table,  lifted  her  handsome  head  proudly.  Mother, 
though  with  sadness  in  her  eyes,  sat  with  her  usual  gentle  dignity. 
On  the  sideboard,  where  I  had  tossed  it,  lay  my  Social  Science  de- 
gree, just  acquired  from  the  leading  university  of  the  West. 

"Give  us  your  opinion,  Rob,'*  began  mother;  '*shall  we  rent  our 
house  and  move  into  some  cheap  flat,  or  shall  we  take  a  few 
boarders  ?" 

Janet  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "O,  mama!"  she  exclaimed,  re- 
proachfully. 

"Just  give  me  time,"  I  said,  impatiently;  "one  can't  fall  into  a 
fine  position  in  a  minute." 

"But,"  began  mother,  sadly,  *how  long  can  we  wait?  Janet  should 
have  two  more  years  at  the  seminary.  I  wouldn't  tell  you  before, 
Rob,  for  fear  you  would  leave  the  university,  but  there  is  very  little 
money  left,  not  enough  to  keep  us  two  months.  Before  your  father 
died  I  promised  him  to  do  just  as  I  have  done — to  keep  you  three 
at  school  at  any  cost.  When  the  Centre  Street  Bank  failed  last 
winter,  we  lost  nearly  all,  instead  of  half,  as  I  told  you.  I  thought 
it  best  to  keep  up  appearances  and  let  no  one  know  of  it.  And, 
Rob,  even  if  you  get  that  place  in  the  bank,  it  will  not  sustain  us  as 
we  are  used  to  living."    She  sighed  deeply. 

"I'll  not  go  to  school  any  more ;  I'll  work,"  said  Harry,  firmly. 

"No,  no,"  protested  mother,  "your  father  intended  you  to  finish 
with  a  law  course.  It  would  be  such  a  grief  to  me  to  change  his 
plans."  She  rose,  sobbing,  and  left  the  room;  we  knew  that  she 
had  gone  into  the  library,  where  father's  picture  hung,  for  she  usually 
fled  there  when  distressed.    Janet  broke  down. 

"This  is  awful,  Rob,"  she  moaned,  flinging  herself  on  the  couch ; 
"why,  we  need  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  the 
house." 

"And  I'm  offered  eighty  next  fall,"  I  answered  bitterly. 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  "we'll  rent  rooms;  Janet  can  cook,  and  I'll 
shovel  gravel,  or  anything." 

"I  can't,  I  won't,"  sobbed  Janet,  "I'd  be  dropped  by  every  one  in 
my  set." 

I  was  suffering,  too,  thinking  of  dainty  Marian  Craig,  who  wore 
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my  ring  (just  for  a  trial,  she  sometimes  said  teasingly),  the  most 
alluring,  elusive  bit  of  feminine  loveliness  in  the  world. 

"O,  poor  mama  1"  Janet  murmured,  sitting  up,  "she  is  so  patient ! 
I'll  try ;  Til  lock  the  front  door  and  do  what  I  can." 

"I'm  with  you,  Janey,"  said  Harry,  "but  I  don't  care  who  sees 
me  work.  I  know  what's  worrying  mama.  She's  afraid  she  can't 
send  that  money  every  month  to  Uncle  Joseph.  She's  been  doing  it 
ever  since  father  died ;  we  ought  not  to  g^ve  it  up.  It's  as  little  as  we 
can  do,  considering;  you  know  he  was  in  the  Civil  War  while  papa 
was  in  school.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  let  father  take  all  the 
money  the  family  had,  to  come  west.  Uncle  Joseph  stayed  and  took 
care  of  grandpa  and  grandma  till  they  died ;  then  he  had  to  stay  for 
years  at  the  old  farm  till  he  could  sell  it  for  little  or  nothing." 

"And  when  he  came  out  here,  eight  years  ago,"  I  interrupted, 
laughing,  "he  wore  a  suit  his  mother  made  him,  and  his  old  army 
overcoat." 

Janet  sat  up,  smiling  feebly. 

"Wasn't  he  a  sight  ?"  she  said.  "One  day  he  walked  right  into  the 
parlor  without  collar  or  coat,  when  we  happened  to  have  very  fas- 
tidious company.  Mama  had  to  introduce  him  all  around.  He 
wasn't  in  the  least  disconcerted,  himself." 

"And  he  used  to  smoke  that  old  clay  pipe  in  the  front  yard,"  I 
broke  in. 

"But  he  kept  the  garden  nice  and  trim,"  went  on  Harry,  "and  he 
taught  me  to  make  kites,  and  weather  vanes,  and  wooden  soldiers." 

''I  remember  he  was  a  crank  on  trees,"  Janet  added.  "He  wanted 
mama  to  dig  up  the  vines  and  flowers  around  the  house  and  plant 
trees.    He  said  we  could  raise  our  own  stove-wood." 

"And  if  we  don't  keep  up  that  allowance,"  I  said,  "he'll  be  back 
again." 

"Then  you're  up  against  it !"  broke  in  Harry.  "But  I  don't  care, 
/  like  Uncle  Joseph." 

"He  was  always  preaching  to  mother  about  her  extravagance,** 
Janet  ran  on  reminiscently.  "He  wanted  us  to  discharge  our  ser- 
vants, and  said  we'd  come  to  want  to  pay  for  it." 

"He  was  a  true  prophet,"  I  said. 

"O,  yes,"  she  went  on,  "and  he  meant  well,  too,  but  he  was  a 
nuisance.  He'd  answer  the  door-bell  ahead  of  the  housemaid,  and 
papa  tried  so  hard  to  make  him  remember  to  dress  for  dinner.  It 
worried  mama,  and  we  simply  had  to  dispose  of  Uncle  Joseph,  some- 
how. You  remember  how  it  was,  don't  you?  Papa  had  loaned  a 
man  some  money  to  take  up  a  homestead  'way  down  in  the  California 
Valley  somewhere,  and  he  finally  had  to  take  the  land  for  the  money. 
Mother  suggested  that  he  give  it  to  Uncle  Joseph.  Uncle  objected, 
said  he'd  served  out  his  time  living  alone,  but  one  day  he  got  sud- 
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denly  interested  and  went  off.  Father  said  the  place  was  in  a  dry 
belt,  and  he  didn't  want  uncle  to  work,  anyway,  so  he  sent  him  fifty 
dollars  a  month.    He  could  well  afford  it  then,  eight  years  ago." 

"Why,  does  mother  send  that  amount  now  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  said  Janet,  "I  think  you'd  better  find  out,  Rob. 
Mother  doesn't  realize  how  little  she  has." 

When  I  came  in  that  evening,  mother  came  to  my  room. 

"Janet  says  you've  been  talking  about  Uncle  Joseph,"  she  began. 
**I  want  you  to  write  to  him.  1  have  been  sending  him  twenty  dollars 
a  month  since  your  father  died." 

"Yes,  we'll  stop  it." 

"No,"  she  said,  "only  omit  the  payments  till  you  get  into  a  position. 
Your  father  always  felt  that  we  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We 
sometimes  felt  sorry  we  sent  him  away  oflf  there ;  we  once  asked  him 
to  come  back,  but  he  wouldn't.  He  gets  an  army  pension,  but  you 
know  that  isn't  enough  to  keep  anyone." 

I  wrote  at  once;  I  also  intimated  to  Uncle  Joseph  that  when  1 
could  get  my  talents  recognized,  things  would  be  diflferent. 

I  went  to  see  Marian,  but  she  remarked  that  I  was  very  dull  com- 
pany ;  to  which  I  agreed. 

"Mother  and  I  are  thinking  of  going  to  Fresno  Cotmty,  this  sum- 
mer," she  said.  "We  visit  the  Van  Tassel  vineyard — it's  a  famou* 
estate,  you  know — and  when  I  come  back  perhaps  we  can  an- 
nounce— "  She  hesitated,  and  I  could  not  finish ;  our  marriage  was 
impossible. 

"About  the  date,"  she  murmured.  I  sat  perplexed.  Suddenly  she 
glanced  up  with  a  curious,  startled  look. 

"Rob,  you  are  in  trouble." 

"I  think  I  need  a  vacation,"  I  said,  evading  her  glance.  Her  pride 
was  in  her  eyes. 

"Then  take  a  long  one,"  she  returned.  I  wanted  to  snatch  her 
hand,  to  kiss  her,  to  assure  her  of  my  love,  but  she  glided  to  the 
door.    "Good  night,"  she  said  tauntingly,  and  went  out. 

One  morning  Uncle  Joseph's  answer  was  in  the  box,  and  I  read  it 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

My  Dear  Nephew  and  All:— 

When  I  get  settled  in  a  place,  Fm  pretty  hard  to  pull  out  or  I'd  be  down  to 
see  what  I  could  do  for  you.  I  reckon  it's  rather  hard  for  you  folks  to  feel 
poor,  so  I'll  try  to  get  along  without  those  payments  for  a  while.  Jack-rabbits 
arc  thick  this  year.  Til  tell  you  what  you'd  better  do:  lock  up  your  house 
and  come  down  and  camp  with  me  all  summer,  or  as  long  as  you  like.  My 
cabin's  been  sproutin'  a  room  or  two,  and  there's  hay  for  beds.  Don't  bring 
any  servants;  I  have  plenty.  Drop  me  a  line  ahead,  and  some  of  the  folks 
round  herc'll  meet  you  at  Darcy. 

Yours  truly,  Uncle  Joseph. 

"Servants  1"  cried  Janet.    "That's  another  dig  at  us ;  he's  getting 
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jokey.  We  could  give  out  that  we  have  gone  to  the  country  for  the 
siunmer,"  she  added,  with  a  note  of  joy  in  her  voice. 

"Then  no  one  will  know  of  our  trouble,"  said  mother,  with  half- 
tearful  animation,  "but  I'm  almost  ashamed  to  meet  Uncle  Joseph, 
when  we  haven't  asked  him  home  but  once  since  we  sent  him  down 
there." 

"It  makes  me  think  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,"  laughed  Harry.  "I  won- 
der if  I  can't  squint  my  eyes  and  make  his  cabin  look  like  a  king's 
palace.    Anyway,  I  can  help  him  shoot  jack-rabbits." 

"It'll  simply  be  a  hiding  place  for  the  present,"  I  said  soberly.  "We 
can  rent  the  house  as  it  is  till  I  can  get  into  a  situation." 

"Have  you  heard  from  that  scheme  of  being  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor?" asked  Janet. 

"Not  time  yet,"  I  returned  with  all  the  brightness  and  buoyancy  I 
could  assume. 

The  truth  was  I  had  heard  from  everything,  and  every  big  hope 
had  collapsed.  In  the  country  there  would  be  no  danger  of  meeting 
any  of  the  dignitaries  who  had  turned  me  down. 

Usually  the  preparations  for  our  summer's  outings  were  elaborate. 
Hats  and  suits  for  various  occasions  filled  the  trunks  and  flattened  the 
family  purse,  but  getting  ourselves  up  to  take  refuge  with  our  uncle 
was  different. 

"Uncle  Joseph  will  be  preaching  at  us  again  if  we  look  the  least 
bit  up-to-date,  and  we  desire  the  good  will  of  our  captor,"  I  said. 

We  sent  our  baggage  by  freight,  and  one  morning  we  lined  up  in 
review  on  the  porch.  Janet's  skirt  sagged  behind  and  her  hat  was  a 
horror.    She  was  smiling  at  Harry. 

"Hall,  you  look  like  a  plumber's  assistant,"  she  said. 

"And  Rob  looks  like  a  Sunday  supplement  hero,"  he  retorted. 

To  avoid  being  seen  by  friends,  we  took  a  trolley  line  and  caught 
our  train  out  of  town.  At  a  junction  we  changed  cars.  Harry  went 
to  the  dining  room  for  lunch,  but  the  rest  of  us  dung  to  our  seats. 

"There  might  be  someone  we  know  out  there,"  said  Janet  ner- 
vously.   Harry  came  in  smiling. 

"I  met  Billy  Craig,"  he  said  to  me.  "His  sister  Marian  went  down 
yesterday.    You  missed  it." 

"I  suppose  she's  going  to  see  Marie  Van  Tassel,"  said  Janet.  "I 
wonder  if  it's  true  about  Paul  Van  Tassel  and  Marian." 

She  was  watching  me,  and  I  turned  my  face  to  the  window,  seeing 
nothing. 

Travel-weary  and  dusty  we  stood  on  the  platform  at  Darcy,  the 
western  sun  staring  straight  at  us. 

Darcy  was  a  small,  treeless  town,  with  a  shed-like  store  and  a  big, 
square  hotel  painted  a  glaring  white.  The  only  sigfn  of  life  was  a  tat 
man  who  labored  across  the  street. 
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"Your  name  Arsdale?"  he  panted.  "Well,"  he  returned  to  my 
assent,  "come  right  over  to  the  hotel  and  set  in  the  parlor.  They'll 
come  up  for  you  when  it  gets  cooler ;  they  sent  up  for  your  freight." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said;  "we're  here  to  meet  Mr.  Joseph 
Arsdale." 

"It's  the  Colonel  that  give  me  the  orders,"  said  the  fat  man. 

"Go  on,"  said  Janet,  nudging  me,  "mama  will  faint." 

We  were  shown  into  a  large,  cool  room,  where  rockers  received  us 
hospitably.    Presently  a  neat  girl  came  in. 

"Your  tea  is  waiting,"  she  said,  and  showed  us  into  a  dining  room 
where  a  table  was  laid  for  four. 

"It's  some  jolly  mistake !"  exclaimed  Harry.  "We  might  as  well 
make  the  best  of  it,"  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  color  return  to 
mother's  face.  When  I  went  to  the  office  the  landlord  shook  his 
head. 

"There's  nothing  to  pay  here,"  he  said.  "Colonel  Scott  arranged 
for  it." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "I  came  to  see  a  man  named  Arsdale." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  the  man;  "perhaps  he's 
working  for  the  Colonel." 

I  found  Janet  in  a  room  off  the  parlor,  putting  what  Hal  called  a 
"weather-proofing"  on  her  face.  Mother  was  lying  down.  We  were 
discussing  our  reception  when  a  loud  voice  startled  us. 

"All  ready— the  Colonel's  auto." 

We  found  a  splendid  big  machine  waiting,  the  chauffeur  dusting 
the  seats. 

"This  is  a  surprise,"  said  I.    "Why  should  the  Colonel  be  so  kind  ?" 

"You'll  have  to  settle  that  with  him,"  was  the  cheery  reply.  "You 
ought  to  be  pretty  thankful  he  did ;  it's  mighty  hot." 

"This  is  the  best  luck  yet,"  said  Harry,  getting  in.  Mother  and 
Janet  followed,  with  exclamations  of  pleasure,  and  we  started.  Wc 
were  on  a  smooth,  level  road,  and  the  chauffeur  had  a  friendly  eye. 

"We  wish  to  see  a  Mr.  Arsdale,"  I  began. 

"I  understand,"  he  said. 

"Is  it  convenient  for  you  to  take  us  there  ?" 

"Yes,  right  on  the  way,"  he  answered ;  "no  trouble  at  all." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  my  mother,  "does  your  employer,  the  Colonel, 
does  he  know  Mr.  Arsdale  ?    He  is  an  army  man,  too." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  driver.  "The  Colonel  knows  everybody ; 
he's  been  here  a  long  time,  and  he  don't  throw  up  his  old  friends 
since  he  got  to  moving  on  a  fine  boulevard,  no  speed  limit." 

"I  don't  see  anything  around  here  that  indicates  high  rate  of  liv- 
ing," I  said  doubtingly.    "The  ranches  are  unimproved." 

"Well,"  he  returned,  slowing  down  to  conversational  speed,  "some 
people  never  figure  ahead  much,  but  Colonel  Scott  was  diflFerent.    He 
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had  a  quarter  section  not  very  far  from  back  water.  People  said  he 
was  crazy  when  he  planted  150  acres  of  it  to  gum  trees,  1000  trees  to 
an  acre.  He  struck  luck ;  he  had  a  wet,  warm  winter  on  top  of  it,  and 
then  he  began  cultivating  between  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  he 
never  stopped  cultivating  till  the  trees  got  tap  roots  down  to  lower 
moisture.  He  had  a  cabin  on  the  comer,  a  windmill  and  a  couple 
of  old  horses,  and  he  kept  on  cultivating,  and  now,  great  Caesar! 
what  do  you  think  that  grove  stands  for  ?  Every  tree's  worth  eight 
dollars,  at  the  very  least.  Figure  it  up  yourself — eight  times  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  That's  going  somel  About  a  year 
ago  people  began  to  think  out  the  scheme,  and  now  they  doff  their 
hats  to  him,  and  instead  of  'an  old  fool'  it's  'the  Colonel.' 

"How  interesting  1"  exclaimed  Janet. 

"He  ought  to  be  Major  General,"  said  Harry. 

"Well,  about  a  year  ago,"  continued  our  entertaining  chauffeur, 
"he  sold  ten  thousand  trees  to  a  trolley  company ;  they're  taking  it 
out,  making  roads  through  the  forest,  and  the  Colonel  went  to  fixing 
up  his  vacant  ten  acres.  He  put  in  a  gasoline  pump,  and  it's  as  green 
as  old  Ireland  with  alfalfa  now.  He  built  a  fine  house  and  he's  got 
horses  and  rigs  and  servants — lives  like  a  lord.  He's  known  clear 
to  the  Sierras  since  he  began  to  cut  timber.  The  swells  of  Fresno 
come  down  to  see  him.  Sometimes  I'll  have  three  or  four  auto 
drivers  to  entertain  in  my  rooms  in  the  garage,  and  there'll  be  a 
dozen  guests  in  the  big  house.  They  have  fishing  and  golf,  and 
hare  hunts,  and  music  till  they  get  tired  and  go  home.  And,  say,  I 
mustn't  forget  to  go  back  to  the  evening  train.  The  Colonel  said  he 
expected  some  high-ups  today,  but  they  don't  startle  me  any;  I'm 
used  to  them." 

Janet  punched  me.  "If  you  could  get  to  be  his  private  secretary," 
she  whispered. 

"I'm  going  to  strike  him  for  a  job  helping  in  the  hay,"  Harry  was 
saying  to  mother.    The  chauffeur  heard. 

"Don't  you  be  afraid  to  ask,"  he  said.  "The  Colonel's  all  right. 
Do  you  see  that  dark  spot  'way  yonder?  That's  the  grove.  Now 
I'm  going  to  show  you  speed." 

I  held  my  hat,  and  words  were  blown  away. 

As  we  neared  the  forest  we  realized  what  a  magnificent  thing  it 
was,  aside  from  the  value — a  great  body  of  dense  shade,  an  emerald 
of  coolness  in  a  vast,  heated  plain. 

"There's  a  windmill  on  that  west  corner,"  said  our  driver,  slowing 
down.  "It's  to  pump  water  for  the  birds ;  the  forest  is  full  of  them, 
it's  a  regular  tavern  for  strange  songsters,  and,  wheweel  but  they 
singl" 

"O,  there's  the  Colonel's  house,'*  cried  Janet  excitedly.  "Towers 
and  balconies !    How  pretty  they  look  against  the  dark  eucalypts  1" 
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As  we  neared,  we  saw  water  spraying  on  the  lawn,  and  bright 
patches  of  color,  like  flowers.  Suddenly  we  stopped  before  a  rude, 
unpainted  cabin,  the  door  wide  open  to  the  dust  and  heat.  I  silently 
helped  out  mother  and  Janet.  Harry  stared  stupidly,  and  the  auto 
slid  away. 

We  turned  to  the  house.  Uncle  Joseph  stood  before  us.  My  first 
glance  took  in  the  long  beard,  overalls,  and  that  inevitable  old,  army 
overcoat.    A  clay  pipe  was  sticking  out  of  a  side  pocket. 

**Welcome  to  my  humble  home !"  he  cried,  trying  to  be  dramatic. 
He  first  got  hold  of  Harry's  hands.  "Little  Hal!"  he  said,  ''youVe 
grown  up.    I'm  proud  of  you ;  you're  like  your  dad." 

He  held  mother's  hands  in  silence;  they  looked  into  each  other's 
faces  with  seeming  pleasure. 

"You  look  so  well,  and  younger,"  she  ventured. 

"You  must  grow  younger,  too,"  he  said,  giving  his  right  hand  to 
me  and  his  left  to  Janet. 

"Handsomer  than  ever,  both  of  you !"  he  exclaimed  heartily,  but 
his  twinkling  glance  ran  over  us.  "I  see  you  are  prepared  to  rough 
it.    Come  in !" 

"Uncle  Joseph,  wasn't  it  kind  of  Colonel  Scott  to  send  his  ma- 
chine?" Janet  was  asking.    "Will  he  charge  you  for  it?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  drawled  Uncle  Joseph,  laughing,  "for  the 
Colonel  and  I  made  many  a  charge  together  in  the  army — to  my 
credit." 

We  crowded  into  the  miserably  cabin.  There  was  a  bunk,  a  rusty 
stove  and  a  bare  table.  On  a  shelf  were  nicked  dishes  and  piles  of 
newspapers.  Janet  and  mother  took  the  only  chairs,  and  Harry  and 
I  sat  on  the  bunk.  Uncle  Joseph  was  looking  at  mother  with  an 
almost  worshipful  expression. 

"You've  trusted  me  more  than  I  deserve,"  he  said,  "to  come  down 
here.  I  kinder  thought  you'd  have  to  sometime.  I  hope  you'll  get 
used  to  things ;  they're  not  quite  up  to  what  you  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, but  we'll  fix  up  tomorrow.  You're  tired,  I  guess,  all  of  you. 
Now  the  Colonel,  over  to  the  big  house,  he  sized  up  the  situation, 
and  he's  asked  us  all  over  to  dinner.  I  darsn't  refuse,  it  wouldn't  do 
at  all.  ni  just  step  over  and  tell  them  you  are  here."  He  strode 
out  with  a  backward,  anxious  look  at  mother. 

"Dear  me !"  cried  Janet,  "I'm  not  dressed  fit  to  go  to  a  place  like 
that." 

"We  look  like  beggars,"  I  said  in  profound  misery. 

"That's  just  what  we  are,"  put  in  Harry. 

"Where  shall  we  sleep  ?"  sighed  mother. 

"On  the  hay,"  cried  Harry.    "I'll  fix  you  a  dandy  bed  in  the  tent." 

Here  wc  discovered  that  our  hand  baggage  had  been  left  in  the 
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machine.  But  before  we  could  act  a  stout,  cheery  looking  woman 
appeared. 

'1  am  the  housekeeper,"  she  said.    "Please  come  with  me." 

We  were  led  between  rows  of  feathery  pepper  trees  to  the  front 
entrance,  up  the  stairs,  and  assigned  to  two  connecting  rooms,  where 
we  fotmd  our  suit-cases.  Through  the  open  windows  the  breeze 
brought  the  pleasant  odors  of  eucal)rptus  and  new-mown  alfalfa. 
Janet  hovered  over  mother  with  brush  and  comb,  and  got  fresh  waists 
out  of  the  bags. 

"Our  cases  are  hopeless,"  said  Hal,  plying  the  whisk  broom.  "We 
couldn't  look  worse." 

I  opened  the  door  to  the  tap  of  a  maid. 

"Dinner  is  served,"  she  said,  "and  the  Colonel  waits  in  the  parlor." 

We  followed,  our  spirits  rising  somewhat  with  the  excitement  of 
the  moment. 

"I  never  expected  to  get  into  high  society  on  a  camping  trip," 
whispered  Janet. 

Throwing  open  the  folding  doors,  the  maid  left  us.  I  took  mother's 
arm  and  led  off  with  as  much  ease  as  possible,  hoping  that  Hal  and 
Janet  would  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  imagined  myself  already  the 
Colonel's  secretary  and  director  of  his  house-parties. 

The  Colonel  was  tall  and  wore  a  black  dinner  suit ;  he  stood  with 
his  back  to  us  till  we  stopped,  embarrassed.  Suddenly  he  turned, 
showing  an  expansive  white  shirt-front,  and  extended  his  hands  to 
mother. 

"The  Colonel,  of  the  Blue  Gum  Forest,"  he  said.  But  we  saw  the 
radiant  face  and  snowy  beard  of  Uncle  Joseph. 

"Don't  you  know  me  ?"  he  cried.  "The  title  is  mine — I  never  told 
you  of  it." 

I  felt  mother  sinking  in  my  arms,  and  we  put  her  in  a  chair.  Harry 
went  into  a  spasm  of  laughter,  but  the  rest  of  us  were  shedding  tears 
of  gladness. 

"You  must  forgive  me  for  this  surprise,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Joseph, 
"but  you  never  came  down,  and  I  was  too  busy  raising  trees  to  come 
up." 

We  shook  hands  over  and  over  till  we  grew  calmer. 

"Tell  us  how  you  got  this  wonderful  forest  started,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  brought  some  money  with  me,  that  I  was  quiet  about — 
like  my  title" — he  explained,  "and  your  father  kept  sending  me  more. 
I  put  it  all  into  trees  and  planting.  Now  ten  acres  built  this  house 
and  put  sixty  thousand  in  the  bank,  which  are  my  wages  as  care- 
taker. There's  a  million  on  the  ground.  Sit  down  and  I'll  tell  you." 
He  drew  chairs  around  mother.  "You  see,  it's  your  property,  as 
much  as  mine,  and  we're  going  to  organize  ourselves  into  a  company 
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to  handle  the  Arsdale  forest.  Rob,  you  will  have  to  be  secretary." 
Harry  grinned  and  Janet  laughed  hysterically. 

"Like  the  other  Joseph  of  old  in  Egypt,"  murmured  mother,  trem- 
bling with  excitement. 

"It's  a  colossal  joke  on  us,"  I  said,  "but  why  are  you  known  as 
Colonel  Scott?" 

"It  was  this  way,"  explained  our  Uncle  Joseph.  "When  I  first 
came  here  some  of  the  townsfolk  saw  my  army  coat  and  sword ;  no 
one  asked  my  name,  they  just  called  me  'the  Colonel.'  When  I  began 
to  plant  trees  they  called  me  'the  crazy  Colonel.'  I  went  by  my 
middle  name  of  Scott  to  save  myself  from  being  called  'crazy  Ars- 
dale.' I  took  the  postmaster  into  my  confidence ;  he  kept  my  monthly 
letter  under  cover  and  cashed  my  checks.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
fame  of  the  forest  has  brought  me  company  and  friends,  the  best  in 
the  land.  For  instance,  among  my  guests  are  the  Van  Tassels  of 
Fresno  County.  Last  winter  they  spent  a  week  or  so  here,  and  had 
with  them  a  pretty  little  girl  named  Marian  Craig." 

"O,"  I  gasped,  "what  next?" 

"I  recognized  on  her  finger  an  Arsdale  heirloom,  a  ring,  which  my 
mother  gave  your  father.  With  a  few  sly  questions,  I  got  the  story 
of  it  from  Miss  Van  Tassel.  So  lately  I  wrote  to  Miss  Craig,  and 
got  her  consent  to  come  down  here  on  her  way  to  visit  her  friends. 
I  wanted  to  surprise  her  as  well  as  you,  and  she  came  yesterday  with 
her  mother." 

He  took  me  to  the  door  and  showed  me  a  white  figure  in  the  dusk 
under  the  pepper  trees. 

Marian  was  a  light-footed  little  madcap,  but  when  I  captured  her 
she  yielded  prettily. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you'd  lost  your  money?"  she  murmured. 
"Why,  I  shouldn't  have  cared.  I  would  have  understood  your  man- 
ner. And  it  made  me  angry  to  have  you  so  stiff  and  indifferent  and 
cross,  you  dear  old  stupid!" 

"Come  to  dinner  I"  called  the  Colonel.  We  had  to  go  in,  and  "the 
light  shone  on  fair  women"  and  one  brave  man — Our  Uncle  Joseph, 
"the  Colonel  of  the  Blue  Gum  Forest." 

Oakland.  Cal. 


"LAND  or  GOLD" 

By  JESSIE  DAVIES  WILLDY. 

SWEET  drowsy  seas  of  poppy-gold, 
A-dreaming  lie. 
Beneath  soft  clouds  of  golden  haze. 
And  flaming  sky. 
Beside  the  shimmering  Western  sea. 

At  set  of  sun — 
The  Land  of  Gold  is  all  agleam. 
When  day  is  done. 
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LIFE  IN  A  NATIONAL  FOREST 

By  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

HE  American  people  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  the  forest  system  as  it  is, 
^  and  as  it  will  be,  represents  perhaps  the 
most  important  constructive  movement  in 
statesmanship  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  It  appeals  magnificently  to  the 
imagination  and  no  less  to  the  hard,  busi- 
ness, "horse-sense"  of  "the  man  on  the 
street."  It  is  planned  on  a  large  scale — 
none  too  large,  however,  for  it  aims  al 
immense  things.  It  extends  into  many  states  and  territories — none 
too  many,  for  its  work  is  needed  everywhere,  although  in  some 
states  the  forests  and  the  vacant  lands  came  almost  to  an  end  long 
ago.  But  these,  the  elder  ones  of  the  great  sisterhood,  are  begin- 
ning to  have  state  foresters,  using  such  smaller  areas  as  the  com- 
monwealth can  obtain  by  gift  and  purchase,  and  teaching  the  people 
the  enormous  work  that  may  yet  be  done  by  planting  in  neglected 
comers  and  on  all  the  roadsides,  by  extending  the  park  systems, 
by  reclaiming  the  swamps  and  even  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

Everywhere,  too,  this  central  forest  system  of  America  helps  the 
people,  by  conservation  and  regulation,  by  a  steady  increase  of  all 
those  resources  which  are  so  intimate  a  part  of  that  which  forestry 
has  come  to  mean  in  these  modem  days — namely,  more  timber, 
more  water  for  irrigation  and  power,  more  playgrounds  for  the 
millions  of  our  people,  and,  above  all,  a  more  scientific  control  and 
continuous  interlinked  development  of  all  that  these  items  imply  and 
contain; 

Southern  California,  especially,  among  American  communities, 
taught  by  her  intensive  horticulture  and  her  own  pressing  needs, 
has  gladly  accepted  the  forest  doctrine.  She  sees  clearly  just  what 
is  involved  in  the  great  cause  to  which  so  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  America  are  devoting  their  lives.  And  the  leader- 
.*ihip  of  all  the  communities  in  the  country  that,  like  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, want  more  orchards  and  gardens,  more  timber-clad  slopes, 
more  water  for  irrigation,  and  for  power,  better  laws,  and  wiser 
regulations  controlling  these  things, — is  a  leadership  that  has  made 
the  Forest  Service  idea  invincible  in  every  crisis,  and  is  carrying 
it  on  to  new  victories. 

It  is  the  merest  incident  of  the  game  that  while  the  American 
forest  system  is  coming  to  its  own  and  is  profoundly  aflfecting  for 
good  the  daily  lives  of  many  communities,  it  is  also  being  called 
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hard  names  here  and  there,  such  as  *'an  aristocracy/'  "a  robber 
of  plain  people,"  and  "an  incubus  on  national  progress." 

But  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  plain  and  square  telling  of 
the  public  exactly  what  is  being  done,  especially  when  great  issues 
are  at  stake.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  story  of  life  in  the  National 
Forests  might  be  printed  and  that  any  one  of  those  forests  might 
be  used  as  an  illustration,  a  concrete  example  of  how  a  forest  really 
deals  with  the  settlers,  the  mill  men,  the  tourists,  the  investors  who 
wish  to  employ  capital  and  open  up  new  sources  of  wealth.  Thus 
the  reader,  vaguely  conscious  of  a  struggle  centering  about  Jhe  for- 
est idea,  can  more  fully  realize  the  nature  of  the  National  Forests 
and  the  place  they  are  taking  in  the  social  and  industrial  order. 
Then  he  will  know  better  how  to  "line  up"  when  the  whole  prob- 
lem is  under  discussion. 

This  is  not  an  argument,  it  is  merely  a  simple  and  unadornea 
narrative,  and  although  I  am  myself  a  forest  officer,  I  have  seeii 
enough  of  the  other  side  to  give  due  and  ample  weight  to  every 
adverse  criticism.  Let  it  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  I  believe  in 
the  Forest  Service  and  in  the  men  who  have  created  it  from  small 
and  fragmentary  beginnings.  Gladly  and  fully  do  they  recognize 
their  responsibilities  to  the  American  people  for  one  of  the  most 
important  trusts  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  men  in  mod- 
ern times. 

California  has  many  forests,  and  is  well  contented  with  them.  In 
March,  1909,  the  total  acreage  in  National  Forests  in  this  State 
was  27,968,510,  distributed  among  twenty  forests.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  in  all  cases  the  area  given  for  a  forest  is  the  total 
within  its  boundaries,  which  include  more  or  lesfi  private  land.  For 
instance,  much  of  the  best  grazing  land,  about  all  the  agricultural 
land,  all  the  best  bodies  of  timber  (often  in  tracts  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  acres)  have  long  ago  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  really  two  Califomias,  you  know.  The  first  is  every- 
where known  in  song  and  story,  and  reports  it  self  in  thousands  of 
statistics.  It  lies  by  the  ocean,  it  occupies  the  fertile  valleys,  it  be- 
longs to  the  great  inland  islands  walled  in  by  levees,  it  has  coii- 
quered  the  rolling  hills,  the  broad  plains,  the  fine  champaign  country 
that  belts  the  mountains.  It  is  the  widely  advertised  California 
of  the  abundant  gardens,  great  orchards,  fruitful  fields — a  peopled 
land  fair  to  look  upon,  gridironed  by  railroads,  full  of  villages, 
towns  and  cities.  Some  of  it  is  level,  but  most  of  it  slopes  up  to 
mountains  or  down  to  streams  and  the  wide  Pacific.  Notwith- 
standing its  infinite  variety  of  soils,  climates  and  horticultural  pos- 
sibilities, it  now  has  one  all-pervading  characteristic — it  has  been 
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conquered,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  home-maker  and  the  farmer.  It 
is  neither  "northern"  nor  "southern,"  but  much  of  both. 

This  California  is  the  California  familiar  in  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  commercial  reports  and  the  daily  talk  of  men.  It  goes 
so  far  up  into  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  many  a  lovely  valley 
in  both  Coast  Range  and  Sierra,  that  it  seems  at  times  to  hasty 
observers  to  represent  all  that  there  is  or  can  be  of  this  great  land 
by  the  Pacific  shore.  Indeed,  it  claims  as  all  its  own  many  wide 
areas  of  the  Sierra  foothills  where  the  grape,  orange,  fig,  olive  and 
other  semi-tropical  products  thrive  in  perfection. 

When  forestry  began  to  take  shape  in  California  there  was  very 
little  left  for  the  forester  to  work  with  but  rocks  and  brush — land 
unfit  for  cultivation,  with  some  forests,  and  mere  fragments  of  for- 


A  Ranger's  Cabin 

ests  in  vast  ravines  or  on  the  heights  of  the  Sierras — silent,  im- 
mense, lonely  wastes,  snow-wrapped  all  winter  long.  There  the  foi- 
ester  has  found  and  is  developing  with  unresting,  unhasting  tu^ 
ergy,  another  and  no  less  wonderful  California  above  the  level  ot 
the  valleys,  above  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside,  Newcastle  and  Oro 
ville,  Porterville  and  Sonora.  It  lies  higher  than  what  we  have 
hitherto  called  the  Sierra  foothills,  and  really  is  lifted  up  on  the 
shining  shoulders  of  the  finest  mountains  in  America.  We  would 
not  be  Califomians  at  all,  if  we  did  not  believe  that ! 

This,  the  new-found  California,  higher  in  the  main  than  any 
of  the  mother-lode  towns  of  the  mines,  is  truly  that  wild  California 
of  Clarence  King  and  Dr.  Sudworth,  of  John  Muir  and  Stewart 
Edward  White.  It  is  where  Dr.  Gally's  grizzly  bear  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  pass,  sniffed  the  sage  brush  of  Nevada  and  turned  back 
into  his  forests.    I  think  that  happened  up  there  south  of  Tahoe 
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where  the  state  line  crosses  by  Job's  Peak.  This  is  that  land  In 
which  Bret  Harte's  "Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat"  were  lost  and  snowed 
in  until  John  Oakhurst,  the  gambler,  in  order  to  leave  more  bread 
for  the  young  runaways,  went  out  and  faced  white  and  silent  ter* 
ror,  and  "passed  in  his  checks."  Now  a  great  deal  of  that  l^nd  is 
the  forester's — green,  fertile  meadows,  superb  coniferous  forests, 
vast  cattle  ranges,  Alpine  passes  and  eternal  snows. 

What  a  realm  in  which  to  test,  work  out  and  put  in  shape  nev; 
forest  methods  adapted  to  these  conditions ;  not  the  forestry  of  the 
levels  and  lowlands,  but  forestry  adapting  itself  to  new  needs,  afid  on 
an  enormous  scale  of  operation!  When  the  time  comes  that  the 
waste  spaces  must  be  planted  with  trees,  we  shall  n^ed  thetn  by  the 
tens  of  millions  every  season. 

I  write  from  a  cabin  in  Township  8,  Range  22.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Haliburtons  and  all  the  other  nice  people  in  Hale's 
"Brick  Moon"  lived  away  back  where  townships  and  ranges  were 
the  only  distinguishing  terms.  My  cabin  is  three  thousand  feet 
up ;  and  yet  east,  north  and  west  are  higher  ridges.  The  one  to  thf 
west  is  but  a  single  barrier,  shutting  out  the  winds  and  fogs  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  but  the  ones  to  the  east  and  north  rise  into  im- 
mense snow  peaks.  The  rich  slopes  of  slate,  granite  and  volcanic 
soils  are  almost  everywhere  covered  with  heavy  undergrowth,  chiefly 
ceanothuses,  manzanitas,  Fremontodendrons  and  scrub  oaks.  Larger 
oaks  and  pines  form  the  main  forest.  By  the  abundant  springs  and 
streams  that  run  to  waste  are  willows,  poplars,  ashes,  azaleas,  dog- 
woods and  other  beautiful  trees. 

Here  and  there  are  pioneer  mountain  ranches  in  sheltered  places 
where  only  a  few  acres  are  fenced  and  the  rest  of  each  private  hold- 
ing is  used  as  open  range.  Very  few  of  these  ranches  can  yet  be 
called  profitable  in  the  agricultural  sense.  They  are  homes,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Some  of  them  are  steadily  improving  until  they 
are  little  Edens;  some  are  abandoned  and  go  back  to  the  iVilder- 
ness.  Some  of  these  thinly  settled  areas  are  in  the  National  For- 
ests and  the  young  men  brought  up  under  such  conditions  make 
some  of  our  most  effective  rangers. 

I  anticipate  a  question  about  "intensive  horticulture"  just  here. 
Is  not  a  large  area  of  a  National  Forest  adapted  to  the  home- 
makers  ? 

No  one  can  say  what  the  future  will,  give  us  in  the  way  of  bet- 
ter communication,  of  course,  but  many  years  will  pass  before 
home-seekers  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  on  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lands  inside  of  any  of  the  present  National  Forests  witli 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Many  private  tracts  are  for  sale,,  partly 
improved  with  little  houses,  some  fencing  and,  often,  old"  6i  ctj^rds. 
A  great  deal  of  possible  orchard  and  vineyard  land  is  now   for 
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sale  for  a  sum  less  than  the  clearing  and  improvements  have  cost 
— and  these  lands,  when  taken  up,  represented  the  pick  of  the 
r^on. 

The  forester  comes  into  a  land  like  this  and  gives  himself  over 
to  its  fascinating  problems.  At  first  it  seems  a  chaos  of  conflicting 
interests,  and  he  may  have  sincere  doubts  whether  in  the  long  run 
the  higher  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  can  be  secured  by  the 
forest  system.  He  sees  that  it  limits,  controls,  directs  many  lesser 
human  activities;  that  it  is  open  at  times  to  local  criticism;  that  it 
cannot  move  much  faster  than  the  community  does.  Then  he  begins 
to  seize  hold  of  a  broader  hope;  he  studies  the  people,  the  whole 
region,  the  social  life  and  industries,  the  resources  of  the  entire 
district.  He  tries  to  steady,  equalize,  balance,  develop  and  create 
everywhere,  until  the  forest  shall  stand  in  the  minds  of  all  men 
as  the  visible  expression  of  the  best  ideals  of  all  the  related  and  ad- 
jacent communities.  He  comes  to  see  and  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  forest  system  which  can  be  so  sane,  genuine  and  intelli- 
gent that  all  men  will  recognize  its  value,  will  look  up  to  it  as  in 
those  wonderful  medieval  cities  of  artisans  and  burghers,  men 
looked  upon  the  cathedral  as  the  central  fact  of  their  existence. 

The  forester  says:  "We  must  take  these  mountain-bred  boys 
from  homes  of  pioneers,  and  train  them  to  become  forest-men  of  an 
increasingly  useful  type.  We  must  make  homes  for  them,  organize 
and  educate  them,  give  them  high  hope,  eagerness,  enthusiasm ;  the 
divine  "power  to  drive  through  difficulties,  to  face  dangers  with  a 
laugh,  to  win  results  with  no  undue  pride,  to  "get  there  every 
time"  in  perfect  imconsciousness  that  it  is  worth  a  second  thought 
when  all's  done. 

In  forestry,  above  all  other  human  business,  the  nation  takes  up 
something  that  makes  for  permanence.  We  do  not  measure  from 
year  to  year,  nor  from  decade  to  decade,  but  for  periods  of  hun- 
dreds of  years,  all  interlocked  and  held  together.  We  work  up  here 
on  our  trail  systems,  but  behind  the  few  miles  we  can  build  or  mend 
in  a  season  we  see  the  network  of  trails  of  fifty  years  hence,  when 
rhore  than  half  a  million  people  are  likely  to  camp  in  our  forests 
and  uplands  every  season.  We  test  a  few  species  in  little  nurseries, 
and  make  that  the  beginning  of  thousand-acre  plantations.  We  ex- 
perimentally burn  a  few  square  yards  of  chaparral,  saving  the  tree 
growth,  and  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  forests  again, 
where  they  once  grew  before  the  Indians'  classic  methods  (Piute 
forestry)  changed  miles  of  timber  into  wastes  of  chaparral.  The  for- 
est areas,  thus  reconquered,  will  not  only  help  to  lessen  the  comiujj 
timber  famine,  but  will  store  and  conserve  more  water  and  power 
for  the  coming  thirty  millions,  who  will  inhabit  that  other,  better- 
known  California  of  gardens  and  farms. 

Forestry  aims  at  so  much  that  must  be  considered  "in  the  lon^ 
run"  and  "by  the  large", — if  the  meaning  of  that  old  New  England 
phrase  still  surviyes  in  common  speech — in  Lincoln's  great  words, 
it  must  be  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  or  it 
is  foredoomed  to  failure.  But  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  it  have  come  to  know  that  we  are  blazing  the  way,  and  that  the 
ti-ack  broadens  on  and  on.  We  know  that  our  work  is  needed, 
and  is  understood  by  the  American  people,  and  in  their  service  th** 
American  Forest  System  finds  its  reason  for  existence. 

North  Fork,  California. 
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Review  of  Reviews 8.00 


OUR  PRICE 


value  16.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Independent    2.00 

Success   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  9S.50,  value  14.60 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

McClure's    1.60 

Review  of  Reviews .'  3.00 


OUR  PRICE  94.25,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

McClure's    1.60 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.26 

OUR  PRICE  9SJC5,  value  |4.26 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Great  Soutnwest   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  92.08,  value  13.60 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Outdoor  Life 1.60 


OUR  PRICE  9SJC5,  value  14.00 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Sunset    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  99.00,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

National  Magrazine   1.50 

Designer    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  94.00,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

World  To-Day   1.60 

Hampton's    1.60 

OUR  PRICE  98.80,  value  |6.00      OUR  PRICE  98.50,  value  16.00      OUR  PRICE  98.80,  value  $4.60 


OUT  WEST 11.60 

National  Magazine 1.60 

Great  Southwest 1.00 

OUR  PRICE  9839,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

OutinsT    ».00 

National  Magazine 1.60 

OUR  PRICE  94.08,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

Outinar    «-00 

Sunset    l.SO 

OUR  PRICE  94JM,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Outiner    S'OO 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

OUR  PRICE  94JM,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  liaffaslne 1.60 

Outlnff    t.00 

OUR  PRICE  94.76,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Maffaslne 1.60 

Scribner's t.00 


OUR  PRICE  95.90^  Talue  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Maffaslne 1.60 

Sunset  1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98JC5,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset 1.60 

American    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98.00^  value  $4.(0 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset  1.60 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..  1.26 

OUR  PRICE  98.18,  value  $4.26 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset   1.60 

World  To-Day   1.60 

OUR  PRICE  98.89,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

World's  Work    3.00 

Delineator    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  98.76,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

World's   Work    3.00 

Everybody's    1.60 


"Write  for  prices  on  any  mavastne  or  dab. 

BetsMlehed  mK^ntm  may  take  orders  for  any  of  these  clubs  at  the  above  prices,  and  retain 
the  reffular  commission.  Anyone  desiring  to  become  an  asent  may  do  so  by  sending  tw# 
orders  with  Mrmt  remittance. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

315  Mason  Opera  House  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  California 


Digitized  by 
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MAGAZINE  BARGAINS 


>¥e  Kav«  mad*  a  select  list  for   19iO  — ORDER  NOW,   as  many  publishers 
-will  soon  increase  tKeir  subscription  price. 


OUT  WEST  and 


T6tal 
Value 

Ainslee's  Magazine    |8.30  for 

American  Boy   2.60  " 

American  Farm  Review 1.75  " 

American  Homes  &  Gardens...   4.50  '* 

American  Home  Monthly   2.50  '' 

American  Masrazlne 3.00  " 

American  Photosrraphy  3.00  ** 

American  Poultry  Advocate...  2.00  ** 

American    Poultry    Journal ....   2.00  " 

American  Thresherman 2.50  *' 

Argonaut     5.60  " 

Atlantic  Monthly  5.60  " 

Black    Cat    2.50  " 

Blue  Book  8.00  " 

Bohemian    3.00  " 

Book-keeper    2.60  ** 

Bookman     4.00  " 

Breeder's  €razette  8.25  " 

Burr  Mcintosh   Monthly 4.50  " 

California  Cultivator    2.50  " 

Cassier's  Masasine    4.50  " 

Century  Masrazlne   5.50  *' 

Children's  Maerazlne   2.50  " 

Christian  Herald  (N.  Y) 3.00  " 

Commoner   2.50  " 

Cosmopolitan  2.60  " 

Country  Ldfe  in  America 5.50  " 

Craftsman    4.50  " 

Current  Literature 4.60  " 

Delineator    2.50  ** 

Desiffner    2.50  " 

DressmakinsT  at  Home 2.50  " 

Educational  Foundations 2.75  " 

Electric  Railway  Journal 4.50  " 

Electrical   World   4.50  " 

Enerineerlner  News 6.50  " 

Enerineeriner  Record  4.50  " 

Etude  (for  music  lovers) 8.00  " 

Everybody's    8.00  " 

Fanciers'  Monthly  2.25  " 

Farm  and  Ranch 2.50  " 

Farm  Journal  (5  years) 2.50  *' 

Farm  Poultry   2.00  " 

Field  and  Stream 8.00  " 

Forest  and  Stream 4.50  " 

Forum   8.50  " 

Game  Fanciers'  Journal 2.00  " 

Garden  Mafirazine 2.50  " 

Gentlewoman    1.70  " 

Gk>od  HousekeepinsT  2.75  " 

Good  Literature  1.86  " 

Graphic     4.00  " 

Great  Southwest 2.50  " 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 2.00  " 

Green  Book  Album 3.00  " 

Grizzly  Bear    2.50  " 

Gunter's  Maspazine 8.00  " 

Hampton's  Magazine 3.00  ** 

Harper's  Bazar   . . . ; 2.50  " 

Harper's  Maerazine  5.50  " 

Harper's  Weekly   5.60  *' 

Health    2.60  " 

Health  Culture  Masrazine 2.50  " 

Holland's  Masrazine 2.50  " 

Home  Needlework  2.26  " 

House  and  Garden 4.50  " 

House  Beautiful   4.00  " 

Housewife   1.86  " 

Human  Life   2.60  " 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper   2.50  " 

Independent   4.50  " 

Inland  Poultry  Journal 2.00  " 

JefTersonian  (weekly)   2.50  " 

Judge^^jjj^^^^^^T^^^^^^^^^^CjS^^^ 


Cost 

2.16 
1J» 
8.80 
2.00 
2.20 
2.00 
1.75 
1.76 
2.00 


OUT  WEST  and 


4.80 
2.10 
2.76 
2.60 
2.16 
8.60 
2.40 
8.76 
2.26 
4.00 
6.10 
2.16 
2410 
2.00 
2.20 
4.60 
8.76 
8.76 
2.80 
2.00 
1.96 
2.60 
4.20 
4.20 
0.06 
4.20 
2.60 
2.66 
2.00 
2.25 
2.15 
1.76 
2JM 
8JM 
8.10 
1.76 
2.16 
1.60 
2.20 
1.60 
8.60 
1.00 
1.76 
2.76 
2.16 
2.70 
2.60 
2.16 
6.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.16 
2.26 
2.00 
8.75 
8.60 
1.70 
2.16 
2.26 
8JI0 
1.76 
l.fW 
5.90 


8.10 
2J(0 
1.80 
2.40 
2.26 
2.26 
2.70 
1.86 
1410 
4.70 
2.25 
ZJSO 
8.75 


Total 

Valae  Cest 

Ladles'  World   |2.00  "  91.86 

Leslie's  Weekly 6.60  **  0.10 

Life    6.60  "  0.70 

Lippincott's  Magazine 4.00  "  8.25 

LitUe  Folks  (Salem)  new 2.60  "  2.80 

McCall's  Maer.  and  Pattern 2.00  "  1.80 

McClure's  Majrazine 8.00  *'  2.60 

Magrazine  of  Mysteries 2.60  "  2.10 

Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home.   1.70  "  14M 

Metropolitan  Magazine 8.00  "  2J20 

Modern  Prisdlla 2.26 

Motor  Boat 8.60 

Musician    8.00 

National  Home  Journal 2.00 

National  Magrazine 8.00 

National  Sportsman 2.50 

New  Engrland  Homestead 2.60 

New  Enerland  Magrazine 8.00 

New  Idea  (N.  T.)  fashiens 2.00 

Normal  Instructor 2.25 

North  American  Review 6.50 

Orangre  Judd  Farmer 2.60 

Outdoor  Life 8.00 

Outins  Magrazine 4.60 

Outlook    4.60 

Overland  Monthly 8.00  "  8JM 

Pacific  Monthly   8.00  "  2.20 

Pearson's  Magrazine 3.00  *'  2JiO 

People's  Home  Journal 1.86  "  1.60 

Petaluma  Weekly  Poultry  J'rn'l  2.50  *'  8.00 

Pet  Stock  Magrazine 2.00  "  1.80 

Photo  Era   8.00  "  2.20 

Physical  Culture 3.00  "  ZJiO 

Pictorial  Review  and  pattern..   2.50  "  2.20 

Popular  Science  Monthly 2.60  '*  2.20 

Poultry  Culture 2.00  "  1.70 

Poultry  Herald    2.00  "  1.70 

Poultry  Keeper 2.00  "  1.70 

Poultry  Success 2.00  "  1.80 

Primary  Plans   2.50  "  2.10 

Puck 6.50  "  OJSO 

Putnam's  Magrazine    4.60  "  8.00 

Recreation    4.50  "  80(0 

Red  Book   3.00  "  2.70 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 2.00  "  1.70 

Review  of  Reviews   4.50  "  8.80 

School   Journal    2.50  "  2.80 

Scientific  American   4.50  "  4.20 

Scribner's  Magrazine 4.50  "  4.00 

Short  Stories   8.00  "  2J50 

Smart  Set   4.50  **  8.00 

Smith's  Magrazine 3.00  "  2.70 

Southern  Cultivator 2.50  "  2.10 

St.   Nicholas    4.50  "  44.10 

Strand  Magazine   3.00  "  2.80 

Suburban  Life 4.50  "  SMO 

Success    2.50  "  9.20 

Sunset  Magazine   3.00  "  2.00 

Teacher's  Magrazine 2.50  "  2.30 

Technical  World  Magrazine 3.00  "  2.60 

Theatre  Magrazine 5.00  '*  4.20 

Toilettes    3.60  "  8.00 

Travel   Magrazine    3.00  "  2.60 

Van  Norden  Magrazine 3.00  "  2.20 

Vogrue    5.50  "  6.00 

Watson's  JefTersonian    2.60  "  2.00 

West  Coast  Magrazine 2.50  "  2.00 

Whist    2.50  "  2JS0 

Woman's  Home  Companion 3.00  "  2.40 

Woman's  National  Dally 2.60  "  1.90 

World  To-Day    8.00  **  2.20 

World's  Chronicle    3.00  "  2.25 

World's  Work    4.50  "  2.76 

Youirg^s__Magazln^^^^^^^^^^jOO^|^^^j40 


ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  FOR  ONE  FULL  TEAR.  Subscriptions  may  be  aew,  reaewal,  or 
exteasloBS.  Magrazlnes  may  be  sent  to  one  or  to  separate  addresses.  Additional  postagre  is 
charged  on  Canadian  and  Foreign  subscriptions.  If  you  do  Pot  find  what  you  want,  send  us 
vour  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  the  lowest  possible  price.  We  will  duplicate  any  offer  made 
by  any  reputable  agent,  agency,  or  publisher. 


PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

315  Maoon  Opera  House  Bldg., 


p.  O.  BOX  625, 
Sto.  a 


Los  AngeleSy  Cat 
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A  QUESTION... 


Artyvmm  FmuAtr  ofPttUry,  Dot$,  Pigeoiu  and P*t$  hr  plea$mn  or  pnSt 

Then  you  want  the  Fanden'  Journal  o(  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  paper  that  k  read 
by  every  Poultry-Keeper  and  Dog  and  Pet-Stock  Fancier  from  British  Columbia 
to  Mexico — the 

PACIFIC    COAST  FANCIER'S  NONTHLY 

It  was  established  in  1886,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated,  handsome  and  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover.  Every  prominent  breeder  advertises  in  its  pages,  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  posted  in  all  that  sroew  on  in  the  Poultry,  Dog  and  Pet-Stock  world  of  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  you  need  the  Fanciers'  Monthly. 

The  Fanciers'  Monthly  is  the  Pioneer  Poultry  Journal  of  the  Pacific  Coast  It  has 
alvvays  been  and  is  today  recognized  all  over  the  United  States  as  the  poultry  magazine 
ai  the  West,  thoroughly  practical,  strictly  up-to-date — not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  if 
you  want  to  make  poultry  pay. 

Th^  Fanciers'  Monthly  has  for  ten  years  beejn  a  favorite  with  breeders  of  Dogs,  Pig- 
eons and  Pets.    It  pays  its  readers  and  it  pays  its  advertisers. 

Tht  Fanciers'  Monthly  is  beautifully  illustrated,  brim  full  of  good  reading,  and  is  a 
prime  favorite  with  successful  breeders. 

Th^  Fanciers*  Monthlv  costs  but  little.  No  person  who  keeps  fowls  or  pets,  few  or 
many,  can  afford  not  to  take  it.  Try  it!  Accept  nothing  claimed  to  be  just  as  good. 
There  is  but  one  Fanciers'  Monthly.     It  ha-s  many  imitators,  but  no  equals. 

Send  your  address  and  $1.00  and  receive  the  Fanciers'  Monthly  regularly  for  two 
years,  being  but  fifty  cents,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  trial    one    year    for    seventy-five    cents. 


:addrb88: 


FANCIERS'  MONTHLY 


San  Jose,  California 


•^^          "Photographer 

^  Portrait   Specialtiet,  GatB*- 
borough,  Van  Dyck  and 
Ochie  Proceifes 

Studio:                                           Phones; 

3^25.  Broadway            *^^l 

SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

When  You  Travel 


Whethmr  by... 

Flying  Machine,  by  Buiro  or 
On  Fool 

IVe  Can  Clothe  and  Equip  You 


TEt  Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

Greale$i  Sporting  Gom/i  Houm  mi 
Ihe  Pacific  Coast 

138-142  S.  Main  Loa  Angeka,  Cal 


Jvat  M7,  <<I  Mw  yonr  ad.  la  <K>UT  WB  ST  HAOAZINB" 
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A  YSIDE 
PRESS  m 


W£  PRINT  OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


837  S.  Spring  St. 


Los  Angdes,  Cal. 


tllWII   TtlClTDIPIl    rain    PDCm    Prrreats  early  wrlnklM.    It  U  not  a  fracklc  coatlac :  H  i» 
Ml  III    inCniniuHL  UULU    UnUin    moTMthem.    ANYY0C0..4r  North  Main  St.,Lo«Aaf«lM 

H«lp— AU  Kinds.    See  Hummel  Bros,  ft  Co.,  116-118  E.  Second  St.   Tel.  Main  509. 
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PACIFIC  ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY 

Operated  ov«r  600    mil«8  of  tracK  and  r«acK«« 
tH«  most  important  points  in  SoutK«rn  California 

M^  I  AUI/V  The  world'!  famous  mountain  trolley  trip.  Takes  you  up  6,000  feet  above 
mi  •   l^VrTTJ!^      the  sea.    This  is  the  foremost  side  trip  in  California. 

nV  A^U  DAIM^C  San  Pedro,  (where  connection  is  made  with  steamers  for  CatJillna, 
M^WUnXdrk  T\JU%  I  <9  San  Dlejfo  and  northern  points).  Loner  Beach  (the  Atlantic  City  of 
the  Pacific  Coast),  Naples,  Huntingrton  Beach,  Newport  and  Balboa.  The  delightful  surf  line 
ride  for  miles  alone  the  breakers. 

A^Kai*  DAitvfft  t^f  Iti^At^ct  Pasadena  (the  home  of  Millionaires).  South  Pasadena 
VFUm'  romU  Ol  UKereSl  and  Cawston's  Ostrich  Farm.  San  Gabriel  Mission. 
Covins  and  Olendora  (ride  throucrh  the  oransre  proves).  Sierra  Madre,  where  the  trail  up 
Mt.  Wilson  beffins.  Casa  Verdusro  (on  the  Glendale  Line)  where  the  quaint  old  Spanish  Res- 
taurant is  located.  Here  Spanish  Dinners  are  served  as  in  days  crone  by. 
For  further  information  and  descriptive  literature,  write  to 

D.  A.  MUNGKR*  General  Passenger  Agent 
294  PaciAc  £l«ctric  Dld|(.  l^os  An|(«Us,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18^  1909. 
The  Mathie  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

For  several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medi- 
cines for  indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but 
to  no  avail.  My  father  asked  me  to  try  MATHIE'S 
MALT  TONIC,  and  after  using  it  for  some  time  I  felt 
much  better  and  my  general  health  was  much  improved, 
and  I  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Yours  gratefully, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 


MATMIE    MALT    TONIC 

$1.50  Per  Dozen  .    Delivered 

Ihe  Mathie  Brewing  Co.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  Phone  Ex.  942        Sunset  Phone  East  66 

iilYUn  .TUCITDIPil    Pni  n    PDCIH    preTeata  early  wrinkles.    It  is  not  a  freckle  coatlmr:  It  r» 
All  I  lU  "*  I  nU  I  nluRL   bULU    UnCAin    moTes  them.    AKYVO  CO.,  427  North  Main  St.,  Loa  AasvlM 
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Do  You  Know 
California? 

Many  people  who  have  lived  in  the  State  all  their  lives  and 
traveled  much  are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the  beauties  of 
Calif omia,  simply  because  they  have  always  traveled  by  night. 
They  have  missed  the  grand  scenery,  the  great  ranches  and 
orchards,  the  canyons  and  the  streams^  You  can  take  in  all 
these  wonders  by  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  new  daylight 
train,  the 

Shore  Line  Limited 

Lreaves  the  Arcade  Station,  Los  Angeles,  at  8  o'clock  every 
morning  and  arrives  at  9:30  the  same  evening  at  Third  and 
Townsend  Station,  San  Francisco. 

AU  that  modem  railway  science  has  devised  in  comfort- 
producing  equipment  and  service  are  at  your  command  on  this 
delightful  train. 

Diner,  Gentlemen's  Buffet,  Library,  Parlor  Observation 
and  Parlor  Cars. 

Stops  should  be  made  en  route  at  Ssnta  Barbarat 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Del  Monte,  Santa  Cmx, 
San  Jose,  (LIdL  Observatory,)  Palo  Alto. 

For  tickets  and  information,  apply  at 

600  S.  Spring  Street,  comer  Sixth 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Southern  Pacific 
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On.... 
The  Trail 


Grand 
Canyon 


OF  ARIZONA 

r\N  Bright  Angel  Trail 
^^  trip  to  the  river— deep 
down  in  the  earth  a  mile  and 
more~vou  see  the  history  of 
the  birth  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  this  earth  and  all 
glorified  by  a  rainbow  beauty 
of  color.  Trails  are  open 
the  year  'round. 
ELxcursion  rates  during  summer 
Q  Bear  in  mind  when  going 
East— The... 

California    ^ 


^  Exclusively  for  first   class 
travel.     Our  folders  tell. 


JNO.  J.  BYRNE.  A.P.T.M. 
LOSANGELES 


jMt  MIT,  «I  Mw  jmwa  ■«.  flm  <«OUT  WVST  MAOAXflVV 
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Hotel 
Virginia 


Long  Beach, 
California 

The  most  magnificent  strand  standing  hostelry  in  the  world,  combining  every  luxury  and 
convenience  oi  the  twentieth  century.    Twenty-two  miles  sbuth  of  Los  Angeles.     Thirty 
minutes'  ride  on  Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific  Electric  Railroads. 
Attractions  are  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Polo,  Dancing,  Ridipg,  Motor- 
ing and  other  out-of-door  pastimes. 

American  plan.    Absolutely  fireproof.    Celebrated  Virginia  Orchestra. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

CARL   STANLEY,    Manager 


THE  HOTEL  EMPRESS 

Of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company' $  Hotel  Syaiem 

At  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada 


Queen  of  Canadian  Tourist  Resorts,  in  its 
magnificent  situation  at  southern  end  of  Van- 
couver Island.  Excellent  bathing,  boating, 
sailing,  canoeing.  Golf  played  every  day  in 
the  year  on  the  Cak  Bay  links,  over  a  splen- 
did 18-hole  course.  Splendid  shooting,  fishing 
and  mountain  climbing  on  the  Island.  Bear, 
deer,  elk,  grouse,  pheasant  and  duck  in  abun- 
dance. Salmon  and  trout  in  lakes  and  streams. 
Good  motoring  in  all  directions,  including  the 
famous  road  to  Alberni. 

Open  All  the  Year- 
Climate  Delightful 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Send  for  illustrated  literature,  prices,  etc. 
Address 


B.  H.  HUMBLE,  Manager  "THE  EMPRESS'*  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada 

'THE  EMPRESS''  is  supplied  with  every  modern  luxury  and  convenience 


Hummel  Bros.  &  Co.  furnish  best  help.    116-118  E.  Second. 
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The  Value 
of  Personal  Knowledge 


Personal  knowledge  is  the  winning  factor  in  the  culminatii^ 
contests  of  this  competitive  age  and  when  of  ample  character  it 
placet  iti  fortunate  possessor  in  the  front  ranks  of 

The  Well  Informed  of  the  World. 

A  vast  fund  of  personal  knowledge  is  really  essential  to  tiie 
achievement  of  tht  highest  excellence  in  any  field  of  human  effort 

A  Knowledge  ol  Forms,  Knowledge  of  Functions  and 
Knowledge  of  Pioducts  are  all  of  the  utmost  value  and  in  ques- 
tions of  life  and  health  wihen  a  true  and  wholesome  remedy  it 
desired  it  should  be  remembered  that  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir 
of  Senna,  manufactured  by  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.,  is  an 
ethical  product  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  most 
eminent  physician  and  gives  universal  satisfaction,  because  it  it 
a  remedy  of 

Known  Quality,  Known  Excellence  and  Known  Component 
Pttrts  and  has  won  the  valuable  patronage  of  millions  of  the 
Well  Informed  of  the  world,  who  know  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge  and  from  actual  use  that  it  is  the  first  and  best  of 
family  laxatives,  for  which  no  extravagant  or  unreasonable 
claims  are  made. 

This  valuable  remedy  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
under  the  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs — and  has  attained  to  w<M-ld- 
^fi^e  acceptance  as  the  most  excellent  family  laxative.  As  its 
pure  laxative  principles,  obtained  from  Senna,  are  well  knowti  to 
physicians  and  the  Well  Informed  of  the  world  to  be  the  best 
we  have  adopted  the  more  elaborate  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs  and 
Elixir  of  Senna — as  more  fully  descriptive  of  the  remedy,  but 
doubtless  it  will  always  be  called  for  by  the  shorter  name  of — 
Syrup  of  Figs — and  to  get  its  beneficial  effects,  always  note,  when 
purchasing  the  full  name  of  the  Company — California  Fig  Syrup 
Co.— printed  on  the  front  of  every  package,  whether  vou  call 
for — Sjrrup  of  Fig^s— or  by  the  full  name — Syrup  of  Figs  vad 
Elixir  of  Senna. 


California  Fig  Syrup  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  London.'tnK.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Merchants&BankersOilCo. 

Owens,  Kern  River  and  Midway  patented 
lands.  No  debts.  $40,000  In  the  treasury. 
A  safe  investment  and  a  sure  profit  earner. 
Will  earn  nearly  100  per  cent  outside  Mid- 
way holdingrs.  Managed  by  oil  men  of  the 
highest  Inteerrity.  100.000  shares  only  at 
40  cents.  Part  of  this  block  already  sub- 
scribed.    Investigrate. 

Officers — Judere  J.  W.  Campbell,  banker 
and  capitalist  of  Ohio,  president;   Dr.  W, 

A.  Prance,  capitalist  and  banker,  treas- 
urer; Georgre  E.  Hart,  real  estate,  secre- 
tary; E.  A.  Wiltsee,  greneral  manaerer. 

Directors — Judgre   J.   W.   Campbell;    Lee 

B.  Durstine,  president  North  American 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dr.  W. 
A.  France:  G.  G.  Gillette,  mining:  operator 
and  oil  producer;  Nathan  Hale,  former 
consrressman ;  Georgre  E.  Hart;  G.  W. 
Luckey,  R.  R.  contractor  and  oil  pro- 
ducer; S.  P.  Mulford,  attorney  and  banker. 
Los  •Angeles;  Frank  P.  Peard,  banker  and 
broker.  Baltimore:  Sydney  Smith,  capi- 
talist. 


FILL  THIS  OUT 
Kindly  mail  me  complete  information  re- 
grardingr  Merchants  and  Bankers  Oil  Co. 

Name   

City 

Street  No 

Tel.  No 

Merchants  and  Bankers  OH  Company, 
604-5-«  Story  Bnlldlns,  Los  Angeles 


SPRING  SUITS 


For  Men  and  Boys 


Perfection  in  Style  and  Fit 
Quality  is  the  very  best  and 
Prices  too  are  the  lowest. 
Mens  Suits $10,  $12.50, $15 up 
Boys*  Suits  $3.50,  $5,  $6.50  op 
Newest  things  in  furnishings. 
G>rrect  Shapes  in  Hats 


MULLEN  &  BLUETT 

BROADWAY  AT  SIXTH  ST. 

The  QnUity  Store 


FISHING 

How,  Wlien,  Wliere—     

Wliat  to  Take 

Illustrated  book  128  pages.     Tells  how  to  fly  cast;   how  t 
bait  cast:  hints  on  fly  flshiii«r:  hints  on  bait  casting*,  flsher 
men's  knots;  special  articles  on  game  flsh  and  their  history 
list  of  flshine  resorts;  also  copy  of  this  month's  NATIONAx^ 
SPORTSMAN,  special  FISHING  number;  both  to  any  address  for  10  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,  Inc,  67  Federal  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


7fOM£/8/ 
MAIN  8666 


ODAKS 


p  A  TFNTS  "^"^"^  F^AY       Protect  Your  Idea! 

■   .lJr".TT;~JL^^ "Fortunes  in  Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent,"  and  hand- 
2  BOOKS  FREE:  some  61-page  Guide  Book. 

Send  sketch  or  photo  or  model  and  full  description  of  your  invention  for  free  report  as 
to  patentability.    Write  for  proof  of  great  successes  of  my  clients. 

I  advertise  my  clients'  U.  S.  patents  for  sale — Special  Offer. 

Prompt  services   and   excellent  testimonials. 
E.  K.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  803  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Published  Monthly  at  Lob  Angelet,  California 
Entered  at  the  Los  Ansreles  Postofflce  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


A  _i__^^^2^5^^^    D<fc*^*  ^*^^  **®  cheerfully  furnished  on  application.     Special  discounts 

•i^QV^rTISina  Kaivs  •  •  allowed  on  3,  6  and  12  month  contracts,  flates  of  cover-pagres 
and  other  preferred  spaces  (whdn  available)  will  be  named  on  application.  The  publishers  reserve 
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XEbc  (Betman  Savings 
anb  Xoan  Societie 

Savings  (The  German  Bank >      Commbrcial 

tM«ab«  ol  lU  Aaocwted  Sani^t  BMib  oi  Su  hfuicMcvJ 

526  California  St«»  San  Francisco^  CaL 


Cuannteed  Capital 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
Resenre  and  Contingent  Funds 
Deposits  Dec.  31.  1909    . 
Total  Assets 


$  1.200.000.00 
$  1.000.000.00 
$  1.529.978.50 
$38,610,731.93 
$41,261,682.21 


Reraittanea  may  ba  mada  by  Draft  Peat  OflRca,  or 
Walla.  Farso  A  Go's.  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Bx- 
presa. 

Office  Hoars:  10  o'cloek  A.  M.  to  8  oVk>ek  P.  IC. 
axcept  Saturdajrs  to  12  o'clock  M.  and  Saturday  mv^ 
nlwra  from  6.^10  o'clock  P.  IL  to  8  o'ck>ck  P.  M..  for 
receipt  of  deposits  only 

OPFlCmiS:  Preafcient.  N.  Ohlandt:  First  Vice 
President.  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-PreaMent.  Emil 
Rohta:  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmklt:  Assistont  Cashier. 
William  Herrmann :  Secretary,  George  Toumy;  As- 
sistant Secretary.  A.  H.  MuUer;  Goodf allow  A  Eelk, 
General  Attomejrs. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS:  N.  Ohlandt  Daniel 
Meyer.  EmU  Rohte.  Ign.  Steinhanlt.  I.  N.  Walter.  J. 
W.  Van  B^riren.  F.  Tillmann.  Jr..  E.  T.  Krusa  and  W. 
&  Goodf-llow. 

MISSION  BRANCH.  2672  Mission  Street  be- 
tween tlBt  and  22nd  Street  For  receipt  and  payment 
of  Deposits  onl  '^.  C.  W    Hbybr.  Manasar, 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  482  Clement  St! 
between  5*h  and  6th  Avenues.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only.    W.  C  Heyer,  Manacer, 


Los  Angeles 
Brewing  Company's 


Pvr*  and  'WHolwae 


LAGER  BEERS 

Are  a  Home  Product  not  ex- 
celled by  any  Elastem 
Manufacture 


IVhy  Not  Try  It? 


PHONES 

Sotet  East  820         Home  Ezch.  820 


The  Khaki  Suit 


Nothing  is  so  thorougihly 
characteristic  of  the  great 
open  Southwest  as  the 
Khaki  suit,  in  which  both 
men  and  women  delight 
to  indulge.  We  make  it 
— and  are  responsible  for 
its  popularity. 

GOVT  KHAKI 
FUSTIAN  CLOTH 
CORDUROY 
CORDUROY-KHAKI 
ARMY  DUCK 
CANVAS 

Eumrything  for  th0 
Outing  Trip 


TS6  Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.t  Inc. 

Cr€ate$i  SporHnw  GooJt  Houte  on 
the  Pacific  Loa»t 

1 38- 1 42  S.  Main  Los  Angeles,  Col. 

t 


3ivBt  Nattnnal  Hank 

Statement  of  Conditions  at  the  close  of 
business  January  31,  1910 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $11,635,859.14 

Bonds,  Securities,  Etc 2,534,650.00 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange. .     5,400,058.49 

Total   $19,570,567.63 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $  1,250,000.00 

Surplus  St  Undivided  Profits    1,727,876.49 

Circulation    1,175,197.50 

Deposits 15,417,493.64 

Total   $19,570,567.63 

OFFICERS 

J.  M.  Elliott.  President 
Stoddard  Jess,  Vice  Pres. 

Jno.  P.  Burke,  Vice  Pres. 

W.  C.  Patterson.  Vice  Pres. 
Jno,  S.  Cravens,  Vice  Pres. 
W.   T.   S.    Hammond,   Cashier 
A.  C.  Way,  Asst.  Cashier 

E.  S.  Pauly.  Asst.  Cashier 
E.  W.  Coe,  Asst.  Cashier 

A.  B.  Jones,  Asst.  Cashier 
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Bailey's  RnUm*  Complexkm 
Brashes  *sf  Massage  Rollers 

Makm,  Emp  uid  lUstor*  Beaatj  in  NataN's  •wb  waj 


ifiil  FLAT-gNPgP  TEETH 

with  dreaUr  bitinff  edffea  that  rtmorm  dust  caps, 
ekanae  tha  akin  in  tha  t>ath.  open  the  poraa.  and  ffiva 
new  lifa  to  tha  whola  body.  Bailey's  Rubbbb 
Bbubhbb  are  all  mada  thla  way.  Mailed  for  prica. 
Bmomf  •f  hnHaUwu.  At  all  daalara. 
Bailay'a  Robber  Complezloa  Braak  .  .  $  .SO 
Ballay'a  Robber  Maaaaca  Roller  ...  .50 
Bailey's  Bath  and  Shampoo  Brash  .75 

Bailay's  Robber  Bath  sad  Pleeh  Broah     .       .        1.00 
Bailey's  Robber  Toilet  Brash  (s«all)    .       .  .35 

Bailay'a  Skin  Food  (large  Jar)  ...         .50 

Bailex*8 

Won  t  Slip 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  alip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
amooth  Ica^  or  mar  tha 
most  hiffhiy  polished 
floor.  Mada  in  five 
4l«ea,intemaldlamater: 
Mo.  17.  Htn.:No.  18.9^ 
in.:  No.  19.  H  in.:  Na 
20.  1  in.:  No.  21. 1\4  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of 
price,  SOe.  per  pair. 
AgtntMWanM. 

100  P^t  RtthUt  Calakgut  Fmc 

C.  J.  BAILBT  Jk  CO..  23  Boytataa  St.  BOSTON,  Mass. 


StniMtsM    ACTUIfll 

60  years.  Sold  by  all 
DniKRlsts.  tt  cents. 
Gharieatown,  Xaaa. 


100  CALIFORNIA 

BUNGALOW 
PLANS 

FOR  $1.00 


The  California 
Bungralow  is  a 
"Home  to  Live  In" — 
a  comfortable,  eco- 
nomical dwelllngr: 
appeals  to  people  of 
artistic  taste  every- 
where, and  is  suited  to  all  climates.  If 
YOU  intend  to  build  now  or  later,  get 
"Home  Builders'  "  collection  of  100  homes 
(not  houses)  Including:  floor  plans,  eleva- 
tions, exterior  and  Interior  views.  They 
give  more  ideas  about  buildlner  bungra- 
lows  and  furnishing  them  than  any  other 
work  published.  Full  speciflcatlons  and 
details  sold  at  low  cost.  This  collection 
shows  "Homes  to  Live  In"  Just  like  our 
homes,  100  plans,  postpaid,  for  SI. 00. 
Write  now.  "HOME  BUILDERS."  400 
Mason  Opera  House,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
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where  are  'J^ 
the  capitals  * 

They  are  before  you — under  your   fingf  rs  ready  to  imprint  themselves  on  the 
paper  at  a  tingle  stroke   if  the   typewriter  is   a 


SmMi 


A  visible  kevboard— one  with  every  character  in  sight  is  the  quickest  keyboard 
to  learn,  anci  the  speediest  and  most  accurate  when  learned. 

Writing  in  sight  is  an  advantage,  of  course — a  Smith  Premier  advantage,  of 
course,  but  a  keyboard  with  every  character  in  sight  is  an  advantage  so  decided 
that  it  should  govern  your  selection  of  a  typewriter. 

If  the  typewriter  offered  you  lacks  a  visible  keyboard,  investigate  one  that  has 
this  feature  before  you  buy. 

Write  for  infonnalibn.    THE  SMITH   PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Syracuse  N.  Y. 

Branches  everywhere. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Yonr  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot* EaM,  the  antiseptic  powder 
for  tlie  feet.  It  re.ieves  puiniui,  swullen, 
Bmarting.  nervous  feet,  and  fnstantly  t»  kes  the 
■ting  out  of  ourns  and  bunions.  It's  tbe 
greatest  com  Tort  discovery  of  the 
a«e.  Allen*»  F«xit— Ease  makes  tiRht-flttinff 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain  cure  for 
inffrowrii  g  nails,  sweatinR.  callous  and  tired, 
aching  feet.  We  have  over  8U,  000  tmtimnniii  Is. 
TRY  IT  TO-l>AY.  Sold  everywhere,  r.c. 
Do  not  R(*c*<*pt  any  sabMtltute.  Sent  by 
mail  for  25o.  in  Ntnmps. 

crBcre  triai^  package 

r  ImEiK   sent  by  mail. 
MOTHER  GRAY'S  HWEET  POW- 

'^  PER.S,  the  bent  medicine  for  Feverish,  sickly 

^n  •  pfncnt    Children.     Sold  bv  Dniggists  everywhere. 
one  Allen's        Trial  Packaxe  FREE.    Addres*, 
Foot-Ease.**    A  I.I. EN  S.  OL3ISTED«  l.eRoy.  N.Y 
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OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TOGETHER 

In  thU  Claasifled  Department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  reliable  character, 
up  to  14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  il- 
lustrations nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  In  this  department.  Our  policy,  which  excludes 
medical,  palmistry,  fortune-telling:,  or  misleading:  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliable 
parties  or  commodities,  also  prevails  in  this  department,  and  the  business  management  will  appre- 
ciate prompt  notice  from  OUT  WEST  readers  of  any  such  that  may  gret  in  by  false  pretense.  Ad 
dress  all  letters  pertaining:  to  this  department  to 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAUFORNIA 


ARCHITBGTS^HOIIIB  BVILDBRS 

••TB  PLANRY  BUNGALOWS"— Most  beautiful 
book  of  homes  ever  published.  Shows  more 
than  100  artistic  views  and  plans  of  specially 
de8ig:ned  "Already  Built  Bung:alow8*'  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere.  The  very  latest  ideas  em- 
bodied in  each  plan.  If  you  contemplate  build' 
i^g:  or  remodel Insr  you  will  find  this  boolc  inval- 
uable. Price  11.00.  sent  prepaid  by  mail  to  any 
address  in  U.  S.  or  foreign  countries.  Address 
Dept.  2.  )Ce  Pianry,  212  Mercantile  Place.  Los 
Angreles,  California. 


AUTOMOBILB8  (Used  Cars) 

TOURINO  CARS  almost  at  your  own  price. 
81ig:htly  worn  machines.  Some  can't  be  told 
from  new.  List  too  iarg:e  to  publish.  Just  write 
us  what  you  want.  Address  The  Cowan  Oarag:e, 
1140  8.  Hope  St.,  Los  Ang:eies,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS 

EUCALYPTUS  land  for  sale.  We  plant  it  to 
trees  and  care  for  it.  We  provide  a  market  for 
the  crop  and  insure  hig:hest  price  for  commercial 
timber.  Terms  are  cash  or  monthly  instalments, 
as  you  prefer.  A  saving:8  bank  investment.  No 
risk,  no  worry,  no  work,  absolutely  safe  and 
the  most  profitable  crop  g:rown.  For  booklet 
and  particulars  address  Eucalyptus  Timber  Cor- 
poration, 868  So.  Broadway,  Los  Ang:eles,  Cal. 


IRRIOATBD  FARM  LANDS  in  Fresno  and 
Merced  Counties,  California — Sold  in  tracts  of 
dve  acres  and  up.  A  postal  card  will  bring: 
you  particulars  regarding:  the  finest  lands  in 
California.  Address  Miller  &  Lux,  Los  Bancs, 
Merced  County,  Cal. 


DBRMATOLOGI9T9 

WRINKLES  RE7MOVED,  no  operating  and  no 
filling:  a  new  preparation,  the  most  scientific 
method  for  removing  lines  and  all  facial  blem- 
ishes. Tightens  up  sagging  chins,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful complexion,  makes  you  look  10  years  young- 
er. Special  price  |5.00.  Deep  wrinkle  work  a 
specialty.  Scowls  removed  in  16  minutes.  Mrs. 
Delmar,  Expert  Dermatologist,  672  West  Lake 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


GREY  HAIR  RESTORED  IN  ONE  WEEK  by 
Miss  Balzor's  Hair  Restorer.  ALsoluiely  safe. 
Price  $1.00.  Send  sample  of  hair  with  order. 
Miss  Balzor.  212  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.     Face  and  Scalp  Specialist. 


BXPBRT  BYB  SPBCIALIST 

DR.  RICE,  600  H  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Where  opticians  practice,  experiment  and  fail  I 
demonstrate,  prove  and  cure  the  most  obstinate 
failing  eyesight.  My  special  treatment  is  used 
for  cataracts,  granulated  lids,  ulcers,  weak, 
strained  eyes,  floating  spots  and  all  acute  and 
chronic  eye  diseases.  Many  have  thrown  away 
their  glasses  after  a  week^s  treatment.  Minis- 
ters, teachers,  lawyers,  students,  dressmakers 
and  all  who  use  the  eves  under  strain  find  a  sure 
and  quick  relief.  Examination  free.  Glasses 
fitted  accurately. 


HAIR  GOODS — TOltPBBS,  BTC. 

SPECIAL  SALE  HAIR  GOODS— Switches  half 
price,  new  Turban  Caps,  Braids,  etc.,  50c  up. 
Transformations  |5  up.  Real  Human  Hair  Nets 
$2  dozen.  Send  sample  of  hair  with  order. 
"Maison"  Zan,  843  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LADIB8'  TAILORS  AND  GOWN  MAKERS 

POTTS  Ladies*  Tailor 

IMPORTER 
Evening  and  reception  gowns.  Imported  waists 
and  lingerie  dresses.    612  S.  Broadway,  Srd  floor, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


H.    LYONS.    Ladles'    Tailor.      Perfect    fitting 

fowns.    beautifully    tailored,   at   popular  prices, 
ulte  600  to  608  Parmelee-Dohrman  Bldg.,  444  S. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA    NURSBRIBS 

H.  L.  BAUER  &  SONS.  787  S.  Spring  St..  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Grow  and  keep  in  stock  the  finest 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  fact 
everything  for  the  home  and  ranch.  Call  or 
write.  Lowest  prices.  Best  stock  and  highest 
grade. 

CALIFORNIA  seeds  the  world.  Seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  trees.  Our  1910  Catalogue  free.  All  our 
stock  guaranteed  fresh,  pure  and  true  to  name. 
"Germain  Seeds  are  Best  by  Every  Test."  Our 
big  nursery  can  supply  your  every  want.  Trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  plants  of  every  description.  Ex- 
clusive new  and  rare  varieties.  Prices  the  lowest. 
Write  us.  Dept.  25.  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 
326-330  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

WE  GROW  and  have  for  sale  a  full  line  of 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines.  Write  us  catalogue 
and  price  list,  also  Souvenir  Picture  showlns 
largest  tree  in-  the  world.  The  Fresno  Nursery.- 
Box  XX616.  Fresno  California. 
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L09  ANOBLB9   HOMBS 

A  HOME  IN  LOS  ANQBLES 
Th6  L1O8  Angeles  Investment  Company,  the  lar- 
gest   Co-operative    Building    Company    in    the 
World. 

BUILDS  AND  SELLS 
all  classes  of  homes,  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 

UPON  RENT  PAYING  TERMS 
We  will  supply  the  lot  and  build  to  suit  you,  or 
will  sell  you  one  of  the  many  new  homes,  which 
we  are   always    building.     Call   and   see   us,   or 
write  for  our  Bungalow  Book — sent  free. 
LOS  ANOELES  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
333-335-337  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

MALTHOID  ROOFING 

MALTHOID  ROOPINQ— Made  in  California.  If 
you  want  roofing  that  can  be  depended  upon  ab- 
solutely, roofing  that  has  class  and  durability, 
you  cannot  afford  to  consider  substitutes,  or 
which  there  are  many;  and  will  not.  if  we  are 
allowed  to  prove  to  you  the  satisfaction  our 
roofing  has  given  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Manufactured  by  the  largest  roofing  fac- 
tory in  the  West  by  The  Parafflne  Paint  Co., 
116-519  Security  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phones 
Home  10462:  Main  8974. 

PER  ANNUM  is  a  very  common  thing 
V)  when  you  invest  your  money  in  Cali- 
^  fornia  Oil  Stock.  The  OJAI  VAL- 
LEY PETROLEUM  COMPANY  is  paying  divi- 
dends now  of  12%  per  annum  on  money  invested 
and  we  would  like  to  send  you  our  prospectus 
with  all  particulars.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested.  California  oil 
stocks  are  paying  over  one  million  dollars  per 
month  in  dividends — don't  you  want  some  of 
this?  T.  M.  R  Oil  Company.  505-506  Delta  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


PATBNT  ATTORlf BTS 

JAMES  R.  TO WNSEND— Patents.  Copyrights. 
Trade-Marks  and  Labels.  Los  Angeles.  Cal., 
from  1882  to  1909.  480  Bradbury  Block,  304  80. 
Broadway.    Phones:  Main  847,  Home  A4619.   ' 


SC7HOOLS   AND   COLLBGBS 

LOS  ANQELES  BUSINESS  COLLBQE— One 
management  20  years.  All  preparatory,  com- 
mercial and  academic  subjects.  Also  private 
tutors.  Learn  the  Shrader  way.  Get  new  lit- 
erature.   Write  410  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

ISAACS-WOODBURY  BUSINESS  COLLBQE. 
Fifth  Floor  Hamburger  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Open  entire  year.  Thorough  courses.  Positions 
secured.  Write  for  catalogue.  B.  K.  Isaacs. 
President. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  N.  E.  Cor. 
Hill  and  8th  Sts..  entrance  on   8th  St..  Los  An- 

?:eles.   Cal.     Thoroughly   prepares  young   people 
or  business.     Positions  secured.     Full  particu- 
lars free  on  application. 

BROWNSBERGBR  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 
968-5-7  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Ele- 
gant home,  broad  courses.  Strong  Faculty. 
Graduates  assisted.    Beautiful  catalog  free. 

Razors  honed  26o.  Gillette  Blades 
40c  dos;  all  others  86c  dos.  Scis- 
sors, knives,  doctors'  instruments 
sharpened.  Send  postage  with 
order.  YANKEE  GRINDER.  814  8.  Spring.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Price  List  sent  free. 


^^          "Photographer 

9  Poftrsit  SpccUlriet.  Giint- 
borough.  Vsn  Dyck  and 
Ochie  Procetaet 

Studio:                                            Phone.; 

3^25.  Broadway           ^^jiS?? 

Sli  ilNGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

m^ 

Caltfomlfli  Native  riowcr  Seeds 

Almost  everyone 
has  seen  or  heard 
of     the     beautiful 
Native  Flowers  of 
California.      Here 
is   an   opportunity 
to     have     them 
growing    at    your 
own    door.      Upon 
receipt    of   FIFTY 
(50)    Cents   I   will 
mail  you  my  spe- 
c  i  a  1     SOUVENIR 
COLLECTION 
CALI FORNIA 
NATIVEFLOWBR 
SEEDS,     containing    twelve     varieties     in 
separate  packets,  with  directions  for  cul- 
ture In   the  East.     It  includes  the  charm- 
ing "California  Poppy."  so  eagerly  sought 
after  by  Tourists:  the  delicate  little  "Baby 
Blue   Eyes"    covering   the    ground    with    a 
carpet    of   sky-blue   flowers;    the   magnifi- 
cent "White   Daisy";  the  lovely  "Shooting 
Star";   the   "Scarlet   Larkspur"   and   seven 
other    varieties    equally    as    choice.      For 
many   years   I   have  made  a   study   of  the 
California  Flora.     I  collect  annually  seeds 
and  bulbs  of  over  seventy  of  the  choicest 
species;    these   I    have    fully    described    in 
my  apeclai   lilnatrated  booklet,  which   has 
the  unique  feature  of  being  the  only  cat- 
alogue published  of  exclusively  California 
Wild  Flowers.    A  copy  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  application. 

Also  my  new  general  catalogue  of  choice 
Garden,  Flower.  Tree  and  Palm  Seeds; 
Fruit  Trees.  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  etc. 
Special  pamphlet  on  Bnoalyptna  Culture. 
TMCODORC  PAYNr,  Seedsman 
Tcltpk^M:  Hfi  A-24M 
34S  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 
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NOTICE 

OETT  AN 

OUT  WEST  REPORT 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  received  by  the  OUT 
WEST  Maga2ine  asking  for  information  regarding  localities, 
companies,  and  general  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  business 
management  to  open  a  department,  in  charge  of  competent  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  reliable  information  and 
reports.  The  service  is  free  and  dependable — ^to  all  alike — and 
on  any  subject  or  locality  embraced  above. 

An  ''OUT  WEST  REPORT"-^  personal  letter  giving  the 
desired  information  in  detail  so  far  as  we  have  it  or  can  obtain 
it,  will  be  sent  the  enquirer— also  literature  on  the  subject  where 
such  is  issued. 

Persons  desiring  information  regarding  any  particular  localiQr 
will,  t^  writing  us,  be  suppUed  with  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORl* 
giving  the  information  desired,  also  literature  on  the  locality 
where  any  is  issued. 

Anyone  desiring  to  find  the  locality  best  adapted  for  their 
particular  purpose  will,  by  writing  and  stating  exactly  what  is 
wanted,  receive  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT,'^  telling  where  it 
can  be  found  and  giving  complete  information  regarding  the 
locality,  with  literature  on  same  if  any  is  issued. 

If  information  is  desired  regarding  any  particular  land  or 
mining  company,  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  wiU  give  aU 
the  reliable  information  that  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  subject 

If  a  new  location  is  desired  for  reasons  of  health,  let  us  know 
what  is  wanted  or  required,  and  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT" 
will  immediately  put  you  in  touch  with  a  suitable  location. 

If  a  hotel  of  a  particular  class  is  desired,  write  us  telling 
just  what  is  wanted,  and  we  will  send  an  "OUT  WEST  RE- 
PORT" telling  where  to  find  exactly  the  place. 

If  uncertain  as  to  just  what  is  wanted,  where  wanted  or  how 
to  get  it,  and  it  pertains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Southwest  or 
Mexico,  write  us  at  once  for  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT**  on 
the  subject. 

An  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  can  be  depended  on— all  infor- 
mation  will  be  prompt,  complete  and  reliable.  We  have  nothing 
to  sell,  except  magazines  and  advertising  space. 

This  department  service  is  open  alike  to  our  subscribers  and 
others.  It  costs  the  enquirers  nothing,  and  may  save  much  by 
helping  to  avoid  expensive  mistakes. 

Always  get  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"— then  you  are  sure. 

Address  all  letters  of  enquiry  to, 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 
Dept  OUT  WEST  REPORT  Los  Angeles,  California 

NOTEr— OUT  WEST  guarantees  nothing  more  than  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  in  "OUT  WEST  REPORTS."  It  cannot  guarantee  that  any  particular 
investment  will  be  profitable,  or  any  particular  place  agreeable  to  the  individuaL 

The  department  is  conducted  by  the  business  management  of  OUT  WEST»— not 
by  the  editorial  staff. 


Hummel  Bros,  it  Co.  furnish  best  help.    116-118  E.  Second. 
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J  O  Y 

By  Neeta  Marquis, 


HE  sunlight's  play  through  leaf-green  canopies; 
This  young  sweet  life  that  stirs  the  heart  of  things 
With  waking  memories  of  elder  springs 
As  filled  with  joy ;  the  blooming  almond  trees 
White  in  immortal  vestment, — lo,  all  these 
Are  symbols,  as  the  butterfly's  new  wings. 
Of  soul,  and  youth,  and  every  faith  that  sings 
Of  that  first  heaven  which  broods  beyond  the  seas 
Of  mortal  consciousness.     For  me  there  lurks 
A  keener  joy  in  yonder  grass's  sheen, 
In  dappling  shades  beneath  the  blowing  bough, 
Than  all  the  maze  of  artful  human  works. 
Ah,  how  it  stills  my  needless  tumults  now 
And  rests  my  heart, — this  sunlight  through  the  green. 
Los  Angeles. 
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BETTER  THAN  GOLD 

By  C.  L.  Edholm. 
HAT  the  oil  production  of  California  is  more  than  twice 
as  valuable  as  its  gold  output  is  a  statement  which 
will  be  read  with  surprise  and  incredulity  by  the  aver- 
age man.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Golden  State  has 
developed  an  output  of  the  black,  unsightly  fluid. which 
represents  double  the  value  of  the  shining  metal  that  first  made  it 
famous. 

This  does  not  mean  that  gold  production  has  dimiilished.  On 
the  contrary,  new  and  improved  methods  of  handling  low  grade 
ores  have  steadily  increased  the  amount  of  gold  obtained  per  ton 
and  have  greatly  enlarged  the  area  of  profitable  mining  fields, 
while  eliminating  much  of  the  element  of  risk. 

But  in  spite  of  these  ingenious  devices  for  producing  more  gold, 
its  black  rival  has  carried  away  the  honors  and  promises  to  main- 
tain the  lead.  While  the  complete  statistics  for  1909  are  not  yet 
available,  a  careful  estimate  places  the  oil  production  in  California 
for  that  year  at  between  fifty-six  and  fifty-seven  million  barrels, 
about  one-fifth  of  which  is  refined.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  we 
will  take  the  lower  figure  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  At  the  price 
of  sixty  cents  a  barrel  for  the  fuel  oil,  (which  is  a  price  well 
within  the  average)  that  would  mean  a  value  of  $26,880,000  for 
the  unrefined  four-fifths.  The  remaining  fifth,  which  was  the  raw 
material  for  gasolines,  burning  oils,  distillates  and  lubricating  oils, 
besides  an  amazing  variety  of  by-products,  would  be  valued  at 
$1.50  per  barrel  at  a  very  conservative  estimate.  This  gives  the 
sum  of  $16,800,000  for  the  refined  product  to  which  add  the  $26,- 
880,000  giving  a  grand  total  of  $43,680,000. 

The  production  of  gold  in  this  state  for  the  same  period  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $21,000,000. 

Oil  Industry  makes  this  claim:  "While  the  statement  that  the 
oil  produced  last  year  was  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
gold,  is  in  itself  an  important  one,  the  absolutely  true  statement 
that  the  value  of  the  oil  produced  will  be  nearly  fifty  per  cent  greater 
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than  the  combined  output  of  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper,  is 
extremely  more  so." 

But  this  is  not  all :  the  present  price  of  oil  is  far  too  low  in  pro- 
portion to  other  fuels  with  which  it  competes.  Two  and  one-half 
to  three  barrels  of  oil  will  do  the  work  of  a  ton  of  ordinary  coal, 
yet  the  coal  costs  $6.00  per  ton  in  San  Francisco,  at  shipload  rates. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  oil  can  be  handled  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  loading  and  transporting  coal,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cheap  fuel  has  every  advantage  over  the  more  costly  one  which 
it  supplants.  This  must  lead  to  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  petroleum,  which  will  tend  to  raise  the  price,  even  with  the 
large  oil  areas  now  being  developed. 

What  the  underground  riches  of  the  oil-fields  amount  to  is  a 
problem  that  has  been  studied  carefully  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  which  computes  a  deposit  of  ten  billion  barrels  of  the 
liquid  wealth  yet  awaiting  the  California  producer.  This  means 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  production  it  would  take  about  two 
hundred  years  to  exhaust  the  supply  in  Nature's  reservoir. 

With  authoritative  statements  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible 
in  our  time,  will  come  the  installation  of  oil  burners  in  increasing 
numbers.  While  oil  production  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  has  declined,  the  important  California  fields  show  no 
sign  of  exhaustion.  Even  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  combined  have 
had  to  take  second  place,  as  California  has  beaten  them  in  oil 
production  to  the  exlent  of  ten  million  barrels. 
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Yet  with  all  this  enormous  output  there  seems  little  danger  that 
oil  men  will  find  their  supply  in  excess  of  the  demand.  A  few 
items  will  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  have  to  keep 
busy  to  fill  orders.  Japan  is  stated  to  be  in  the  market  for  ten 
million  barrels  at  the  present  time.  The  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
has  just  closed  a  contract  for  three  thousand  barrels  a  day,  with 
prospects  of  increasing  this  order.  The  Salt  Lake  is  another  non- 
producing  road  which  is  buying  oil,  while  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  endeavoring  to  produce  sufficient  for  their 
constantly  increasing  needs. 

Two  other  markets  for  fuel  oil  are  Alexico,  where  efforts  are 
being  made  to  remove  the  tariflf  barrier  to  this  cheap  fuel  for  rail- 


250- Barrel  Well,  Ventura  County,  California 

roads  and  mines;  and  the  U.  S.  Navy,  which  promises  to  be  a 
consumer  of  immense  quantities  of  California's  leading  product. 
Already  the  Government  has  ordered  the  erection  of  six  storage 
tanks  from  Naragansett  Bay  to  Colon,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  oil  taking  the  place  of  coal  in  propelling  our  battleships. 

The  one  requisite  for  fuel  in  the  navy  is  efficiency;  cost  is  of 
secondary  importance ;  and  the  tests  made  by  the  monitor  Cheyenne 
have  been  satisfactory  for  speed,  ease  of  handling,  reduction  of  cost 
and  general  efficiency. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  in  the  navy  will  serve  to  steady  the  market, 
as  great  quantities  will  be  stored  by  the  Government,  and  the 
producer  can  always  find  an  outlet  for  his  commodity  even  in 
times  of  congestion. 
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Kentuck  Wells  of  Union  Oil  Company 

The  use  of  oil  for  roads  is  not  only  a  great  benefit  to  the  oil 
man,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  The  agricultural  industry  will 
be  the  great  gainer,  of  course,  as  oil  roads  mean  increased  profits 
to  the  farmer  from  many  sources.  To  haul  his  produce  over  good 
roads  means  a  saving  of  time,  (often  a  vital  point  in  securing 
top-notch  prices)  a  saving  of  labor  and  a  saving  of  wear  and  tear 
on  the  vehicles,  all  of  which  would  aggregate  an  enormous  sum. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  isolated  as  in  the  past, 
but  can  enjoy  the  society  of  his  neighbors,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  farmer  owes  much  to  the  oil  man. 

The  introduction  of  automobiles  and  auto  trucks  into  the  rural 
regions  is  another  certain  result  of  the  oiled  roads,  and  the  auto- 
truck, by  the  way,  will  compete  with  the  railroads  for  short  haul 
business,  affording  an  additional  profit  to  the  agriculturalist.  This 
in  turn  will  mean  a  still  greater  demand  for  the  products  of  crude 
petroleum,  gasoline,  distillate  and  lubricants,  so  that  the  oil  pro- 
ducer in  benefitting  the  country  at  large  will  himself  receive  addi- 
tional benefits. 

This  applies  as  well  to  the  development  of  manfacturing  industries, 
which  have  been  handicapped  in  the  Southwest  by  lack  of  cheap 
fuel.  With  the  unprecedented  output  of  oil,  more  and  more  factories 
will  compete  with  the  eastern  plants,  and  both  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer will  be  the  gainers.  The  smelting  business  is  already  a 
consumer  of  fuel  oil  and  the  invention  of  carbonite,  (a  product 
of  petroleum)  by  Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe  promises  to  render  the 
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iron  deposits  of  the  West  commercially  valuable.  Again  I  quote 
from  Oil  Industry :  "This  oil  product  ...  is  the  nearest 
absolutely  pure  carbon  ever  artificially  produced.  It  is  pure  as  a 
diamond  and  is  named  'carbonite'. 

"The  process  of  converting  the  oil  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  coke-making  from  coal.  The  high  heat  from  the  ovens  gasifies 
all  the  oil,  and  the  processes  which  this  hot  gaseous  compound 
has  to  be  taken  through  to  make  what  will  be  a  fixed  gas,  or  a 
combination  of  elements  that  will  remain  in  a  gaseous  state  under 
ordinary  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure,  cause  a  precipita- 
tion of  the  heavy  hydro  carbons  in  the  form  of  tar  and  lamp  black, 
heretofore    waste    products.      An    admixture    of   these   tarry    sud- 


OiL,  THE  Rancher's  Full 

stances  and  the  lampblack,  charged  back  into  the  highly  heated 
ovens,  drives  off  the  remaining  volatile  portions,  and  there  is  left 
the  new  form  of  carbon  called  carbonite,  having  an  analysis  of 
over  9d>%  fixed  carbon  in  its  crystal  form — the  diamond." 

Thus  in  the  manufacture  of  low-priced  gas  from  heavy  oils  even 
the  waste  is  converted  into  a  most  valuable  product.  Mr.  Allen 
G.  Nichols  sums  it  up  as  follows: 

*'A  factor  which  has  received  but  little  attention  up  to  the  present 
moment  is  the  making  of  gas  and  the  manufacture  of  coke  from 
crude  oil.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  from  100  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum,  costing  say  $100,  can  be  taken  enough  distillates  by 
refining  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.     Enough  gas  can  be 
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manufactured  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  refining  and  there  still 
remains  a  residium  amounting  to  three  tons  to  weight  of  coke  or 
carbonite  worth  from  $15  to  $20  a  ton,  as  clear  profit  of  50  to  60 
per  cent  to  the  refiner.  This  carbonite  industry  is  an  infant,  but 
oil  carbonite  has  no  superior  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  carbons, 
.ts  an  abrasive,  or  as  a  high-grade  fuel. 

"Through  the  open  door  of  development  of  this  coke  manufacture 
will  enter  great   industrial  enterprises  of  blast   furnace  and  steel 


— Photo  by  Dr.  Walswortli. 
Sump  Hole  Reflection 

mill,  for  we  have  iron  ore  in  plenty  which  has  never  been  utilized 
because  of  scarcity  of  coke,  while  we  are  buying  thousands  of  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  annually  of  the  East." 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  in  locomotives  has  been  not  only  a  saving 
to  the  railroads  in  dollars  and  cents  but  has  marvelously  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  systems,  and  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  world*s  largest  locomotives,  in  use  in  California.  I  am 
iuvlcUed  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Guthrey  in  his  report  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Chambei  of  Mines,  1909,  for  the  following: 
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:*It  will  be  readily  apparent  that  the  cost  of  transportation  for 
oil  is  considerably  less  than  half  that  of  coal.  When  the  fuel  is 
put  aboc'ird  the  locomotive  tender  the  same  rule  holds  good.  Sufficient 
oil  fuel  can  be  carried  for  the  day's  run  for  the  heaviest  type  of 
locomotive:  if  coal  is  used  the  supply  would  have  to  be  replenished 
several  times. 

"There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  fuel  business  from  the  railway 
man's  standpoint.  The  Southern  Pacific  owns  two  very  large  loco- 
motives that  run  from  Bakersfield  to  Mendota,  a  distance  of  134 
miles.  Either  one  of  these  engines  is  capable  of  pulling  100  carloads 
of  freight  of  an  approximate  weight  of  5000  tons  dead  weight  and 
one  of  them  has  actually  a  record  of  102  loaded  oil  cars  from  Oil 
Center  to  Kern,  60  of  which  were  jumbos  weighing  more  than 


Santa  Fe  Gusher 
Since  November,  1909,  has  averaged  about  2,000  barrels 
a  day. 

100  tons  each.  On  this  run,  requiring  about  seven  hours  this 
locomotive  consumes  the  equivalent  of  29  tons  of  coal. 

'*It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
consume  that  amount  of  coal  within  that  period  of  time,  even 
if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  or  even  two  men  to  shovel  it  into  a 
single  furnace.'' 

The  enormous  fortunes  made  from  the  oil  industry  are  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Not  alone  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  as- 
sociates, but  thousands  of  other  oil  men  have  accumulated  fortunes, 
ranging  from  a  competency  to  aggregations  of  wealth  unknown 
before  in  the  world's  history.  Here  are  a  few  picturesque  items 
(credited  to  G.  S.  Johnson  of  San  Francisco)  which  show  that  the 
average  investor  has  a  chance  of  winning  and  winning  big  stakes, 
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while  the  careful  investigator  minimizes  the  risk  of  failure,  making 
oil  investment  not  a  gamble  but  a  practical  certainty. 

"During  the  past  ten  years  those  oil  stocks  listed  on  the  California 
Oil  Exchange  have  paid  dividends  aggregating  about  $25,000,000. 
Many  of  the  large  dividend  paying  companies,  however,  have  never 
listed  their  stocks,  so  that  the  total  of  the  dividends  paid  by  Cali- 
fornia oil  companies  in  the  past  would  no  doubt  reach  very  nearly 
the  gigantic  sum  of  $50,000,000.00. 

"A  few  years  ago  the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California  was  or- 
ganized. It  then  owned  some  unimportant  properties  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Ventura  County.     The  beginning  was  small  indeed.     Ten 


Oil  Tanks  Burning 

years  ago  it  is  said  that  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company  sold 
for  $300,000.00.  Today  the  Union  Oil  Company  has  assets  valued 
at  $100,000,000.00.  Consider  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  in- 
dustry that  will  permit  of  such  an  enormous  growth  in  ten  years ! 
What  other  argument  need  be  offered  as  to  the  opportunities  of 
the  oil  industry  in  California? 

"And  what  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company  ?  Here,  too,  we  find  an 
instance  of  stupendous  growth  within  a  few  short  years,  and  today 
the  Associated  Oil  Company  owns  assets  worth  many,  many  mil- 
lions— no  one  can  tell  how  much. 

Stock  in  the  Kern  Oil  Company  originally  sold  at  25  cents  per 
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share.  It  has  since  paid  dividends  of  $23.00  per  share,  and  is  now 
worth  several  times  the  original  price. 

From  an  oil  publication  we  take  the  following  figures : 

$250.00  invested  in  stock  of  the  New  York  Oil  Company  has  since 
been  worth  $10,000.00. 

$250.00  bought  2500  shares  of  Lucile  Oil  Co.  stock.  It  is  today 
worth  $25,000.00. 

$250.00  invested  in  Alcalde  Oil  would  since  have  brought  $75,- 
000.00. 

$250.00  invested  in  stock  of  the  Central  Oil  Company  grew  to  be 
worth  $45,000.00. 

Stock  which  sold  only  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Palmer  Oil  Com- 
pany at  25  cents  per  share  is  today  worth  $1.35  per  share. 

Monte  Cristo,  Peerless,  Caribou,  Pinal,  San  Francisco  and  Mc- 
Kittrick,  and  many,  many  others  have  made  the  original  stockholders 
enormous  profits.  In  fact,  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  stocks  listed  on 
the  California  Oil  Exchange  are  paying  dividends  steadily. 

Thus  we  see  what  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  it  is  conceded  that 
conditions  are  better  for  going  into  California  oil  investments  now 
than  ever  before,  and  while  the  profits  of  the  past  have  been  very 
large,  those  of  the  future  will  be  even  greater." 

The  history  of  oil  in  California  is  by  no  means  an  old  story  for 
though  the  presence  of  the  precious  fluid  was  known  since  the  days 
of  the  Padres,  and  some  development  was  tried  in  1865,  yet  it 
was  not  until  the  70's  that  enough  oil  was  produced  (in  Ventura 
County)  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  refinery. 

At  that  period  it  was  not  realized  that  California  oil  was  a 
fuel  industry,  and  the  year  1892  is  the  time  from  which  the  present 
great  business  may  be  said  to  date.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Doheny  found  oil  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
his  success  leading  him  to  drill  eighty-two  wells  within  the  next 
three  years.  His  example  was  followed  by  many  others  until 
2700  wells  had  been  sunk  within  the  city  limits. 

Then  followed  the  development  of  the  Fullerton  district,  by  the 
Santa  Fe  in  connection  with  Mr.  Doheny,  and,  in  about  the  order 
named,  the  fields  of  Coaliii^a,  Iiakersfield,  McKittrick,  Sunset,  Whit- 
tier,  Midway  and  Santa  Maria,  while  certain  outskirts  of  Los 
Angeles  were  found  to  be  likewise  productive. 

♦Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr.  AHen  G.  Nichols  for  assistance  in  pre- 
parinj?  this  article  and  to  Mr.  Wni.  X.  Sliell,  Editor  0/7  Ag,c,  as  well  as 
the  other  pentlemen  quoted  for  data.  Many  of  the  cuts  are  used  hy  courtesy 
of  0/7  Industry  and   the  California  Red  Hook. 
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By  Allen  G.  Nichols. 
jOR  years  past  it  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  pro- 
ducers bf  crude  petroleum  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment did  not  adopt  liquid  fuel  for  the  navy,  but 
probably  the  principal  reason  has  been  the  fact  that 
heretofore  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be  assured  a 
sufficient  supply  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

If  the  government  makes  a  contract  for  coal  for  any  reasonable 
amount,  even  up  to  10,000,000  tons,  the  coal  can  be  piled  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  distributed  among  the  various  coaling 
stations  where  needed  so  that  the  government  has  on  hand  a  suffi- 
cient supply  even  in  case  of  war.  With  oil  fuel  this  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  possible,  but  at  the  present  time  the  government  would 
probably  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  by  taking  the  product 
of  the  Illinois,  Mid-Continent,  Coastal  Plain  and  California  fields. 
Probably  at  this  time  20,000,000  barrels  might  be  purchased  for 
delivery  at  Gulf  points,  and  perhaps  40,000,000  barrels  might  be 
contracted  for  to  be  delivered  within  the  next  eight  years  from 
California  points  alone.  This,  of  course,  would  require  much  ad- 
ditional development,  but  California  could  probably  produce  the 
oil  at  a  price  not  very  much  in  excess  of  the  present  market  rate. 
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The  advantages  of  liquid  fuel  over  coal  are  so  many  and  so 
varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  a  few  only 
will  be  treated  in  this  chapter.  First  of  all,  from  a  naval  stand- 
point, is  efficiency.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  steam  vessels 
in  the  merchant  marine,  by  a  number  of  naval  vessels  in  the  British 
navy,  and  by  at  least  one  or  two  flying  our  flag  on  which  the  test 
has  been  made,  that  the  efficiency  of  an  oil-fired  vessel  can  be 
increased  from  fiwt  to  eight  per  cent  by  the  use  of  oil  as  against 
coal.     There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  this  condition. 

On  a  large  vessel  having,  say,  thirty-six  fires  fed  with  coal,  from 
four  to  six  furnaces  are  out  of  commission  at  all  time  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  cleaning  fires  to  get  rid  of  clinkers,  ashes  and  other 
refuse  left  from  the  fuel.  This  cuts  down  the  efficiency  of  the 
boilers  something  like  fifteen  per  cent,  besides  requiring  the  services 
of  several  men  and  the  use  of  a  good  deal  of  hoisting  machinery 
to  get  rid  of  the  refuse.  The  second  reason  for  the  increased 
efficiency  is  that  the  steady,  even  heat  made  possible  by  liquid  fuel 
results  in  a  steadier  steam  pressure,  and  the  same  cause  largely 
increases  the  life  and  safety  of  the  boilers. 

Probably  the  second  most  important  feature  of  oil  fuel  is  the 
ease  and  quickness  of  loading.  The  problem  of  coaling  a  warship 
at  sea  has  been  a  serious  one  for  many  years.  It  can  be  done  only 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and  only  in  pleasant 
weather  or  within  a  sheltered  harbor.  As  against  this,  there  is  on 
record  an  instance  of  a  British  battleship  taking  in  tow  an  oiler 
and  the  oil  tanks  of  the  battleship  being  filled  by  the  oiler  while 
under  tow.  This  was  accomplished  in  about  four  hours  some  600 
miles  from  shore  in  comparatively  rough  water,  and  an  eleven- 
knot  speed  was  maintained  during  the  entire  four  hours.  What 
this  means  to  a  war  vessel  is  much.  If  this  battleshio  had  to  be 
filled  with  coal  it  is  quite  probable  that  both  the  fighting  machine 
and  the  collier  would  have  to  proceed  to  some  land-locked  harbor, 
at  least  a  two  days'  journey.  It  would  require  from  twenty-four 
to  sixty  hours  to  coal  the  vessel,  probably  another  day  to  clean 
ship,  and  another  two  days  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  they 
started,  or  a  net  loss  of  about  six  days. 

Another  very  important  feature  on  any  ship  is  stowage  room. 
Oil  stows  in  about  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  space  of  coal,  ton  for 
ton,  whereas  the  efficiency  of  oil  on  the  same  basis  is  about  two 
for  one ;  that  is,  one  ton  of  oil  consists  of  about  six  barrels,  which 
is  equal  to  al)out  two  tons  of  coal  burned  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  so  that  if  two  tons  of  oil  stows  in  the  space  of  one  ton  of 
coal,  and  each  ton  of  oil  has  an  efficiency  of  double  that  amount 
of  co'il,  the  fuel-carrying  capacity  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  four 
to  one.  provided  that  the  coal  bunkers  are  utilized  for  oil.     But 
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here  again  conies  in  the  value  of  the  liquid  fuel.  A  large  amount 
of  oil  can  be  stowed  either  in  the  trim  tanks  or  false  bottom.  In 
fact,  the  Dutch  Transport  &  Trading  Company's  vessels,  among 
the  largest  oil  carriers  and  oil  burners  in  the  world,  carry  the  most  of 
their  fuel  supply  in  their  trim  tanks.  As  one  tank  is  exhausted, 
it  is  filled  with  sea  water,  so  that  it  might  be  figured  that  if  a  vessel 
uses  the  same  amount  of  space  for  oil  that  she  did  for  coal,  and  in 


A  Typical  Gusher 

addition  uses  either  the  false  bottom  or  trim  tanks,  or  both,  the 
steaming  radius  is  increased  nearly  six  to  one. 

The  facilities  for  storage  of  liquid  fuel  is  another  very  im- 
portant item,  and  in  nearly  any  port  in  the  United  States  oil  can 
be  stored  in  steel  storage  tanks  either  at  or  near  the  water's  edge; 
or  if  deemed  advisable,  storage  tanks  can  be  located  at  points  that 
would  be  inaccessible  to  the  shells  of  any  hostile  fleet.  Such  sta- 
tions could  be  erected  at  numerous  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
all  the  way  from  Bath,  Maine,  to  Jupiter  Inlet,  at  points  on  the 
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Gulf  from  Key  West  to  Galveston,  and  at  least  a  half  dozen  places 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Oiling  stations  could  be  located  near  Boston  Harbor,  or  well 
up  the  Hudson  River  above  New  York,  at  various  points  on  the 
Atlantic  Highlands,  up  the  Delaware  or  Potomac,  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  at  interior  points,  even  above  New  Orleans  if  necessary, 
at  Port  Arthur,  and  in  some  place,  possibly  Morgan's  Point,  on 
Galveston  Bay.  At  all  of  these  places  tanks  could  be  built  as  far 
from  deep  water  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  and  connected  with 
the  buoyed  end  of  a  pipe  line  at  some  place  accessible  to  a  naval 
vessel. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  facilities  for  protected  storage  are  prob- 
ably even  better.  Behind  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  San  Diego 
Bay  there  is  room  for  any  number  of  steel  tanks  to  which  oil  could 
be  either  transported  on  cars  or  pumped  through  a  pipe  line  from  the 
harbor.  The  same  thing  is  true  at  San  Pedro.  An  oil  tank  can  be 
located  behind  Palo  Verde  Hill,  or,  if  desired,  tanks  could  be  lo- 
cated at  or  near  Los  Angeles,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  behind  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountain  range,  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  San  Francisco  Bay  any  one  of  scores  of  sites  would 
be  available,  and  on  Puget  Sound  the  same  rule  obtains. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  United  States  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  forced  into  war  with  some  far  eastern 
power,  so  that  the  base  of  operations  would  be  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
If  there  were  large  storage  tanks  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Angeles  a  war  vessel  could  pick  up  the  buoyed  end  of  a  pipe 
line  outside  of  San  Pedro  Harbor  after  dark,  notify  the  pumping  sta- 
tion at  the  tank  cither  by  wireless,  by  telephone  or  other  signal,  be 
filled  up  with  oil  in  a  few  hours  and  be  out  of  sight  before  daylight. 
As  against  this  it  would  take  practically  a  day  to  bring  one  of  these 
monsters  from  the  outer  harbor  to  a  coal  dock,  another  two  days 
to  be  coaled,  a  day  to  clean  ship,  and  the  best  part  of  a  day  to 
go  to  sea — five  or  six  days'  time  lost  as  against  probably  ten  hours. 

Take  another  illustration.  If  two  vessels  arrived  at  the  same 
place,  one  burning  coal  and  one  oil — suppose  the  place  to  be  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  between  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Both 
vessels  need  fuel.  The  oil  burner  comes  to  anchor  in  the  oil  pond 
outside  of  Sabine  Pass,  picks  up  the  end  of  a  pipe  line  connected 
with  storage  tanks  either  at  Port  Arthur  or  Beaumont,  is  filled  with 
oil  and  gone  within  ten  hours.  The  coal  vessel,  if  coal  were  stored 
at  Sabine,  loses,  as  before  stated,  about  six  days.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  probably  np  coal  would  be  stored  at  Sabine ;  it  would  probably 
be  either  at  Galveston  or  New  Orleans.  At  any  rate,  when  the 
two  vessels  were  refilled  with  fuel,  the  coal  burner  would  be  at 
Galveston,  Sabine  or  New  Orleans,  and  the  oil  burner,  with  a  five 
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days'  start,  would  be  either  at  New  York  or  well  down  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America,  according  to  which  way  duty  called.  This, 
of  course,  for  a  war  vessel,  means  everything. 

In  this  connection  it  is  probably  well  to  state  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world — even  Russia,  with  her  tremendous  petroleum 
production — that  could  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  oil  fuel.  At  some  point  in  the  United  States,  oil  fuel  could  be 
obtained  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  None  of  the  ports,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  in  Maine,  are  ever  ice-bound, 
and  most  of  them  are  easy  of  aprpoach  at  all  times,  either  day  or 
night. 

For  foreign  stations,  oil  can  be  transported  much  more  quickly 
and  cheaply  than  coal.  A  very  large  vessel  will  carry  60,000 
barrels  of  oil,  equivalent  to  at  least  20,000  tons  of  coal.  This  cargo 
can  be  loaded  in  ten  hours  and  be  discharged  in  from  ten  to 
twenty.  On  the  other  hand,  even  with  the  most  improved  machin- 
ery, it  takes  several  days  to  load  that  much  coal,  and  would  take 
at  least  twice  as  long  to  unload.  The  expense  would  be  at  least 
four  to  one  to  handle  the  coal  as  against  the  oil,  for  loading  and 
unloading  only.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  put  20,000  tons  of 
coal  in  one  ship,  or  anything  approaching  that  amount. 

A  very  important  feature  in  using  oil  for  fuel  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  smoke  if  the  oil  is  burned  under  a  proper  system  of 
combustion.  The  smoke  of  the  coal-burning  vessels  may  be  seen, 
under  favorable  conditions,  sometimes  two  hours  before  the  vessel 
itself  can  be  made  out.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  in  time  of 
war,  and  while  the  average  steam  vessel  being  fired  with  oil  does 
make  smoke  as  does  the  average  locomotive,  it  does  not  make 
anywhere  near  so  much  as  if  coal  were  being  burned,  and  it  should 
make  practically  none. 

The  boilers  in  the  oil  field  fired  to  make  steam  for  drilling  or 
pumping  purposes  never  smoke  except  when  a  new  fire  is  being 
built  with  a  cold  boiler.  In  fact,  a  fireman  in  an  oil  field  who 
allows  his  boilers  to  smoke  is  subject  to  ridicule  by  his  fellow 
workmen,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  plant  equipped  with  modem 
machinery,  installed  under  scientific  methods,  as  certainly  a  naval 
vessel  should  be  equipped,  should  smoke  more  than  an  oil  field 
boiler.  It  is  certain  that  when  a  boiler  smokes,  carbon  is  escaping 
unburned  and  the  full  efficiency  of  the  fuel  is  not  being  obtained. 
This  matter  also  is  important  from  a  standpoint  of  cleanliness  aboard 
ship — practically  no  smoke,  no  cinders,  no  dust,  no  ashes.  The 
ship  is  clean  while  at  sea  and  in  port. 

In  no  one  thing  is  the  contrast  between  oil  and  coal  shown  more 
sharply  than  in  this  matter  of  cleanliness.  If  properly  handled,  a 
vessel  can  be  filled  with  oil  without  spilling  a  drop  on  deck  or  any- 
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where  except  in  the  tanks  where  it  belongs ;  whereas,  a  vessel  after 
coaling  ship  is  dirt,  dust  and  cinders  from  truck  to  keelson,  and 
in  fact  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  jobs  in  the  navy  to  do  is  that 
known  as  coaling  ship.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  dirty  a  job  that  even  a 
landsman  can  tell  when  a  vessel  has  been  coaling  up,  by  seeing  the 
fatigue  suits  of  the  crew  in  the  rigging  next  day. 

Certainly  the  chief  requisite  of  the  navy  is  efficiency,  and  from 
purely  a  standpoint  of  efficiency,  expense  should  not  primarily  enter 
into  account.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  new  armor 
plate  and  other  millions  of  dollars  for  new  explosives  that  have  the 
power  of  crushing  these  same  plates,  so  that  if  oil  for  fuel  did 
cost  more  than  coal  it  should  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  problem 
from  a  standard  of  efficiency  only.  But  here,  also,  the  advantages 
are  all  on  the  side  of  the  liquid  fuel.  Take  the  question  of  labor 
alone.  A  large  percentage  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
fire  room  of  a  modern  battleship  are  coal  passers,  in  fact,  the  coal 
passers  and  firemen  constitute  nearly  the  entire  force.  If  oil  is 
used  instead  of  coal,  all  the  coal  passers  and  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  firemen  are  at  once  eliminated.  Tons  of  machinery  installed 
for  the  rapid  handling  of  coal,  ashes  and  clinkers  is  also  eliminated. 
In  fact,  the  amount  of  machinery  required  to  handle  coal  and  ashes 
will  probably  offset  the  increased  weight  of  the  oil  fuel  over  the 
coal  if  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  of  bunker  capacity  is  utilized. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  fire  room  of  a  modern  battleship  in 
action  or  under  forced  draft  is  a  floating  hell.  Half-naked  men, 
grimy  with  coal  dust  and  smoke,  work  frantically  to  get  another 
pound  of  steam  in  cramped  and  close  quarters,  where  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  120  to  140  degrees.  With  oil  fuel  the  fire  doors 
are  always  closed.  The  decreased  number  of  men  gives  much 
more  breathing  space,  the  shovels,  trucks,  swings  and  hoists  being 
eliminated,  gives  room  for  freer  action,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
fire  room  is  decreased  very  materially.  This  insures  a  much  better 
class  of  men,  with  a  consequent  higher  grade  of  efficiency  in  the 
fire  room.  Under  the  present  conditions,  in  a  coal-fired  ship  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  high  standard  of  labor  owing  to  the 
extremely  adverse  conditions  under  which  men  must  work.  With 
the  new  fuel  a  fireman's  work  is  comparatively  clean  and  pleasant. 
This,  in  itself,  is  a  very  important  feature  and  one  that  should  not 
be  lightly  passed  over.  If  a  vessel  requires  the  services  of  300 
firemen  and  coal  passers,  and  that  number  is  cut  to  100,  the  services 
of  200  men  can  either  be  dispensed  with  entirely  or  they  can  be  put 
at  other  work.  Here  is  a  saving  of  the  wages  of  200  men,  amount- 
ing, with  their  subsistence,  to  probably  $400  per  day. 

The  expense  of  oil  to  the  government  at  the  present  time  would 
probably  be  about  one  dollar  per  barrel  on  an  average,  figuring  on 
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crude  oil  from  California  delivered  at  Pacific  coast  points,  crude 
from  Illinois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  Gulf 
points,  and  refuse  delivered  from  the  Appalachian  fields,  or  rather 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  refineries,  to  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  likely 
that  coal  can  be  delivered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  more  cheaply  than  oil,  but  coal  at  Gulf 
points  is  worth  probably  five  dollars  per  ton  in  large  lots  at  the 
present  time,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  price  of  coal  varies 
from  about  eighteen  dollars  per  ton  at  Nome  in  Alaska  to  some- 
thing like  ten  dollars  at  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  coal  in  large  lots  could  be  purchased  by  a  private 
consumer  at  ship  side  in  San  Francisco  for  about  seven  dollars 
per  ton.  Probably  the  government  could  not  purchase  it  quite 
so  cheaply,  but  it  probably  could  obtain  coal  in  large  lots  at  about 
seven  and  a  half  per  ton. 

This  coal  would  have  to  come  either  from  British  Columbia  or 
Australia,  but  principally  from  the  latter  place,  as  the  Pacific  coast 
does  not  produce  coal  in  commercial  quantities,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  deposits  of  lignite  that  are  not  suitable  for  steam 
purposes,  at  least  not  for  use  in  the  navy.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  British  Columbia  to  a  point  in  the  Philippines  or  Hono- 
lulu would  be  about  three  times  the  cost  of  oil,  ton  for  ton,  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  always  that  a  ton  of  coal  means  six  barrels  of 
oil,  or  the  equivalent  of  two  tons  of  coal.  It  should  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  cost  of  building  storage  for  coal  is  largely  in  excess 
of  storage  for  oil. 

Steel  oil  storage  costs  about  twenty-eight  cents  per  barrel,  or 
about  eighty-five  cents  for  an  amount  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal. 
Coal  storage  cannot  be  built  for  anywhere  near  this  amount  of 
money,  while  the  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  handling  of 
coal,  viz.,  elevators,  chutes,  etc.,  costs  much  more  than  pumps  and 
pipe  lines.  It  requires  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  men  to  care 
for  a  big  coal  supply  depot  and  to  handle  the  product  from  the 
colliery  to  storage  and  from  the  storage  to  the  ship's  bunkers, 
whereas  a  pumping  plant  that  can  be  manned  by  four  or  six  men 
would  accomplish  the  same  work  with  a  cargo  of  oil  and  in  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  time. 

This-  refers,  of  course,  only  to  ocean  transportation.  For  land 
transportation  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  liquid  fuel  are 
still  more  marked.  At  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington; 
at  New  Orleans,  Sabine  and  Galveston ;  at  San  Pedro,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Gaviota,  Port  Harford,  and  at  Monterey  Bay,  which  three 
groups  of  ports  fairly  well  cover  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  stations  can  be  established  practically  in  the  heart  of  the 
oil  fields,  and  tanks  could  be  connected  by  pipe  line,  if  desired,  with 
the  wells  themselves.  No  transportation  equals  pipe  line  in  point 
of  cheapness.  As  an  instance  of  this  might  be  reckoned  the  price 
charged  for  freight  on  oil  from  Bakersfield  to  San  Francisco,  viz., 
thirty-eight   cents  per  barrel.     This  price  is  based  on  a  tonnage 
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schedule  and  also  includes  coal,  yet  the  pipe  line  companies  are 
transporting  oil  and  making  large  amounts  of  money  out  of  the 
venture  at  eight  cents  per  barrel,  practically  one-fifth  of  this  cost. 

There  is  still  another  feature  to  this  matter  that  is  all  important 
to  the  petroleum  producer,  and  that  is  that  during  any  period  of 
temporary  depression  in  price,  the  government  could  buy  large 
amounts  of  oil,  which  would  have  a  tendency  not  only  to  steady  the 
price  but  to  stimulate  production.  We  have  at  various  times  been 
told  that  we  had  an  over-production  of  oil,  and  while  the  writer 
does  not  believe  that  this  country  ever  did  experience  an  over-pro- 
duction of  oil,  or  ever  will,  there  certainly  have  been  times  when,  tor 
some  reason  or  other — principally  a  lack  of  transportation — there 
have  been  local  congestions  which  the  purchase  of  large  amounts 
of  oil,  or  the  possibility  of  delivering  large  amounts  of  oil  on  exist- 
ing contracts,  ^yould  have  a  tendency  to  relieve. 

For  the  merchant  marine  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
the  foregoing  will  apply,  but  what  is  probably  of  even  greater  im- 


MlDWAY-SuNSET  FlELD 

Wells   are   drilled   close   to   line   to   prevent   oil   being 
drained    by    rival    wells. 

portance  to  a  strictly  freight-carrying  vessel  is  the  amount  oi  space 
that  can  be  saved.  It  is  customary  for  vessels  leaving  Gulf  ports 
in  the  winter  time  with  a  light  cargo — say  cotton,  or  grain  and 
cotton  combined — to  stow  a  large  amount  of  coal  on  deck  in  order 
that  the  bunkers  may  be  filled  with  cotton.  In  some  cases  this  is 
reversed  and  cotton  is  stowed  on  deck,  carefully  covered  with  tar- 
paulins, skillfully  battened  down,  and  as  the  coal  is  consumed  from 
the  bunkers,  the  cotton  is  stowed  in  the  place  thus  made  vacant. 
Every  forty  cubic  feet,  comprising  one  ton,  is  worth  just  so  many 
shillings  to  a  freight  carrier,  and  if  by  burning  oil  fuel  the  vessel 
can  cut  in  two  its  bunker  space,  it  has  made  just  that  much  money. 
Here,  also,  the  expense  becomes  even  more  important  than  for  a 
war  vessel.  Owners  of  freight-carrying  vessels,  especially  of  the 
tramp  class,  figure  Very  closely,  and  their  business  is  carried  on  as 
economically  as  possible.  If  they  can  cut  their  fire  room  force  in 
two  and  at  the  same  time  save  money  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
fuel,  they  will  not  be  slow  in  adopting  oil  as  a  fuel  of  the  future. 
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The  only  reason  that  oil  has  not  been  adopted  as  a  universal  fuel 
for  steam  vessels  is,  as  has  been  stated,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  permanent  supply.  Some  years  ago,  when  Spindle  Top  first 
threatened  to  flood  the  world,  the  Shell  Transport  &  Trading 
Company,  now  the  Dutch  Company,  made  a  contract  for  millions 
of  barrels  of  Texas  oil,  established  stations  at  various  points  in 
Europe,  and  signed  a  great  number  of  long-time  contracts  to 
furnish  steam  vessels  with  fuel.  Before  they  got  well  started, 
the  Spindle  Top  bubble  had  burst  and  a  great  many  steam- 
ship owners  who  had  abrogated  existing  coal  contracts  were  again 
forced  to  change  their  burners  and  go  back  to  the  coal  producers, 
who  promptly  made  them  pay  largely  increased  prices   for  coal. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  price  of  oil  may  be  arbitrarily  ad- 
vanced at  any  time.  While  this  may  possibly  be  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced  both  arbitrarily  and  other- 
wise many  times  within  the  last  few  years,  and  that  it  is  certain 
to  still  further  advance  in  the  near  future.  While  there  may  not 
be  oil  sufficient  to  furnish  fuel  for  all  steamships,  there  is  sufficient 
oil  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  the  United  States  navy  for  years 
to  come,  and  we  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  in  the  very  near 
future  when  at  least  the  Pacific  fleet  will  be  equipped  with  oil 
burners  and  will  be  fired  with  the  California  product. 

This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  Allen  G.  Nichols,  author 
of  "Oil." 


Oil  Weli-s,  Vrntura  County 
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By  Hector  Alliot. 
ELIEVING  that  life  is  a  trust ;  that  a  man  owes  it  to  his 
children,  and  to  the  community  of  which  he  and  they 
are  a  part,  to  preserve  and  pass  on  to  them,  in  per- 
petuity, so  much  as  is  possible  of  all  that  he  may  ac- 
cumulate in  knowledge  and  in  material  possessions — 
particularly  of  such  things  as  are  of  educational  value; 

^'Believing  further  that  the  greatest  security  and  the  broadest 
usefulness  of  these  things  to  his  own  children   (to  whom  he  owes 


A  Corner  in  the  Lummis  Museum 
Paintings    by    Keith,    Hill,    Poorc,    etc.;    inca    embroideries ;  Pueblo   potteries, 
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Fireplace  in  the  Lummis  Stidy 
Shows  part  of  the   library,  baskets  and   ancient   potteries   deeded   to   the 

museum. 

the  first  debt)   involves  the  safeguarding  and  the  sharing  of  these 
fruits  with  the  neighbors  and  the  descendants  of  these  children. 

"Having  reason  to  believe,  and  actually  believing,  that  in  my 
own  case,  as  in  others,  these  books  and  collections,  which  represent 
the  sum  of  my  life  work  for  the  benefit  of  my  children  and  the 
public,  would  be  lost,  sold,  destroyed  or  otherwise  removed  from 
usefulness  within  a  very  few  years  after  my  death,  if  devised  to 
said  children  or  to  any  other  individual  whatsoever  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  that  the  only  way  to  insure  a  continuance  of  this 
usefulness   is  by  conveying  these  articles  in  trust  to  an  incorporated 
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institution  of  learning  where  my  children  and  the  public  may 
enjoy  them  forever;  and  since  these  articles  are  my  own  exclusive 
personal  property,  and  no  other  person  whatever  has  assisted  me 
in  collecting  them  or  caring  for  them  and  has  no  claim  upon  them 
in  law  or  equity,  therefore : — '' 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Lummis,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February, 
1910,  deeded  to  The  Southwest  Museum  his  complete  historical. 


Dr.  Lummis  and  One  of  the  Children  for  Whose  Sake  He  Has  Made  the  Deed 

scientific,  and  philological  library,  together  with  his  collection  of 
artifects  from  the  aborigines  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  the  native  tribes  of  the  Southwest. 

The  gift  is  a  munificent  one,  the  most  important  donation  ever 
made  to  a  Western  museum,  yet  should  plans  now  maturing  permit, 
he  proposes  to  still  further  endow  the  institution,  and  add  a  feature 
more  important  even  than  the  priceless  collections  just  transferred. 
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Prehistoric  Peruvian   and  Cliff-Dwfller  Potteries,  Fetiches,  Etc. 

Dr.  Lummis'  decision  to  make  The  Southwest  Museum  custodian 
and  joint  beneficiary  with  his  children  of  these  treasures  was  brought 
about  by  two  paramount  desires;  the  dominant  one  being  the  wish 
to  have  preserved  forever,  by  competent  trustees,  the  accumulation 
of  a  life's  devotion — work,  sacrifices,  and  hardships — that  his  chil- 
dren and  his  children's  children  as  wtII  as  the  people  of  the  South- 
west  might    for   all   time   to   come   derive   benefit   therefrom ;   the 
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other  purpose  was  to  enrich  the  beloved  museum,  of  which  he  was 
the  creator,  that  it  might  be  more  efficient  in  public  service. 

Private  collections,  however  carefully  treasured,  are  generally 
dissipated  by  the  heirs  of  the  person  who  has  gathered  them.  The 
same  intense  interest  in  certain  scientific  or  educational  pursuits 
seldom  manifests  itself  in  succeeding:  generations  of  the  same 
family,  so  that  it  has  become  an  axiom  among  museum  directors 
that  private  collections  disappear  altogether  within  three  genera- 
tions. So  general  has  this  idea  become  throughout  the  world  that 
the  public  free  museum  is  being  more  and  more  frequently  enriched 
by  accessions  by  gift  or  bequest. 

The  public  museum  is,  after  all,  the  logical  custodian  and  trustee 
of  all  things  of  historical,  scientific,  and  artistic  value.    Our  modern 


Unique  Prehistoric  Pottery  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers 

life,  in  its  great  complexity,  demands  a  tabloidal  form  of  knowledge, 
compressed  by  the  loving  expertness  of  men  of  letters  or  of  science 
for  the  education  of  their  fellow  men ;  or  by  the  specialist  whose 
inclination — sometimes  wealth — enables  him  to  render  a  great  al- 
truistic service  while  he  at  the  same  time  satisfies  a  special  taste, 
a  peculiar  bent,  a  favorite  hobby  to  the  limit  of  his  time,  his  strength, 
and  of  his  means.  To  one  whose  life  has  been  centered  in  the 
collecting  of  anything,  that  which  has  been  his  constant  thought, 
companion,  and  alluring  magnet,  becomes  a  part  and  parcel  of  his 
life's  blood.  The  bibliophile  will  as  readily  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  safety  of  his  beloved  volumes  as  he  will  for  that  of  his  family; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  his  collection  is  a  part  of  his  family,  and  as 
such  should  remain  for  all  time  indissolubly  linked  to  his  posterity. 
The  only  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  by  making 
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a  public  museum  custodian  of  such  treasures  for  the  perpetual 
benefit  of  the  collector's  children  and  the  community  at  large. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  says  Dr.  Lummis,  **that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  preserve  your  heirlooms?  What  has  become  of  most 
of  the  interesting  and  valuable  things  your  great-grandmother  had? 
If  you  have  collections  or  articles  of  educative  interest  for  their 
beauty,  their  history,  or  their  illumination  of  life  and  customs ;  and 
if  you  put  them  in  your  name  in  a  great  museum,  where  neither 
fire  nor  theft  nor  carelessness  can  make  away  with  them,  they  will 
really  belong  to  your  posterity  forever,  will  they  not?  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  way  in  which  to  insure  this?"  Believing  this  ik 
all  sincerity  Dr.  Lummis  has  chosen  the  only  logical  custodian  for 
his  own  valued  accumulation  of  years  of  research  and  exploration. 

Within  as  well  as  without  the  Archaelogical  Institute  of  America 
circles  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that,  with  all  due  appreciation  of  the 
public-spirited  aid  of  the  governing  boards  and  directors'  of  the 
Southwest   Society   and   the    Southwest   Museum,   Dr.    Charles   F. 


Part  of  the  De  Soto  Gun  of  1793 

Lummis  was  the  founder,  the  nursing  parent  of  both  institutions 
through  the  somewhat  difficult  infancy  of  both.  If  the  Southwest 
Society,  founded  the  twentieth  of  November,  1903,  has  vastly  out- 
stripped all  other  similar  societies  in  membership  and  today  stands 
alone  in  numbers  and  point  of  efficiency,  it  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  his  eflforts.  To  the  same  tireless  energy  does  the  Southwest 
Museum  owe  its  present  condition  of  prosperity,  holding  as  it  does 
a  matchless  collection  of  archaeological  specimens  of  the  Pacific 
region,  the  priceless  J.  A.  Munk  library  of  Arizoniana,  together 
with  valuable  landed  possessions,  and  the  assurance  of  a  cash  be- 
quest sufficient  to  erect  a  museum  building  worthy  of  the  name. 
If  American  archaeology  today  occupies  its  deserved  place  along- 
side that  of  classic  lands  that,  too,  is  largely  the  outcome  of  his 
ceaseless  endeavors  to  have  preserved  the  precious  mementos  of 
our  land.  The  Southwest  Museum,  therefore,  created  almost  wholly 
by  this  one  man's  devotion  and  enthusiastic  scholarship,  becomes 
naturally  the  trustee  of  the  fruits  of  his  life's  work  for  his  children, 
his  posterity  and  the  people  of  the  great  Southwest  as  well.    Unlike 
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A  Malkinna  ok  thk  S(  apular,  Nhw  Mkxico,  About  1620. 

the  historic  Scotch  dominie  who  said,  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  ^j^ 
Dr.  Lumniis  practices  what  he  preaches.     The  keynote  of  his  li:^^ 
his  love  for  his  children  and  his  children's  children,  and  for  tiV* 
sakes  all  children,  and  a  large  responsibility  toward  the  commv^,-^- 
in  which  he  lives.     A  collector  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  he      j-^^ 
outgrown  the  collector's  selfishness.     His  chiklren  converted    i,  • 
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From  Prehistoric  Peru  and  Bolivia 
At  the  bottom  a  mummy's  hand,  with  two  gold  ornaments.  Two  ironwood 
combs,   with   unique  gold   tweezers   for   plucking   the   beard.     Massive 
silver    fetich    of    the    llama,    and    of    the    patron    fox   of   Tiahuanaco. 
Necklace  of  gold  beads  with  shell  discs  and  bone  and  pearl  jaguars. 

As  he  has  often  said,  "they  are  the  only  tangible  immortality.  No 
man  knows  what  life  is  until  he  has  had  a  child,  no  man  knows 
what  life  is  until  he  has  lost  a  child.  Human  progress,  science, 
invention,  even  'business',  all  are  born  of  the  parental  feeling.  The 
vice  of  civilization  is  that  stupid  selfishness  which  omits — or  for- 
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gets — the  factor  of  posterity,  and  it  is  the  silliest  vice,  for  nothing  in 
the  world  can  give  so  much  pleasure  as  the  companionship  of 
your  own  child." 

The  preamble  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  his  property  to  The 
Southwest  Museum  but  reiterates  these  sentiments,  and  explains 
better  than  any  other  words  could  the  mental  conception  of  his 
duty  toward  his  children  and  his  descendants  which  guided  Dr. 
Lummis'  actions  in  creating  this  trust.  He  further  desires  to  make 
"El  Alisar'  (the  place  of  the  sycamores),  that  unique  home  built 
by  his  own  hands  on  the  bank'of  the  picturesque  Arroyo  Seco,  now 
standing  as  a  monument  to  the  architectural  handicraft  achieve- 
ment of  fourteen  years  of  persistent  labor  and  skill,  inalienable  to  his 
kin  by  the  same  means  in  default  of  the  English  law  of  entail  which 
has  the  defect  of  favoritism  to  the  eldest  son  and  frequent  injustice 
to  the  younger  children,  but  does  put  a  premium  on  home-making 
for  the  sake  of  posterity. 

The  notorious  uncertainty  of  wills  and  testaments  in  this  country, 
and  the  practical  certainty  that  the  loving  industry  of  a  father  will 
soon  be  dissipated,  has  led  to  many  different  devices  being  adopted 
(by  those  who  think  of  the  future)  for  preserving  to  the  children 
and  their  descendants  the  fruits  of  the  love  and  efforts  of  the  founder 
of  the  family.  Some  estates  are  put  in  trust,  under  conditions  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  children.  Some  families  incorporate  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  like  a  business  house.  This  presupposes 
business  training  and  competence  of  all  the  stockholders  of  such  a 
corporation;  its  fatal  defect  is  that  such  competency  cannot  be 
guaranteed  unto  the  next  generation,  and  that  the  stockholders, — 
even  if  of  the  same  family — are  likely  to  differ  on  business  matters. 
Dr.  Lummis'  plan  is  simpler  and  safer,  and  possible  only  because 
of  the  uncommon  love  and  care  he  has  given  to  his  home.  He  has 
built  a  monumental  home,  in  fit  surroundings,  a  building  which 
any  museum  would  be  glad  to  accept  in  trust  as  a  branch  or  sub- 
sidiary. By  conveying  it  (as  he  wishes  to  do)  to  the  Southwest 
Museum,  incorporated,  as  trustee,  under  condition  that  its  three 
museum  rooms  be  opened  free  to  the  public  for  stated  hours  each 
week,  and  that  his  family  and  descendants  shall  have  tenure  of  the 
remaining  rooms  as  a  home  forever,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  himself  or  any  person  living,  or  to  come,  to  dissipate,  lob^., 
or  alienate  by  business  incompetency,  for  taxes,  speculation  or  in 
any  other  way,  this  trust  which  he  has  created  for  his  family  and 
descendants,  and  the  community  to  which  he  believes  all  its  units 
are  responsible.  This  would  insure  a  beautiful  and  a  safe  home  to 
his  posterity,  forever  free  from  rent,  taxes,  or  debts.  It  would 
insure  to  the  public  as  well  an  important,  and  probably  unique,  free 
museum  of  science,  art,  and  history ;  and  an  example  not  only  in 
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The  Master   Hit  of  the  Smiths  of  Amozoc 
Actual  size,  9J/2  x  12  inches. 

architecture  but  in  loving  ingenuity  and  devotion  in  the  building 
of  a  home. 

The  giving  over  of  his  library  and  collections  in  trust  for  his 
children  and  the  public  to  the  safest  possible  custodian  is  the  logical 
sequel  of  what  he  has  already  done  for  both  for  many  years,  and 
in  line  with  what  he  hopes  to  do  still  further.     In  his  own  forceful 
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phraseology  Dr.  Lummis  thus  recently  expressed  himself  on  this 
matter  which  lies  so  near  to  his  heart : 

**In  any  family  it  is  likely  that  within  one  lifetime,  and  certain 
that  within  three  generations,  either  hard  luck,  indifference  or 
incompetence  will  lead  to  the  peddling  of  the  property  to  pay  taxes 
or  tradesmen's  bills.  Then  instead  of  having  a  library  or  a  museum 
the  family  will  have  eaten  them  up  and  have  nothing  for  them- 
selves, their  children  or  their  friends,  or  the  community.  What  I 
wish  is  to  insure  my  family  against  want ;  to  give  them  a  place 
from  which  they  cannot  be  evicted  and  on  which  they  cannot  starve, 
and  also  such  articles  as  shall  be  educative  to  them  and  to  the 
community  in  history,  humanity,  taste  and  public  spirit." 

That  those  interested  in  this  new  and  definite,  yet  so  sanely 
simple,  disposition  of  that  which  combines  personal  enjoyment  and 
public  service  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  immense  importance  to 
the  community,  as  well  as  his  children,  of  Dr.  Lummis'  gift  the 
words  of  the  original  conveyance  arc  here  given : 

"This  indenture  made  and  entered  into  this  28th  day  of  February, 
1910,  by  and  between  Charles  F.  Lummis,  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Southwest  Museum,  a  corporation,  party  of  the  second 
part. 

WITNESSETH:  For  and  in  consideration  of  $1.00  paid  to 
said  party  of  the  first  part  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  (the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged)  and  the  above  valuable 
consideration  to  him  moving,  the  party  of  the  first  part  does  hereby 
grant  and  convey  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  all  his  personal 
property  of  a  scientific,  historical,  or  art  nature  as  hereinafter 
specified  and  subject  only  to  such  conditions  as  are  imposed  herein, 
to  wit: 

My  historical,  critical,  and  scientific  library  numbering  2,000 
volumes,  more  or  less,  including  all  printed  books,  all  manuscripts, 
parchments,  pamphlets,  scrap-books,  etc.,  dealing  with  the  history 
or  the  science  of  any  part  of  America,  or  with  the  Spanish  language 
or  with  any  Indian  language,  or  with  archaeology,  or  ethnology,  or 
geography ;  including  all  dictionaries  and  all  vocabularies,  published 
and  unpublished. 

And  particularly  the  card  catalogue  which  contains  the  first  part 
of  my  Dictionary-Encyclopedia-Concordance  of  Spanish-America 
from  1492  to  1850  inclusive,  and  the  Globe- Wernicke  cases  which 
crontain  these  cards. 

All  paintings  by  William  Keith,  Thomas  Hill,  J-  G.  Rorglum, 
A.  F.  Harmer,  F.  R.  Poore,  Norman  St.  Clair,  Carl  Oscar  Rorg,  and 
other  paintings  in  oil  or  water-color. 

All  framed  photographs,  drawings,  paintings,  or  engravings  on 
canvas,  paper,  wood  or  copper. 
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All  letters  and  manuscripts  in  my  possession  from  distinguished 
authors,  artists,  scientists,  statesmen,  etc.,  including  framed  auto- 
graph letters  with  portraits  from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Andrew  Lang,  William  Keith,  and 
others. 

All  scrap-books  of  photographs,  letters  and  printed  text,  except 


Cloisonne  Gourd,  Mexico,  1814 
Each  dot  is  a  silver  inset. 

those  scrap-books  which  are  the  personal  property  of  my  children. 

All  negatives  4x5,  5x7,  5x8,  and  8x10  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia;  and  all  portrait  negatives  except  such  as  portray  members 
of  my  own  family. 

My  heirs  and  assigns  shall  have  the  right  at  any  and  all  times  to 
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have  prints  made  from  any  or  all  such  negatives  and  to  reproduce 
them  by  publication  or  otherwise. 

All  ornaments,  utensils,  and  other  articles  of  silver,  gold,  brass, 
copper,  bronze,  or  wood  from  the  aborigines  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Mexico,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  and  California — 
whether  ancient  or  modern. 

All  implements,  ornaments,  utensils,  and  other  artifects  of  stone 
— including  arrowheads,  axes,  mortars,  metates,  etc. — from  the 
aborigines  of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia — ancient  and  modern. 

All  potteries,  vases,  jars,  urns,  tinajas,  and  other  fictile  artifects  of 
any  or  all  the  above  mentioned  aborigines,  ancient  or  modern. 

All  baskets,  cloths,  belts,  rugs,  scarfs,  and  textile  handiwork 
from  above  mentioned  aborigines,  ancient  or  modern. 

All  boots,  leggings,  shirts,  pouches  and  other  articles  of  buck-skin 
or  leather  from  the  above  mentioned  or  other  aborigines,  ancient  or 
modem. 

And  particularly  all  Navajo  blankets,  whether  of  Bayeta,  native 
wool,  or  Germantown  yarn. 

All  bows,  arrows,  spears,  lances,  knives,  clubs,  daggers,  and 
swords,  guns,  pistols,  spurs,  bits,  locks,  balances,  shears,  and  other 
weapons  or  utensils  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  bronze,  or  other  material 
from  any  of  the  above  mentioned  aborigines  or  from  any  Spanish 
speaking  people  in  Europe  or  the  New  World. 

And  particularly  the  Arquebuse  or  musket  of  Juan  De  Soto,  the 
eight-times  great  grandson  of  Hernando  De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi  River;  said  musket  being  made  in  Eibar,  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  1793,  and  inlaid  in  gold  with  the  place,  date,  and  name 
of  owner,  and  much  other  ornamentation. 

Also  all  daggers,  guns,  swords,  bayonets,  pistols  and  other  of- 
fensive or  defensive  weapons  of  use  in,  and  by  people  of,  the  United 
States. 

All  images,  or  reproductions  in  plaster,  stone,  bone,  wood  or  other 
material;  and  particularly  my  own  life  mask  and  the  statue  by 
Daubertin,  entitled  The  Kiss  of  Death. 

Also  all  pictures,  letters  and  other  personal  relics  of  my  father, 
Henry  Lummis,  D.  D.,  and  my  mother,  Harriet  Waterman  Fowler 
Lummis. 

There  is,  however,  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  convey- 
ance, and  saving  and  excepting  therefrom  the  absolute  right  upon  the 
part  of  the  grantor  to  the  possession,  use,  control,  disposition  and 
location  of  the  said  property,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  of  each 
and  every  article  thereof,  during  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  the 
grantor. 

This  conveyance  is  made  upon  the  following  conditions ; 
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Peruvian    Spanish    Drinking-Horn 

Silver-mounted,  of  about  1700;  and  prehistoric  Inca  drinking-cup  of  bone,  carved 

in  high  relief  with  the  Alligator-God. 

First:  That  such  library  and  such  collections  when  delivered 
to  the  grantee  shall  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  the  "Charles  F.  Lummis  Library"  and  the  '^Charles  F. 
Lummis  Collections,"  but  shall  be  catalogued  separately  according 
to  the  plan  of  cataloguing  adopted  by  the  Southwest  Museum. 

Second :  That  said  collections  and  library  shall  not  be  sold,  given 
away,  or  otherwise  bartered,  but  shall  be  maintained  as  a  free  exhibit 
for  the  extension  of  knowledge. 

A  violation  of  this  condition  shall  cause  said  property  to  revert 
to  my  heirs  or  assigns. 

To  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  its 
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successors  forever,  subject,  however,  to  the  reservation  as  to  my 
right  and  possession  during  my  Hfetime  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  party  of  the  first  part  hereunto 
sets  his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

Witnesses:     W.  J.  Tummonds, 

W.  J.   FiTXPATRICK, 

Hector  Alliot. 

Certificate  of  Notary  PubHc  follows. 

The  carefully  experted  library  thus  conveyed  is  the  most  important 
collection  of  Spanish  Americana, — particularly  of  the  early  history 
of  California  and  the  Southwest,  and  all  the  related  countries — on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  covers  every  item  of  real  value  to  the  historian 
or  the  student  of  these  lands,  besides  many  of  the  rarest  and  most 
costly  historical  documents,  manuscripts  and  literary  curiosities. 

Among  the  special  features  of  this  library  of  over  2,000  volumes, 
are  a  perfect  copy  of  Benavides,  which  is  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  Americana  concerning  the  Southwest.  Only  seven  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  of  only  one  hundred  pages,  but  worth  about  $1500 
each.  The  collection  also  includes  the  historic  cruet  mentioned  by 
Benavides  in  this  same  precious  history  of  New  Mexico,  where 
he  was  Provincial  (head)  of  the  Franciscan  order  from  1625  to  1630. 

A  different,  but  equally  interesting,  item  is  the  book  of  the 
epistles  of  that  great  scholar  and  statesman  who  afterward  became 
Pope  Innocent  II ;  printed  in  1468 ;  and  such  a  specimen  of  book- 
making  as  is  absolutely  impossible  today.  E.  H.  Harriman,  with 
all  his  money,  was  unable  to  secure  such  paper,  ink,  presswork 
or  binding,  for  his  great  Alaska  work — though  he  tried,  by  securing 
the  best  experts  and  giving  them  carte  blanche  as  to  expenditure. 

Then  there  is  Ferrarius's  almost  unknown,  but  magnificent  tall 
folio  of  500  pages,  printed  in  Rome  in  1646,  in  Latin,  on  "The 
Hesperides ;  or,  The  Golden  Apples — Their  Culture  and  Use.''  This 
great  work — for  which  the  late  Fred'k  H.  Rindge  offered  $1000 — 
is* not  only  rich  in  the  most  exquisite  allegorical  copper-plates  (en- 
graved by  Cornelius  Bloemaert  and  others  from  drawings  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  day,  like  Nich.  Poussin,  Francisco  Albano, 
Guido  Reni,  Domenico  Zampieri  and  others),  but  contains  89  copper- 
plates showing,  life-size,  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  every  variety  of 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  shaddock,  grapefruit ;  as  well  as  the  meth- 
ods of  planting,  grafting,  budding,  shed-sheltering,  espellier,  etc. 
From  this  wonderful  volume — the  most  elaborate  ever  yet  printed 
concerning  citrus  fniits — we  trace  the  whole  mythology  and  history 
of  the  orange.  Even  the  ^'Washington  Navel,'*  California's  dis- 
tinctive pride,  and  one  of  her  chief  assets,  is  perfectly  pictured  and 
described  herein. 
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The  manuscript  books  of  Madame  Modjeska  are  among  other 
treasures  turned  over  to  the  Southwest  Museum.  They  were  be- 
queathed to  Dr.  Lummis  by  the  great  actress  as  a  personal  friend. 

The  modern  books  on  the  West  are  full  of  Dr.  Lummis'  critical 
annotations ;  and  many  of  them  enriched  by  his  reviews  of  them  in 
the  leading  critical  journals. 

The  collection  of  autographed  volumes  and  of  thousands  of  inti- 


The  Best  Known  Specimen  of  a  Pkehistoric  Peruvian  Skull 
Shows  the  hair  and  the  three  head-dresses — first  the  blue  turban  or  band,  second 
the  crest  of  braided  cords,  each  with  a  parrot  phime  at  top,  third  the  frontlet 
of  llama-fur.  Around  all  is  the  sling.  Beside  the  left  jaw  shows  the  little 
silver  pincers  for  plucking  the  beard.  Under  the  left  eye  can  be  seen  the 
Vermillion  face-paint  whose  grease  has  stuck  to  the  bone. 

mate  letters  from  distinguished  authors,  statesmen,  scientists,  art- 
i.sts,  etc.,  is  of  an  interest  and  value  impossible  to  compute.  In  a 
literary  and  scientific  careet  lasting  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  has  acquired  such  a  mass  of  such  reminiscences  and  documents 
as  conld  not  now  be  duplicated.  These  letters  will  be  bound  in 
volumes,  alphabetically. 
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Dr.  Lummis  reserves  nothing  for  himself  of  all  that  he  has  ac- 
cumulated in  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  desires  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  himself,  or  anyone  else,  for  any  motive  or  by  any  means, 
to  alienate,  or  dissipate  the  house,  library  or  any  other  part  of  this 
accumulation  from  those  that  he  desires  to  make  his  beneficiaries — 
namely,  his  family,  his  children,  his  children's  children  and  the 
community. 

As  for  the  rest  he  expects  to  maintain  himself,  and  his  family 
and  this  museum  gift  to  the  public,  at  his  own  expense  during  his 
life  time,  and  by  his  own  efforts. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  a  trained  photographer,  he  has  made 
the  largest,  most  intimate  and  most  interesting  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  antiquities,  Indians,  cow-boys  and  other  frontier  peoples 
ever  made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Southwest,  Mexico  and  South 
America.  This  is  part  of  his  bequest.  The  historic  value  of  these 
thousands  of  negatives  is  very  great. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  this  conveyance  is  a  card- 
catalogue  digesting  to  a  universal  index  all  the  rare  and  costly 
Spanish  works  and  archives  which  deal  with  the  history  of  America 
from  1492  to  1850 — a  duplicate  having  been  donated  by  him  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  This  dictionary-concordance-en- 
cyclopedia covers  already  about  30,000  titles ;  and  is  expected  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  It  is  the  only  work 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  bequest  also  includes  what  is  probably  the  best  extant  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  William  Keith,  the  great  California  artist, 
painted  when  he  was  in  his  prime.  Also  scores  of  water-colors,  oils, 
etchings,  etc.,  done  by  other  artists  of  prominence. 

Thousands  of  people  who  have  enjoyed  the  view  of  these  collec- 
tions at  Dr.  Lummis'  house  (including  not  only  residents  of  this 
city,  but  scholars  and  scientists  from  all  over  the  world)  realize  the 
extraordinary  interest  and  educative  value  to  this  community  of 
this  bequest ;  but  as  the  donor  says,  "The  market  value  is  a  trifle 
compared  to  its  historical  value.  If  every  person  who  loves  his 
children,  or  cares  for  this  community,  would  give  even  one  educa- 
tive article  in  trust,  we  would  have  here  within  five  years  the  great- 
est, the  most  important,  and  the  most  fascinating  museum  in  the 
world — a  proper  supplement  to  our  public  schools  and  our  public 
library;  and  carrying  out  in  the  same  spirit,  the  things  they  cannot 
do,  but  to  which  they  logically  lead  up." 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  donor  to  arrange  within  a  few  months  for 
open  hours  at  his  home  once  a  week,  in  which  the  public  may  freely 
visit  and  inspect  these  donations. 

The  Peruvian  collection  is,  as  has  been  said  by  experts,  "The 
pick  of  a  hundred  museums.'*  It  is  relatively  small :  but  in  each 
item  is  the  finest  specimen  anywhere  known.  Mr.  Lummis  per- 
sonally gathered  these,  as  all  his  other  collections :  having  excavated 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Peru  with  a  large  scientific  expedition. 

The  collections  from  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Mexico  are  the 
fruits  of  long  residence  and  personal  exploration.  There  is,  un- 
questionably, the  finest  collection  of  Navajo  blankets  now  extant; 
and  innumerable  artifects  and  objects  showing  every  phase  of  abori- 
ginal or  historic  culture  in  these  several  million  square  miles  of 
historic  territory. 

The  collection  of  weapons,  both  aboriginal  and  historic,  Spanish, 
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Spanish-American,  and  later,  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  variety. 
A  marvelous  piece  of  art  gun-work — the  musket  which  was 
the  property  of  a  descendant  of  the  Discoverer  of  the  Mississippi, 
naturally  heads  the  list;  but  there  are  many  other  items  of  only 
less  interest  and  value.  A  skilled  workman  himself.  Dr.  Lummis 
has  acquired  the  masterpieces  of  the  jewelers  and  smiths  of  Spanish 
America;  and  this  collection,  now  made  over  to  the  Southwest 
Museum,  is  unparalleled  in  the  West. 

The  will  of  the  late  Carrie  M.  Jones,  bequeathing  $50,000  to  the 
Southwest  Museum  for  a  memorial  building,  has  been  sustained  by 
the  courts,  after  a  contest;  and  this  gift  will  soon  be  available  for 
the  beginning  of  work  on  the  Museum  Hill,  for  which  over  $30,000 
has  been  paid.  Some  of  the  Lummis  collections  will  undoubtedly 
be  exhibited  in  these  halls,  for  stated  periods;  but  it  is  the  hope 


Prehistoric  Peruvian  Woman's  Work-Basket 

Shows  raw  cotton,  spun  and  spooled  thread,  iron- wood  bodkin   (carved  with   the 

parrot),  and  also  tiny  silver  beads  and  flask  for  arrow-poison. 

of  the  donor  to  maintain  them  ordinarily  in  a  subsidiary  museum — 
the  beautiful  stone  castle  El  Alisal  (the  place  of  the  Sycamores) 
which  he  has  already  built  himself,  and  wishes  to  make  safe  to  the 
public  and  to  his  children.  Following  Mrs.  Jones'  bequest,  and  the 
gift  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk's  peerless  library  of  Arizoniana,  Dr.  Lum- 
mis* conveyance  gives  the  Southwest  Museum  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  important  Museum  of  locality  in  America.  Bishop 
Conaty,  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  pledged  the  price- 
less collections  covering  the  Franciscan  Era  in  California,  and  in- 
cluding the  original  Mission  books  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
at  the  various  missions  and  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Fremont,  daughter 
of  the  Pathfinder,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  the  priceless 
relics  of  her  father.  The  archaeological  collection  from  California 
and  the  Southwest  is  matchless.     The  Museum  already  owns  the 
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most  important  collection  of  folk-songs  ever  made — and   is  pre- 
paring to  issue  a  volume  of  these  admirable  songs. 

The  various  bulletins  of  the  society  set  forth  its  activities;  and 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

The  value  of  the  endowment  of  the  Museum  in  cash  subscription, 
by  donation  of  collections,  by  expedition,  purchase,  etc.,  now  ex- 
ceeds $300,000.  The  Museum  is  largely  supported  as  to  its  ex- 
penses by  the  Southwest  Society  A.  I.  A.,  a  national  organization 
with  the  largest  membership  of  any  similar  body  in  the  world.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Los  Angeles.  All  persons  interested  are  invited 
to  visit  the  Museum  Rooms,  320  West  Seventh  street,  between  2 
and  4  P.  M. 

Norman  St.  Clair,  the  well-known  artist,  is  a  son  of  the  famous 
English  archaeologist,  author  and  Egyptologist,  George  St.  Clair. 
He  has  joined  with  his  wife  and  children  in  conveying  to  the 
Southwest  Museum  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
personal  letters  sent  to  the  elder  St.  Clair  by  many  of  the  foremost 
men  of  England  of  a  generation  ago,  like  John  Bright,  Darwin, 
Gerald  Massey,  Jos.  Chamberlain,  Walter  Besant  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  of  the  foremost  scholars,  authors  and  men  of  affairs 
of  the  time,  including  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  others  in  this 
country.  The  St.  Clairs  feel  that  in  doing  this  they  are  saving 
this  priceless  collection  as  a  heritage  to  their  children.  These  letters 
will  be  bound  up  in  a  volume,  saving  the  old  envelopes  and  the 
careful  notations  of  the  senior  St.  Clair ;  with  biographical  sketches 
inset,  and  portraits  whenever  possible ;  the  whole  to  be  known  as 
''the  St.  Clair  autographs,"  and  preserved  in  the  Southwest  Museum 
forever  under  that  head.  Instead  of  being  lost  or  divided,  or  eaten 
by  mice,  or  burned  up,  or  lost,  these  things  will  be  kept  together, 
so  that  any  St.  Clair  of  this  or  of  coming  generations  can  see  this 
valuable  heirloom  of  distinguished  ancestry  by  calling  at  the  South- 
west Museum  and  asking  for  such  and  such  a  volume.  This  is  the 
only  wav  to  save  heirlooms. 

THE  MUXK  LIBRARY  OF  ARIZONA. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  founder  and  head  of  the  Eclectic  College  of 
Medicine,  of  Los  Angeles,  some  two  years  ago  pledged  to  the  South- 
west Museum  his  $10,000  library  of  Arizoniana,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  most  complete  in  existence.  This  library  is  now  in  the 
Museum  rooms  and  will  soon  be  shelved  and  available  to  students. 

It  was  in  188-1 — the  same  year  that  Lummis  was  making  his 
memorable  "Tramp  Across  the  Continent" — that  Dr.  Munk  first 
visited  Arizona,  to  inspect  a  ranch  established  by  himself  and  his 
brother.  Judge  Munk,  at  Railroad  Pass.  The  spirit  of  the  South- 
west— the  freedom,  breadth  and  ins])iration — came  into  his  blood. 
From  that  day  to  this  he  has  loved  and  studied  Arizona. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Topcka,  Kansas,  he  began  at  once  a 
systematic  gathering  of  books  and  information  as  to  his  Enchanted 
I^nd.  For  26  years  he  has  been  building  up  this  special  library; 
counting  neither  time  nor  cost  in  his  determination  to  assemble 
everything  which  relates  to  Arizona.  As  every  student  knows,  this 
includes  works  on  California  and  New  Mexico,  of  which  "the  "Sun- 
Kissed  Territory''  was  a  historic  part.  So  while  the  Lummis  library 
gives  the  Museum  the  incomparably  rare  original  Benavides,  in 
Spanish,   the   Munk   library  adds  a   precious  copy   of  the   almost 
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Dr.  J.  A.  MuNK 

equally  scarce  French*  edition  of  1631 — only  a  year  later. 

Some  four  thousand  books,  maps,  monographs,  magazines,  atlases 
and  newspapers  are  included  in  this  remarkable  aggregation.  There 
are  no  duplicates,  and  the  doctor  is  just  as  keen  on  the  hunt  today 
as  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  so  that  few  prized  rarities 
escape  his  vigilant  eye. 

With  equal  business  and  sentimental  interests  in  Arizona  and 
California,  Dr.  Munk  is  equally  loyal  to  both.  Withstanding  strong 
pressure  to  place  his  library  of  Arizoniana  in  some  place  in  Arizona, 
he  has  placed  it  in  Los  Angeles  because  more  Arizona  people  can 
see  it  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Southwest  than  could  see  it  anyw^here 
else.     More   Arizonians  visit   Los   Angeles   every  year  than   visit 
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Tucson,  Phoenix  and  Prescott  (the  three  chief  cities  of  the  Terri- 
tory) all  put  together.  Here  is  their  common  playground,  here  their 
universal  summer  resort;  here,  therefore,  is  their  best  focus  for 
study.  And,  besides,  here  this  matchless  library  of  Arizoniana  is 
most  accessible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  wish  to 
learn  about  that  Wonderland.  By  this  disposition  of  his  great  col- 
lection. Dr.  Munk  gives  the  best,  most  sensible  and  most  effective 
service  to  Arizona,  California  and  the  world. 

In  1908  Dr.  Munk,  with  the  methodic  sense  of  the  true  collector, 
issued  a  second  edition  of  his  "Arizona  Bibliography,''  containing 
a  brief  catalogue  of  the  titles  and  authors,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  conciseness,  covers  some  ninety-eight  pages. 

"It  has  been  my  aim,"  he  writes  frankly  in  his  foreword,  "to 
include  in  this  collection  anything  and  everything  that  touched 
Arizona — good,  bad  or  indifferent."  The  spirit  that  moved  the 
collector  is  splendidly  illustrated  in  his  "Arizona  Sketches"  (New 
York,  1905),  "Summer  Outing,"  "The  Best  People  on  Earth,"  and 
many  recent  articles. 

Whatever  one  may  seek  to  learn  regarding  Arizona  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Munk  library,  for  everything  is  here,  from  Creuzbaur's 
Guide,  published  in  '49,  to  the  latest  Santa  Fe  pamphlet.  There  are 
books  and  articles  by  Coues,  the  great  ornithologist,  on  the  birds 
and  quadrupeds  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  his  "On  the  Trail  of  a 
Spanish  Pioneer."  J.  A.  Allen  is  represented  by  a  long  list  of 
articles  on  natural  history,  and  among  many  curious  works  on 
zoology  is  found  Ditmar's  "Reptile  Book." 

Ethnology  is  most  fully  covered  by  Matthews,  Mason,  Fewkes, 
Holmes,  Hodge,  McGee,  Lummis,  Pepper,  Gushing,  Merriam,  Min- 
deleff,  De  Nadaillac,  Grinnell,  and  others.  There  are  works  on 
geology,  mining,  botany  and  forestry;  while  tuberculosis,  clima- 
tology and  dry  farming  are  fully  treated  of. 

Poetr}'^  and  the  inspired  novel  have  also  received  recognition  in 
this  complete  aggregation  of  all  of  the  good — as  well  as  some  bad — 
things  ever  published  concerning  Arizona,  which  Dr.  Munk  has 
placed  within  access  of  all  for  all  time.  He  does  even  more,  for 
he  proposes  to  continue  adding  to  the  collection  as  new  works  of 
interest  appear. 

This  munificent  gift,  accompanying  the  Lummis  library,  puts  the 
Southwest  Museum  in  the  front  rank  as  custodian  of  the  history, 
literature  and  civilization  of  the  Southwest. 


Prehistoric  Peru 
Hollow  silver  fetich  Terra-cotta  portrait  vase 

(1-2  life).  (1-5  life). 
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By  M.  M.  Stearns. 
i  "San  Jacinto,"  half  a  mile  off  shore,  was  whistling 
ustily  for  dispatches,  and  we  were  hurrying  towards 
he  long  pier,  when  two  shots,  fired  in  quick  succession 
omewhere  in  the  market-place  behind  us,  stopped  us 
all  short.  Those  shots,  besides  scaring  us  half  out  of 
our  wits,  served  as  an  introduction  to  Hughie. 

Of  course  we  did  not  know  his  name  was  Hughie  then;  we 
were  at  Amapala,  where  the  Republic  of  Honduras  stretches  a 
long  arm  down  between  two  other  republics  to  brandish  a  palm-tree 
at  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  when  shooting  begins  in  your  vicinity 
among  those  many-colored,  knife-sticking,  half-clad  citizens  of 
Central  America,  you  don't  waste  much  time  asking  names.  At  least 
we  did  not.  All  we  knew  about  Hughie  then  was  what  we  saw; 
a  long  thin,  wild-eyed  individual  with  touseled  hair  and  no  hat, 
grimy  with  heat  and  dust,  and  scared — supposing  such  a  thing  to 
be  possible — worse  than  we  were.  He  was  coming  toward  us  from 
the  direction  of  the  gun-play,  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  with  all  his 
long  legs  and  arms  flying. 

At  the  risk  of  having  the  **San  Jacinto"  up  anchor  without  us, 
we  went  back  to  have  a  look  at  the  results  of  the  shooting — that  is, 
three  of  us  did,  while  the  rest  of  the  through-passenger  list  went 
on  down  the  pier,  faster  than  ever.  We  saw  a  thick-set,  heavily- 
bearded  man,  dirtier  even  than  Hughie,  lying  on  the  ground  behind 
a  pile  of  packing-boxes  at  the  far  side  of  the  market.  There  was 
no  need  of  looking  at  the  wound  in  his  chest  to  see  how  dead  he 
was.  Two  revolvers  lay  in  the  dust  near  the  body,  one  close  to  the 
dead  man's  right  hand.  That  was  all  that  we  could  see  or  learn 
before  we,  too,  hurried  away  to  make  our  steamer. 

But  that  evening,  when  the  San  Jacinto  was  again  steaming 
peacefully  north  across  the  endless  Pacific  swells,  with  the  silver 
flying-fish  above  and  the  black  sharks  beneath,  Hughie  gave  me  a 
few  additional  details.  He  had  undergone  portions  of  a  bath  and  a 
shave  in  my  stateroom,  where  he  was  to  honor  the  upper  bunk,  and 
had  nearly  recovered  from  his  fright  of  the  afternoon.  His  trip 
to  the  steamer  had  been  made  in  one  of  the  cranky  native  boats, 
rendered  dangerous,  as  well  as  ludicrous,  by  the  presence  of  Hughie's 
enormous  trunk  in  the  bow. 

**You — er — It  came  awfully  near  me,  don't  you  know  ?"  he  said  in 
his  hesitating,  uncertain  manner ;  "it — er — really,  you  know,  it — er — 
it  upset  me  completely.  Er — Rauter  and  I  had  been  travelling  to- 
gether for  nearly  a  week." 

"The  dead  man?" 
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"A  heavily  bearded  man     ....     lying  on  the  ground" 
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Hughie  nodded  nervously.  His  fright  seemed  to  be  returning. 
^'Really,  you  know,  he  wasn't  a  half  bad  sort.  And  I  was  right 
there  too — why,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  me — oh,  good  Lord!'' 
He  seemed  to  shrivel  up  in  his  chair,  as  a  newspaper  man  named 
Wilson,  who  had  been  with  us  since  we  left  the  canal  zone,  came 
rather  suddenly  around  the  corner  of  the  deck-house.  "It's  all 
right,"  he  answered  after  a  moment,  in  response  to  my  startled 
glance  of  inquiry,  "It's  nothing."  He  was  evidently  trying  to  pull 
himself  together.  "For  a  moment  I  mistook  him  for — for  him, 
you  know."  And  he  pointed  mysteriously  over  his  shoulder  to- 
wards the  stem. 

"Ranter?" 

"No,  no,  the  man  who  killed  him.  But  then,  he  couldn't  be  on 
the  steamer,  could  he?  That  is,  I  don't  see  how  he  could — and 
yet " 

I  was  getting  impatient  at  the  man's  silly  fright.  "Good  Heavens, 
how  should  I  know  ?  Pull  yourself  together  and  make  believe  you're 
a  man,  anyway!  There's  nothing  to  hurt  you  here  on  board."  I 
spoke  in  a  manner  that  would  have  insulted  any  chap  of  spirit,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  shred  of  backbone  in  this  chap  Hughie.  He 
did  make  an  evident  effort,  however,  to  get  a  grip  on  himself,  and 
tell  me  what  he  knew. 

He  was  travelling  for  the  firm  of  Wadsworth  &  Moore,  London. 
This  was  his  first  trip.  His  father  was  senior  partner  in  the 
firm.  (I  made  a  mental  note  of  how  such  a  semi-human  incom- 
petent got  his  job.)  He  was  taking  this  route  before  covering 
Mexico,  in  hope  of  placing  some  good  orders  with  the  Central 
American  governments.  It  was  his  own  idea.  No,  he  was  not 
agent  for  firearms,  his  line  was  stationery.  Pocket-books,  note- 
books, portfolios,  fountain-pens — anything  to  do  with  writing,  don't 
you  know.  Yes,  that  was  his  sample  trunk  that  had  come  aboard 
with  him.  It  was  already  in  the  dugout  when  that  horrible  shooting 
occurred.  The  shooting?  Oh,  yes,  that  had  taken  place  right 
close  to  him.  No,  he  had  not  seen  it,  for  Rauter  had  just  stepped 
behind  that  pile  of  boxes,  thinking  he  had  heard  somebody  call 
his  name.  Then  the  two  shots  had  come,  and  he,  Hughie,  had 
started  to  run — that  is,  he  didn't  remember  very  clearly  after  the 
shooting  until  he  w^as  on  the  water.  It  had  all  been  so  close  that 
he  had  smelled  the  gimpowder.  That  is,  he  thought  he  had.  And 
he  thought  Wilson  looked  like  the  desperado  who  did  the  killing. 

About  here  I  ventured  that  ashore  nobody  seemed  to  know 
who  did  the  shooting — had  Hughie  seen  the  murderer,  or  was  he 
merely  guessing? 

Oh,  there  could  be  little  guess-work  about  it — that  is,  he  didn't 
see  how  there  could  be.    There  had  been  a  fellow  known  as  Bankroll 
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'All  his  legs  and  arms  flying" 
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Joe,  a  refugee  from  the  States,  who  had  shot  up  a  man  on  the  east 
coast,  and  found  even  Honduras  too  hot  for  him.  This  Bankroll 
Joe  had  been  travelling  across  country  in  the  hopes  of  making  a 
get-away  into  the  Pacific  or  into  Nicaragua  or  San  Salvador,  or 
somewhere,  and  Hughie  and  Rauter  had  tracked  up  with  him 
several  times  in  that  awful  country.  Fleas?  Why,  fleas  were  mild 
compared  to — Why  had  Rauter  been  killed?  Why,  Hughie  wasn't 
positive,  but  understood  that  there  had  been  some  agreement  worked 


— Drawing  by  P.   A.  Carter. 
'  *Klemm  inoaded  the  state  room '  * 

Up  between  Rauter  and  this  Joe,  about  helping  with  the  get-away, 
and  then  Rauter  had  shown  the  white  feather  or  something,  don't 
you  know,  and  it  was  a  very  horrible  business.  Awful,  really,  you 
know.  Had  Hughie  known  anything  definite  about  any  agreement  ? 
Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no.  He  had  been  scared  since  he  had 
learned  five  days  ago  what  kind  of  a  man  this  Bankroll  Joe  was. 
(This  I  could  readily  believe.)  And  all  he  hoped  now  was  that 
Joe  had  not  been  able  to  get  onto  this  steamer.  No,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  could  have  done  so,  but  still  it  was  possible,  you  know. 
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And  he  did  look  something  like  that  man  who  had  come  around  the 
corner — yes,  Wilson. 

"The  poor  fool  has  just  happened  to  size  the  thing  up  right,  I 
believe,"  commented  Grau,  who  had  also  come  aboard  from  Ama- 
pala,  but  before  the  shooting  occurred,  when  I  related  Hughie's 
statements  to  the  group  in  the  little  smoking-room  aft ;  "There  was 
quite  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  Bankroll  Joe  in  the  morning,  and 
that  little  tin-horn  barracks  was  all  up  in  the  air  about  catching 
him.  The  word  had  just  been  rushed  in  for  'em  to  nab  him  if  he 
tried  to  make  this  boat.  But  I  don't  guess  he  made  the  beat  any, 
unless  he  slid  in  disguised  as  one  of  these  giddy  niggers." 

"Veil,  all  I  know  iss,"  remarked  Klemm,  an  adopted  San  Fran- 
ciscan who  was  making  the  Panama  trip  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
dry-goods  house,  "All  I  know  is,  no  madder  how  big  a  fools  Rauter 
wass,  it's  a  piddy  Hughie  wasn't  shotten  instead.    Bah!" 

And  that  was  the  attitude  Klemm  retained  during  the  remainder 
of  the  trip.  He  had  seen  fools  in  his  time,  he  assured  us  over  and 
over  again,  but  never  an)rthing  to  compare  with  Hughie.  He  re- 
peatedly made  this  remark,  and  worse,  when  Hughie  was  present; 
but  that  helpless  youth  merely  tried  to  smile  his  weak,  embarrassed 
smile,  and  waited  for  the  next  blow.  After  the  first  few  days  he 
didn't  even  attempt  to  reply  or  defend  himself,  for  his  slow  Eng- 
lish intelligence — or  lack  of  it — was  utterly  incapable  of  coping 
with  Klemm's  quick  tongue.  For  a  while  I  tried  to  take  Hughie's 
part  and  help  him  out,  partly  out  of  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  this 
friendless  dog,  and  partly  for  the  honor  of  the  stateroom,  but 
chiefly  because  of  a  deep-seated  dislike  of  Klemm  and  his  self- 
assertive,  derogatory,  dollar-scale  brutality, — ^but  it  was  positively 
hopeless.  There  seemed  to  be  no  such  thing  as  fight  in  Hughic's 
make-up.  He  would  even  hang  around  and  hear  himself  cursed  as 
the  man  who  might  have  averted  Ranter's  death — for  on  that  long 
coast  trip  old  topics  of  conversation  die  hard — with  only  an  em- 
barrassed smile  on  his  face. 

Indeed,  Klemm  usually  referred  to  him  as  the  "man  who  wasn't 
wort'  shootin'."  Klemm  also  managed  to  spill  peppers  about  his 
place  at  table,  and  to  invade  the  stateroom  in  our  absence  and  put 
bread-crumbs  in  his  bunk.  Having  found  a  defenseless  animal  com- 
paratively friendless,  there  seemed  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  petty 
persecution  instituted  by  Klemm.  The  Hebrew's  only  restriction 
seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  public  opinion,  which,  on  that  conglomer- 
ately  passengered  coasting-steamer,  was  distant  enough.  And 
Hughie  just  swallowed  it  all,  with  a  metaphorical  tail  between  his 
legs. 

The  wretched  business  ended  at  Acapulco,  where  Hughie  left  us, 
and  where  Klemm  combined  business  and  pleasure  with  one  last 
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colossal  stroke.  I  didn't  learn  of  the  affair  until  I  rejoined  th« 
ship  in  the  evening,  after  a  couple  of  hours  spent  at  the  fiesta  ashore. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  idiot  did?"  asked  Wilson  after  the 
anchor  had  come  inboard  and  we  were  slowly  heading  around  for 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor;  "He  went  and  sold  that  big  sample- 
trunk  of  his  to  Klemm  for  fifty  dollars.  Yes  sir,  for  ten  pounds. 
Wouldn't  that  beat  you?" 

It  would,  and  did.  I  was  so  mad  I  could  hardly  see.  "Well — er— 
good-bye  old  man,"  Hughie  had  said  to  me  that  morning.  "You 
— er — ^you've  been  awfully  good  to  me,  don't  you  know,  and — er — 
really,  you  know,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  it.  I— er — I 
wish  there  was  something  I  could  do  for  you.  But  I  suppose  there 
isn't,  so — er,  so  I'll  just  wish  you  good  luck  and  hope  that  you 
don't  have  to  have  any  dealing  with — er— our  friend  Klemm."  And 
then  he  had  gone  and  sold  to  Klemm — Klemm  of  all  men — ^his 
sample  trunk  for  fifty  dollars.  It  was  worth  easily  two  hundred  as 
it  stood.  It  contained  nearly  fifty  dollars  worth  of  fountain  pens 
alone — big  gold-mounted  beauties.    I  had  seen  them  myself. 

All  the  way  up  the  coast  Hughie  had  talked  about  that  blessed 
trunk,  worrying  about  getting  it  through  the  Mexican  customs. 
His  expenses  had  been  higher  than  he  expected,  and  being  so  far 
from  his  lines  of  communication,  he  was  afraid  that  big  customs 
duties  would  leave  him  with  scarcely  funds  enough  to  get  to 
Mexico  City. 

Klemm  held  his  first  auction-sale  in  the  morning  at  the  door 
of  the  smoking-room. 

"How  did  I  do  it?"  he  replied  to  my  none-too-courteous  question; 
"how  did  I  did  it,  mein  friend?  I  wass  just  carefulls  to  be  wit' 
him  by  the  customs,  see?  Und  I  help  him  wit'  the  Spanish,  see? 
He  have  to  pay  over  a  hundret  dollars  by  customs,  so  I  save  him 
moneys  by  buying  the  trunk  for  nottings.    See?" 

"But  he  surely  knew  he  could  get  his  money  back  when  he  took 
the  goods  out  of  the  country  again?  Why,  now  there's  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  climb  back  to  his  father's  office  and  admit 
he's  no  good." 

Klemm  shook  his  head.  "Never  did  I  see  such  a  simpletons.  It 
wass  a  kindness  of  me  I  forgot  to  tell  him  of  any  rebates.  Now 
he  can  go  home  yet." 

Well,  it  was  none  of  our  business,  after  all.  If  Klemm  wanted 
to  rob  a  half-fledged  young  English  incompetent,  and  consider  it 
the  best  joke  in  the  world,  that  was  none  of  our  lookout.  Deep 
inside,  probably  each  of  us  wished  he  had  been  the  man  to  make 
so  much  easy  money — supposing  Hughie  was  bound  to  be  plucked 
anyway.     Of  course,  we  would  have  paid  more  than  that  measly 
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ten  pounds.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  not  have  been 
so  bad  now,  but  fifty  1 

I  hated  myself  when  I  bought  a  beautiful  pocket-book  from 
Klemm  for  two  dollars ;  Klemm  was  doing  good  business ;  he  was 
charging  every  cent  that  the  trade  would  stand  without  interfering 
with  the  general  belief  that  goods  were  going  at  a  bargain.  As 
I  pulled  out  my  two  cartwheels  I  realized  that  I  could  probably 
duplicate  that  case  in  San  Francisco,  where  leather  had  paid  the 
duty,  for  not  more  than  two-fifty ;  and  as  I  thought  of  the  amount 
of  money  Klemm  was  making  at  our  expense,  I  recalled  Hughie's 
parting  wish  for  me,  "That  I  might  have  good  luck  and  no  dealings 
with  our  friend  Klemm."  Hughie  had  passed  the  good  luck  to 
Klemm  himself. 

At  least  so  it  seemed  at  Manzanillo,  where  the  daily  auction  sales 
ended,  since  nearly  all  the  "best  buyers"  left  the  ship  there  to  take 
the  train  for  Mexico  City.  Klemm  counted  up  his  receipts,  and 
announced  as  we  were  leaving  the  roads  to  round  the  cave-marked 
entrance  to  the  port  and  head  for  San  Francisco,  that  he  had  sold 
forty-eight  dollars'  worth  of  goods  since  beginning  the  sales,  so 
that  he  had  already  practicj^lly  paid  for  the  outfit. 

"Und  all  the  bestest  part  is  still  by  me  I"  he  stated  proudly, 
pluming  himself  publicly  on  his  business  acumen.  *'By  customs  I 
pays  fifty  dollars  to  come  in  Frisco — und  I  hass  then  what  I  sells 
in  United  States  for  two  hundret,  mebbe  tree  hundret  toUars  golt !" 

The  San  Francisco  climax  that  threaded  these  incidents  together 
came  when  we  finally  reached  our  home  port,  after  rocking  two 
hours  outside  the  bar.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  blow 
fell  like  a  thunder-clap  out  of  the  quiet  sky.  The  anchor  was  down ; 
we  had  missed  the  customs  hours,  and  were  booked  to  lie  beside 
the  newly  burnt  city  until  morning. 

We  were  boarded  by  a  whole  squad  of  detectives  and  newspaper 
men  from  a  police  tug.  They  were  still  on  the  lookout  for  Bankroll 
Joe,  who  was  wanted  for  numerous  crimes  in  the  glorious  Union. 
The  police  had  received  a  straight  tip  that,  all  inspections  to  the 
contrary,  he  had  left  Amapala  on  the  "San  Jacinto."  After  a  short 
search,  and  a  few  seemingly  fruitless  questions  concerning  those 
who  had  already  left  the  ship,  the  force  departed,  taking  with  them 
— Klemm !  You  could  have  knocked  any  of  us  down  with  a  ladies 
veil. 

A  couple  of  newspaper  men  stayed  behind  to  work  up  their  story 
of  the  case.  I  was  preparing  my  baggage  for  an  early  start  in 
the  morning  when  one  of  them  suddenly  appeared  at  the  stateroom 
door,  in  company  with  the  head  steward. 

"This  gentleman  can  tell  you,"  said  the  steward,  and  vanished. 

Then  that  idiot  reporter  invaded  the  stateroom,  and  fired  ten 
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minutes'  worth  of  senseless  questions  at  me,  especially  about  my 
former  roommate. 

"I  suspected  that  chap  Klemm  all  along/'  I  told  the  man  gladly 
enough;  "he  was  altogether  too  keen  on  the  dollar.  Why,  he  has 
cleared  something  like  two  hundred  dollars  on  that  sample  trunk 
he  bought  from  poor  old  Hughie.  If  Hughie'r  had  any  sense  of 
graditude  at  all  he'd  have  let  me  in  on  that — I  was  the  only  one 
on  the  whole  boat  that  stood  up  for  him  at  all.  But  what  gets  me 
is,  how  Klemm,  if  he  really  is  this  Bankroll  Joe,  managed  to  join 
us  at  Corinto,  when  everybody  was  so  sure  he  never  reached  the 
Pacific  coast  until  we  struck  Amapala." 

By  this  time  the  reporter  had  his  story  all  nicely  pieced  together, 
and  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"You  needn't  worry  about  Klemm,"  said  he.  "I  think  they'll 
release  him.  on  his  own  bond  to  settle  up  with  the  owners  for  the 
value  of  that  trunk  and  goods.  He's  slightly  stung,  that's  all.  Call 
it  a  hundred  and  fifty  all  told — what  he  paid  for  the  trunk,  and 
the  articles  missing.  Klemm's  in  no  worse  box  than  any  other 
tight-wad  who  over-reaches  himself  for  a  few  dollars  and  gets 
stuck.  And  it  strikes  me  that  youVe  some  slight  cause  for  gratitude 
to  your  lengthy  roommate  for  sticking  Klemm  instead  of  trying 
to  unload  that  trunk  on  you.  It  was  a  pretty  slick  piece  of  work, 
when  you  come  to  think  it  over — that  waiting  until  the  trunk  was 
ready  to  go  off  to  the  steamer,  and  then  dropping  the  real  owner 
and  sliding  aboard  in  his  place.  It  took  Bankroll  Joe  to  do  that — 
that  precious  roommate  of  yours  who  passed  himself  off  as  an 
English  idiot — Hughie." 

Claremont,  Calif, 


WAITING 

By  Mary  Armstrong  Ryan. 

HE  sun  bums  hot  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
The  yellow  poppies  droop  and  die. 
And  mile  on  mile  a  barren  land. 
Stretches  a  waste  of  trackless  sand. 
The  far  hills  swim  in  a  mist  of  heat. 
Where  cactus  and  sage  and  greasewood  meet, 
And  over  all — silence — unending,  deep. 
As  that  last  mysterious,  endless  sleep. 
While  calm,  unmoved  by  changing  Fates, 
Throughout  the  ages,  the  desert — waits. 

Away  from  the  busy  whirl  of  life. 
Away  from  its  struggle  and  endless  strife, 
Away  from  its  jealousies,  heartaches  and  pain. 
Its  rush  for  gold  and  its  greed  for  gain. 
Calm,  after  storms  of  passions  that  tear. 
Alone  in  this  blessed  quiet  I  fare — 
Away  from  life's  lives,  away  from  its  hates, 
My  barren  heart,  with  the  desert — waits. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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THE  FABULOUS 

By  R.  Claiborne  Pitzer. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  ESCAPE. 
UKE'S  accusation  rang  out  shrilly  through  the  narrow 
valley,  and  the  sound  of  high  words  Sawtooth  McGuire 
turned  his  head  and  peered  through  the  snow-veiled 
night,  while  Paradise  and  his  companion  spurred  a 
trifle  nearer. 
"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  Dow  said  sullenly, 
in  answer  to  Luke's  charge.    "If  Pickett  was  at  the  ranch  to  see 
Dad,  maybe  you'd  better  ask  Dad.     You  don't  believe  this  rot, 
June?" 

"I  saw  Pickett  there,"  June  said.  "I'm  afraid  the  implication 
is  true,  Downing." 

"But  I  can  explain  I"  Dow  cried.  "Let  me  talk  to  you  alone  for 
a  minute.    I  want  to  clear  myself  in  your  eyes." 

June  shook  her  head.  "It  doesn't  matter,"  she  sighed.  "Nothing 
you  could  say  would  make  any  difference.  Even  if  you  were  not 
here,  had  never  seen  Pickett,  had  never  stolen  the  letter  Mr.  Winne 
was  carrjring,  there  would  be  no  possible  excuse  for  your  other 
conduct.  I  told  you  my  attitude  when  you  first  came  to  the  valley. 
That  same  evening  you  broke  the  truce." 

"I  took  the  letter  to  give  it  to  its  rightful  owner,"  Dow  rejoined. 
"There  is  a  story  there  which  I  think  you  should  let  me  tell  you. 
If  you  don't  wish  me  to,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  clear  myself,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  this  Luke  Winne  is.  He 
has  absolutely  no  claim  to  the  Fabulous.  Musgrove  left  a  wife 
and  a  son.    Winne  is  trying  to  cheat  them  out  of  the  mine." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  June  said.    "Mr.  Winne  has  told  me  everything." 

"You  know  ?"  Dow  gasped  in  surprise ;  "you  know  that " 

"No  names,  please.  Mr.  Winne  will  agree  to  help  me  right  an 
ancient  wrong,  I  am  sure." 

Dow  barked.    "I  guess,"  he  scoffed. 

"Mrs.  Musgrove  will  get  half  of  my  share  of  the  mine,"  Luke  said. 
He  was  still  boiling  with  passion,  but  he  had  regained  control  of 
his  brain,  and  his  words  fell  evenly.  "I  intend  to  take  her  for  a 
silent  partner  in  this  affair." 

"She  died  years  ago,"  Dow  jeered.  "Coon  knows  that,  so  you 
needn't  continue  the  bluff.  How  about  your  cousin,  eh?  He  will 
g-et  his  ma's  share  ?" 

"If,  as  you  say,  she  is  dead — ^June,  you  seem  to  know  more  about 
my  people  than  I.  Isn't  this  the  time  to  be  frank  with  me.  What 
do  you  know  of  my  aunt  and  her  child?  And  this  other  mystery? 
If  you  are  trying  to  see  how  far  I  can  believe  in  you,  haven't  you 
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learnt  now?  And  Tracey?  You  will  explain  his  connection  with 
the  matter,  please,  if  he  has  any  beside  being  your — friend  ?" 

June  did  not  answer.  She  stared  straight  ahead  through  the  night 
and  the  snow,  and  Luke,  after  a  momentary  silence,  fell  to  biting 
his  hand.    Dow  chuckled  comfortably. 

Ahead  of  them  they  could  see  the  dim  figure  of  Sawtooth  McGuire 
perched  on  his  heavy  horse,  and,  as  they  absently  looked,  another 
dim  horseman  came  out  of  the  storm  and  joined  McGuire.  There 
was  a  mumbling  exchange  of  words  and  then  McGuire  moved  on, 
while  the  newcomer  took  his  place  in  advance  of  the  prisoners.  His 
horse  went  slowly,  and  as  Luke  appoached  nearer  he  recognized 
Pickett.  The  Chicagoan  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  In  his  rear 
Paradise  and  Arkansas  rode  bridle  to  bridle,  some  fifty  feet  away. 
Evidently  they  either  did  not  notice  this  change  of  guards,  or  they 
were  indifferent.  Pickett  drew  down  his  horse  until  he  rode  at  a 
snairs  pace,  and  when  the  prisoners  were  almost  upon  him  he 
turned  in  his  saddle. 

"Ride  up  here,  Bug,"  he  said  under  his  breath.  "I  want  to  gas 
with  you." 

"What's  wrong?"  Dow  asked  as  he  complied.  The  horses  that 
Luke  and  June  bestrode  were  directly  behind,  so  that  they  missed 
no  word  of  the  murmured  conversation ;  and,  indeed,  Pickett  made 
no  attempt  to  lower  his  voice  beyond  their  hearing;  his  one  pre- 
caution seemed  to  be  to  avoid  the  notice  of  Paradise,  and  in  the 
darkness  this  required  but  small  effort. 

"Pm  going  to  break  with  Edom,"  Pickett  began  at  once;  "he's 
too  bossy.  He's  always  on  the  prod,  huntin'  trouble,  an'  Fm  sick 
of  bein'  kicked.     Want  to  join  me?" 

"It  depends,"  Dow  responded,  adopting  Pickett's  cautious  key. 
"We  would  all  three  like  to  escape,  no  doubt." 

"Huh!  Maybe  you  don't  know  it,  young  feller,  but  Paradise 
ain't  no  more  your  friend  'n'  he's  mine.  When  we  spotted  these 
two  turtle  doves  in  that  cabin,  an'  seen  a  chance  to  get  their  map. 
Paradise  sent  Arkansaw  to  you,  didn't  he,  huh?  an'  got  you  to  turn 
over  the  letter  you'd  swiped,  so  that  you  c'u'd  pass  as  a  prisoner 
without  raisin'  no  suspicions.  An'  you  gave  that  letter  to  Arkansaw 
to  make  the  bluff  good,  huh?" 

"You're  a  fool,"  Dow  coldly  rejoined.  "I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about.    Paradise  robbed  me  of  the  letter." 

"Well,  take  me  in  cahoots  and  you'll  know  pretty  blame'  quick 
what  Fm  talking  about.  You  think  your  pa's  across  the  river  at 
the  ranch?  He  ain't.  He's  on  this  side  of  the  boom,  son,  an'  I 
know  why." 

"What's  that?"  Dow  snapped. 

"Your  pa  an'  my  capt'n,  as  he  calls  himself,  're  blame'  old  friends.** 
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"And  I  gave ?"  Dow  choked.  "Are  you  sure?"  he  gasped. 

-Where  is  Dad?" 

"He's  layin'  low  near  the  mouth  of  Cub.  Foucher  rode  down 
there  to  give  him  the  letter  Arkansaw  got  from  you,  accordm'  to 
agreement  between  your  pa  and  Edom." 

Dow  struck  his  palms  together  and  broke  into  a  roaring  volley 
of  oaths. 

"S-s-shl"  Pickett  warned.  But  already  Paradise  and  his  com- 
panion were  advancing  at  a  trot,  and  Pickett  without  more  ado 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  some  distance  away. 

"What's  this?"  Paradise  inquired.  "Why  are  you  quarreling 
with  McGuire?" 

Dow  rapidly  swallowed.  "Well,  he" — he  said — "he  got  fresh 
with  Coon  and  I  had  to  call  him  down." 

"So?"  Paradise  gathered  up  his  reins.  "I'll  have  a  talk  with  him," 
he  lisped. 

"One  minute,"  Luke  interposed. 

"Luke!"  June  warned;  "Luke!  don't  be  foolish!" 

"Edom,"  Luke  said,  ignoring  her,  "I  don't  know  nor  care  whether 
this  man  is  your  partner  or  your  prisoner.  But  I've  just  learnt — 
as  this  man  has,  from  Pickett — that  you  are  in  agreement  with  my 
own  traitorous  partner,  Jake  Scammel,  to  get  the  location  of  the 
Fabulous  for  him.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  bother  Miss 
Downing  or  me  further  in  this  affair,  for  Scammel  already  knows 
the  map  by  heart ;  and  now  that  you  have  sent  him  the  letter  that 
this  man  used  to  have,  Scammel  needs  your  services  no  further. 
The  map  would  be  of  absolutely  no  use  to  him ;  as  I  say,  he  knows 
it  by  heart.  The  letter  is  the  final  clue.  You  might  as  well  release 
us?" 

Paradise  shrugged.  "Scammel  is  foxier  than  I  thought,"  he  said. 
"Give  me  the  particulars — Easy,  Dow!"  he  sharply  added.  "Don't 
bite,  or  you'll  regret  it.  And  keep  your  mouth  shut.  I've  no  time 
to  argue  with  you.  Of  course  I  sold  your  letter,  and  glad  to  get 
the  chance.  But  I  reckon  your  pa  owes  me  something  yet,  if 
Winne  tells  the  truth." 

"1  guess  Dad  needs  a  pardner  about  now,"  Dow  grated.  "He's 
thrown  me  down,  but  I  g^ess  he'll  change  his  mind  and  take  me 
into  cahoots." 

Three  shots,  some  distance  up  the  gulch,  were  fired  rapidly,  as 
if  in  signal,  but  none  of  the  excited  group  noticed. 

Paradise  drew  a  revolver.     "Keep  your  shirt  on,"  he  burred. 

Dow,  with  an  oath,  jerked  at  his  bridle,  and  June  on  the  instant, 
anticipating  the  move,  reached  over  and  struck  Edom's  horse  sharply 
across  the  nose.  Both  animals  reared,  and  Edom's  bullet  went 
wide.    Dow's  mount  turned  on  its  hind  legs.    There  was  a  sharp 
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cry  and  a  volley  of  oaths,  the  horses  sprang  away  clattering,  and 
two  revolvers  coughed.  Darkness  closed  behind  Dow,  behind  his 
cursing  and  murderous  pursuers ;  Pickett  and  the  advanced  videttes 
came  by  like  shadows  and  vanished  after  their  leaders,  and  finally 
the  outlaw  spurred  past,  while  the  pack-mules  raced  to  right  and 
left  and  stampeded  into  the  night. 

"Bullies  ahead!"  the  last  man  shouted  as  he  sped  past  Luke. 
"Scatter  I" 

Luke  and  June  sat  their  twitching  horses,  quite  alone  in  the  night, 
while  the  snow-flurries  whitened  them.  The  galloping  and  shouting, 
rattling  of  stones  and  scattering  revolver  shots,  grew  distant  and 
ended.  The  suspense  became  suffocating,  the  silence  and  inaction 
unendurable.     They  were  quite  free,  abandoned  by  their  captors. 

"Your  idea  was  to  see  Dow  shot?"  June  asked  at  length. 

"My  idea  was  just  this,  or  something  like  this.  As  for  Dow,  I 
did  not  care  what  happened." 

"I  see." 

"The  Buster  trail  must  be  near  us,"  Luke  said.  "I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  is  for  me  to  take  you  to  Tracey's 
gathering  of  prospectors  ?  Then  I  can  ride  on  at  once  to  the  mine, 
and  stake  it  before  Scammel  or  Dow  gets  the  chance,  even  if  Dow 
escapes  his  pursuers." 

"I  will  go  back  to  the  cabin,"  June  returned,  wearily.  "I've 
had  enough  adventuring.  You  may  come  or  not  as  you  choose,  but  as 
for  me,  I  do  not  intend  to  think  of  the  mine  again.  It  makes  beasts 
of  you  all.    I  wish  to  God  it  did  not  exist  I"  she  passionately  added. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  mine  has  caused  in  even  you  rather 
doubtful  actions,"  Luke  rejoined  with  deliberation.  "Very  many 
times,  now,  I  have  asked  you  for  an  explanation — any  sort  of  an 
explanation — and  I  have  over  and  over  again  promised  that  your 
reasons  would  have  no  influence  on  my  friendship.  I  have  always 
believed  that  you  have  reasons — wholly  impersonal,  wholly  unsel- 
fish— perhaps  not  wholly  justified  except  in  your  own  view,  but  1 
am  always  willing  to  accept  your  view  of  the  matter  if  that  is 
possible.  You  don't  give  me  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  however; 
you  merely  show  me  that  you  have  been  treacherous — please  forgive 
the  word !  I  can  think  of  no  other ; — you  show  me  your  treachery, 
but  not  the  extenuating  circumstances;  you  seem  to  wish  to  force 
me  into  thinking  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  you." 

June  drew  in  her  breath.  "Yery  well,"  she  said,  "I  had  intended 
to  send  the  map  to  Mrs.  Musgrove's  son.  I  thought  I  had  a  right ; 
at  least,  I  knew  that  he  should  have  the  mine.  I  don't  expect  you 
to  understand." 

"The  map  was  to  be  given  to  my  cousin,  by  Smudge  ?  And  Tracey 
— I  understand  he  was  to  receive  the  map  ?" 
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"He  was.    I  expected  him  to— to  see — to  see  justice  done." 
"You  distrusted  me  so  utterly  1"  Luke  paused.    "We  mustn't  stay 
here/'  he  said  in  a  moment,  and  his  voice  was  hopeless.    "We  will 
go  back  to  the  cabin*" 

June  put  out  her  hand  with  a  sudden,  passionate  gesture,  but, 
even  as  she  did  so,  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  drum  of 
near-by  horses,  and  almost  on  the  instant  two  dim  figures  came 
galloping  down  the  trail.  Seeing  their  way  blocked,  the  horses 
were  halted,  and  Tracey's  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness. 
"Who's  there?"  he  challenged. 

"How  are  you,  Tracey?"  Luke  said,  without  spirit.    "We're  not 
outlaws.    Come  on." 
Tracey  took  the  unexpected  meeting  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"Ride  over  beside  the  girl.  Murphy,"  he  commanded.    "Now,  are 
you  June  ?    Let  me  see." 
"I  am  June,"  she  said. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so.  Murphy  said  you  were  a  woman.  That's  what 
brought  me  back.    What's  this,  please?    An  elopement?" 

"No,"  she  returned.    "I  have  no  objection  to  telling  you  every- 
thing, but  we  must  return  to  the  cabin  first  of  all." 
"We  heard  shootin'?"  Murphy  interrogated.    "Rustlers?" 
"Yes,"  Luke  rejoined.    "They've  gone  down  the  trail." 
"They  got  wind  of  Sheriff  Ranson's  posse,"  said  Tracey,  "and 
they're  on  the  rear  track.     Ranson  cautioned  us  about  preceding 
him,  but  I  was  in  a  hurry,  for  reasons  of  my  own.    Will  you  ride 
with  Murphy,  Winne?    I  want  to  talk  with  June." 

"As  you  say,"  Luke  returned.  "I  have  no  interest  either  way. 
You  will  please  remember,  however,  that  1  consider  Miss  June 
under  my  protection  and  escort  until  we  can  get  across  Saw  again, 
and  return  to  the  ranch.  Now,  about  these  outlaws,  from  whom 
we  have  just  succeeded  in  escaping.  There  is  a  posse  after  them, 
you  say?" 

"Come  ahead,"  said  Murphy  as  he  rode  beside  Luke.  "Yeh,  we 
met  up  with  Ranson — he's  sheriff  of  Buster  County — along  with  a 
mighty  big  j)Osse  from  Buster.  He  got  wind  of  this  raid,  an'  he's 
out  f 'r  blood,  sure.  An'  the  Paradise  boys  is  gone  coons  this  deal, 
don't  you  forget  it.  Ranson  has  already  stirred  up  the  Buster  trail, 
an'  word  has  gone  into  Pactolus  City  an'  out  ag'in.  Ranson  only 
needed  the  j)ointers  we  gave  him.  Say,  there's  the  sheriff  behind 
us,  comin'  down  Cub  pretty  quick,  an'  there's  a  big  bunch  of  pros- 
pectors back  on  the  trail  under  Jedge  McGee,  an'  loaded  f'r  bear; 
an'  there's  a  hundred  men  'r  more  ridin'  out'n  Pactolus  along  with 
Whiskers  Clayton.  Paradise  can't  get  across  Saw  on  account  o' 
the  flood,  an'  fr'm  here  on  down  to  Saw  he  can't  get  across  Cub 
because  that's  boomin',  too;  a  horse'd  drown  anywheres  below  us. 
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Ranson's  to  the  north,  prospectors  north-east,  an'  Clayton'll  be  comin' 
in  toward  here  from  the  east.  That  leaves  Paradise  only  one 
rat-hole  to  crawl  out  of,  an'  that  rat-hole  is  down  the  left  bank 
of  Saw  River.  Well,  where  does  that  take  him?  Slap  into  our  old 
camp  of  boomers  on  Liver  Ridge  Creek.  Maybe  he  can  make  a 
break  past  them  if  they  ain't  expectin'  him,  but  that's  his  one  chance. 
I  reckon  Paradise  bit  off  more'n  he  could  chaw,  hey?"  The  erstwhile 
dumb  man  was  garrulous ;  excitement  had  loosened  his  tongue,  and 
he  babbled,  while  Luke  heedlessly  gave  ear,  but  half  understanding 
and  in  nowise  caring  for  the  information  poured  upon  him. 

The  snow  fell  thickly,  until  it  and  the  darkness  made  sight  almost 
impossible.    They  seemed  near  the  cabin,  however,  when  June  called. 
"Luke,"  she  said,  "wait,  please." 
Luke  obediently  reined  his  horse. 

"I  have  explained  everything  to  Mr.  Tracey,"  she  said,"  "and  it 
has  made  me  see  more  clearly  your  misconception.  I  wish  to  explain 
everything  to  you.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  I  thoroughly 
believe  that  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  the  Fabulous;  and  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Musgrove's  son.  When 
Mr.  Musgrove  left  Denver  for  the  last  time,  his  wife  was  unpro- 
vided for,  and  she  had  to  support  herself  and  a  baby.  There  was 
nothing  she  could  do  except  housework,  so  she  got  a  position  in  a 
private  family,  and  afterward  as  a  chambermaid  at  the  Alamo  Hotel ; 
but  a  false  pride  urged  her  to  conceal  her  name,  so  that  she  called 
herself  at  that  time  Jennie  Grove.  After  the  deaths  of  her  husband 
and  her  step-son,  she  felt  even  more  keenly  her  disgrace,  and  she 
further  put  the  old  life  behind  her  by  foolishly  adopting  an  alias. 
From  then  until  her  death  she  was  known  as  Mrs.  Jennie  Tracey. 
This  is  her  son,  your  cousin,  and,  of  course,  the  owner  of  the 
Fabulous." 

"It  wasn't  necessary  to  tell  me,"  Luke  rejoined,  without  anima- 
tion. "I  thank  you  for  doing  so,  however.  How  do  you  do, 
cousin  ?" 

"Lovely  weather,"  Tracey  dryly  responded.  "Don't  bother  about 
falling  on  my  neck;  it's  wet — See  the  cabin  yet,  Red?"  he  called. 
"Yeh,"  Murphy  answered  out  of  the  darkness.  "All  serene." 
"You  men,"  June  said,  "will  find  hay  in  the  shed.  Mr.  Winne  will 
show  you.  You  can  make  a  comfortable  bed  there.  I'll  sleep  in  the 
cabin.  1 — I'm  very  tired.  I  can  dry  my  other  clothes  over  night, 
perhaps." 

"We  will  fetch  you  enough  hay  for  a  bed,"  Tracey  said.  "That's 
arranged.    You'll  sleep  with  me,  cousin  Winne." 

"Or  the  devil,"  Winne  said.    "I  have  no  choice  nor  wish.     I'll 
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turn   off   here — that's   the    shed   to   the    left.      Good-night,    Miss 
Downing." 

June  did  not  answer. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  WHITE  WORLD. 

Some  one  was  shaking  Luke's  shoulder  and  calling  to  him  to 
get  up.  The  Chicagoan  opened  sleepy  eyes  and  winked  at  the  white 
chinks  in  the  roofing  overhead.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  hay 
filled  it.  He  stretched,  rolled  to  one  side,  and  came  awake  with  his 
body  stinging  from  contact  with  dry  nettles. 

"Wah !"  he  grunted,  suddenly  sitting  up  in  the  mow.  Murphy's 
red  head  stuck  out  of  the  hay  beyond  him,  and  close  at  hand  Tracey 
stood  buckling  his  belt. 

"Get  up,"  Tracey  called  again.  "Almost  nine  o'clock,  by  the 
gods !  We've  slept  like  bears.  All  worn  out,  I  guess.  Needed  the 
sleep.  Feed  the  horses.  Red;  I'm  going  down  to  the  cabin  to  see 
if  Coon's  up.    You  may  help  Murphy  or  follow  me,  Winne." 

Luke  nodded,  and  Tracey,  jauntily  whistling,  disappeared  down 
the  ladder.  Left  to  themselves,  the  two  men  silently  dressed,  de- 
scended from  the  hay-loft,  and  attended  the  horses. 

Out-of-doors  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  clear  and  blue  sky,  the 
air  was  dead  and  bitterly  cold,  and  the  hillsides  and  gillies  lay 
white,  still,  and  frozen.  The  light  from  sun  and  snow  was  confusing, 
blinding,  and  when  he  came  from  the  shed  Luke  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes.  He  was  still  blinking,  half  groping  in  the  sharp  scintilla- 
tion, when  he  went  toward  the  cabin  with  Murphy  at  his  heels. 

A  red  blaze  was  jumping  in  the  fireplace,  but  the  cabin  was  dusky 
and  vague,  and  for  a  moment  after  entering  Luke  could  only  stand 
by  the  door,  staring  at  the  fire  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  sun  on 
the  snow. 

"Good  morning,"  June  said,  rather  timidly,  it  seemed,  and  Luke 
mechanically  answered  her.  It  was  not  Coon  whom  he  saw  when 
his  eyes  lost  their  hallucinations  of  the  out-of-doors,  but  June; 
June  in  corduroy  riding  habit,  trim  boots,  jaunty  shirt-waist,  where 
she  bent  over  a  skillet  by  the  fire.  Her  red  cheeks  might  have  been 
stinging  in  the  heat,  but  the  hand  that  held  a  fork  and  turned  the 
bacon  in  the  skillet  was  certainly  tremulous. 

"You  slept  well  ?"  Luke  asked,  perfunctorily,  as  he  took  a  seat  on 
the  bench. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "thank  you;  though  I  was  up  and  had  the 
blaze  roaring  before  any  of  you  were  astir.  I  awoke  twice  in  the 
night  and  fed  the  fire,  too,  so  that  my  clothes  all  got  dry,  as  you  see. 
I'm  so  glad  to  be  a  girl  again !' 

"Where's  Tracey?"  Murphy  asked  from  the  doorway. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  June  answered.    "He  was  here  a  mo- 
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ment,  but  I  was  too  busy  to  talk,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
that  I  knew  of,  so  he  didn't  stay.  He  said  he  would  be  back  for 
breakfast." 

"Rubberin*,"  Murphy  said.  "I  see  him  now,  up  on  the  hill  yonder. 
No  sheriff  yet,  huh  ?  An'  no  rustlers.  Seems  like  everybody's  fallen 
in  somewheres.    Guess  Fll  mosey  up  the  hill." 

"Wait  1"  Luke  called.  "I— I'll  go  with  you.  I— a  sharp  walk  will 
set  me  up."  He  rose  in  haste  and  stumbled  toward  the  door,  but, 
even  on  the  threshold,  he  hesitated  and  glanced  at  June  where  she 
was  bending  over  the  coffee-pot.  His  heart  was  in  his  throat.  Would 
she  stop  him  ?  He  was  not  surprised  that  she  did  not  turn  nor  speak, 
and,  as  he  went  into  the  morning,  hope  deserted  him  again.  She 
did  not  care  for  him ;  she  could  not  care  for  him. 

Breasting  the  snowy  slope  in  Murphy's  wake,  Luke  heard  June  in 
the  cabin  behind  him  when  she  suddenly  burst  into  light-hearted 
song.  He  clenched  his  hands  and  tramped  till  the  blood  beat  through 
his  body.    Tracey  came  part  way  down  the  white  slope  to  meet  them. 

"What's  become  o'  Ranson  an'  his  posse?"  Murphy  asked.  "No 
one's  been  past  here  since  the  snow  quit  comin'." 

Tracey  waved  a  hand  northward.  "Up  the  gulch,  1  think,"  he 
said.  "There's  a  man  posted  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
on  a  knob  of  the  ridge.  I  happened  to  be  looking  toward  him  when 
he  clambered  upon  the  rocks  and  stood  as  if  rubbering.  I  think 
he's  one  of  Ranson's  videttes.  The  sheriff  is  probably  camped 
below  in  Cub,  waiting  for  news  of  some  sort.  It's  a  cinch  the  rustlers 
did  not  go  north;  they're  either  below  us,  between  us  and  Saw, 
or  somewhere  to  the  east,  between  Cub  and  the  Kettleton  trail.  It 
looks  to  me  just  as  it  did  last  night ;  I  think  Paradise  is  bottled  up." 

Murphy  grunted.  "We'd  better  stay  at  the  cabin,"  he  said.  "This 
gulch  is  liable  to  see  doin's  if  the  gang  gets  chased  back  from  the 
trail.    Huh?" 

"Exactly.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  we  must  hit  the  high 
places  north  and  get  with  Ranson.  That's  the  only  safe  land  for 
us  just  now." 

Luke  said  nothing ;  the  men  returned  to  the  cabin,  and  he  accom- 
panied them.  The  late  breakfast  consisted  of  com  bread,  baked 
in  the  ashes — "com  j)one"  June  called  it — fried  bacon,  and  coffee. 
All  ate  heartily  and  in  silence. 

"Now  we'll  get  busy,"  Tracey  said  at  last.  "Ready,  boys?  Let's 
cinch  up." 

"Wait,"  June  interposed.  "Mr.  Murphy,  you  won't  mind  saddling, 
will  you  ?    I  want  to  talk  to  these  two  gentlemen  a  moment." 

Murphy  nodded  and  went  out.  There  was  a  constrained  silence  in 
the  cabin.    June  retained  her  seat  on  the  bench,  and  Tracey  placed 
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himself  beside  her,  somewhat  to  her  annoyance,  for  she  bit  her  lip. 
Luke  took  a  stand  by  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  the  room. 

"Well  ?"  Luke  asked  at  length.  His  throat  was  dry,  and  he  spoke 
huskily,  half  tmder  his  breath. 

"Well,"  June  echoed ;  "you  two— you  are  cousins,  you  know.** 

Tracey  rose  with  a  sudden  laugh.  "Come  and  fall  on  me  neck, 
Luke,"  he  said ;  "there's  no  way  out  of  it.  Ah,  my  dear,  long-lost 
relative !" 

"I  think,"  June  faltered,  "you  should  not  be  enemies,  at  least.  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  cannot  be  friends  and  join  forces.  If  you 
find  the  mine  there  will  be  enough  for  two.  I  know  it  is  yours, 
Robert,"  she  continued,  appealing  to  Tracey,  "but  without  Luke's 
assistance  you  would  not  be  able  to  recover  your  property.  It  is 
rightfully  yours,  yet  he  secured  the  map;  he  knows  the  site  of  the 
mine.    Can't  you  share  with  him?  I  wish  you  to." 

"If  it  were  merely  the  question  of  a  fortune." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "it  is  merely  the  question  of  a  fortune."  They 
stared  at  each  other. 

"All  right,"  Tracey  shortly  agreed.  "We'll  go  into  cahoots, 
Winne.    Share  and  share." 

"You  will  have  to  excuse  me,"  Luke  said.  "I  cannot  consent  to 
accept  anything  from  you.* 

"Luke!"  June  cried. 

"The  mine,"  Luke  continued,  without  noticing  June's  interrup- 
tion, "is  yours,  and  yours  alone.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  you 
recover  it.  I  may  as  well  explain  my  attitude  fully.  Miss  June, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  has  shown  me  that  I  have  no  rights 
here  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  advantage  of 
her  present  mood,  nor  of  your  acquiescence  in  it ;  an  asquiescence 
that  I  know  cannot  be  sincere.  As  I  am  well  aware,  it  is  her  desire — 
it  has  been  from  the  first — that  you  get  the  mine.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  you  shall  get  it  absolutely.  I  want — I  would  accept — 
nothing  from  you  but  car-fare  and  stage-fare  out  of  this  wilderness 
and  home  to  the  city.  If  you  find  the  mine,  I'll  accept  that  much 
reward.    I  have  no  more  interest  in  the  West.    I'm  going  home." 

"You "  June  began  chokingly,  and  stopped  to  regain  control 

of  herself.  "Very  well,"  she  said  at  last.  "Mr.  Tracey  has  acted 
quite  fairly  in  this  matter,  and  I  thank  him  very  much  for  complying 
with  my  whim.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  I  believe.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  join  Sheriff  Ranson " 

"Would  it  not  be  better  to  see  if  it  is  j)Ossible  for  you  to  get 
home  now?"  Luke  suggested.  If  there  is  any  way  for  us  to  end 
this  experience,  for  heaven's  sake  lets  us  end  it  quickly !  You  should 
be  at  home  instead  of  with  a  sheriff's  posse." 
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"When  Paradise  can't  get  across  Saw,  and  he  can't,"  Tracey  said, 
"there's  no  sense  in  June  trying." 

"It's  impossible,"  June  supplemented.  "You  are  not  familiar  with 
our  rivers,  or  you  wouldn't  suggest  such  a  thing.  We  must  go  to 
Ranson's  camp  at  once." 

Tracey  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out.  "Hello !"  he  ejaculated ; 
then,  "Oh,  no  danger." 

"Eh?"  Luke  asked. 

"A  man,"  Tracey  explained,  "coming  up  the  gulch.  Some  old 
prospector.  I  think  I've  seen  him  once  before  somewhere.  Yes,  I 
remember ;  he  was  in  a  van  down  beyond  Saw ;  I  asked  my  way  of 
him." 

"It's  Dad!"  June  cried,  and  ran  into  the  snow.  "Dad!  Daddie 
Welcome  I"  she  called ;  "where  have  you  been  ?  Are  you  wet  t  What 
have  you  been  doing  in  the  snow?" 

Welcome  arrived  shivering  and  striking  his  hands  together.  "Let 
me  get  warm,"  he  panted,  "I  been  running  a  heap  to  keep  from 
freezing.  Came  over  the  east  hill  'bout  half  a  mile  below,  and  saw 
some  men  away  down  by  the  river.  They'll  be  here  before  long." 
He  giggled  nervously  while  he  eyed  Tracey  with  suspicion.  "Who's 
that  ?"  he  asked  in  a  stage  whisper. 

"Bud  Tracey,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Winne.    Where  have  you  been?" 

"Where's  Paradise?"  Welcome  demanded. 

"Gone.' 

Welcome's  face  fell.  "I've  been  down  to  Liver  Creek,"  he  said, 
as  he  bent  over  the  fire.  "My  old  bones  aren't  good  for  much,  these 
days.    It  was  a  long  trip." 

"Liver  Ridge  Creek !"  Tracey  exclaimed  in  wonder. 

"Yeh.  Paradise  was  here  yesterday,  so  I  slipped  out  and  got  to 
my  camp,  where  I  climbed  on  to  one  of  my  mules  and  galloped  over 
the  ridge  and  along  east  till  I  hit  Liver  Creek.  I  reckoned  Fd  find 
prospectors  there.  Did!  'Bout  fifty  of  them,  camped  down  by 
Saw.  1  told  'em  about  Paradise  being  here,  and  they  put  me  to 
sleep  in  one  of  their  tents.  Woke  up  early  this  morning  and  there 
wasn't  anybody  in  camp  but  me,  so  I  ate  a  cracker  or  two,  saddled 
my  old  mule,  and  came  back  to  see  if  they'd  got  you  away  from 
Paradise.  Rode  too  hard,  I  reckon.  Mule  broke  its  leg  down  yonder, 
stumbled  and  went  into  a  cut  full  o'  snow;  but  I  got  thrown  to 
t'other  side.  Came  on  at  a  trot.  The  boys  got  here?  I  wanted  to 
be  in  time  to  see  the  doin's." 

"No,"  said  Coon.  "It  was  awfully  good  of  you,  Daddie.  I  thought 
you  would  do  something.  I'm  very  grateful,  dear.  Are  your  feet 
wet?    Let  me  take  off  your  boots." 

"We'd  better  get  to  Ranson's  first,"  Tracey  interposed.  "You 
can  doctor  him  later.    It  was  a  good  move,  though.    Golly !  Paradise 
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is  pocketed,  no  doubt  of  it.  Those  fellows  are  probably  coming  up 
Saw — walking,  for  I  don't  suppose  your  people  at  the  ranch  got 
a  chance  to  send  them  horses  before  the  storm  broke — and  as  they'll 
be  on  the  alert,  Paradise  can't  possiblj  get  past  them." 

"We  will  stay  here  until  I  get  Dad  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  until 
he  becomes  warm  and  rested,"  June  retorted.  *'He  risked  his  life 
to  save  Mr.  Winne  and  me  from  the  rustlers.  He  shan't  run  into 
any  more  danger  that  I  can  prevent." 

"Paradise  will  probably  be  riding  this  way  when  he  finds  his 
escape  eastward  blocked,"  Tracey  said.  ''We'd  be  in  a  nice  pickle 
if  he  got  here  before  we  left,  wouldn't  we?  You  must  get  behind 
Ranson  at  once." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  contradicted.  "I  stay  with  Dad.  You 
may  leave  if  you  wish.  Welcome  is  worn  out,  as  you  can  see,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  leave  him.  Ranson  should  be  here  anyhow.  If 
neither  of  you  will  go  and  warn  him,  you  would  better  send 
Murphy." 

"I'll  send  him,"  Luke  said,  and  left  the  cabin.  He  found  Murphy 
ready  for  the  trail,  and,  at  Luke's  suggestion,  the  red-headed  man 
mounted  and  rode  at  a  gallop. 

Murphy  had  not  disappeared  northward  before  three  madly  driven 
horses  came  around  a  bend  of  Cub  Creek,  and  raced  up  the  bank 
of  the  swollen  torrent.  From  his  post  of  vantage  above  the  cabin 
Luke  could  see  the  black  forms  moving  over  the  snow;  and  then, 
suddenly  recognizing  the  fat  form  of  Greasy  Pickett  in  the  lead, 
Luke  bounded  down  the  hill.  As  he  neared  the  cabin,  he  saw 
Tracey  and  June  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  when  he  reached  the 
girl  Luke  also  encountered  the  three  panting  horses  and  faced  not 
only  Pickett,  but  Dow,  and  Dumb  Jacob  Scammel. 

"Easy,"  Pickett  called,  "we  ain't  makin'  trouble.    Don't  get  gay." 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  Tracey  asked  from  his  place  near  the  open 
door.  Luke  stationed  himself  beside  his  cousin,  and  motioned  to 
June.    The  girl's  eyes  met  his  and  she  submissively  entered  the  cabin. 

"Nothin',"  Pickett  answered  to  Tracey's  query.  He  leaned  over 
and  took  hold  of  Dumb  Jacob's  bridle.  "Ready  ?"  he  asked,  looking 
back  at  Dow.  "I  reckon  we'd  better  go  up  toward  the  ridge,  where 
the  prospectors  kin  see  you  two  men,  if  we  happen  to  run  up  against 
them,  or  we  may  get  the  ax. — If  y'  meet  Paradise,"  he  grinned  at 
Luke,  "tell  him  you  seen  us,  an'  he'll  know  the  rest,  as  the  song 
says.  We  didn't  do  a  thing  to  him  last  night,  shook  him  like  a 
rabbit  shakes  off  one  o'  them  dashedhunds." 

"We'll  wait  here  a  minute,"  Dow  grunted,  as  he  sprang  from  the 
saddle.    "I  want  to  see  June." 

Pickett  cursed.  "Think  you  ain't  got  a  neck?"  he  growled.  "I 
tell  you  there's  a  bunch  of  men  ahead  somewheres.    We  seen  Para- 
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dise  an*  his  pals  goin'  down  Saw  early  this  morain'  didn't  we  ?  An' 
we  know  that  when  they  lost  us  an'  couldn't  find  you  pa,  they 
went  back  up  the  gulch.  Paradise  wouldn't  a'  been  ridin'  east  if 
the  trail  north  was  clear;  I  know  just  where  he  was  bound  for 
with  all  that  stock  we  seen  him  drivin'  back  toward  where  we  stole 
it.  Not  on  his  life,  he  wouldn't  be  goin'  down  Saw  if  it  didn't 
mean  hell  to  be  goin'  any  other  way.  We  aint'  got  no  time  to  fool 
with  skirts.  Ain't  that  right?"  he  appealed  to  Luke.  "There's  a 
bunch  north  of  us,  huntin'  them  horse  thieves  that  I  used  to  belong 
to  before  I  seen  what  criminals  they  was?" 

"Exactly,"  Luke  returned,  "a  posse  and  a  sheriff,  my  man.  I 
don't  think  you'll  escape  very  easily,  and  I'm  sure  you're  going  no 
farther  just  at  present,  for  I  want  a  few  words  with  your  grey-headed 
partner  there,  my  friend,  Dumb  Jacob.  Will  you  follow  your  son's 
example,  Mr.  Scammel,  and  dismount?" 

"No,  he  won't,"  Dow  snapped,  as  he  stepped  toward  the  cabin. 
"June,  come  out  here.    I've  got  a  remark  or  two." 

"You  will  stay  where  you  are.  Miss  Downing,"  Luke  ordered, 
raising  his  voice.    "Tracey,  stand  in  the  doorway." 

Tracey  obeyed,  rather  dazedly.  Luke's  sudden  assumption  of 
command  could  not  be  disputed  just  then,  but  inwardly  the  engineer 
was  fuming,  and  he  seemed  to  be  awaiting  with  eagerness  an  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  his  ascendency. 

"Now,  Scammel,"  Luke  continued,  "get  down.  Pickett,  if  you 
handle  a  gun  my  cousin  will  be  very  glad  to  shoot  you.  And, 
gentlemen,  let  me  say  at  once  that  probably  fifty  honest  citizens  are 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  north,  while  Mr.  Tracey's  packer  has 
ridden  to  warn  them  of  your  presence  and  bring  them  to  this  cabin. 
You  will  readily  understand  that  that  many  men  with  fresh  horses 
could  easily  follow  you  three  through  the  snow,  and  easily  overtake 
you.  I  need  not  say  what  would  happen  if  they  should  come  here 
and  find  any  of  us  three  missing  or  murdered.  I  think  your  lives 
are  in  our  hands.    Scammel ?" 

"Can't  get  down,"  Scammel  said.  "Feet  're  tied  in  the  stirrups. 
My  son  thinks  I'm  his  prisoner." 

Luke  stepped  forward.  "You  would  better  be  very  lamb-like, 
Downing,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder.  "1  have  but  to  say  three 
words  to  the  posse  and  you  will  be  hung  on  the  tree  where  your 
father  lynched  my  cousin  Orin.  Let  us  hear  nothing  out  of  you,  if 
you  please."  He  examined  Scammel's  legs.  "Quite  right,"  he  said, 
taking  out  a  clasp  knife.  "We  will  amend  that.  No  gun  in  your 
holster,  either.     I  believe  you're  telling  the  truth." 

Scammel  laughed  sourly.  "Thanks,"  he  said.  "You  bet  I  am. 
These  two  beauties  came  down  on  me  last  night  'bout  one  o'clock, 
when  I  was  snoozing  in  a  wickiup  at  the  mouth  of  Cub.    I  expected 
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Paradise  with  your  map.  Humph !  You  know  that  ?  Instead,  came 
my  son  and  Pickett,  and  they  naturally  yanked  me  over  a  ridge  and 
hid  me  and  themselves  in  a  bunch  of  chaparral  about  a  quarter  down 
Saw.  Then,  when  Paradise  and  the  others  went  past  this  mornmg, 
these  jokers  tied  me  up  in  this  fashion  and  came  here  with  me. 
I  reckon  we  were  going  to  go  to  the  Fabulous,  in  a  sort  of  family 
pardnership."  He  looked  at  Dow.  "I  don't  believe  us  two'U  go 
into  cahoots  after  all,  son  Downing,"  he  added. 

"It  isn't  likely,"  Luke  commented.  "Now  get  down.  Pickett, 
you'd  better  get  off  your  bronco ;  it  might  run  away  with  you." 

**Me?"  said  Pickett,  with  an  uneasy  laugh.  "Well,  maybe — I 
guess  not!"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  making  up  his  mind;  and  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse. 

The  four  men  stood  in  a  group  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and  watched 
Pickett's  fagged  steed  breast  the  slope.  The  fat  man  was  bent  far 
over  his  mount's  neck,  and  as  he  rode  his  apoplectic  face  was  turned 
like  a  lantern  to  his  rear.  He  went  over  the  knag  of  the  hill  and 
disappeared  in  a  white  flurry  of  snow. 

"That's  one  out  of  the  way,"  said  Tracey.  "Now  Bug  Dow?  Do 
you  want  to  race  too?" 

"I'll  stay,"  Dow  grunted.    "Who's  in  there?"  he  added  in  alarm. 

"I'm  here,'  Welcome  responded,  as  he  appeared  at  the  door,  "I 
and  Coon,  Downing,  I  and  Coon." 

Scammel  fingered  his  throat  gaspingly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Luke  inquired  of  him. 

"He — he's  a  hoodoo,'  Scammel  stuttered.  "I — he's  bug.  I  don't 
want  him  around."  His  eyes  burned  green.  "I've  had  about  enough 
of  him.    He — Oh,  damn  him !"  he  exploded,  "what's  he  doing  here?" 

"That,"  said  June  in  the  doorway,  "it  a  question  I've  often  asked 
myself,  Jacob  Scammel.    I  think  you  can  answer  it." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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By  S.  J.  Alexander. 

jITH  large  and  liberal  largesse  behold. 
The  gilded  guerdon  of  a  thousand  rains. 
The  hills  grow  rich,  and  opulent  the  plains. 
The  fond,  sweet  miracle  that  Eden  told, 
To  Universal  Mother  Earth  of  old, 
A  mellow  melody  of  minor  strains, 
That  runs  with  Springtime  madness  in  her  views, 
And  blossoms  from  her  breast  in  fairy  gold. 
Still  the  old  miracle,  forever  new 
With  each  new  spring  the  golden  cups  are  set. 
To  hold  their  brimming  fill  of  morning  dew, 
And  speak  to  man  of  God,  lest  he  forget, 
The  Light  of  Eden,  and  the  Tree  that  grew. 
Within  the  walls,  where  the  four  rivers  met. 
San  Mateo,  Calif, 
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C.  O.  D.  JONES 

By  Elwood  S.  Brown. 
WANT  to  get  some  credit." 

C.  O.  D.  Jones  glanced  up  from  the  papers  on  his 
desk  and  viewed  his  visitor  with  a  critical  air.  C.  O. 
Q  D.  Jones  was  paid  a  handsome  salary  to  be  thoroughly 
and  absolutely  critical  and  he  earned  his  money.  Being 
possessed  of  some  tact  he  did  not  linger  in  his  gaze,  however.  Very 
rapidly  his  eyes  traveled  from  the  green  beaver  hat  on  the  top  of 
the  young  man's  head  to  the  patent  leather  shoes  on  the  young 
man's  feet.  He  took  in  every  item  of  face,  form,  manner  and 
attire,  and  he  came  to  one  large  conclusion — nerve! 

"You  want  to  get  some  credit,  do  you?"  asked  Jones  very  col- 
lectedly and  very  coolly. 

"Yes.  I  am  just  starting  a  business  venture,  and,  outside  of 
myself,  I  have  but  little  capital."  The  young  man  spoke  with  ample 
confidence  and  as  if  perfectly  sure  of  his  ground. 

Jones  brought  forth  two  very  dark  cigars,  caressed  them  softly 
for  an  instant  and  then  passed  one  to  his  visitor,  while  appropriating 
the  other  for  his  own  use. 

"Have  a  smoke,"  he  invited,  "it  is  my  favorite  brand  and  as 
strong  as  a  bank  vault." 

"Thank  you;  you  are  very  kind.  I  feel  we  shall  get  on  well 
together,"  and  the  young  man  dropped  easily  into  a  chair. 

"Your  name?"  asked  Jones  abruptly. 

"My  card,"  replied  the  other  with  equal  brevity. 

"Well,  Mr.  James  Ford,  how  much  credit  do  you  want?" 

"Eight  thousand  dollars." 

"How  much  can  you  pay  at  the  start?" 

"Not  a  cent." 

"I  thought  so,"  remarked  Jones  without  emphasis.  "You  have 
many  companions  in  your  boat.  My  first  impression  of  you  was 
correct;  your  total  assets  consist  of  one  spinal  cord  and  its  many 
branches." 

"Exactly,"  responded  the  young  man  in  a  matter  of  fact  way. 
"And  I  wouldn't  trade  them  for  several  •  times  eight  thousand 
dollars." 

C.  O.  D.  Jones  puffed  slowly  for  a  moment  on  his  cigar.  "Go  on," 
he  said. 

"I  have  a  splendid  chance.     Barring  capital " 

"Quite  a  bar,  I  should  say,"  interrupted  Jones.  "But  I  suppose 
you  will  overcome  that  with  ease — somewhere  else." 

"No,  here,"  remarked  the  young  man  audaciously.  "Let  mc 
explain.    I  am  recently  out  of  college.    Now  I  know  a  good  deal 
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about  shirts  and  ties  and  collars  and  so  on.  At  college  I  was  the 
best  dressed  man  on  the  campus " 

"I  believe  you  implicitly;  go  on." 

"I  made  a  point  to  do  things  thoroughly  and  I  studied  clothes 
the  same  as  I  studied  football " 

"And  mathematics?"  broke  in  Jones. 

"Yes,  mathematics  too.  I  stood  second  in  my  Senior  year  and 
I  studied  hard.  The  last  year  my  governor — he's  only  my  step- 
father though — dumped  me  overboard " 

"What  for?"  asked  Jones. 

"Governor  is  up  to  crooked  deals  and  I  called  him  on  one.  He 
hates  me  like  poison,  but  that  is  not  what  I  wish  to  talk  about 
Well,  I  paddled  for  myself.  I  made  my  own  money,  and,  what's 
more,  I  continued  the  best  dressed  man  on  the  campus — — " 

"Please,  my  friend,  do  not  repeat  yourself,"  broke  in  C.  O.  D. 
"It  is  a  bad  business  trait." 

The  young  man  paused  an  instant  and  then  continued  serenely: 
"I  believe  I  can  make  a  success  of  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  goods 
store.  As  to  experience.  According  to  logic,  in  as  far  as  you  take 
things  home  to  yourself,  you  acquire  the  richest  experience.  Clothes 
are  a  part  of  me  and  a  necktie  or  a  shirt  pattern  is  a  matter  of 
much  interest.  And  I  know  prices.  Now  I  want  to  plimge  in 
up  to  my  neck " 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  throw  you  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  and  gamble  on  whether  you  can  swim  ashore." 

"Not  exactly.    There  will  be  no  gamble.    I  am  a  certainty." 

"Have  you  leased  a  store  yet?"  asked  Jones,  adopting  the  in- 
quisitor role. 

"Am  all  ready  to." 

"Where,  and  how  much  rent?" 

"On  Fall  street,  near  Third ;  twenty- foot  front ;  only  a  little  place 
but  I  got  a  low  rent  of  $175  a  month." 

"I  know  where  it  is,"  said  Jones.  "Cheap  enough  for  the  loca- 
tion.   Now,  a  little  point,  how  are  you  going  to  pay  the  rent  ?" 

"I  picked  up  a  little  money  selling  real  estate  and  will  pay  my 
first  month's  rent  from  that." 

"How  about  your  fixtures?"  Jones  was  sounding  his  applicant 
carefully. 

"I  make  a  small  payment  down  and  follow  with  small  monthly 
payments  with  interest.     The  firm  is  Cortelyou  Co." 

"And  you  had  no  trouble  in  making  arrangements  with  them?" 

"O,  no.  I  impressed  them  with  my  integrity  and  then  you  know 
I  always  have  that  successful  feeling  in  me;  somehow  I  can't  help 
it.  Now  I  have  a  bunch  of  good  friends  in  town  who  will  stick 
right  to  me  and  boost  for  me,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  ask  top  prices." 
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believe  you  will  get  them/'  said  Jones  slowly, 
low  ,what  do  you  say.    Do  I  get  the  credit  ?" 

O.  D.  Jones  thought  steadily  for  two  minutes,  and  then  very 
erately  gave  his  decision.  "Legitimately,"  he  said  incisively, 
are  not  entitled  to  take  up  three  minutes  of  my  time;  as  for 
ig  you  credit,  in  one  sense,  you  are  a  preposterous  impossibility, 
nevertheless  my  decision  is — you  get  it.  You  can  have  credit 
3  eight  thousand  dollars." 

rather  knew  it,"  said  the  young  man  coolly. 
Vhat!    Now  just  drop  that;  you  don't  need  to  get  impertinent, 
ve  been  reading  behind  your  brazen  exterior,  looking  for  the 

in  you — and  the  grit  in  the  man — and  I  give  credit  on  grit, 
icial  rating  or  no  financial  rating.  Now,  young  man,  if  you 
t  make  good ;  if  you  don't  hustle  and  strain  and  tug  as  you  never 
before — and  keep  on  being  the  best  dressed  man,  if  you  want 
you  will  find  me  dogging  your  trail  until  every  penny  of  that 
t  thousand  is  paid.  And  mind  you,  I  am  a  blood  hound  on 
ting  shady  tactics." 
imes  Ford  rose  and,  standing  very  straight,  looked  the  credit 

frankly  in  the  eye.  **I  cannot  thank  you  enough,"  he  said 
)ly.  "You  trust  me ;  you  can  depend  upon  me." 
fter  the  departure  of  his  visitor  C.  O.  D.  Jones  sat  in  a  reverie, 
ing  over  the  incident.  The  credit  man  was  a  rather  unusual 
taring  individual.  Very  small  and  very  wiry,  he  scarcely 
^hed  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  But  somehow  one  always 
ot  Jones'  physical  proportions  in  measuring  up  his  personality, 
as  for  his  work,  he  filled  his  job  to  the  crowding  point.  Jones 
two  wonderful,  little  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  one's 
Dst  thoughts — eyes  that  could  pierce  the  toughest  brazen  coating 

story  of  imaginary  assets.  One  of  the  salesmen  spoke  of  them 
'C.  O.  D.'s  liability  gimlets."  An  aggressive  chin,  backed  up 
\  deep,  bass  voice  lent  a  fighting  strain  to  the  credit  man's 
acter. 

nd  sometimes  Jones  came  near  to  having  a  fight.  In  the  rush  and 
1  of  many  orders,  some  must  be  turned  down,  even  though  the 
ager  himself  would  like  to  fill  them.  The  credit  man  always 
ided  to  send  down  the  C.  O.  D.  sign  on  an  order,  for  no  sales- 
relishes  the  chance  of  losing  an  accomplished  sale.  At  other 
IS,  though  very  seldom,  Jones  gave  credit  where  the  superior 
er  did  not  deem  it  justifiable.  The  credit  man  imagined  such 
lit  be  the  present  case  in  hand, 
n  stepping  from  his  office  a  half  hour  later,  Jones  was  surprised 

somewhat  amused  to  see  Ford  deeply  in  conversation  with 
5  Archer,  the  head  stenographer  of  the  firm.  Ford  was  simply 
lassing  himself   for  the  two   heads  were  very  close  together 
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and  the  girl  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  young  fellow's  en- 
thusiastic flow  of  speech.  Jones  watched  them  for  a  few  moments 
and  he  concluded  the  young  man  was  as  able  in  impressing  himself 
upon  subjects  female  as  upon  masculine  minds.  The  credit  man 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  little  spectacle,  more  particularly  as  Miss 
Archer  was  his  especial  favorite  among  the  office  help.  She  was 
a  thoroughly  wholesome  young  woman,  quickly  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic and  attractive.  Though  a  family  man  with  daughters  of 
his  own,  Jones  often  felt  that  little  quickening  of  his  pulses  when 
she  at  times  confided  her  minor  troubles  to  him. 

"Miss  Archer,"  he  called,  a  little  later,  "come  to  my  office  a 
moment." 

"There  was  a  young  man  in  here  a  little  while  ago — a  fine  young 
chap  who  wanted  $8000  credit  to  go  into  business.  If  you  were 
I  would  you  grant  it?" 

The  color  spread  slowly  over  the  girl's  cheeks.  "I — I  think  I 
would,"  she  answered. 

"How  do  you  know  you  would?"  he  asked  lightly. 

"Did  you  see  us?"  she  brought  forth  impulsively.  "How — how 
rude  of  you." 

"It  was  a  little  rude,  I  will  admit.  I  like  young  Ford,"  he  added. 
"You  have  known  him — some  time?" 

"Yes.  I  left  college  in  my  sophomore  year  to  go  to  work  with 
our  firm.     I  knew  Mr.  Ford  well  there." 

"What  are  his  strong  points  ?" 

"Courage  is  his  strongest,"  she  said  with  honest  directness.  "Hes 
a  good  leader,  too — at  school  he  was  always  up  to  some  tricks, 
but  never  an)rthing  mean." 

"You  want  him  to  succeed — very  much  want  him  to  succeed?" 
asked  the  credit  man,  a  little  teasingly. 

"Yes,  I  do.  But  he  will  have  a  hard  time.  His  father  is  against 
him.    He  is  a  horribly  disagreeable  man " 

"You  know  him  well,  do  you  ?" 

"I  would  rather  not  talk  about  him,"  she  said. 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  his  visit,"  and  Jones  related  the  i;icident 
while  the  girl  listened  with  interest.  Before  leaving,  she  turned 
to  the  credit  man. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  she  said,  hesitatingly.  "It  is 
about  our  firm,  about  Mr.  Rathbone,  our  acting  manager." 

"Rathbone?"  Jones  paused  in  thought.  Rathbone  was  the  one 
man  in  the  concern  with  whom  he  could  not  harmonize.  Though 
an  expert  salesman  and  a  good  executive,  Jones  felt  he  lacked 
broadness  in  dealing  with  men.  More  particularly  the  credit  man 
did  not  relish  too  liberal  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  to  the  proper 
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manner  of  handling  the  Credit  Department,  and  further,  back  in  his 
sub-consciousness  he  did  not  fully  trust  the  acting  manager. 

"What  about  Rathbone?"  he  asked. 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  is  right  for  m/e  to  say  this,  but  I  feel 
instinctively  that  Mr.  Rathbonc  is  not  thoroughly  loyal;  one  or 
two  of  his  letters  to  our  best  customers  struck  me  as  not  just  right. 
In  the  slang  phrase  he  'stands  in'  too  well  with  the  customers.  I 
would  not  say  this,  Mr.  Jones,  but  I  know  you  so  well." 

"1  thank  you  for  your  confidence.  I  will  have  some  letters 
later." 

"Jones,  I  want  to  see  you  a  moment,"  said  Rathbone,  entering 
hurriedly.  It's  about  that  credit  to  Ford."  Rathbone  spoke  brusquely 
but  without  antagonism. 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  Jones  asked  non-commitally. 

"Fm  afraid  he's  a  bad  risk.  Perhaps  you  have  overlooJced  a 
point  or  two.  He  seems  to  be  a  capable  lad,  but  absolutely  hasn't 
a  penny.    Nothing  at  all  to  bank  upon,  you  know." 

"Mr.  Rathbone,  I  never  give  a  rash  credit.  I  weigh  every  cus- 
tomer cold-bloodedly.  By  cold-bloodedly  I  do  not  mean  without 
sympathy,  but  purely  from  one  basis:  Can  I  or  can  I  not  collect 
the  account?  I  believe  the  chances  are  forty-nine  in  fifty  that  we 
shall  not  lose  a  dollar  on  Ford.  And  his  account  is  going  to  be 
a  big  one  and  a  profitable  one." 

"But  he  has  no  assets — no  rating;  even  the  salesmen  don't  con- 
sider him  very  seriously." 

"He  has  four  splendid  assets,"  replied  the  credit  man,  "honesty, 
ability,  capacity  for  hard  work  and — unlimited  backbone.  Fd  back 
him  in  a  panic." 

Rathbone  laughed  rather  disagreeably.  "You,  a  man  of  reports 
and  figures,  the  icicle  of  the  business,  the  guardian  of  the  accounts 
receivable,  banking  on  character  to  pay  eight  thousand  dollars!  As 
an  enthusiastic  salesman,  I  wouldn't  do  it." 

Jones  drew  from  his  pocket  two  dark  cigars.  "Have  one,"  he 
said  slowly,  "they  are  as  strong  as  ready  cash.  Now  let  us  thresh 
this  out  together.     First,  do  you  believe  in  intuition?" 

"In  a  small  way  I  do,"  replied  Rathbone  a  trifle  uneasily.  "As  a 
man  with  years  on  the  road  and  always  studying  prospects,  I  am 
bound  in  a  measure  to  credit  it." 

"I  do,"  continued  Jones.  "It  goes  even  deeper  than  logic.  I 
can  almost  sense  things  financial.  If  a  man  comes  into  my  office 
for  credit,  almost  instantly  something  flashes  to  me — 'you're  safe'; 
'you're  risky' — and  usually,  not  always,  mind  you,  for  these  deeper 
things  are  not  fully  understood,  I  find  my  cold  figures  back  up 
my  intuition.  Now  I  thoroughly  sounded  young  Ford;  he  is  a 
good,  practical,  nervy  business  man.    Young  as  he  is,  he  is  shrewd 
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enough  to  get  a  good  location,  reasonable  rent  and  will  get  high 
prices,  also  he  has  secured  credit  from  a  close  firm." 

"He  can  just  as  well  as  not  open  up  big,  make  a  clean-up  and 
skip  out." 

Jones  laughed  a  trifle  irritatingly.  "How  many  men  to  whom 
I  give  credit  do  that  thing?  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  on  my  record. 
Our  losses  in  proportion  to  our  gross  sales  are  the  lowest  in  the 
city." 

"I  give  you  credit  for  your  record,  but  I  cannot  understand  this 
case.    Honesty  cannot  be  gauged " 

"Honesty  can  be  gauged.  /  can  gauge  honesty  and  I  put  a 
premium  on  it.  It  is  useless  to  argue  further.  You  and  I  do  not 
agree  on  a  basic  point." 

"Well,"  said  Rathbone  a  little  unpleasantly,  "I  don't  like  to  have 
friction  with  you,  but  while  I  am  acting  as  manager  I  do  urge  upon 
you  utmost  caution  and  discrimination." 

"I  always  use  both.    Shall  we  go  to  lunch?" 

One  day,  some  three  weeks  later  as  Jones  was  carefully  stud)dng 
his  delinquent  list,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  his  office 
door  and  an  abrupt  entrance. 

"I  want  to  see  you  in  regard  to  credit." 

The  caller  was  an  elderly  gentleman.  Jones  ran  his  eye  from 
top  to  toe,  absorbing  to  the  detail  every  visible  trait  of  his  visitor. 
The  man  was  stout,  well  groomed,  prosperous  looking  and  fairly 
bristling  with  aggressiveness.  Jones  on  the  instant  noted  the  large 
head  with  bulging  cheeks,  the  little  ferret-like  eyes,  the  thick  neck 
and  over-large  waist  line.  He  came  to  two  large  conclusions ;  self- 
importance — combativeness.  And  neither  of  these  traits,  strictly 
speaking,  agreed  with  Jones. 

The  credit  man  pulled  from  his  vest  two  very  powerful  cigars, 
and  patting  them  softly,  passed  one  to  his  visitor,  retaining  the  other 
for  himself. 

"You  will  like  this,  it  is  just  your  style,"  said  Jones  very  de- 
liberately. 

"Thank  you,"  returned  the  caller  rather  ponderously  and  slowly. 
"My  name  is  Franklin  R.  Ryerson." 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance.  My  name  is  Jones. 
Now,  I  believe  you  wish  credit  with  our  firm?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Ryerson  impressively  and  with  slow  emphasis. 
"I  want  credit — large  credit  with  you.    I  am  about  to  open  a  hand- 
some retail  establishment." 
Jones,  in  spite  of  himself,  felt  an  irritation  rising  within  him. 

"We  supply  many  handsome  establishments,"  he  said  with  an  air 
of  equal  importance. 

"Owing  to  the  fact,"  Ryerson  paused  and  then  continued  in  his 
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most  weighty  manner,  "owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  my  most 
valuable  investments  are  temporarily  tied  up,  I  am  obliged  to  ask 
for  credit." 

"I  follow  you,"  replied  Jones  with  gravity. 

"Your  manager,  Mr.  Rathbone,  has  outlined  an  order  for  some 
$25,000  of  your  choicest  goods." 

"I  understand,"  said  Jones,  very  impressively. 

"I  can  pay  you "  Mr.  Ryerson  said  slowly,  "I  can  pay  you 

$5,000  on  delivery. 

"When  can  you  pay  the  balance  ?"  Jones  asked  quietly. 

"Inside  of  four  months,  easily,  very  easily." 

"Now  as  to  the  credit "  began  Jones. 

'^I  am  well  rated  on  the  mercantile  books.    I  own "  Ryerson 

hung  rather  heavily  on  each  word  as  if  to  drive  home  the  import 
of  his  standing — "I  own  valuable  real-estate  holdings,  first  mort- 
gages, splendid  residence  property,  some  stocks " 

"How  much  are  you  worth,  net?"  asked  Jones  bluntly. 

"One  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"And  you  want  credit  for  twenty  thousand?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  in  business  now?" 

"No,  I  retired  six  months  ago,  after  many  years  of  work  in  the 
machinery  business." 

"I  will  get  a  rating  on  you,  as  you  were  then.  Also  a  special 
report,  and  further,  I  wish  you  to  make  me  an  exact  list  of  your 
properties,  a  signed  statement."  Jones  spoke  quickly  and  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

"You  will  find  everjrthing  to  your  complete  satisfaction.  I  take 
pride  in  my  standing,  Mr.  Jones.  Now  I  will  call,  day  after  tomor- 
row at  two  thirty." 

"Just  one  point  before  you  leave.  Where  are  you  going  to  locate 
your  store  ?" 

Ryerson  hesitated  an  instant.  "I  am  not  quite  determined,"  some- 
what evasively,  "somewhere  in  the  fashionable  district." 

Something  in  the  man's  manner;  an  undefined  something,  which 
Jones  could  not  analyze,  confirmed  a  vague  impression  that  all  was 
not  well.  Strangely  enough,  during  the  conversation  he  remembered 
of  the  visit  from  young  Ford,  and  an  almost  unconscious  con- 
trasting of  the  two  t)rpes,  was  continually  in  the  background  of  the 
credit  man's  mind.    And  he  proceeded  warily. 

"Do  you  favor  Fall  Street?"  The  tone  was  casual. 

"1  do ;  a  splendid  street  and  fine  opportunities  for  display." 

"Third  is  a  good  cross  street,"  Jones  suggested  in  an  oflF-hand 
manner. 

"Yes,  I  expect  to  locate  in  there,  somewhere  near  Third  and  Fall." 
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•*You  should  do  well,  Mr.  Ryerson.  But  just  one  question,  if 
you  will  pardon  my  curiosity:  why  do  you  at  your  time  of  life, 
embark  in  a  new  business?  How  do  you  know  that  you  will  make 
a  success  of  it?" 

Again  Ryerson  hesitated,  and  in  his  uncertainty  lost  a  trifle  of 
his  important  bearing. 

"I  shall  probably ''  he  caused,  collecting  his  thoughts.  *1  shall 

probably  engage  a  good  practical  manager.  I  prefer  to  be  a  sort 
of — a  sort  of  silent  partner." 

"And  you  will  guarantee  the  bills?" 

"Absolutely — Now  I  must  leave.  Good  day,  good  day." 

When  Jones  put  his  head  out  of  the  door  an  hour  later  he  saw 
Ryerson  impressively  pinning  Rathbone  with  a  weighty  discourse, 
and  it  did  not  auger  well  with  the  credit  man.  In  the  adding  of 
two  and  two  Jones  was  an  expert  mathematician. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  visit  Ford.  He  found  that  worthy, 
dressed  in  the  pinnacle  of  fashion,  selling  one  customer,  while  hold- 
ing three  others  in  line  with  his  ready  jest  and  abundant  good  nature. 
The  credit  man  smiled  as  he  witnessed  the  clever  salesmanship. 

"Just  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Jones,  and  I  will  be  at  leisure." 

"I  will  come  back  in  an  hour,"  replied  the  credit  man.  I  want 
to  take  a  run  around  the  neighborhood."  C.  O.  D.  Jones  investigated 
every  store  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  section,  he  obtained  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the  leases.  Barring  one,  he  found  all 
were  rented  on  a  long  time  basis. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  he  muttered.  "But  why  did  the  old  duffer 
come  to  our  house?"  Back  he  went  to  Ford's,  catching  that  gentle- 
man a  moment  off  duty,  he  interrogated  briskly:  "Anyone  been 
around  here  the  last  few  weeks  inquiring  as  to  where  you  buy  your 
goods?" 

"Guessed  it  the  first  time,  but  I  put  him  on  the  wrong  scent.  Good 
plan  to  keep  your  business  to  yourself.  I  get  a  little  stuff  from 
Newmarks';  he  thinks  I  get  the  bulk  of  it  there.    But  what's  up?'* 

"Come  around  Friday  at  two-forty-five  and  you  will  sec." 

Early  Friday  afternoon,  C.  O.  D.  Jones  was  surprised  when  Miss 
Archer,  somewhat  excited  and  with  a  look  of  anxiety  on  her  face, 
threw  open  his  door. 

"He's  here!"  she  gasped.  "Mr.  Ford's  father!  I  know  he's  up 
to  something  bad.    He  hates  us  both.    You  must  watch  him." 

"Did  he  recognize  you?"  asked  Jones  quickly. 

"No.  I  was  careful  that  he  didn't.  He  and  Mr.  Rathbone 
had  quite  a  talk.  They  are  planning  something  between  them. 
Rathbone  said  something  about  when  our  real  manager  returns,  and 
I  caught  the  word  'salary,'  and  Mr.  Rathbone  smiled." 
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**I  see,"  said  Jones,  "simple  as  daylight.  And  they  talked  some- 
thing about  the  price  of  the  bill  of  goods  ?" 

"Step  into  my  private  office,  Miss  Archer.  I  am  expecting 
Rathbone  in  to  see  me  about  extending  Ryerson  credit."  The  girl 
stepped  into  the  inner  room  just  before  Rathbone  appeared. 

"I  tell  you  Jones,"  the  acting  manager  announced  smilingly,  "Old 
Ryerson's  account  will  be  a  hummer.  He  is  planning  to  do  the 
largest  share  of  his  buying  here.  Of  course  you  know  how  he  stands 
— well  rated — really  no  question  as  to  credit." 

"There  will  be  a  question — a  very  material  question." 

Rathbone  shifted  from  one  leg  to  the  other  in  his  ill  concealed 
agitation.  "We  need  the  business,  Jones ;  we  cannot  let  an  account 
of  that  size  slip  through  our  fingers.  Remember  there  are  other 
sides  of  the  business  than  the  credit." 

"I  always  try  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  other  departments, 
you  know  that." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  Ryerson?' 

"Just  this  moment  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  though  I  am  almost 
certain  I  shall  not  give  him  credit  for  one  single  cent." 

"Jones,  I  tell  you  we  must  keep  the  new  trade  coming  in;  it  is 
the  life-blood  of  our  business.  I  think  you  are  getting  a  bit  arbi- 
trary  "  Rathbone  paused  a  little  threateningly. 

"Is  Ryerson  a  customer  of  yours  or  of  the  house  ?"  Jones  brought 
the  question  out  with  a  snap.  For  a  fractional  instant  he  caught 
Rathbone  off  his  guard. 

"He  is  my  customer  in  so  far  as  manager  can  be  salesman  for  his 
house  But  that  is  not  the  point.  What  is  there  against  giving  his 
credit?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what  there  is  against  giving  him  credit.  It  is 
the  man.  He  is  rotten  to  the  core.    My  intuition " 

"O,  damn  your  intuition.    This  is  business " 

"Yes,  it  is  business,"  said  Jones,  striving  hard  to  keep  his  tone 
on  a  steady  level — "and  it  is  more  than  business,"  his  eyes  snapped 
ominously.  "But  as  to  that — later.  I  know  Ryerson;  I  have  him 
gauged  as  a  business  man  and  I  have  him  gauged  as  to  character. 
He  is  good  in  one  and  vile  in  the  other.  He  knows  enough  to  keep 
within  the  law " 

"And  your  money  will  be  sure/'  broke  in  Rathbone.  "We  are 
not  moralists " 

"You  may  not  be,  but  I  am  using  morality  on  my  end  of  the 
business,  and  when  a  man  is  without  it  I  am  searching  for  all  pos- 
sible hidden  tricks.    Ryerson,  if  need  be " 

Rathbone  laughed  a  little  mockingly.  "Why  Jones,  to  think  of  you, 
the  dollars  and  cents  man,  bounded  by  figures  that  cannot  lie,  going 
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out  into  character  analysis,  when  you  have  the  law  to  protect  you — 
it  is  ridiculous." 

**Ridiculous  is  it!  Ryerson  is  due  here  in  two  minutes.  1  want 
you  to  stay,  and  if  your  curiosity  is  troubling  you,  it  will  be  satisfied ; 
more  than  satisfied.     Don't  look  frightened " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  ponderous  footstep  in  the  hall,  and 
shortly  the  door  swing  wide  and  in  walked  Ryerson,  head  erect  and 
wearing  his  habitual  air  of  self-satisfaction. 

"Mr.  Jones,  and  you,  Mr.  Rathbone,  I  am  here." 

"So  we  preceive,"  said  Jones  in  his  politest  tones.  "Cigars,  gen- 
tlemen," and  Jones  brought  forth  three  of  the  darkest  hue.  "You 
need  their  full  strength,  for  we  have  some  weighty  matters  to 
discuss." 

Ryerson  looked  a  little  inquiringly  at  the  credit  man,  hesitated 
slightly,  and  then  plunged  into  the  business  in  hand. 

"It  is  important  that  I  get  my  establishment  under  way  at  once ; 
you  have  looked  me  up,  Mr.  Jones?" 

"I  have,  sir." 

"And  you  find  me  financially  sound  in  every  way?" 

"My  special  report  gives  you  an  excellent  standing.  Your  prop- 
erties are  as  represented." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Ryerson  smiling  blandly. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  smiled  back  Jones. 

"I  take  a  little  pride — a  good  deal  of  pride — in  my  financial 
integrity " 

"And  in  your  personal  integrity,  also,"  added  Jones  in  a  sup- 
plementary way. 

"Yes.  Ever  since  I  was  a  young  man  I  have  aimed  high.  I  pay 
my  accounts  with  punctuality." 

"Mr.  Ryerson,"  Jones  begun,  running  along  easily.  "Let's  have 
a  little  heart-to-heart  talk.  You  interest  me,  perhaps  more  than 
I  have  been  interested  in  some  time;  you  are  an  exceptional  man, 
a  man  worthy  of  careful  and  close  study.  I  have  been  analyzing 
you  critically,  so  that  I  might  learn.  I  study  for  motives — it  is 
a  rich  field  you  know.  Can  you  help  me  on  one  little  point,  so  that 
I  may  complete  the  interesting  analysis?  What  is  you  personal 
motive  for  going  into  the  men's  furnishing  goods  business?" 

Ryerson  was  not  expecting  the  directness  of  the  question. 

"My  motive — my  motive — why  to  do  a  good  business." 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear  sir,  1  mean  not  your  business  motive — your 
personal  motive!  catch  the  distinction,  please." 

"I  have  no  personal  motive." 

"Drop  the  question  for  the  moment,"  Jones  changed  his  manner 
on  the  instant.  Looking  Ryerson  squarely  in  the  face  and  speaking 
with  a  clear  emphasis,  he  announced,  "In  spite  of  your  good  rating, 
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in  spite  of  your  splendid  assets,  you  cannot  get  a  single  dollar's 
credit  here/' 

Ryerson  for  the  moment  was  dumbfounded. 

"What!"  he  burst  forth,  his  anger  rising  to  the  surface.  "No 
credit  to  me!  You  are  insane!  This  is  an  insult!" 

Jones  puffed  slowly  at  hfe  cigar  and  regarded  the  man  with 
utmost  composure. 

"No,  and  you  cannot  buy  for  cash !" 

Ryerson  rose  in  a  rage.  His  bulging  neck  tightened  the  closely 
fitting  collar  band  and  the  purple  spread  over  his  huge  cheeks. 

"Not — ^buy — for— cash!"  he  choked. 

"No,  not  in  this  house,  and  you  can  get  no  credit  in  this  city. 
And  you,  Rathbone,"  turning  to  the  acting  manager,  who  had  been 
too  ill  at  ease  for  speech,  "I  have  spelled  your  little  game." 

"My  game — ^What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Just  a  minute,  I  have  a  little  to  say  to  Mr.  Ryerson.  We  have 
a  Credit  Men's  Association  in  this  city  and  I  am  going  to  place 
my  little  story  before  them.  I  stand  well  enough  to  effectually 
shut  off  any  attempt  at  credit.  And  I  shall  go  further — I  shall 
notify  credit  men  in  my  line  throughout  the  country;  remember 
I  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  business " 

"This  is  blackmail!     You  are  a  slanderer!    You  almost  drive 

me  to  physical  violence "  and  Ryerson  leaned  belligerently  over 

the  credit  man. 

"Please  do  restrain  yourself.  You  annoy  me  and  you  break  the 
thread  of  my  thought.    By  the  way,  what  is  your  step-son's  name  ?" 

"My  step-son? — My  step-son? — What  has  he  to  do  with  this?" 
Ryerson  stammered. 

"You  have  trouble  with  your  speech.  Let  me  do  the  talking. 
Is  not  his  name  James  Ford  ?  I  see  by  your  expression  it  is.  Now, 
my  second  question:  is  not  your  store  to  be  located  next  to  Mr. 
Ford's?  A  fine  business  principle,  isn't  it — to  steal  another  man's 
trade.  Please  do  control  yourself,  for  I  am  not  through  yet.  You 
ripe  old  scoundrel,  you  wanted  to  ruin  him,  didn't  you  ?  He  fooled  ^ 
you  when  he  told  your  spy  he  was  buying  of  Newmark's.  He  has 
heavy  credit  here " 

Ryerson  turned  to  Rathbone,  a  look  of  astonishment  on  his  face. 

"He  didn't  tell  you,  did  he?"  continued  Jones.  "He  is  a  clever 
man,  our  acting  manager.  He  is  to  be  your  manager,  sold  out  to 
you,  didn't  he?  Please,  gentlemen,  do  not  get  so  excited,  let  me 
finish,  do,  please.  And  when  you  were  to  begin  the  new  business, 
who  was  to  pay  for  the  knife  cutting  in  wrecking  young  Ford? — 
our  house!" 

Jones  paused  an  instant,  to  let  the  fact  sink  home. 

"Yes,  our  house,"  he  continued,  more  rapidly.    "You,  Rathbone, 
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laughed  at  my  intuition,  but  that  very  thing  first  warned  me  of 
you.  You,  as  acting  manager,  are  authorized  to  make  prices; 
taking  advantage  of  that,  you  planned  to  sell  our  friend,  here,  a 
bill  of  goods  virtually  at  cost.  No  criminal  liability  attached.  Later 
when  our  real  manager  returns,  you  could  quietly  resign  and  go  to 
your  higher  salary  with  the  silent  partner.  Ford  would  have  to 
fight  an  unmerciful  competition,  and  our  firm  would  lose  heavily 
in  a  forced  sale.  Mr.  Ford  is  due  now — I  hear  his  footsteps  out- 
side  " 

"Why  gentlemen,"  Ford  greeted,  swinging  into  the  room.  "Why, 
Governor,  you  old  rascal,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive !  Jones,  what's  the 
object  of  him.    You  know  1  told  you  he  hated  me  like  poison." 

"I  can  believe  it." 

"Up  to  some  more  of  his  old  tricks?" 

"You  pair  of  contemptible "  began  Ryerson. 

"Ford,  please  help  me  to  assist  these  gentlemen  to  the  door,'  said 
Jones,  "they  are  most  annoying  and  I  have  business  with  you." 

"Now,"  he  continued,  after  the  welcome  departure.  "You  must 
act  at  once.  Close  up  on  the  lease  next  door  south  of  you,  you 
are  to  enlarge  your  business,  and  we'll  back  you  with  plenty  of 
credit.  And  one  other  matter,"  said  Jones,  rising  and  opening  his 
inner  door,  "I  take  it  the  old  gentleman  does  not  favor  Miss  Archer, 
though  the  reason  is  impossible  for  me  to  see.  Unless  being 
poor " 

"Hello,  Nell,"  exclaimed  Ford  eagerly.  "Want  to  go  to  work 
with  me?  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Jones,  she  can  handle  my  accounts 
receivable  ?" 

"Miss  Archer,  shall  I  send  him  up  credit  or  C.  O.  D.?" 


THE  VISIONS  or  THE  TRAIL 

By  Elwyn  Hoffman. 

Across  the  Desert,  parched  and  hot,  the  brown  trails  wind  away 
To  where,  remote,  the  ranges  tower  and  purple  shadows  play ; 
And  by  each  one  of  all  these  trails  wait  Death,  and  Thirst,  and  Pain, 
For  many  men  will  go,  and  go,  though  few  come  home  again. 

The  Zahuaro,  grim  and  lonely,  points  its  finger  to  the  sky 
As  though  forewarned  of  tragedy,  and  how  men  gasp  and  die; 
The  gray  sand  folds,  and  then  re-folds,  its  silent,  drifting  sheet. 
As  if  to  cover  bones  that  bleach  beneath  the  Desert  heat. 

And  yet  the  long,  brown  trails  remain,  nor  ever  fade  away. 
Year  after  year,  by  boot  and  hoof,  ground  down  to  clutch  and  stay ; 
And  in  the  heat-glare  hanging  o'er  their  windings  through  the  sand 
Fair  Visions  rise,  and  fade,  and  rise,  and  lure  with  beck'ning  hand. 

And  so  men  follow,  year  by  year,  these  Visions  of  the  Trail 
With  hearts  as  steadfast  as  was  his  who  sought  the  Holy  Grail ; 
And  year  by  year  they  pay  the  price,  yet  staunchly  hold  their  way 
To  find  the  Dream  that  hides  beyond  where  purple  shadows  play. 
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THE  WOMAN  OR  THE  WILDERNESS 

By  Warren  McCulloch. 
N  COLBY  finally  admitted  to  himself  that  he  was  dis- 
couraged. To  him,  discouragement  was  a  weakness. 
But  after  considering  that  luck  had  gone  against  him 
in  Cripple  Creek,  from  the  very  first;  he  felt,  in  a 
measure,  that  he  was  justified  in  the  admission. 

The  claim  on  Mineral  Hill  which  he  abandoned  as  worthless, 
had  proven  to  be  rich  when  a  "Numbskull  Norwegian"  blasted  out 
a  few  feet  of  rock.  He  remembered  with  chagrin  how  he  had 
scoffed  at  the  man,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  wasting  his  time 
and  money.  Then  again,  it  was  only  the  day  previous,  he  saw 
a  new  shaft-house  on  a  claim  he  had  absolutely  given  away;  and 
the  men  were  sorting  ore  and  hauling  it  away  to  the  stamp-mill. 
*'That  is  enough  to  discourage  any  man,"  he  reasoned.  "Just  my 
infernal  bad  luck;— That's  all." 

With  Dan,  the  discouragement  was  no  momentary  affair.  It 
had  been  of  slow  growth,  beginning  some  four  months  before,  when 
he  first  found  himself  reduced  to  such  financial  straits  that  he 
was  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines  for  wages.  Each  month  his 
estimate  of  a  grub-stake,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  start  pros- 
pecting again,  had  dwindled  by  degrees,  from  five  hundred  dollars 
to  something  like  three  hundred.  And  this  payday  he  counted  his 
coin  and  found  himself  two-hundred  and  fifty  ahead  of  the  prover- 
bial wolf. 

After  the  evening  meal,  for  which  he  had  no  relish,  he  grew 
restless  and  strolled  down  to  "Whalen's  Bar"  and  talked  with  his 
fellow-miners.  In  an  hour  he  found  that  irksome,  and  was  about 
to  return  to  his  little  shack  and  "roll  in,"  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  man  leaning  against  the  bar,  telling  of  a  find  in  Cali- 
fornia. "The  ores  of  California  are  not  so  illusive  as  the  ones 
here  in  Cripple  Creek,"  said  the  man.  "When  you  find  gold  in 
Death  Valley,  you  can  see  it;  and  no  expense  of  getting  assays  on 
worthless  dirt.  I  tell  you,  a  few  loads  of  ore  on  the  back  of  a 
pack-horse,  will  make  us  independent  for  life."  He  overheard  no 
more  for  the  voice  was  lost  in  the  revelry  of  the  crowd. 

The  following  morning  Dan  strolled  down  Poverty  Gulch  toward 
town.  He  was  not  due  on  shift  at  the  mine  until  twelve  o'clock, 
and  it  was  only  eight.  That  left  him  four  hours  to  loaf.  With 
his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets,  he  sauntered  along,  reading 
bills  and  posters  on  the  slab-board  shanties,  on  either  side  of  the 
trail,  which  led  to  a  rickety  sidewalk.  When  the  sidewalk  termi- 
nated at  the  base  of  a  huge  boulder,  he  crossed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street  where  it  continued.  Farther  along  he  noticed  a  dingy, 
tumble-down  shack,  reminding  him  of  a  large  packing-case  that 
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had  slid  down  the  mountain  side  and  lodged  by  chance  just  before 
reaching  the  sidewalk.  Above  the  door  was  a  sign,  marked  in  a 
slap-dash  manner  with  yellow  paint,  which  ran  thus : — 

MYSTIC  AND  CLAIRVOYANT. 

ADVISE  GIVEN  ON  MINING  PROPISITIONS. 

SATSFACTION  GAURANTEED. 

Advice — Dan  was  in  need  of  advice,  and  he  did  not  care  in  par- 
ticular whence  it  came;  nor  did  he  try  to  justify  his  act  by  reason. 
It  may  have  been  the  yellow  paint,  or  only  a  response  to  the  allur- 
ing whim  for  the  mystical,  but  he  walked  in  and  found  a  swarthy 
Hindu  fakir,  surrounded  by  cheap  caricatures  of  Buddh,  and  mean- 
ingless astrological  charts,  bordered  with  imprints  of  many  mis- 
shapen hands. 

At  any  other  time  Dan  would  have  scorned  such  a  spectacle  as 
"tom-foolery,"  but  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  paid  the  re- 
quired fee,  and  was  mystified  by  the  following  proverb,  not  at  all 
Hindu  in  its  origin:  "It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  than 
with  a  contentious  and  an  angry  woman."  He  also  learned  that 
he  was  soon  to  travel  far  to  the  westward,  to  a  desert  land,  in 
search  of  gold. 

Dan  Colby  was  what  men  call  a  hard-headed  man.  Of  course 
he  did  not  believe  in  such  nonsensical  stuff  as  clairvoyance  or  for- 
tune-telling;  any  one  who  did  was  "weak-minded  and  womanish," 
he  always  associated  the  two,  without  knowing  why. 

Nance  had  not  been  contentious  and  angry — at  least  not  all  the 
time — ^but  she  had  been  a  nagging  wife,  and  if  she  had  not  eevrlast- 
ingly  held  out  about  the  home  in  a  city,  he  would  have  succeeded 
on  the  ranch.  He  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and 
succeeded  for  a  while.  But  half  an  hour  later  he  was  thinking 
again  of  his  past  failures,  and  somehow,  Nance  was  responsible 
for  it  all. 

At  eleven-thirty,  when  the  miners  of  the  Elkton  Mine  climbed  the 
hill  and  were  lowered  to  the  fifth  level.  Dan  Colby  was  not  among 
them.  But  the  day  previous,  being  payday,  his  fellow-workmen 
supposed  he  had  followed  the  course  of  least  resistance,  and  would 
be  back  to  work  when  he  sobered  up. 

Dan  was  no  victim  of  the  burning  thirst,  however,  and  never 
was  he  more  sober  than  at  that  particular  time.  He  had  the  air 
of  a  man  with  a  purpose  as  he  sold  his  outfit,  which  consisted  of  a 
shack  with  slab-board  sides  and  canvas  cover,  some  drills,  ham- 
mers, caps  and  fuse,  and  the  other  trifles  that  compose  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  prospector.  This  left  him  three  hundred  dollars,  after 
paying  his  way  to  Colorado  Springs  on  the  *'Overland,"  a  lumber- 
ing stage-coach  drawn  by  six  almost  unmanageable  horses. 
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He  wondered  what  Nance  would  say  if  she  knew.  Of  course  she 
would  dissent,  and  her  objections  would  somehow  act  as  a  handicap 
to  his  success,  even  though  he  heeded  them  not,  as  usual, — ^but  she 
did  not  know. 

Six  days  later,  two  men,  attired  in  the  garb  of  prospectors,  met  at 
a  little  station  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  each  bent  on  a  like  quest — 
seeking  a  partner  with  whom  he  could  join  fortunes,  and  explore  the 
region  of  mystery,  where,  so  the  rumor  went,  a  man  may  have 
gold  for  the  taking.  One  introduced  himself  as  Kimberly  Ed.  The 
other  was  Dan  Colby.  The  former  affirmed  that  unless  Dan  was 
determined  to  win,  let  come  what  may,  he  could  not  consider  his 
partnership  oflFer.  They  soon  came  to  an  agreement  by  which 
Kimberly  Ed  furnished  the  horses  and  Dan,  the  tent,  tools,  and 
provisions  for  a  month's  journey. 

Dan's  new  acquaintance  claimed  to  be  familiar  with  most  of  the 
desert  lands  of  California  and  Nevada.  And  Dan  did  not  doubt 
his  word,  for  if  ever  a  man's  appearance  bespoke  the  hardships 
of  the  desert,  his  did  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Tall,  muscular  and 
brown,  almost  swarthy,  with  a  square  jaw  and  deep-set,  coal-black 
eyes,  a  straggling  beard  of  a  month's  growth  adorned  his  chin; 
and  Dan  noticed,  as  he  grew  to  know  him  better,  that  he  seldom 
smiled.  A  profound  sincerity  characterized  him  as  one  who  knew 
his  own  mind,  and  acted  accordingly. 

They  were  soon  traversing  a  land,  which  it  seemed  was  not 
included  in  God's  promise  in  regard  to  rain.  Dan  had  secured  a 
map  of  Death  Valley  and  the  surrounding  country,  with  directions 
for  finding  the  locality  said  to  be  replete  with  gold.  And  after  five 
days'  journey  in  a  northerly  direction,  across  shifting  sands, 
bristling  with  yucca,  sage-brush  and  cactus,  they  came  ta  a  wide, 
shimmering  waste,  where  even  the  yucca  and  cactus  could  not  exist. 
Stretching  away  to  the  northeast,  in  glimmering  uncertainty,  was 
an  endless  expanse  of  alkali-covered  sand,  over  which  could  be 
seen  phantasmic  creations  of  the  taunting  mirage.  To  the  west 
was  a  chain  of  mountains,  grand  in  its  desolation,  and  toward  this 
Kimberly  Ed  reined  his  horse. 

Their  progress  was  soon  impeded  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  tilted  up  on  its  edge  by  some  monster  hand, 
whose  owner,  startled  by  the  revelation  beneath  had  hastily  de- 
parted leaving  it  to  topple  back  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
there  to  be  held  by  the  incaving  earth.  According  to  the  map  they 
were  not  far  distant  from  the  watering  place,  and  Kimberly  Ed, 
who  seemed  to  know  things  without  previously  ascertaining  the 
facts,  soon  located  a  spot  where  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  whitish  material.     After  shoveling  away  the  sand  to  a 
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depth  of  several  inches,  the  water  oozed  up  through  the  sand  in  a 
plentiful  quantity,  though  a  little  brackish. 

There  was  little  danger  of  the  horses  straying  away  from  the 
water  in  that  parched  land,  so  they  were  hobbled  and  permitted 
to  seek  sustenance  from  the  sage-brush  and  grass  farther  up  the 
mountain-side.  As  a  special  inducement  to  stay  near  camp,  they 
were  given  a  few  handfuls  of  oats  each  morning  and  evening. 

The  next  morning  they  began  their  search  for  gold-bearing  rock, 
with  no  success  until  late  the  second  day,  when  Kimberly  Ed  dis- 
covered fragments  of  float  which  he  declared  came  from  a  pay- 
streak.  Dan  was  skeptical  until  they  had  roasted  it  over  a  fire 
of  grease-wood,  which  brought  out  tiny  yellow  specks.  He  then 
capered  about  like  a  school-boy,  but  his  companion  reminded  him 
in  an  almost  stolid  manner  that  the  vein  from  which  it  came  was 
yet  to  be  found  and  might  be  miles  away  up  the  mountain. 

The  next  day  they  found  an  outcropping  ledge  corresponding 
to  the  previous  day's  find.  Again  was  Dan  exultant,  eflFervescing 
with  hilarity,  and  again  did  his  deliberate  companion  remind  him 
of  the  possibile  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  even  if  it  proved  high- 
grade  ore. 

As  Dan  looked  into  his  friend's  calm  face  and  noted  his  methodical 
baring  in  this  case  of  almost  sure  success,  he  was  vaguely  con- 
scious of  a  new  experience.  It  was  the  lack-luster  feeling,  akin  to 
disappointment,  that  comes  to  one  who  arrives  at  the  long-sought 
goal,  having  in  mind  no  act  beyond — Was  the  discovery  of  gold 
so  commonplace,  after  all? 

Kimberly  Ed,  in  his  usual  decided  manner,  asserted  that  he 
would  return  to  the  station  for  more  provisions  and  the  necessary 
paraphernalia  to  develope  the  find,  which  proved  to  be  a  three-foot 
vein.    Dan  agreed  to  stay  and  do  what  he  could  during  that  period. 

That  night  Dan  dreamed  of  a  home  in  a  strange  city;  again  he 
was  working  at  his  trade,  carving  inscriptions  and  designs  in  marble 
and  granite  for  tomb-stones,  as  in  the  days  before  he  p[ot  the 
ranch-fever.  And  again  Nance  was  nagging  to  move  back  on  the 
ranch  to  which  he  consented  after  a  long  argument,  only  to  find 
miles  and  miles  of  sand,  sage-brush,  and  cactus.  He  was  remmding 
her  "I  told  you  so!"  when  he  was  awakened  by  Kimberly  Ed,  who 
was  astir  and  preparing  for  his  journey. 

When  the  giant-fingered  yucca  was  pointing  its  earliest  shadows 
across  the  sand,  Kimberly  Ed  was  on  his  way,  trailing  the  horses 
single-file  and  riding  in  the  lead. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  arid  higher  that  sultry  May-day,  Dan  was 
unconscious  of  the  intense  heat,  as  he  worked  at  the  ledge  of  quartz, 
which  he  tried  to  think  of  as  "the  mine."  In  the  evening  after  he 
had  eaten  his  pork-and-beans  with  black  coflFee,  the  silence  of  the 
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desert  began  to  weigh  upoh  him.  The  depression  of  spirits  which 
one  feels  when  he  is  far  away  from  his  kind,  was  stealing  upon 
hiin.  Then  too,  he  was  thirsty,  and  the  water  from  the  spring  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  and  finally  drifted 
into  a  state  of  half-consciousness,  from  which  he  awoke  at  day- 
break unrefreshed. 

For  two  weeks  he  worked  at  the  ledge,  breaking  the  rock,  ready 
for  the  pack-horses,  on  Kimberly  Ed's  return.  Always,  when  the 
day's  work  was  done,  came  the  silence,  which  filled  him  with  mis- 
givings; he  scarcely  knew  why.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
water  which  he  must  drink  was  so  nauseating  that  at  times  he  grew 
faint,  and  his  head  throbbed  dizzily.  'At  first  he  made  it  into  coffee; 
but  that  only  deceived  his  palate,  while  the  poison  permeated  his 
system.  Then  the  coffee  supply  was  exhausted  and  he  must  drink 
it  without  disguise.  In  another  week  his  food  supply  would  be 
exhausted;  beyond  that  he  dared  not  conjecture. 

The  silence  of  the  desert  was  unnerving  him.  He  could  hear 
his  blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  and  after  restless  nights  the 
morning  ever  found  him  with  a  throbbing  brain  and  a  tormenting 
clutch  of  hunger  at  the  stomach.  The  eighteenth  day  his  stock  of 
provisions  consisted  of  a  two-pound  package  of  pancake  flour,  which 
he  used  as  sparingly  as  gold-dust.  "Why  doesn't  Kimberly  Ed 
return  ?"  he  asked  the  silence.    And  the  silence  itself  was  the  answer. 

The  words  of  the  swarthy-skinned  fakir  were  running  through 
his  mind.  At  night  he  dreamed  of  the  tumble-down  shack  on  the 
mountain-side.  Again  he  was  listening  to  the  proverb  of  the  angry 
woman,  which  for  some  reason,  was  to  him  a  subtle  reference  to 
Nance.  The  longing  to  hear  a  human  voice  so  possessed  him  that 
he  began  to  talk,  but  his  voice  was  strange  and  harsh  and  he  cast 
a  quick  glance  about  him  as  if  half  expecting  someone  to  emerge 
from  the  darkness. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  sleep;  his  wide-open,  burning  lids  refused  to 
close,  and  hour  after  hour  he  stared  into  the  silent  darkness.  Later, 
strange  unrealities  wavered  before  him,  and  at  last,  out  of  the 
confusion  came  Nance,  with  a  worried  brow.  As  she  receded  she 
beckoned  him  to  follow. 

She  led  him  to  a  protruding  stone  not  far  away.  He  remembered 
having  seen  it  before,  and  noting  how  like  a  tomb-stone  it  was. 
One  side  was  weathered  smooth  by  ages  of  wind-driven  sand. 
Toward  this  she  waved  her  hand  accusingly,  and  hurried  away, 
leaving  him  transfixed  to  the  spot,  staring  at  an  inscription  vaguely 
marked  in  wavering  uncertainty  across  the  surface.  He  rubbed 
his  scorching  eyes  and  turned  away,  trying  to  dismiss  it  as  only 
a  fancy,  but  Nance  reappeared  and  waved  him  back  toward  the 
stone.    This  time  he  could  trace  the  inscription — it  was  the  proverb 
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which  had  been  so  recurrent  in  his  mind  of  late.  As  he  deciphered 
the  wavering  words,  they  blurred  and  faded  away,  reappearing 
at  uncertain  intervals. 

He  noted  when  the  inscription  was  plainest  that  Nance  hovered 
near,  and  when  it  faded,  she  was  gone.  He  associated  its  disap- 
pearance with  that  of  Nance.  And  he  feared  to  be  alone,  for  when 
alone  the  torture  of  the  silence  was  unbearable. 

With  a  fear  born  cunning,  he  possessed  himself  of  a  prospector's 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  began  carving  the  inscription  deeper  into 
the  stone.  Exhausted  as  he  was,  he  must  not  let  the  words  iade 
away,  for  that  left  him  alone  with  the  silence  of  which  his  horror 
was  momentarily  increasing,  until  it  was  as  formidable  as  death 
itself. 

Once  the  stone  became  an  object  of  terror  to  him,  and  he  scram- 
bled away,  only  to  be  driven  back  by  the  greater  fear,  and  once 
he  fell  asleep,  awaking  to  find  himself  alone.  Then  in  a  weak 
frenzy  he  set  to  work  carving  the  words  that  would  bring  her  near. 
After  that  he  dared  not  sleep  for  fear  she  might  not  return. 

Nance  was  so  silent,  so  unlike  herself.  He  longed  to  hear  her 
voice — if  only  in  complaint — but  to  have  her  near  was  a  great 
cortifort. 

Thus  it  was,  the  twenty-second  day  after  Kimberly  Ed*s  departure, 
a  searching  party  found  him,  feebly  carving  strange  inscriptions 
on  a  slab  of  stone.  The  stare  of  unreason  was  in  his  eyes,  nor 
could  they  induce  him  to  utter  a  word.  They  led  him  to  his  tent, 
nor  far  away,  and  gave  him  water  and  food ;  while  one  of  the  party, 
whom  they  called  **Doc,"  administered  a  quieting  draught  which 
caused  him  to  fall  asleep. 

In  a  few  days,  when  his  strength  returned,  and  with  it  his  reason, 
he  learned  that  Kimberly  Ed  had  met  with  an  accident  on  nearing 
his  destination.     His  horse  had  fallen,  crushing  his  rider's  ankle. 

Six  hours  later  he  started  the  party  in  search  of  his  comrade,  but 
the  crude  map  he  gave  them  led  wide  of  the  place,  hence  the  delay. 
The  man  "Doc"  ascribed  Dan*s  condition  to  the  poisonous  water, 
together  with  the  lack  of  food. 

On  investigation,  one  of  the  party,  a  mining  man,  found  the  ore 
to  be  more  than  medium  grade,  but  owing  to  its  isolation  from 
civilization,  it  would  necessitate  an  outlay  of  capital  beyond  moderate 
means  to  make  it  a  paying  proposition. 

Dan  had  lost  his  zeal  for  prospecting.  A  love  greater  than  love  for 
gold  was  reviving  in  his  heart.  While  the  others  were  preparing 
for  their  return,  he  strolled  back  to  the  place  where  they  had  found 
him  in  his  wandering  state  of  mind.  There  across  the  side  of  an 
upright  slab  of  stone,  were  carvings,  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
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eye.  But  in  Dan's  imaginative  state,  he  could  readily  decipher 
these  words: — 

'*It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  than  with  a  contentious 
and  an  angry  woman." 

With  a  corrugated  brow  he  started-  toward  camp,  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets..  After  a  few  paces,  he  hesitated  and  returned  to  the 
stones.  With  shoulders  drawn  high  and  quizzical  expression  about 
his  mouth,  he  re-read  the  inscription,  then,  after  a  moment's  con- 
templation, he  drew  his  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket  and  dimly 
scratched  these  words  below — "It's  a  lie." 

Los  Angeles, 


THE  MAN  or  THE  TRAIL 

By  Henry  Meade  Bland. 

A  SPIRIT  that  pulses  forever, 
Like  the  fiery  heart  of  a  boy ; 
A  forehead  that  lifts  to  the  sunlight, 
And  is  wreathed  forever  in  joy ; 
A  muscle  that  holds  like  the  iron, 
That  binds  in  the  prisoner,  steam ; 
Lo!  these  are  the  Trailman's  glory; 
Lol  these  are  the  Trailman's  dream. 

An  eye  that  catches  the  glory. 
That  gleams  from  mountain  and  sky; 
And  an  ear  that  awakes  to  the  shouting 
Of  the  storm  as  it  surges  on  high ; 
A  sense  that  garners  the  splendor 
Of  sun,  moon  or  starry  gleam: 
Yea,  these  are  the  Trailman's  glory; 
Yea,  these  are  the  Trailman's  dream. 

The  wild  high  climb  o'er  the  mountain ; 
The  lodge  by  the  river's  brim ; 
The  glance  at  the  fierce  cloud-horses, 
As  they  plunge  o'er  the  range's  rim; 
The  juniper's  balm  for  the  nostrils, 
The  dash  in  the  cool  trout-stream ; 
Lo!  these  are  the  Trailman's  glory; 
Lo!  these  are  the  Trailman's  dream. 

The  ride  down  the  fair  river  canyon, 
Where  the  wild  oats  grow  breast-high. 
And  the  call  of  the  nnail  on  the  hill-side. 
The  turtle  dove  flashing  by ; 
An  eve  round  the  fragrant  fire 
And  the  tales  of  heroic  theme : 
Yea,  these  are  the  Trailman's  glory; 
Yea,  these  are  the  Trailman's  dream. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
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MINING  WITH  AN  AIRSHIP 

By  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Holder. 
JHILE  the  country  is  being  aroused  and  enthused  very 
rightly  over  aeroplanes,  there  is  being  gotten  ready  for 
construction  in  Pasadena,  California,  an  airship  which 
will  make  a  definite   impression  on  the   commercial 
world,  as  after  all  is  said,  the  dozen  or  more  successful 
aeroplanes  are  **toys,"  with  a  very  uncertain  future,  as  far  as  eco- 
nomic value  is  concerned. 

As  a  "toy,"  a  ^'plaything,"  in  the  hands  of  an  adventurous  man, 
the  aeroplane  is  a  success,  yet  it  is  a  constant  danger.  The  slightest 
accident,  and  the  unwieldly  affair  is  precipitated  to  the  earth.  It  is 
said  that  the  aeroplane  can  carry  mail  and  other  light  objects,  but 
this  would  be  too  expensive. 

The  aeroplane  can  carry  but  t;vo  people,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wright  about  his  brother  who  ventured  over  Paris 
that  any  great  altitude  is  beyond  the  safety  line.  What,  then,  can  the 
aeroplane  accomplish  to  encourage  business  men  to  manufacture  it? 

In  war?  True,  it  can  be  imagined  that  an  aeroplane  can  carry 
bombs  or  torpedoes  and  drop  them  on  forts  and  ships,  but  to  accom- 
plish this  it  must  be  able  to  ascend  high  in  air. 

Mr.  Wright's  flight  up  the  Hudson  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
the  water  flight,  and  it  was  a  splendid  exhibit,  but  had  Wright  made 
a  flight  three  times  as  high,  he  would  have  been  brought  down  a 
score  of  times  by  the  rapid-fire  guns  from  any  ship  in  the  fleet,  and 
guns  are  being  invented  that  will  fire  a  cloud  of  projectile^  at  aero- 
planes, so  the  danger  from  aeroplanes  in  war  is  not  imminent  or 
threatening. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  be  a  success,  the  airship  must  have  an  earning 
capacity,  and  the  one  referred  to  apparently  fills  the  bill. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  is  that  the  inventor  or  con- 
structor is  the  dean  of  the  Aeronautic  faculty,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Lowe  Air  Wave,  Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  a  famous  inventor, 
who  was  President  Lincoln's  Chief  of  the  Aeronautic  Corps  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  has  more  aeronautical  discoveries  and  ex- 
periences to  his  credit  than  all  the  rest  of  the  aeronauts  put  together. 
It  was  Lowe  who  made  the  famous  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  Pea 
Ridge,  South  Carolina,  800  miles  in  eight  hours,  thus  gaining  the 
world's  record  for  speed  and  the  American  record  for  distance. 

It  was  Lowe  who  first  attached  a  telegraph  line  to  his  balloon, 
1000  feet  in  air,  over  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  telegraphed  what 
he  saw  to  President  Lincoln  in  the  White  House. 

It  was  Lowe  who  saved  the  day  in  this  battle,  according  to  Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Greely,  who  eulogized  his  work  on  airships  during  the 
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Civil  War,  in  a  long  article  in  Harper's  Monthly,  June,  1900. 

A  volume,  and  an  exciting  one,  might  be  written  about  this  man 
and  his  exploits.  "The  most  fired  at  man  in  the  Army,"  it  is  said, 
and  it  all  points  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  he  is  the  one  man, 
so  far  as  experience  goes,  to  build  practical  airships. 

That  there  is  no  question  as  to  this  is  shown  by  one  fact.  Lowe 
holds  the  secret  of  the  preparation  he  invented  years  ago.  Which 
prevents  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  silk  of  a  balloon.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the  very  best  balloon 
made  today  leaks  so  fast  that  an  extended  voyage  would  be  im- 
possible. 

In  the  recent  trip  of  Captain  Mueller  of  Los  Angeles,  when  he 
landed  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  when  the  balloon  ascended,  after  throw- 
ing out  a  little  ballast,  they  passed  through  strata  or  clouds  of  their 
own  escaping  gas  that  were  very  disagreeable. 

Lowe  has  a  material  which  absolutely  stops  this,  so  that  a  balloon 
or  airship  can  make  a  trip  of  a  week,  month  or  a  year,  and  return 
with  its  own  gas  intact.  More  than  this,  while  Count  Zeppelin  and 
the  Frencli  are  obliged  to  have  balloon  houses  costing  fortunes  in 
themselves,  Lowe's  envelope  needs  no  protection,  and  will  withstand 
wind,  rain,  frost,  ice  and  sun  indefinitely.  This  was  demonstrated 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Civil  War,  fifty  years  ago.  About  this  secret 
hinges  the  entire  airship  question,  of  failure  or  success,  and  it  means 
the  possibility  of  a  long  airship  cruise. 

The  first  use  of  Lowe  Airships  will  surprise  many  who  have  not 
watched  the  course  of  events,  but  it  will  be  in  inaccessible  mines, 
as  an  ore  and  machinery  freighter,  that  the  Lowe  airship  will  first 
demonstrate  its  value,  and  it  means  that  at  once  certain  inac- 
cessible mines  can  be  made  to  pay  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico.  No  matter  where  a  mine  is  located, 
the  airship  can  go  to  it  over  impassable  canyons,  tops  of  peaks,  and 
by  its  powerful  engines,  proceed  with  directness  and  rapidity  to  the 
location.  Here  ore  in  masses  of  three  to  twenty  tons  can  be  picked 
up  and  carried  through  the  air  into  the  low  country. 

Several  air  "freighters"  are  now  being  designed  for  Alaskan 
mines.  In  one  instance  the  mine  is  in  a  place  so  difficult  of  access 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  machinery  in;  yet  the  air 
"freighter,"  with  its  powerful  engine,  one  for  head  progress,  an- 
other for  pushing  up  or  pulling  down,  can  pick  up  the  machinery 
needed  for  this  mine  and  land  it  at  the  mine  in  less  than  a  day.  Not 
only  this,  but  all  the  provisions  for  the  mine  for  a  year  are  to  be 
shipped  in  this  way. 

What  the  airship  means  to  this  particular  mine  can  be  imagined 
when  it  is  known  that  it  was  inoperative  up  to  this  time,  though 
known  to  be  very  rich.    Now  it  is  to  be  entirely  equipped  in  this  way ; 
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food,  men,  machinery ;  all  sent  in,  and  ore,  from  five  to  twenty-two 
tons  at  a  time,  whisked  out  through  the  air. 

Not  only  this,  but  this  -enables  the  men  to  work  this  and  other 
mines  all  winter,  when  the  surface  is  covered  with  snow,  accumu- 
late ore,  which  the  air  "freighter**  will  remove  as  occasion  requires. 

In  Mexico  there  are  scores  of  mines  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  are  languishing  for  cheap  transportation 
of  ore,  the  slow  and  tedious  methods  by  burro  making  it  almost  im- 
possible. 

This  is  equally  true  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and 
before  long  these  mines  will  be  opened  up  and  much  of  the  trans- 
portation of  ore  and  machinery  done  by  "air  freighters." 

In  1860,  Professor  Lowe,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  first  refriger- 
ated ship,  water  gas,  Lowe  Anthracite,  the  builder  of  the  Mt.  Lowe 
Railroad  and  founder  of  the  Lowe  Astronomical  Observatory,  had 
an  airship  which  he  tested  at  twenty-two  tons  lifting  power.  This 
took  750,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Professor  Lowe  lacked  but  one  thing — an  engine.  The  motor  car 
has  caused  the  invention  of  this,  and  the  great  air  "freighters"  and 
passenger  ships,  propelled  by  high  horsepower  engines,  will  be  a5» 
common,  in  1910,  as  motor  cars  were  in  1905. 

The  "Era  of  the  Air"  has  arrived. 

Los  Angeles. 


T 


TO  MY  BRASS  BUDDH 

By  Ruby  Baughman. 
«HY  broad,  benignant  brow  and  smile  serene 
Have  ages  long  o'er  pagan  pilgrims  bent; 
World-sorrows  to  thine  eyes  have  pity  lent, 
World-sinnings  added  sadness  to  thy  mien ; 
Thou  god  of  heathen  hordes,  no  hope  I  glean* 
From  worship  at  thy  feet,  my  faith  forespent ; 
Chill  comfort  finds  my  Christian  discontent 
On  blazonment  of  power  in  bronze  to  lean. 
No  ministry  of  miracle  is  thine, 
But  love  unending  woven  on  life's  loom. 
Teaching  a  calm  content  well  nigh  divine, 
Placid  through  grim  exchange  from  perfumed  gloom 
Of  homage  in  an  ancient  Nippon  shrine 
To  glaring  bleakness  in  my  rented  room. 
Butte,  Montana, 
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THE  ZAHUARO 

By  M.  C.  Stanley. 
There  is  a  forest  where  no  cooling  shade 

Falls  ever  through  the  long,  still  summer  day, 
There  is  a  tree  whose  boughs  have  never  made 

A  harp  whereon  the  wandering  winds  may  play. 

Go  where  across  the  desert's  blanching  sand 
The  tall  Zahuaro*s  fluted  columns  rise : 

Gaunt  warders  of  the  waste  you  see  them  stand 
Dark  etched  against  the  burning  sapphire  skies. 

Silent  they  stand,  though  fiercest  winds  may  beat, 
The  desert  winds,  keen-lashing,  wild  and  free, 

Unshaken  still  though  all  around  their  feet 
The  shifting  sands  drift  like  the  surging  sea ; 

Else  on  some  barren  mountain's  shattered  slope 
'Midst  ruin  of  rocks  far  scattered,  huge  as  hurled 

By  Titan's  hand,  their  slender  columns  stand 
As  though  memorial  of  an  earlier  world. 

Or  like  those  storied  broken  shafts  that  rise . 

Far  hence  beneath  another  desert  sun. 
To  mark  where  ancient  Egypt  buried  lies, 

Beneath  the  drifting  sand's  oblivion. 

Yet  these  bear  witness  not  of  death,  as  those, 
Here,  rather,  fortressed  in  the  fluted  green, 

Triumphant  life  her  lifted  banner  shows, 

And  makes  a  mock  of  death  in  death's  demesne. 

For  though  these  wear  no  leafy  garlanding. 
Nor  ever  feel  the  blight  of  winter  snow, 

Yet  once  a  year  the  angel  of  the  Spring 

With  lighted  torch  far-flown  descends,  and  lo. 

The  waste  is  as  an  altar  side  whereon 

A  thousand  branched  candles  sudden  shine,  ■ 

For  every  spire  is  tipped  with  flowered  fire, 
Yea  lit  with  Spring's  \vhite  flower  flame  divine. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
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In  the  last  few^weeks  a  number  of  gifted  local  musicians 
have  come  into  their  own.  It  speaks  well  for  the  artistic  future 
of  Los  Angeles  that  we  have  been  able  to  develope  such  artists 
as  Olga  Steeb  (who  returns  to  us  with  commendations  from  the 
severe  critics  in  Berlin),  Paloma  and  Karla  Schramm,  and 
Adelaide  Gosnell.  The  Schramm  sisters  (under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Fitzgerald  Music  Co.)  rendered  programs  at  their 
two  recitals  which  indicated  a  mastery  of  piano  technique,  and 
Paloma  Schramm  left  us  with  the  impression  that  a  new  western 
composer  of  distinction  is  "finding  herself."  No  less  surprising 
is  the  remarkable  talent  of  Adelaide  Gosnell,  a  little  fourteen 
year  old  girl  who  appeared  in  recitals  at  Blanchard  Hall  and 
before  the  Gamut  Club. 

The  song  recital  of  Mary  Le  Grand  Reed  at  the  Friday  Morn- 
ing Club  House  will  be  followed  by  the  Orpheus  Club  Concert 
in  the  Temple  Auditorium,  April  14th;  the  concert  of, the  Lqs 
Angeles  Centre  of  the  American  Music  Society,  at  the  Burling- 
ton Hotel,  April  15th;  the  Ellis  Club  Concert,  at  Simpson  Audi- 
torium on  April  19th,  while  the  Woman's  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  is  scheduled  in  the  i^uditorium  April  22nd  with  Miss 
Blanche  Ruby  as  soloist.    .  ^  '   '        \ 

Maud  Allen,  the^' classic  dancer,  will  be  here  on  the  lJ^h;J2th 
and  13th  of  the  month.  '    .  -  ^,  » 

The  only  chamber  music  concert  that  will  be  given  iit  the 
city  this  season  will  be  that  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  28th,  in  Simpson  Auditorium.  During  the  first 
week  in  May  the  Damrosch  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  with 
us  at  The  Auditorium.  The  soloists  will  be  Mr.  Reed  Miller, 
tenor,  Nevada  van  der  Veer,  contralto. 


Mary  Lb  Grand  Rbbd 
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Manager  Blackwood  is  undoubtedly  **making  good"  in  his 
promise  to  give  Los  Angeles  a  first  hearing  of  some  notable 
plays.  Following  the ,  successful  presentation  of  "Through  a 
Window/'  came  the  play  which  seems  likely  to  prove 'a  New 
York  success.  "The  Spendthrift,"  with  Thais  Magrane,  the 
creator  of  the  leading  role,  as  the  star.     Now  follows  another 


Adelaide  Gosnell 

new  play  by  George  Broadhurst,  "The  Garden  of  Lies,"  drama- 
tized from  the  novel  by  Justus  Miles  Forman.  This  adds  an- 
other success  to  Mr.  Broadhurst's  credit,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  has  been  a  most  sympathetic  medium  for  the  art  of 
Lewis  Stone.  The  story  is  highly  romantic  and  the  scene  is 
laid  in  one  of  those  charming  little  kingdoms  of  central  Europe, 
unknown  to  the  prosaic  maker  of  maps  but  very  well  known 
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indeed  to  makers  of  delightful  fiction  ever  since  Stevenson  dis- 
covered the  diminutive  realm  of  "Prince  Otto." 

An  attractive  little  volume  under  the  title,  "Death  Valley 
Slim,"  has  been  made  of  the  stories  by  Pauline  Wilson  Worth 
whose  talent  is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  Out  West.  The 
tales  which  compose  the  book  are  given  a  characteristic  setting 
with  marginal  decorations  in  keeping  with  her  western  themes. 

"Death  Valley  Slim,"  for  sale  at  Parker's  Book  Store,  Los 
Angeles,  price  75  cents. 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  the  "muck-raking"  which  has  made  up 
such  a  large  part  of  our  recent  magazine  literature,  is  the  volume 
by  Lincoln  Steffens,  (himself  a  doughty  wielder  of  the  rake),  which 
deals  with  the  work  of  five  notable  "Upbuilders." 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  write  about  refarmers  without  telling 


FW)NZALEY  QUARTBT 

a  few  unpleasant  things  about  the  conditions  they  started  out  to 
reform,  but  the  difference  between  Mr.  Steffens'  previous  volume, 
"The  Shame  of  the  Cities,"  and  the  "Upbuilders"  is  the  optimistic 
tone  of  the  latter  work,  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  very  dark  political  and 
social  condition. 
"Upbuilders,"  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    ( $1 .20. ) 

"Legends  of  the  City  of  Mexico"  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  of 
folk-lore  which  should  be  of  more  than  passing  interest,  as  it  is 
representative  of  the  imaginative  qualities  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. 

"These  legends  ar^  of  my  finding,  not  of  my  making;  they  are 
genuine  folk-lore  stories."  Thus  in  his  introduction  announces  the 
author  or  compiler,  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  literary  finish  of  the  uncanny  tales  and  the  skillful 
handling  which  reproduces  something  of  the  naivete  of  those  from 
whom  he  received  them.  Very  charming  is  the  description  of  how 
he  came  by  these  legends,  the  "three  or  four  old  and  old-fashioned 
women   with   whom  my   wife  established   such   friendly  relations, 
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.  .  .  Josefa  Correa  .  .  .  our  washerwoman  and  our  friend, 
.  .  .  a  draggled  old  seller  of  rebozps  ...  a  friendly  old 
body  whom  we  fell  in  with  at  a  railway  station  while  waiting  through 
two  hours  for  a  vagrant  train." 

There  you  have  it.  It  is  with  such  garrulous  folk  of  an  earlier 
generation,  who  get  their  literature  by  word  of  mouth  rather  than 
the  printed  page,  who  pass  it  along  unchanged  through  the  centu- 
ries until  it  is  finally  delivered  intact  to  some  lucky  craftsman  of 
the  pen  like  Mr.  Janvier  to  cast  into  a  beautiful  and  permanent 
form. 

"Legends  of  the  City  of  Mexico,"  illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton 
Clark,  ($1.30).    Harpers. 

"Lost  borders, — but  there  is  more  in  the  name  than  that  for  the 
law  runs  with  the  boundary,  not  beyond  it  .  .  .  out  there  then, 
where  the  law  and  the  landmarks  fail  together,  the  souls  of  little  men 
fade  out  at  the  edges,  leak  from  them  as  water  from  wooden  pails 
warped  asunder.  ' 

"Out  there  where  the  borders  of  conscience  break  down,  where 
there  is  no  convention,  and  behavior  is  of  little  account,  except  as 
it  gets  you  your  desire,  almost  anything  might  happen,  does  happen, 
in  fact,  though  I  shall  have  trouble  making  you  believe  it." 

Thus  does  Mary  Austin  introduce  you  to  "The  Land  of  Lost 
Borders,"  but  she  does  not  have  the  anticipated  "trouble  making 
you  believe  it." 

The  stories  which  make  up  the  book  are  convincing.  You  feel 
that  the  characters  are  real  people,  just  as  you  feel  that,  the  weird, 
parched  land,  with  its  bleaching  bones  in  the  foreground  and  its 
purple,  sharply  etched  mountains  at  the  horizon,  is  a  real  land,  even 
though  you  may  not  have  seen  it. 

There  is  a  certain  theme  running  through  all  of  these  stories,  the 
struggle  of  men  and  women  with  their  traditions,  their  habits  and 
J)eliefs  transplanted  to  a  barren  land  where  such  traditions  are  un- 
known. 

The  style  has  all  the  delicacy  and  strength  which  readers  have 
g^own  to  expect  in  opening  a  volume  by  Mary  Austin. 

"Lost  Borders,"  illustrated,  ($1.25).     Harpers. 

booe:s  beoeived. 

"Mind  Over  Body."  Letters  to  a  Friend,  a  Christian  Scientist.  Pub- 
lished by  James  H.  West  Company,  Boston.     Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

** Scientific  Living  for  Prolonging  the  Term  of  Human  Life."  The  New 
Domestic  Science,  Cooking  to  Simplify  Living  and  Retain  the  Life  Elements 
in  Food.  By  Laura  Nettleton  Brown.  284  pp.  12  mo.,  extra  cloth.  Price, 
$1.00.     The  Health-Culture  Co.,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
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''Gillette's  Industrial  Solution,"  by  Melvin  L.  Severy  and  King  C. 
Gillette.    A  Sociological  Study.    Ball  Pub.  Co.,  Boston. 

"Vehicles  of  the  Air"  is  an  imposing  volume  by  Victor  Lougheed, 
Member  Aeronautical  Society,  Founding  Member  of  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers.  It  is  exceedingly  well  illustrtited  with  140 
half-tone  cuts,  130  drawings  and  working  plans  of  the  modern  air- 
craft that  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  fly.  This  comprehens- 
ive work  not  only  tells  all  about  airships,  but  goes  into  the  details 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  ambitious  amateur  can  construct  his  own 
aeroplane.  It  is  an  invaluable  text-book  at  this  time  when  hundreds 
(or  thousands)  of  inventors  are  working  out  the  problems  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  atmosphere,  (wind,  barometric 
pressure,  etc.),  dirigible  and  non-dirigible  balloons,  and  heavier- 
than-air  machines,  including  omithopters,  helicopters  and  aero- 
planes. The  late  developments  are  thoroughly  handled,  every  de- 
tail being  given  due  attention  from  arrangement  of  planes  to  bear- 
ings and  lubrication.  The  gas  engine  is  treated  extensively  as  is 
due  the  heart  of  the  machine,  and  materials  for  construction  down 
to  the  paints  and  shellacs  receive  ample  attention. 

The  methods  of  starting,  flying  at  various  altitudes,  and  alighting, 
lead  to  a  history  of  the  successful  flights,  which  is  complete  up  to  the 
time  of  the  record-breaking  events  in  Los  Angeles,  but  unfortunately 
not  inclusive  of  that  meet.  The  volume  of  about  500  pages  is  pub- 
lished by  Reilly  and  Britton,  Chicago  and  is  priced  at  $2.50. 

"Oil"  is  the  title  of  a  recent  volume  by  Mr.  Allen  G.  Nichols, 
editor  of  Oil  Industry,  which  thoroughly  covers  the  subject  for 
California,  and  the  West.  The  history  of  petroleum  from  the 
earliest  times  is  sketched  in  an  entertaining  manner,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  production  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
refining  and  marketing  of  the  liquid  wealth  are  treated  of  by  one 
who  knows  whereof  he  writes.  The  illustrations  are  good  and 
abundant. 

''Oil,"  paper  binding,  $2.50,  for  sale  by  Oil  Industry,  505  Citizens' 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
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D-.  n.^.  Frederic  Rosecrans. 


golden  light  of  the  afternoon 
als  softly  over  the  floor; 
languorous  beams  slow  passing 
11  gild  the  old  oak  door; 
sy  glorify  the  paintings  rare 
It  hang  about  the  wall, 
ig  to  art  their  magic  touch, 
ngth'ning  shadows  fall, 
freeze  from  the  sea  comes  lightly  | 
/\na  swings  the  clinging  vine. 

As  if  to  add  its  tribute,  sad, 

At  the  death  of  a  day  divine ! 

I  sit  in  the  arm-chair,  dreaming, 

As  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book, 

With  its  covers  all  unopened — 

For  I  hardly  dare  to  look; 

Yet,  within  those  time-stained  pages. 

Placed  there  in  the  long  ago. 

Are  the  gems  of  laughter  and  pathos 

By  the  friends  1  used  to  know. 

And  memory  turns  to  him  fondly 

Whom  we  call  by  the  name  of  Friend  \ — 

Not  the  great,  but  the  steadfast,  tender, 

Who  keeps  right  on  till  the  end ! 

So,  I  open  the  book  at  last,  sadly. 

Turning  page  over  page,  lost  in  dreams, 

Till  the  air  with  sound  seems  vibrant, 

And  to  me  it  really  seems 

That  the  old  friends,  lost  in  the  faraway. 

Are  gathering  about  once  more; 

And  their  well-loved  voices,  rising, 

Seem  to  float  through  the  open  door ! 

But,  the  twilight  about  me  is  falling, 
And  the  spell  is  breaking  fast ; 
Yet  the  soul  of  golden  friendship, 
Till  the  end  of  time  shall  last! 
And  my  book,  with  its  tear-dimmed  cover, 
Is  more  precious  than  gems  or  gold. 
For  the  hearts  of  dear  friends,  enshrined  there. 
Kept  faith — with  a  love  untold! 
Los  Angeles. 
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Among  the  many  oil  companies  now 
operating  in  the  California  field  none 
have  brighter  prospects  than  the  Crown 
Oil  Company.  This  company  has  320 
acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Ventura  field, 
and  100  acres  in  the  famous  Midway  field. 

On  the  Ventura  property  they  have  a 


well  now  down  to  the  first  oil  sand  at  a 
depth  of  925  feet  and  they  will  continue 
this  well  down  to  the  second  oil  sand 
which  is  at  a  depth  of  about  1500  feet. 
They  are  now  building  a  rig  on  the  Mid- 
way property  and  will  soon  be  drilling 
there. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Dr.  C. 
B.  WalsWorth,  President;  H.  Friedman, 
Vice-Preisident ;  Way  C.  West,  Secretary; 
B.  X.  Dawson,  Treasurer  and  A.  A. 
Ward,  Manager. 


Among  the  notable  events  in  the  oil 
industry  during  the  past  month  was  the 
oi^anization  of  the  Merchants  and  Bank- 
ers Oil  Company.  This  company  owns 
outright  160  acres  in  the  Kern  field  and 
also  has  160  acres  in  the  North  Midway 
field.  The  first  well  will  go  down  on 
the  Kern  property.  Judge  J.  W.  Camp- 
bell, the  president,  is  a  well  known  bank- 
er and  capitalist  who  has  been  successful 
in  promoting  many  great  enterprises. 
The  treasurer.  Dr.  W.  A.  France,  is  an 
oil  expert  who  knows  the  business  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  company  has  secured 
E.  A.  Wiltsee,  a  partner  of  John  Hays 
Hammond,  as  general  manager,  and  with 
the  personnel  of  directorate  and  the  prop- 
erty to  be  developed  a  bright  outlook  is 
assured. 
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A   MODEL   OIL  COMPANY 

On  other  pages  of  the  magazine  will  be  found  a  general  survey  of  the  oil 
situation  in  California,  and  as  a  specific  instance  of  careful  and  substantial 
upbuilding  of  this  leading  industry  of  the  State,  the  company  organized  by 
Charles  Victor  Hall  and  associates  may  be  cited. 

The  Industrial  Oil  Company  has  been  referred  to  as  a  model  by  experts 
in  the  oil  business  as  it  is  so  completely  equipped  for  producing  the  oil  and 
handling  it  at  every  stage  from  well  to  refinery. 

The  first  questioh  asked  about  an  oil  proposition  concerns  the  property. 
The  Industrial  Oil  Company  owns  property  already  producing  67,000  barrels 
of  oil  every  month  and  a  yield  of  100,000  barrels  per  month  will  follow  the 
completion  of  the  wells  now  being  drilled.  At  present  ten  standard  rigs  are 
drilling  while  three  more  are  built  ahead  and  in  readiness  for  the  drillers 
when  they  have  caught  up  with  the  construction  crews. 

The  best  of  the  company's  property  is  in  the  Fullerton  Oil  fields,  a  tract 
of  100  acres  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  company  and  therefore  the  profits 
are  not  diminished  by  the  payment  of  a  royalty. 

Here  are  located  the  shops,  for  the  Itidustrial  Oil  Co.  makes  a  large 
proportion  of  its  machinery,  drills,  steel  pipes  and  tools,  buying  its  material 
in  the  east  and  in  that  way  making  an  economical  use  of  the  money  invested 
by  the  stockholders.  It  is  so  completely  equipped  for  repair  work  that  it  not 
only  takes  care  of  all  the  Company's  repairs  promptly  and  efficiently,  but  is 
able  to  handle  work  from  the  outside. 

This  branch  of  the  business  is  thoroughly  systematized  and  divided  into 
several  departments,  and  all  the  iron  and  steel,  fittings  and  tools  which  may 
be  required,  are  kept  in  stock. 

Besides  this  property,  which  would  be  sufficient  in  itself,  the  Industrial 
owns  the  entire  holdings  of  the  Fullerton  Consolidated  Oil  Co.  which  is  a 
producer  to  the  extent  of  45,000  barrels  per  month.  Here  are  facilities  for 
storage  and  switching  connections  with  two  lines  of  railroad,  the  Salt  Lake 
and  Santa  Fe,  while  an  extension  of  the  Pacific  Electric  to  this  field  will  soon 
be  completed.  Here  also  are  located  the  electric  plant,  compressed  air  plant, 
accommodations  for  the  employees,  etc. 

Other  rich  oil  lands,  some  of  them  producing,  are  owned  by  the  company, 
including  holdings  in  the  Coyote  Hill  Fields  and  in  Los  Angeles. 

Besides  the  extensive  market  for  crude  oil  this  company  can  find  an  out- 
let for  its  production  in  the  Atlas  Refinery  of  Los  Angeles,  to  which  it  owns 
the  title  in  fee.  Here  is  storage  to  the  extent  of  70,000  barrels,  ample  trans- 
portation facilities  and  a  complete  equipment  for  refining  the  crude  product. 

The  complete  control  of  these  various  branches  of  the  oil  industry  from 
drilling  to  marketing,  will  enable  the  Industrial  to  pay  dividends  from  the 
start,  while  the  conservative  management  of  its  organizers  promises  steady 
growth.  The  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Victor  Hall,  is  well  known  as 
One  of  the  builders  of  Los  Angeles,  for  he  has  grown  up  with  the  city  which 
he  has  helped  to  make  great  and  prosperous.  Associated  with  him  are  other 
prominent  business  men,  Mr.  John  Sharp,  Vice-President,  Mr.  M.  J.  Borsr, 
Secretary,  and  their  fellow  directors  Mr.  E.  H.  Dalton  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Shideler, 
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Eucalyptus  Timber  Corporation 

liarseat  Orofrera  off  Bacalyptiifl 
In   America. 

IT  OWNS  the  land  It  sells;  ffrows  its  own 
trees. 

IT  GUARANTEES  the  species;  plants  the 
trees. 

IT  CAKES  for  same  for  two  years  under 
strict    personal    supervision. 

IT  SECURES  highest  standard  of  produc- 
11  n:  ajMi  ilelivers  title  to  buyer  by  war- 
ranty deed. 

IT  SAFEGUARDS  the  Investment  with 
best  soil,  abundant  water,  (sub-Irrigated 
land)  and  Intensive  care. 

IT  INSURES  the  safety  of  the  Investment 
by  absolute  flnanclal  responsibility:  by 
Integrity  of  management;  by  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

IT  PROVIDES  certainty  of  profit,  by  es- 
tablishing great  forests  of  tliese  splen- 
did trees  on  contiguous  territory  in  the 
heart  of  the  world-famed  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  creating  hardwood  timber  for 
worlcf-wide  uses. 

IT  HAS  QUANTITY  OF  TIMBER  within  a 
given  radius  which, — induces  establish- 
ment of  industries.— creates  its  market, 
— and  Insures  maximum  results.  Ten 
acres  in  a  large  forest  has  more  than 
double  the  value  of  ten  acres  away  from 
a  market. 

Write   for  oar  ipinrantee  propostttoa. 
Planted  landa. 

Eacolyptus  Timber  Corporation 

718  JOHNSON  RUILDING 

Fourth  and  Broadway 

Los  Angeles.   California 

Reffereaces 

Dun's  and  Bradstreet's. 

Commercial  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

City  National  Bank,  Holdredge,  Nebraska. 


GOVERNMENT 

Irrigation  now  under  con- 
structionmGlenn  County. 
The  cheapest  Alfalfa  and 
Orangeland  in  California. 
The   Central    Irrigating 
Canal  the  largest  in  Cali- 
fornia now  ready  to  furnish 
water  to  all.  Our  oranges 
are  ripe  one  month  earlier 
than  southern  California. 
fl  Write  for  prospectus. 

W.  £.  GERMAIN 

p.  O.  Box  a 
WiUows,  aeim  Co..      CaUornia 

NAVAJO     BLANKETS 

AND    INDIAN    CURIOS    AT    WHOLESALE 

I  have  more  than  250  weavers  In  my  employ.  Including  the  most  skilful  now 
Uvlng.  and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  preserve  the  old  colors,  patterns, 
and  weaves.  Every  blanket  sold  by  me  carries  my  personal  guarantee  of  Its 
quality.     In   dealing  with  me.  you  will  get  the  very  flnest  blankets  at  wholesale 

8 rices.    I  also  handle  the  products  of  the  Hopi  (Mogul)  Indians,  buying  them  un- 
er  contract  with  the  trading  posts  at  Keam's  Canyon    and    Oraibi    and    selling 
them    at   wholesale. 

I  have  constantly  a  very  fine  selection  of  Navajo  silverware  and  Jewelryt 
Navajo  "rubles"  cut  and  uncut,  peridots  and  native  turquols.  Also  the  choicest 
modern  Moqui  pottery,  and  a  rare  collection  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

J.  L  HUBBELL,  '"<"'"  Tr.d«r 

Ganado,  Apache  Co.,  Arizona 


WriU  for  my  CaUloguc 
tnd  Price  List 


Maier  Brewing  Compan/s 

"Select"  JSeet 


^OTED  for  ite  Age, 
•*"^  Purity  and  Strengdi. 
An  shipments  by  bottles  or 
kegs  promptly  filled.  Famfly 
trade  a  specialty.     ::     ::     :: 


:  OFFICE  AND  MKWEIY ; 


440  Aliso  Street,     Lot  Angeles 

BOTH  PHONES:  Eicliuse9l 
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Best — Cheapest —  Quickest 

NOW,  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  INTO  THE  MIDWAY  OIL  FIELD, 
COME  WITH  US.  WE  OFFER  YOU  THE  CHEAPEST  STOCK 
THAT  HAS  YET  BEEN  PUT  UPON  THE  MARKET.  WE  GIVE 
YOU  THE  BEST  CHANCE  FOR  A  PROFIT  WINNER  YOU  HAVE 
SO  FAR  SEEJ^.  WE  WILL  GET  YOU  THE  QUICKEST  ACTION 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY  THAT  YOUR  HEART  COULD  WISH.  WE 
ARE  JUST  INCORPORATING  THE 

Midway-Maricopa  Crude  Oil  Company 

Wc  shall  have  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000,  each  share  of  par  value  $1.00,  with 
550,000  shares  in  the  treasury.  We  have  opened  our  books  for  subscription  to  a 
ground  floor  block  of  stock  at  FIVE  CENTS  A  SHARE.  Only  a  limited  amount 
at  this  price,  and  much  of  it  already  subscribed.  First  come,  first  served.  The 
next  block  of  stock  will  go  on  sale  in  a  few  days  at  a  higher  price.  By  that  time 
we  shall  be  organized  and  doing  business. 

It  is  our  intention  to  put  on  our  ground  Geologists  tell  us  that  we  have  a  singu- 

immediately  the  lumber  and   materials  for  larly  favorable  site  for  a  Giant  Gusher  our- 

erecting  a  rig  and  to  supply  a  full  standard  selves.     That   the   formation   dips   towards 

drilling   equipment   to   puc   down    our   first  our  80-acre  plat,  on  three  sides.    So  we  are 

well.     Your  subscriptions  go  to  this  fund.  actually  in  the  basin  of  Petroleum  Richness. 

The  sooner  we  raise  the  money  the  earlier  We   should   find   an  immense   flow  and   an 

we  shall  be  at  work.  abundant  quantity   of   Oil.     We    are    sur- 

The  property  which  we  have  is  not  only  rounded  by  activity.     We  are  exceedingly 

gilt-edge-but  it  is  gold-leaf.     We   hold  a  fortunate   m   securmg   this   ground.     It   is 

^year    lease    on    80   acres    in    Section   34  "L^'^/^^^S?  Ji^^^^^^^^ 

/io  >>'9\     r  ^t.     e        X  r\*i   -[?•  1 J      txr  WO  are  not  going  to  sell,  but  to  operate. 

(12-23)   of  the  Sunset  Oil  Field.     We  are  q^^  proximity  to  the  railroad  makes  for 

just  northeast  of  Maricopa,  and  in  line  with  g^^ly   action   and   quick   success.     We   can 

the  Midway  gushers  to  the  northwest.   The  ship    all    our    lumber,    materials,    supplies, 

gigantic  gusher,   the    LAKE    VIEW,    the  machinery,  fuel  and  water  direct  on  to  our 

"Daddy"  of  them  all,  is  just  directly  west  ground.    The  railroad  crosses  it.    We  have 

of  us.     The  Honolulu  is  north  of  us.     The  no    trouble    in    getting    everything    to    the 

K.  T.  &  O.  and  all  the  others  line  up  on  our  property  or  transportation  for  our  Oil  away 

formation.  from  it.  when  that  time  comes. 

We  urge  haste  and  instantaneous  decision!    This  stock  advances  in  price  April  30th. 


International  Investment  Co. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
Geo.  C.  Haldeman,  President.  H.  L.  Musser,  Vice-President. 

Carl  Pafenbach.  Albert  G.  Shaw,  Secretary.  A.  J.  Mitchell 

1012-13-14  UNION  TRUST  BLDG. 

Fourth  and  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Opportunity  for  BIG  PROFITS 

Money  in  Oil.    Stock  to-day,  15c.    Worth  To-morrow  ? 

VALUE: 

The  value  of  this  land  alone  makes  it  a  good  buy,  this  is  proven  territory  with  the 
possibility  of  opening  up  an  entire  new  pool  of  OIL  owned  entirely  by  this  company. 
California  OIL  deposits  lie  in  great  beds  that  are  remarkable  for  their  comparatively 
great  depth   of  riah   OIL  lakes 

OPPORTUNITY: 

California  is  the  most  important  OIL  section  in  the  history  of  the  world,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  being  disbursed  monthly  to  stockholders  of  California 
OIL  properties. 

You  can  purchase  now  at  15  cents  per  share;  stock  that  in  six  months  will  be  prob- 
ably worth  par.     (One  dollar  per  share.) 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  start  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  by  coming  in  on  the 
GROUND  FLOOR. 

DIRECTORS: 

•R.  W.  Kemp,  T.  P.  Cullen,  F.  C.  Paulin,  C.  R.  Sparks,  H.  C.  Millsap. 

CONVINCING  PROOFS: 

The  organizers  of  this  company  are  backing  the  judgment  of  practical  oil  experts. 
The  investors*  money  will  go  into  the  development  of  the  property — in  this  company 
no  salaries  wilj  be  paid  to  the  directors.  Upon  application  we  will  give  the  opinions 
of  practical,  scientific  and  wis«  investors  who  know  the  property. 

Hygravity  Offl  Company  t°t,,l'^7,y^^T,ZZ 


California  Oil 


investments  are  today's  greatest  profit 
producers.  During  the  past  eight  months 
our  clients  have  made  from  100%  to  1000% 
profit  on  their  investments,  and  no  one 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  any  oil  in- 
vestment advised  by  us.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  our  clients  we  issue  semi- 
monthly the 

California  Oil  Bulletin 


which  gives  reliable  information  about  all 
the  oil  fields  and  oil  companies  of  Califor- 
nia. It  will  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months 
absolutely  free  upon   request. 

We  have  also  just  compiled  the  only 
accurate  map  ever  issued  of  the  great 
Midway  oil  field.  A  copy  of  this  map 
may  be  had  free  upon  request. 


TheG.  S.  Johnson  Co, 

800  PheUn  BIdg. 
San  FranciicOf  California 


Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Co. 


Electric 
Lines 

The  Sh Driest  and  Quickest  Line  between 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Ocean 

To  Venice,  Ocean  Park,  Santa  Monica, 

'  Playa  del  Rey,  Redondo, 

Port  Los  Angeles 

Balloon  Route  Txcursions 

ONE  WHOLE  DAY  FOR  $1.00 

101  MILES  FOR  100  CENTS 

Visiting  all  the  West  Beaches,  including 

those  named  aboye 

Free  Attractions:     An  Ocean  Voyage 

on  Wheels  the  excursion  cars  running  a 

mile  into  the  ocean  on  Long  Wharf  at 

Port  Los  Angeles,  the  longest  pleasure 

and    fishing   wharf  in   the   world.     Free 

Admission   to   the  $20,000  Aquarium   at 

Venice    and    Free    Ride    on    the    Roller 

Coaster    at    Ocean    Park.      Experienced 

Guide  on  each  car. 

A  Reserved  Seat  for  Every  Patron 

^"ff:r"'  429  S.  HiU  street     ^^^^"^ 
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420  Acres  of  Oil  Land 

VENTURA  COUNTY,  Cnllfforata,  In  the  home  off  Uffht  oil,  shallow  drilllas  territory  and  hlffh 
prices  fcr  the  oil.  MIDWAY  Is  the  senjiatloii  off  the  American  continent  today.  Here  Is  the 
hotbed  of  oil  enthusiasm;  here  iras  witnessed  the  spectacle  off  a  vushlnv  oil  well  flowing 
42,000  barrels  dally,  and  every  barrel  worth  05  cents.  Here  Is  where  the  poor  man  off  today 
Is  the  mlUloaalre  of  tomorrow.  OH  stocks,  especially  In  the  Midway  field*  have  Jumped  from 
100  to  700  rer  cent.  In  ninety  days.  An  Investor  who  puts  his  money  WISELY  Into  a  well 
managed  California  oil  company  NOW  Is  sure  to  reap  enormous  profits  In  dividends  and  In 
the  market  advaace  of  his  stock  over  the  purchase  price. 

CROWN  OIL  COMPANY  of  Los  Angreles  Is  orsranized  to  operate  oil  lands  In  California.  Its 
officers  and  Board  of  Directors  are  men  of  e8ta^lls^ed  standing  in  the  community  and  their 
ability  as  successful  business  men  is  recogrnized.  The  company  was  organized  on  a  broad 
basis  and  it  proposes  to  enlarge  and  broaden  its  business  interests  as  opportunity  and 
conditions  warrant.  It  controls  325  acres  in  Ventura  county  which  it  is  actively  drilling  and 
has  but  recently  added  100  acres  of  Midway  oil  land  to  its  present  large  holdings,  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  drill  the  Midway  oil  land. 

IVfid^vay  and  Ventura,  T^vo  Chances  in  One 

The  Crown  Oil  Company  by  adding  the  100  acres  of  Midway  to  its  320  acres  of  Ventura  land 
now  controls  420  acres  of  high-class  California  oil  land.  This  is  acreage  enough  to  produce 
millions  and  millions  of  barrels  of  oil:  an  acreage  sufficiently  large  to  pay  enormous  divi- 
dends to  all  stockholders.  Our  company  will  be  a  stockholders'  company:  it  will  be  oper- 
ated f3r  stockholders  who  are  guaranteed  their  part  of  the  profits  from  the  production  and 
marketing  of  oil.  This  means  a  square  deal  in  a  company  where  there  is  NO  PROMOTION 
STOCK  or  NO  FREE  STOCK.  Every  stockholder,  big  or  little,  is  on  the  same  footing.  Our 
progress  is  marked  by  success  and  the  ultimate  ending  of  our  company  should  be  A  BIG, 
SUCCESSI'  UL  OIL  COMPANY. 


VENTURA 


320 
Acres  In 

The  property  of  the  Crown 
Oil  Company  in  Ventura 
county/consists  of  320  acres 
of  light  oil  land  in  the 
Sespe  Creek  oil  fields.  The 
acreage  is  ^  mile  wide  by 
1  mile  long  and  is  secured 
by  a  40-year  lease  at  H 
royalty  with  cvtlon  to 
purchase.  This  land  is  3H 
miles  north  of  Fillmore  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road. Four  transportation 
pipe  lines  pass  the  proper- 
ty and  an  abundance  of 
water  for  camp  and  drill- 
ing purposes  Is  flowing  on 
the  property.  This  land  Is 
considered  absolutely  pro- 
ven oil  land.  Wells  of  our 
nearest  neighbor  —  the 
Brownstone  Company — are 
but  a  few  hundred  feet 
north  of  our  end  line.  Our 
camp  is  established  and 
we  are  drilling  night  and 
d*iy. 

Well  No.  1  U  050  feet  deep. 
We  are  In  the  oil  Itoelf! 


too 

ACi 


,„    MIDWAY 


The  Crown  Oil  Company 
has  secured  100  acres  of 
oil  land  in  the  famous 
Midway  oil  fields.  Our 
nearest  producing  neigh- 
bors are  the  Honolulu  and 
Lakeview   gushers. 

Development  in  the  Mid- 
way field  has  Just  begun. 
Many  gushing  oil  wells, 
flowing  from  1000  to  40,000 
barrels  have  been  devel- 
oped recently.  The  prop- 
erty acquired  by  our  com- 
pany in  the  Midway  field 
is  under  lease  for  20  years 
at  hk  royalty  with  an  op- 
tion to  purchase  at  the 
rate  of  $500  per  acre  when 
oil  has  been  developed  In 
paying  quantities.  Two 
carloads  of  lumber  have 
heen  delivered.  Drilling 
machinery  will  follow.  We 
intend  to  drill  our  Midway 
land  as  quickly  as  possible. 


A  Live  Oil  G>mpany 


Crown  Oil  Company  is  a  live — a  going — a  successful  com- 
pany.   We    don't    promise    to   do  things,  but  DO  THINGS. 
We  invite  free  trips  to  our  property  for  Investors. 
Our  stock  has  advanced  and  will  continue   to  advance. 
November  It  waa  sold  at  Se  Janaary  it   wss  Hold  at  8o         March  It  waa  mrld  at  lOn 

Deeember  It  waa  sold  at  7c  February  It  waa  acild  at  »c        NOW  IT  IS  SELLING  AT  15c 

TO  MBET  THE  FRB^BNT  EXPENSES  OP  SECURING  OUR  MIDWAY  LAND.  TO  BUY 
EQUIPMENT,  BUILD  OUR  RIGS  AND  DRILL  OUR  WELLS  W^E  WILL  RECEIVE  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS AT  THE  RATE  OF  ISe  PER  SHARE,  CASH;  16e  PER  SHARE  ON  THE 
PAYMENT  PLAN. 

CROWN  OIL  stock  will  be  listed  on  the  Los   Angelas  Stock   Exchange   and 

with    both   our  properties  In   full  operation  the  stock  should  be  worth  $1  or 

12  rer  share.     We  will   make  It  worth    $20    per    share    If    possible.      Maps. 

printed   matter  and   information   free.      Call,    phone    F   3012.    write   or   wire 

your  cash   or  reserve  orders.     A  FREE  TRIP  FOR  INVESTORS. 

CROWN  OIL  atock  la  sold  on  the  monthly  payment    plan    at    16e    per    ahare,    one-third    eaah, 

one-third  In  80  daya,  balance  In  00  days. 


I5c 


Per 
Share 


CROWN  OIL  CO.,  0th  Floor, 
Langhlln  Bld^.,  Loa  An^elesi 

I   hereby   subscribe   for 

shares  of  Crown  Oil  treasury  stock  at  15c 

a  share,  and  enclose  | In  payment. 

Name    

Address     O.  W. 


Crown  Oil  Company 

6th  Floor  Laughlin  Building 

315  S.  Broadway  Los  Angeles 
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WAYSIDE 
PRESS  s 


WE  PRINT  OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


837  S.  Spring  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IIIYUn   TUCITDIPAI    Pni  n    PDCAM    preTentn  earlj  wrinkles.    It  is  not  a  frecklp  coatlar :  It  r»> 
RilllU     inUlniuRL   UULU    unUifi    moTe^tbem.    AN YVO  CO.. 427  North  Main  Su.  Lo«  Ancelai 

Help— All  Kinds.    See  Hummel  Bros,  ft  Co.,  116-118  E.  Second  St    Tel.  Main  509. 
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OWN  AN  ORANGE  GROVE  ^ 
IN  THE   LAND   OF   SUNSHINE  f 


La  Sierya  Heights 

At  Riverside,  California,  with  its  six  thousand  acres  of  the  soil   that   has  made 

Riverside  famous  the  world  over,  and  unlimited  water  supply, 

presents  the  ideal  opportimity 

Orange  growing  is  Southern  California's  most  profitable  industry.  It  is  firmly 
established  on  a  sound  basis.  Never  before  have  so  favorable  conditions  been  available 
to  those  who  would  own  an  orange  grove. 

La  Sierra  Heights  is  in  the  frostless  belt,  close  to  market,  with  three  transcon- 
tinental steam  lines  and  trolley  service;  close  to  schools,  churches,  shops.  Ample  water 
supply,  with  water  rights.  We  plant  and  care  for  the  groves  of  non-residents  at  the 
smallest  charge  consistent  with  the  best  service.  You  may  buy  one  acre  or  ten;  as 
many  as  you  choose.  The  sooner  you  start  your  groves,  the  earlier  your  profit  will 
begin.  A  careful  investigation  of  La  Sierra  Heights  is  invited.  There  is  nothing 
else  so  good  in  all  Southern  California  at  our  prices.    Easy  terms. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  souvenir  booklet  of  Riverside. 


Riverside  Groves  &  Water  Company 

631  Central  Building  Los  An|(eles,  Cal. 


Harrison  Crude 
Oil  Company 


Just  incorporated  to  operate  678  acres 
in  Ventura  County,  offers  first  allot- 
ment of  100,000  shares  of  treasury  stock. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS 

Has  over  three-fourths  of  its  capital 
available  for  development  purposes. 

Is  backed  by  experienced  business  and 
oil  men.  In  a  proven  field  whose  pro- 
duct brings  the  highest  market  price. 

For  full  information  address 


H.  J.  Haynes  &  Sons 

Fiscal  Agents 

616-17-18  Broadway  Central  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Treasure  Oil 


Realty  Company's  Stock 
Has  Substantial  Assets  as 
Well  as  Great  Prospective 
Values        -:-        -:-        -:- 


Forty  acres  of  proved,  producing  light 
oil  territory.  Lease  of  700  acres  in  San- 
ta Maria  oil  field.  Several  hundred  acres 
bean  and  barley  land.  A  paying?  water 
system.  Three  wells  under  drill.  Lease 
400  acres  in  Los  Angeles  field.  Seven 
or  eight  standard  rigs. 

Stock  25  Cents  a  Share 

Partial  payment  if  desired. 
Send  for  booklet. 


Treasure  Oil  Realty 
Co. 

5C6-8  Laughlin  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Magazme  Clubs  for  1910 


8UT  WEST $1.50 
osmopolUan    1.00 

American    1.50 

OUR  PRICE  92.80,  value  |4.0r 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

American    1.50 

Good  HousekeepinsT 1-25 

OUR  PRICE  92.80,  value  $4.25 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

American    1.50 

Success   1.00 

OUR  PRICE  92.80,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Qood  Housekeeplnsr 1>25 

Cosmopolitan    1.00 

OUR  PRICE  92.75,  value  $3.75 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Cosmopolitan    1.00 

Success   1.00 

OUR  PRICE  92.T0,  value  $3.75 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Country  Life   4.00 

Outingr 3.00 

OUR  PRICE  9S.6B,  value  $8.50 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Country  Life   4.00 

Leslie's  Weekly  6.00 

OUR  PRICE  90.18,  value  $10.60 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Delineator    1.00 

Everybody's    1.60 

OUR  PRICE  98J»,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Deslgrner    1.00 

Success    1.00 

OUR  PRICE  92.60,  value  $3.60 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Forest  and  Stream 3.00 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

OUR  PRICE  94.30,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Forest  and  Stream 3.00 

OutinfiT    3.00 

OUR  PRICE  95.70,  value  $7.50 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Oood  Housekeeping: 1.25 

Suburban   Life   8.00 

OUR  PRICE  94J50,  value  $5.75 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Hampton's  Maf?azine   ....    1.50 
Review  of  Reviews 3.00 

OUR  PRICE  9S.80,  value  $6.00 


OUT  WEST $1.60 

Hampton's  Magrazine   ....   1.50 
Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.50 


OUR  PRICE  9S.2S,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Harper's  Mngrazine 4.00 

Good  Housekeeping 1'26 


OUR  PRICE  93.40,  value  $6.76 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Harper's  Magrazine 4.00 

World  To-Day   1.50 


OUR  PRICE  95.50,  value  $7.00 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

Human    Life    1.00 

National  Magrazine 1.50 


OUR  PRICE  98.06,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Human    Life    1.00 

Success 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  92.86,  value  13.50 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Independent    2.00 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00 


OUR  PRICE  94.80,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Independent    2.00 

Success   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  98.50,  value  $4.50 

OUT  WEST n  .R« 

McClure's    1.60 

Review  of  Reviews 8.00 


OUR  PRICE  94J56,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

McClure's     1.60 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.25 


OUR  PRICE  98.25,  value  $4.25 

OXTT  WEST $1.5^ 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Great  Southwest   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  92.05,  value  $3.50 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

National  Sportsman   1.00 

Outdoor  Life 1.50 


OUR  PRICE  98.25,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

National  Sportsman   1.00 

Sunset     1.50 


OUR  PRICE  98.00,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

National   Magrazine   1.50 

Desij^rner    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  9SJM).  value  $5.00      OUR  PRICE 


OUT  WEST W..I1.60 

National  Magazine 1.50 

Great  Southwest 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  92.80,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Outingr    3.00 

National  Magazine 1.50 


OUR  PRICE 


value  $6.00  ■ 


OUT  WEST $1.60 

OutinflT    8.00 

Sunset    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  94.50,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Outing     1.00 

National  Sportsman   1.00 

OUR  PRICE  94.50,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magasin^ 1.60 

Outing    $.00 

OUR  PRICE  94.75,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Pearson's  Magazine 1.50 

Scribner's 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  95.00,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magazine 1.60 

Sunset   1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98.26,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset 1.60 

American    1.50 


OUR  PRICE  98.00,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset   1.60 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.26 

OUR  PRICE  98.15,  value  $4.26 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset   1.60 

World  To-Day   1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98.80,  value  $4.6$ 

OUT  WEST  . .  / $1.60 

World's   Work    8.00 

Delineator    1.00 

OUR  PRICE  98.75,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

World's   Work    8.00 

Everybody's     1.60 


OUR  PRICE  94.00.  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

World  To-Day   1.60 

Hampton's    ^. .   1.60 


value  $4.60 


'Write  for  prices  on  any  magaslne  or  club. 

Batahllahed  asrentii  may  take  orilern  for  nny  of  thene  clubs  at  the  above  prlcen,  and  retain 
tbe  regular  commlMMlon.  Anyone  desiring  to  become  an  agent  may  do  so  by  sending  tw« 
ordem  with  flrnl  remittance. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

3 15  Mason  Opera  House  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cafifomla 
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MAGAZINE  BARGAINS 


We  Have  m<*d«  a  »eUct  lUl  for   1940  — ORD£K  NOW,   aa  manx  pubUsKers 
"will  soon  increase  tKe&r  •\ibscription   price. 


OUT  WEST  and 


Coat 
tJUi 
2J19 

:tJio 

1.T5 
1.7S 
2.00 
4.6S 
4.N0 
2.10 
2.75 
2.50 
2.15 


Total 
Ynlue 

Alnsles's  Magasine    |S.30  for 

American  Boy   2.50  ** 

American  Farm   Review 1.76  ** 

American  Homes  &  Gardens...   4.60  " 

American  Home  Monthly   2.50  " 

American  Ifaffaxlne 8.00  '* 

American  Photography   3.00  *' 

American   Poultry   Advocats...   2.00  ** 

American    Poultry    Journal....   2.00  ** 

American  Thresherman 2.50  ** 

Arsonaut     6.60  *' 

Atlantic  Monthly   6.50  '* 

Black    Cat    2.60  " 

Blue  Book  3.00  " 

BohpmlsTi     3.00  *' 

Book-keeper   2.60  '* 

Bookman     4.00  " 

Breeder's  Gazette   3.26  "  2.40 

Burr   Mcintosh    Monthly 4.60  "  8.75 

California  Cultivator    2.60  "  2.25 

Cassier's  Masrasine   4.60  "  4.00 

Century  MaeaKine   6.50  *'  5.10 

Children's  Magazine   2.60  "  2.15 

Christian  Herald  (N.  Y) 3.00  "  2.50 

Commoner    2.50  *'  2.00 

Cosmopolitan   2.50  '*  2^0 

Country  Life  in  America 6.50  "  4.50 

Craftsman    4.50  "  S.75 

Current  Literature  4.60  "  8.75 

Delineator    2.50  "  2JI0 

Designer 2.50  "  2UI0 

Dressmaking  at  Home 2.60  *'  1.05 

Educational  Foundations 2.76  "  2.50 

Electric  Railway  Journal 4.50  "  4.20 

Electrical   World   4.60  "  4J50 

Ensrlneering  News 6.60  "  6.0.*S 

Bngrineerinsr  Record   4.60  "  4.20 

Etude  <for  music  lovers) 8.00  **  2.00 

Bverybodjr's    8.00  "  2.65 

Fanciers'  Monthly   2.25  "  2.00 

Farm  and  Ranch 2.60  "  2.25 

Farm  Journal   (6  years) 2.60  "  2.15 

Farm  Poultry   2.00  "  1.75 

Field  and  Stream 3.00  *'  2.50 

Forest  and  Stream 4.50  "  8.50 

Forum   3.50  "  8.10 

Game  Fanciers'  Journal 2.00  "  1.75 

Garden  Magazine 2.50  '*  2.15 

Gentlewoman    1.70  "  1.00 

Gof»d   Housekeeping 2.76  "  2J20 

Good  Literature   1.85  *•  l.flO 

Graphic     4.00  "  8.00 

Great  Southwest 2.50  "  IJHI 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 2.00  "  1.75 

Green  Book  Album 8.00  "  2.75 

Grizzly   Bear    2.50  "  2.15 

Gunter's  Maorazlne 8.00  "  2.70 

Hampton's  Maflrazine 3.00  **  2JiO 

Harper's  Bazar   2.60  "  2.15 

Harper's  Mamizine  6.50  "  500 

Hamor*s  Weekly 6.R0  **  5.00 

Health    2.50  *'  2.00 

Health  Culture  Magazine 2.50  "  2.15 

Holland's  Ma orazine 2.50  "  2.25 

Home  Needlework   2.25  **  2.oo 

House  and  Garden 4.50  **  8.75 

House  Beautiful   4.00  *•  8.fl0 

Housewife    1.85  "  1,70 

Human  Life   2.50  "  2.15 

Hunter- Trader-Trapper  2.50  •*  2.25 

Independent   4.50  **  880 

Tn1«nd  Poultry  .Journal 2.00  '*  1.75 

JefTersonian  (weekly)   2.50  '*  i.f»5 

Judge    6.50  '*  5.00 
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Total 

Value  Cost 

Ladies'  World $2.00  '*  91.86 

Leslie's  Weekly 6.60  '*  5.10 

Life   6.50  "  5.75 

Li pplnoott's  Magazine 4.00  "  8.25 

Little  Folks  (Salem)  new 2.60  "  2.80 

McCall's  Mag.  and  Pattern 2.00  "  1X0 

McClure's  Magazine 3.00  "  2UI5 

Magazine  of  Mysteries 2.60  **  2.10 

Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home.   1.70  "  1.00 

Metropolitan  Magazine 3.00  "  2.20 

Modern  Prlscilla 2.26  *'  2.00 

Motor  Boat 8.50  "  8.10 

Musician    3.00  "  2.50 

National  Home  Journal 2.00  "  1.80 

National  Magazine 8.00  '*  2.40 

National  SporUman 2.60  "  2.25 

New  England  Homestead 2.60  "  2.25 

New  England  Magazine 3.00  "  2.70 

New  Idea  (N.  Y.)  fashions 2.00  *'  1.86 

Normal  Instructor 2.26  "  1.05 

North  American  Review 6.60  **  4.70 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 2.60  "  2J2S 

Outdoor  Life 8.00  "  2JI0 

Outing  Magazine •  4.60  "  8.76 

Outlook    , 4.60  "  4.00 

Overland  Monthly 8.00  "  2JI0 

Pacific  Monthly   3.00  "  2.25 

Pearson's  Magazine 8.00  -'  2.50 

People's  Home  Journal 1.86  **  1.00 

Petal uma  Weekly  Poultry  J'rn'l  2.60  **  2.00 

Pet  Stock  Magazine 2.00  "  1.80 

Photo  Era    8.00  "  2.25 

Physical  Culture 8.00  -  2JM 

Pictorial  Review  and  pattern..   2.60  "  2.20 

Popular  Science  Monthly 2.60  "  2.25 

Poultry  Culture ..2.00  "  1.75 

Poultry   Herald    2.00  "  1.70 

Poultry  Keeper 2.00  "  1.75 

Poultry  Success 2.00  "  1X0 

Primary  Plans   2.60  "  2.10 

Puck ,    6.50  "  5.50 

Putnam's  Magazine    4.50  "  8.00 

Recreation    4.50  "  8JS5 

Red  Book   8.00  "  2.75 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 2.00  "  1.75 

Review  of  Reviews 4.60  "  8.50 

School   Journal    2.50  "  2.80 

Scientific  American    4.50  "  4.20 

Scribner's  Magazine 4.50  *'  4.00 

Short  Stories   8.00  "  2.50 

Smart  Set   4.60  "  8.00 

Smith's  Magazine 8.00  **  2.70 

Southern  Cultivator 2.60  "  2.10 

St.  Nicholas    4.60  "  4.10 

Strand  Maorazine  8.00  "  2X5 

Suburban  Life 4.60  "  8.50 

Success    2.60  "  2.25 

Sunset  Masrazine  3.00  "  2.50 

Teacher's  Magazine 2.50  "  2.30 

Technical  World  Magazine 3.00  **  2JiO 

Theatre  Magazine 6.00  "  4.20 

Toilettes    8.60  "  8.00 

Travel   Magazine    8.00  "  2J50 

Van  Norden  Magazine 3.00  "  2.20 

Vogue    6.50  *•  5.00 

Watson's  JefTersonian    2.60  *•  2.00 

West  Coast  Magazine 2.60  *'  2.00 

Whist    2.50  "  2.80 

Woman's  Home  Companion....   3.00  **  2.40 

W^oman'B  National  Daily 2.50  "  1.00 

World  To-Day    3.00  '*  2JJ0 

World's  Chronicle    3.00  **  2.25 

World's  Work    4.50  "  2.75 

ToTing's  Magazine    3.00  "  2.40 


ALL  SUBSCRTPTTONS  ARE  FOR  ONE  FULL  YEAR.  Subscriptions  may  be  new,  renewal,  or 
9^f0mnt**mm»  Msflrs'^lnes  may  be  sent  to  one  or  to  M#iiarat^  addresses.  Additional  postage  is 
charged  on  Canadian  and  Foreign  subscriptions.  If  you  do  not  find  what  you  want,  send  us 
vniir  lint,  snd  we  will  quote  you  the  lowest  possible  price.  We  will  duplicate  any  offer  made 
by  any  reputable  agent,  agency,  or  publisher. 


PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

315  Mason  Opera  House  BIdg., 


P.  O.  BOX  C35. 

sts.  a 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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PACIFIC  ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY 

Operates  over   600    miles  of  tracK  and  reacKes 
tHe  most  important  points  in  SoutHern  California 

M^  I  €\}Mn^  The  world's  famous  mountain  trolley  trip.  Takes  you  up  5,000  feet  above 
Ifll  •    A^X/TTS^      the  ssa.    This  Is  the  foremost  side  trip  In  California. 

HIT  Ar^U  DmKTTQ  San  Pedro,  (where  connection  is  made  with  steamers  for  Catallna, 
*'*^'^^«*  rvril^IO  San  Dlegro  and  northern  points).  Long  Beach  (the  AtlanUc  City  of 
the  Pacific  Coast),  Naples,  Huntington  Beach,  Newport  and  Balboa.  The  delightful  surf  line 
ride  for  miles  along  the  breakers. 

OfKAT  Praivf  A  f\f  IflttArocf  Pasadena  (the  home  of  Millionaires).  South  Pasadena 
Vrioer  rOIIll9  UI  inierCSl  and  Cawston's  Ostrich  Farm.  San  Gabriel  Mission. 
Covins  and  Qlendora  (ride  through  the  orange  groves i.  Sierra  Madre,  where  the  trail  up 
Mt.  Wilson  begins.  Casa  Verdugo  (on  the  Glendale  Line)  where  the  quaint  old  Spanish  Res- 
taurant is  located.  Here  Spanish  Dinners  are  served  as  in  days  gone  by. 
For  further  information  and  descriptive  literature,  write  to 

D.  A.  HUNGER,  General  Passenger  Agent 
294  Pacific  Electric  Dldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18,  1909. 

The  Mathie  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

For  several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medi- 
cines for  indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but 
to  no  avail.  My  father  asked  me  to  try  MATHIE'S 
MALT  TONIC,  and  after  using  it  for  some  time  I  felt 
much  better  and  my  general  health  was  much  improved, 
and  I  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Yours  gratefully, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 


MATHiE    MALT    TONIC 


$1.50  Per  Dozen  -  Delivered 

Ihe  Mathie  Brewing  Co*        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  Phone  Ex.  942        Sunset  Phone  East  66 

AllVyn   TUCATDIPAI     nni  n    PDCAM    preTems  earlj  wrinkles.    It  in  not  a  freckle  coating ;  it  f^ 
Mil  I  f  U  '  I  IILII  I  niuHL   UULU    ullLlllfl    moTes  them.    ANYVO  CO..  427  Nonb  Main  Su,  Lu^  Anirelet 
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Do  You  Know 
California? 

Many  people  who  have  lived  in  the  State  all  their  lives  and 
traveled  much  are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the  beauties  of 
California,  simply  because  they  have  always  traveled  by  night. 
They  have  missed  the  grand  scenery,  the  great  ranches  and 
orchards,  the  canyons  and  the  streams.  You  can  take  in  all 
these  wonders  by  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  new  daylight 
train,  the 

Shore  Line  Limited 

Leaves  the  Arcade  Station,  Los  Angeles,  at  8  o'clock  every 
morning  and  arrives  at  9:30  the  same  evening  at  Third  and 
Townsend  Station,  San  Francisco. 

All  that  modern  railway  science  has  devised  in  comfort- 
producing  equipment  and  service  are  at  your  command  on  this 
delightful  train. 

Diner,  Gentlemen's  Buffet,  Library,  Parlor  Observation 
and  Parlor  Cars. 

Stops  should  be  made  en  route  at  Santa  BarlNirat 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Del  Monte,  Santa  CnZf 
San  Jose,  (Lick  Observatory,)  Palo  Alto. 

For  tickets  and  information,  apply  at 

600  S.  Spring  Street,  comer  Siscth 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Southern  Pacific 
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On.... 
The  Trail 


Grand 
Canyon 

OF  ARIZONA 


/^N  Bright  Angel  Trail 
^^  trip  to  the  river— deep 
down  in  the  earth  a  mile  and 
more— you  see  the  history  of 
the  birth  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  this  earth  and  all 
g  orified  by  a  rainbow  beauty 
of  color.  Trails  are  open 
the  year  'round. 
Excursion  rates  during  summer 
Q  Bear  in  mind  when  going 
East— The... 

California 
Limited 

Q  Exclusively  for  first  class 
travel.     Our  folders  tell. 


JNO.  J.  BYRNE,  A.P.T.M. 
IjOS  ANGELES 


jMt  MX.  «I  MW  TiNir  ad.  la  'KkUT  WVST  MAOAKIIW* 
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Hotel 
Virginia 


Long  Beach, 
California 

The  most  magnificent  strand  standins  hostelry  in  the  world,  combining  every  luxury  and 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century.    Twenty-two  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.     Thirty 
minutes'  ride  on  Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific  Electric  Railroads. 
Attractions  are   Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Polo.  Dancing,  Riding,  Motor- 
ing and  other  out-of-door  pastimes. 

American  plan.    Absolutely  fireproof.    Celebrated  Virginia  Orchestra. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

CARLTON    GILBERT,    Manaser 


THE  HOTEL  EMPRESS 

Of  the  Canadian  Pacific  T^ailway  Company's  Hotel  System 

At  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

Queen  of  Canadian  Tourist  Resorts,  in  its 
nagnificent  situation  at  southern  end  of  Van- 
-ouver  Island.  Excellent  bathing,  boating, 
^ailing,  canoeing.  Golf  played  every  day  in 
he  year  on  the  Oak  Bay  links,  over  a  splen- 
lid  18-hoIe  course.  Splendid  shooting,  fishing 
md  mountain  climbing  on  the  Island.  Bear, 
leer,  elk,  grouse,  pheasant  and  duck  in  abun- 
lance.  Salmon  and  trout  in  lakes  and  streams. 
Good  motoring  in  all  directions,  including  the 
famous  road  to  Alberni. 

Open  All  the  Year- 
Climate  Delightful 

CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 

Send  for  Ulustratcd  literature,  prices,  etc. 

Address 

"THE  EMPRESS"  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada 


B*  H.  HUMBLE,  Manager 


'THE  EMPRESS''  is  supplied  with  every  modern  luxury  and  convenience 


Hnmmel  Bros.  &  Co.  furnish  best  help.    116^118  E.  Second. 
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The  Value 
of  Personal  Knowledge 


Personal  knowledge  is  the  winning  factor  in  the  culminating 
contests  of  this  competitive  age  and  when  of  ample  character  it 
places  Its  fortunate  possessor  in  the  front  ranks  of 

The  Well  Informed  of  the  World. 

A  vast  fund  of  personal  knowledge  is  really  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  excellence  in  any  held  of  human  effort 

A  Knowledge  of  Forms,  Knowledge  of  Functions  and 
Knowledge  of  Products  are  all  of  the  utmost  value  and  in  ques- 
tions of  life  and  health  when  a  true  and  wholesome  remedy  is 
desired  it  should  be  remembered  that  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir 
of  Senna,  manufactured  by  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.,  is  an 
ethical  product  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  most 
eminent  physician  and  gives  universal  satisfaction,  because  it  is 
a  remedy  of 

Known  Quality,  Known  Excellence  and  Known  Component 
Parts  and  has  won  the  yaluable  patronage  of  millions  of  the 
Well  Informed  of  the  world,  who  know  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge  and  from  actual  use  that  it  is  the  first  and  best  of 
family  laxatives,  for  which  no  extravagant  or  unreasonable 
claims  are  made. 

This  valuable  remedy  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
under  the  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs — and  has  attained  to  world- 
wide acceptance  as  the  most  excellent  family  laxative.  As  its 
pure  laxative  principles,  obtained  from  Senna,  are  well  known  to 
physicians  and  the  Well  Informed  of  the  world  to  be  the  best 
we  have  adopted  the  more  elaborate  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs  and 
Elixir  of  Senna — ^as  more  fullv  descriptive  of  the  remedy,  but 
doubtless  it  will  always  be  called  for  by  the  shorter  name  of — 
Syrup  of  Figs — and  to  get  its  beneficial  effects,  always  note,  when 
purchasing  the  full  name  of  the  Company — California  Fig  Syrup 
Co. — printed  on  the  front  of  every  package,  whether  you  call 
for — Syrup  of  Figs— or  by  the  full  name — Syrup  of  rigs  and 
Elixir  of  Senna. 


California  Fig  Syrup  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Lond*o**.1tni.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Uumnel  Bros,  ft  Go^  "Help  Cmtmr."  116  E.  Second  St    TeL  Main  509. 
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Zbc  (5erman  Savings 
anb  Xoan  Sodetie 

Savings  (TIm  German  Bank)       Commkrcial 

IMeoiber  of  the  Aaodated  SaTinis  Banks  ol  Saa  FraadtooJ 

SU  California  SU,  San  FranciscOt  Cal« 


Guaranteed  Capital 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
Resenre  and  Contingent  Funds 
DepodtsDec.  31,  1909    . 
Total  AsieU 


$  1.200.000.00 
$  1.000.000.00 
$  1.529.978.50 
$38,610,731.93 
$41,261,682.21 


Remittanee  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Poet  Office,  or 
Wella.  Faiso  A  Co*8.  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Ex- 
preee. 

Office  Hour*:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  8  o'ck>ck  P.  IL. 
except  Satordaye  to  12  o'ck>ck  M.  and  Saturday  eve- 
nings from  6.90  o'ck>ck  P.  M.  to  8  o'elock  P.  M.,  for 
receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS:  President.  N.  OlUandt;  First  Vice- 
Presklent,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President  Emfl 
Rohte;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt:  Assistont  Cashier. 
William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George  Toumy;  As- 
sistant Secretary.  A.  H.  Muller;  Goodf ellow  A  Eells, 
General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS:  N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer.  Emfl  Rohte.  Im.  Steinhardt.  I.  N.  Walter.  J. 
W.  Van  Bersen.  F.  Tlllmann.  jr..  E.  T.  Kruse  and  W. 
&  Good/ ellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH.  2672  Mission  Street  be- 
tween 21st  and  22nd  Street  For  receipt  and  payment 
of  Depoeits  only.  C.  W.  Heybr.  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  432  Clement  St. 
between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only.    W.  C.  Heyer,  Manager. 


SPRING  SUITS 


For  Men  and  Boys 


Perfection  in  Style  and  Fit. 
Quality  is  the  very  best  and 
Prices  too  are  the  lowest. 
Men  s  Suits  $10,  $12.50,  $15  op 
Boys*  Suits  $3.50,  $5,  $6.50  ap 
Newest  things  in  furnishings. 
Correct  Shapes  in  Hats 


MULLEN  &  BLUETT 

BROADWAY  AT  SIXTH  ST. 

The  QuaLty  Store 


Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Co. 


Electric 
Lines 

The  Shortest  and  Quickest  Line  between 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Ocean 

To  Venice,  Ocean  Park,  Santa  Monica, 

Playa  del  Rey,  Redondo, 

Port  Los  Angeles 

Balloon   Route  Excursions 

ONE  WHOLE  DAY  FOR  $1.00 

101  MILES  FOR  100  CENTS 

Visiting  all  the  West  Beaches,  including 

those  named  above 

Free  Attractions:     An  Ocean  Voyage 

on  Wheels  the  excursion  cars  running  a 

mile  into  the  ocean  on  Long  Wharf  at 

Port  Los  Angeles,  the  longest  pleasure 

and  fishing  wharf   in   the   world.      Free 

Admission   to   the  $20,000  Aquarium    at 

Venice    and    Free    Ride    on    the    Roller 

Coaster    at    Ocean    Park.      Experienced 

Guide  on  each  car. 

A  Reserved  Seat  for  Every  Patron 

ter"'  429'S.  Hill  Street      g'iS'l'iS: 


California  Oil 


Investments  are  today's  grreatest  profit 
producers.  During:  the  past  elgrht  months 
our  clients  have  made  from  100%  to  1000% 
profit  on  their  Investments,  and  no  one 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  any  oil  In- 
vestment advised  by  us.  For  the  Infor- 
mation of  our  clients  we  Issue  semi- 
monthly the 

GJifornia  Oil  Bulletin 


Which  grlves  reliable  lnformatl<$n  about  all 
the  oil  fields  and  oil  companies  of  Califor- 
nia. It  will  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months 
absolutely  free   upon   request. 

We  have  also  just  compiled  the  only 
accurate  map  ever  issued  of  the  grea.t 
Midway  oil  field.  A  copy  of  this  map 
may  be  had  free  upon  request. 


The  G.  S.  Jolinson  Coe 

800  PheUn  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  California 
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Out    West    Magazine     Company 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


OUT  WEST 


Published  Monthly  at  lios  Angeles,  California 
Entered  at  the  Los  Angeles  Postofflce  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


JL^A-mwm^^^tm.tv^t^    DAf^tt  ^^^^  ^^  Cheerfully  furnished  on  application.     Special  discounts 

^^'^▼^*  **^***l»  ».a*^o  •  •  allowed  on  3,  6  and  12  month  contracts.  Rates  of  cover-pages 
and  other  preferred  spaces  (when  available)  will  be  named  on  application.  The  publishers  reserve 
the  right  to  decline  any  advertising  not  considered  desirable. 

Size  of  column  2^x8  inches — two  columns  to  the  pagre.  Last  advertising:  form  closes  on  the 
16th  of  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Advertisers  are  earnestly  requested  to  Instruct  as  early  as 
the  6th  whenever  possible. 

0,,V^A^«»;«^«;^w«     1>«*«^A  $1.60  a  year  delivered  post-free  to  any  point   in  the  United 

^UOSCripilOn  rrice  •  •  states.  Cuba  or  Mexico.  |l.90  to  Canada.  $2.26  a  year  to  any 
other  country. 

All  manuscript,  and  other  matter  requiring  the  attention  of  the  editor,  should  be  addressed  to 
him.     All  letters  about  subscriptions,  advertising  or  any  other  business,  should  be  addressed 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 
312-316  Mason  Opera  House  BIcisf*»  Los  An^eles^  California 
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GOVERNMENT 

Irrigation  now  under  con- 
structioninGlenn  G>unty. 
The  cheapest  Alfalfa  and 
Orange  land  in  California. 
The   Central    Irrigating 
Canal  the  largest  in  Cali- 
fomianowreadytofumish 
water  to  all.  Our  oranges 
are  ripe  one  month  earner 
than  southern  California. 
fl  Write  for  prospectus. 

W.  E.  GERMAIN 

p.  O.  Box  65 
Wmowt,  aeim  Co.,      CaDfoniU 

Los  Angeles 
Brewing  Company's 


Ptar«  and  'WHol««om« 

LAGER  BEERS 

Are  a  Home  Product  not  ex- 
celled by  any  Eastern 
Manufacture 


Why  N^t  Try  It? 


PHONES 

Snset  East  820         Home  Exch.  820 


The  Khaki  Suit 


It's  hardly  an  outing  if 
you  are  not  clad  in  a 
Khaki  Suit.  Men  and 
women  find  our  suits  de- 
lightfully comfortable  and 
satisfying — better  than 
wearing  their  old  clothes. 
Campers,  hunters,  miners 
and  ranchers  wear  our 
Khaki  Suits. 


lEe  Wm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.,  Inc. 

GrtattMl  SporUnt  GooJt  Houte  en 
(A«  Pacific  Coatl 

1 38- 142  S.  Main  Lo*  Angeles,  Col. 


We  Supply 

Unlimited 
Electric  Energy 

fl  Derived  from  seven  hydro- 
electric power  plants  on  moun- 
tain rivers 

To  Los  Angeles  and  fifty-five 
cities,  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

For  Light, 
Power  and  Heat 

Southern  California 
Edison  Co. 
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MARK  TWAIN 
WORKS 

at  ONE-HALF  former  price 


It  has  been  Mark  Twain's  ambition 
to  havo  Ms  books  in  ovory  An^orioan 
itonto,  and  /le  lias  ntado  a  gnpat  f^r* 
sonai  saorifttnOf  y^i%ioi%  brings  about 
titis  remarkabio  situation  —  tor  t/ie 
first  tinfo  in  tiw  i%istory  of  pubiisii" 
ing,  copyrigittod  i>ooks  aro  soid  at 
tho  #ir/oe  of  non^oopyrigittod  iboolrs. 


AUTHOR'S   NATIONAL  ED7TI0N 

25  Beautiful  Volumes 

Mark  Twain  is  the  youngest  man  of  his  day.  All  his  books  are  im- 
bued with  his  spirit — they  are  new  books ;  to  own  them  is  always  to  have 
new  books,  a  fountain  of  youth.  They  never  age  because  humor,  kindliness, 
and  truth  never  grow  old.     They  are  books  for  young  people  of  all  ages. 

special  Features  of  this  Edition 

Mark  Twain  himself  has  written  a  preface  to  the  edition.  Brander  Matthews 
has  written  the  biographical  criticism  of  Mark  Twain  and  his  work.  There 
V  are  portraits  of  the  author  from  photographs  and  paintings  taken  at  periods 
^^^^  when  the  different  books  were  in  process  of  writing.  This  edition 
^^  includes  his  later  collected  writings  such  as  "  A  Dog's  Tale,"  "  Eve's 
N^  Diary,"  etc. 
HARPm  &     "^^  There  are  beautiful  pictures  by  such  artists  as  Brown,  Frost, 

rrMkUn^uare         "^  NeWELL,    BeARD,    DiELMAN,    SmEDLEY,    ThULSTRUP,    ClINEDINST, 
New  York   City  X^^  MoRA,     WeLDON,     KemBLE,     GiLBERT,     Du  MonD,    MeRRILL, 

Please  send  me  for  exanii-    ^^^       OpPER. 
nation,  carriage  free,  a  set  of     X^^^  ,  .     ,.  .  ,  ./-   ,       i       ,  ,  „ 

siAKK  TWAIN'S  WOUK8,  ^'^  The    binding    is    a     beautiful    dark  -  red    vellum 

Author's     National      Edition,     >^  r        i  i      i  •  11  •  1         1    1     1  1      • 

twenty  five  volumes,  cloth  binding.  It  is     ^^  Dook     cloth,   witn     Diue     title    labels    Stamped    m 

understood!  may  retain  the  set  for  five  ilays,    ^^w  ij  t*!         it  •    ^    j  \*^^ 

and  at  the  expiration  of  that  lime,  if  I  do  not   x^.^  gold.       1  He   books   are    printed    on    whitc    an- 

care  for  the  boolts,  1  will  return  tliem  at  yonr    ^"^^      fmilP    wnvP      nanpr     Mneri'allv    ma^P    ^r^r    thi« 

expense.   If  I  keep  the  books,  I  will  remit  $2.00  ^   tiquc  wovc    paper,  espcciaiiy  maoe  lor   tnis 

a  month  until  Uie  full  price,  ^25.00,  has  been  paid.       ^X^^     edition. 

o.w.  ^^The    size    of  each   volume   is    5x7^ 

ISIgnature ^^      inchcS. 

3^    HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


Send  books  to 
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ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot"" Base,  the  antiseptic  powder 
for  tbe  t'eet.  It  relieves  paiuiul,  swollen, 
smurtiuff,  nervous  feet,  and  inst-antly  tnkes  tbe 
sting  out  of  corns  and  bunions.  It's  the 
irreatest  com  fort  discovers  of  the 
a^e.  Allen*8  Foot— Ease  makes  tight-fitting 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  certain  cnre  for 
ingrowing  nails,  sweating,  callous  and  tired, 
aching  feet.  We  have  over  80, 000  testimonin  Is. 
TRY  IT  TO-DAV.  Sol<i everywhere,  25c. 
Do  not  accept  nny  sabstltnte.  Sent  by 
mail  for  25c.  in  Ktanips. 

E"DPB    TRIAL  PACKAGE 

r  ■%■■■■    sent  by  mail. 
MOTHER  GRAY'H  SWEET  POW- 

^    J   ,     .      DER.S,  the  best  medicine  for  Feverish,  sickly  I 
in  a  pUiaif   Ohildren.     Sold  by  DrnaKists  everywhere. 
n^e  Allen's       Trial  PackaRePRRE.    AddreM. 
Faot-Ease.**    A  I.I. EN  S.  OLMSTED*  LeRoy.  N.Y. 


Q  Ask  the  man  with  whom  you  talk  type- 
writers if  he  has  a  machine  with  Combina- 
tion   Column    Finder    and    Paragrapher 

fl  He  may  tell  you  that  he  has  not,    but  he  will  not  tell  you  that   a 

typewriter  without  it  is  just  as  good. 

fl  The  Combination  Column  Finder  and  Paragrapher  is  a  feature  so 

essential  to  successful  typewriter  operation  that  it  will  eventually  be 

incorporated  in  all  typewriters. 

fl  The  typewriter  offering  this  feature  today  is  the 


fl  The  Smith-Premier  Typewriter,  Model  \  0,  has  fourteen  exclusive 
features — all  of  vital  importance  in  producing  the  best  work. 
4  Let  us  send  you  complete  descriptions  of  them. 

THE   SMITH   PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  Inc.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Branches  everywhere. 
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OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRING  BUYER  AND  SELLER  TOGETHER 

In  this  Classified  Department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  reliable  characiei 
up  to  14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  Inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  il- 
lustrations nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  policy,  which  exclude* 
medical,  palmistry,  fortune-tell Insr,  or  mfsleadlnflr  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliablf 
parties  or  oommodities,  also  prevails  in  this  department,  and  the  business  managrement  will  appre- 
ciate prompt  notice  from  OUT  WBST  readers  of  any  such  that  may  get  in  by  false  pretense.  Ad 
dress  all  letters  pertaining  to  this  department  to 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


ARCHITBCTS— HOMB  BUILDE5RS 

"TB  PLANRY  BUNGALOWS"— Most  beautiful 
book  of  homes  ever  published.  Shows  more 
than  100  artistic  views  and  plans  of  specially 
desiflrned  "Already  Built  Bunsralows"  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere.  The  very  latest  ideas  em- 
bodied in  each  plan.  If  you  contemplate  bulld- 
ingr  or  remodelinr  you  will  find  this  book  inval- 
uable. Price  11.00,  sent  prepaid  by  mail  to  any 
address  in  U.  S.  or  foreign  countries.  Address 
Dept.  2,  Ye  Planry,  212  Mercantile  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


AUTOMOBILES   (Used  Cars) 

TOURINO  CARS  almost  at  your  own  price. 
Sliffhtly  worn  machines.  Some  can't  be  told 
from  new.  List  too  larsre  to  publish.  Just  write 
us  whatyou  want.  Address  The  Cowan  Oarage, 
1140  S.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS 

EUCALYPTUS  land  for  sale.  We  plant  it  to 
trees  and  care  for  it.  We  provide  a  market  for 
Che  crop  and  insure  highest  price  for  commercial 
timber.  Terms  are  cash  or  monthly  instalments, 
4S  you  prefer.  A  savings  bank  investment.  No 
risk,  no  worry,  no  #ork,  absolutely  safe  and 
the  most  profitable  crop  grown.  For  booklet 
4nd  particulars  address  Eucalyptus  Timber  Cor- 
poration, 868  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IRRIOATED  FARM  LANDS  in  Fresno  and 
Merced  Counties,  California — Sold  in  tracts  of 
five  acres  and  up.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  particulars  regarding  the  finest  lands  in 
California.  Address  Miller  St  Lux,  Los  Banos, 
Merced  County,  Cal. 


DERMATOLOGISTS 

WRINKLES  RE7MOVED,  no  operating  and  no 
filling;  a  new  preparation,  the  most  scientific 
method  for  removing  lines  and  all  facial  blem- 
ishes. Tightens  up  sagging  chins,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful complexion,  makes  you  look  10  years  young- 
er. Special  price  $5.00.  Deep  wrinkle  work  a 
specialty.  Scowls  removed  in  16  minutes.  Mrs. 
Delmar,  Expert  Dermatologist,  672  West  Lake 
Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


GREY  HAIR  RESTORED  IN  ONE  WEEK  by 
Miss  Balzor's  Hair  Restorer.  Absolutely  safe. 
Price  $1.00.  Send  sample  of  hair  with  order. 
Miss  Balzor.  212  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.     Face  and  Scalp  Specialist. 


EXPERT  BYE  SPECIALIST 

DR.  RICE.  600  H  So.  Broadway,  Los  Aneeles. 
Where  opticians  practice,  experiment  and  fail  I 
demonstrate,  prove  and  cure  the  most  obstinate 
failing  eyesight.  My  special  treatment  is  used 
for  cataracts,  granulated  lids,  ulcers,  weak, 
strained  eyes,  fioating  spots  and  all  acute  and 
chronic  eye  diseases.  Many  have  thrown  away 
their  glasses  after  a  week^s  treatment.  Minis- 
ters, teachers,  lawyers,  students,  dressmakers 
and  all  who  use  the  eyes  under  strain  find  a  sure 
and  quick  relief.  Examination  free.  Glasses 
fitted  accurately. 


HAIR  GOODS— TOUPEES*  ETC. 

SPECIAL  SALE  HAIR  GOODS— Switches  half 
price,  new  Turban  Caps,  Braids,  etc.,  60c  up. 
Transformations  $6  up.  Real  Human  Hair  Nets 
$2  dozen.  Send  sample  of  hair  with  order. 
"Malson"  Zan,  843  S.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LADIES'  TAILORS  AND  GOWN   MAKERS 

POTTS  Ladies'  Tailor 

IMPORTER 
Evening  and  reception  gowns.  Imported  waists 
and  lingerie  dresses.    612  S.  Broadway,  3rd  fioor. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


H.    LYONS.    Ladies'    Tailor.      Perfect    fitting 

fowns,    beautifully    tailored,    at   popular  pricea 
uite  500  to  608  Parmelee-Dohrman  BIdg.,  444  S. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LEADING  CALIFORNIA   NURSERIES 

H.  L  BAUER  &  SONS.  737  S.  Spring  St.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Grow  and  keep  in  stock  the  finest 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  fact 
everything  for  the  home  and  ranch.  Call  or 
write.  Lowest  prices.  Best  stock  and  highest 
grade. 

CALIFORNIA  seeds  the  world.  Seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  trees.  Our  1910  Catalogue  free.  All  our 
stock  guaranteed  fresh,  pure  and  true  to  name. 
"Germain  Seeds  are  Best  by  Every  Test."  Our 
big  nursery  can  supply  your  every  want.  Trees. 
shrubs,  roses,  plants  of  every  description.  Ex- 
clusive new  and  rare  varieties.  Prices  the  lowest 
Write  us.  Dept.  25,  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Co.. 
326-330  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

WE  GROW  and  have  for  sale  a  full  line  of 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines.  Write  us  catalogue 
and  price  list,  also  Souvenir  Picture  showing 
largest  tree  in  the  world.  The  Fresno  Nursery. 
Box  XX615.   Fresno  California. 
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LOS  ANGBLBS   HOMBS 

A  HOME  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
The  Los  Angreles  Investment  Company,  the  lar- 
grest    Co-operative    Building    Company    In    the 
World. 

BUILDS  AND  SELLS 
all  classes  of  homes.  In  all  parts  of  the  city. 

UPON  RENT  PAYING  TERMS 
We  will  supply  the  lot  and  build  to  suit  you.  or 
will  sell  you  one  of  the  many  new  homes,  which 
we   are   always    building:,      call   and   see   us,    or 
write  for  our  Bungralow  Book — sent  free. 
LOS  ANGELES  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
333-335-337  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

MALTHOID  ROOFING 

MALTHOID  ROOFING— Made  in  California.  If 
you  want  roofing  that  can  be  depended  upon  ab- 
solutely, roofing  that  htis  class  and  durability, 
you  cannot  afford  to  consider  substitutes,  of 
which  there  are  many;  and  will  not.  if  we  are 
allowed  te  prove  to  you  the  satisfaction  our 
roofing  has  given  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Manufactured  by  the  largest  roofing  fac- 
tory in  the  West  by  The  Parafllne  Paint  Co., 
116-519  Security  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phones 
Home  10462:  Main  8974. 

PER  ANNUM  is  a  very  common  thing 
yi  when  you  invest  your  money  in  Cali- 
^  fornla  Oil  Stock.  The  OJAI  VAL- 
LEY PETROLEUM  COMPANY  is  paying  divi- 
dends now  of  12%  per  annum  on  money  Invested 
and  we  would  like  to  send  you  our  prospectus 
with  all  particulars.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested.  California  oil 
stocks  are  paying  over  one  million  dollars  per 
month  In  dividends — don't  you  want  some  of 
this?  T.  M.  B.  Oil  Company,  506-506  Delta  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


°lc 


PATEINT  ATTORinDTS 

JAMBS  R.  TOWNSEND— Patents,  Copyrights. 
Trade-Marks  and  Labels.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
from  1882  to  1909.  490  Bradburv  Block.  804  So 
Broadway.     Phones:  Main  847,  Home  A4619. 


SCHOOLS   AND   COLLBGBS 

LOS  ANGELES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE— One 
management  20  years.  All  preparatory,  com- 
mercial and  academic  subjects.  Also  private 
tutors.  Learn  the  Shrader  way.  Get  new  lit- 
erature.    Write  410  W.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

ISAACS-WOODBURY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Fifth  Floor  Hamburger  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Open  entire  year.  Thorough  courses.  Positione 
secured.  Write  for  catalogue.  E.  K.  Isaacs. 
President. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  N.  E.  Cor. 
Hill   and  8th  Sts..   entrance  on   8th   St..  Los  An- 

freles.   Cal.     Thoroughly  prepares  young   people 
or   business.     Positions  secured.     Full   particu- 
lars free  on  application. 

BROWNSBBRGER  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 
953-5-7  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Ble- 

Sant    home,    broad    courses.      Strong    Faculty 
raduates  assisted.     Beautiful  catalog  free. 

Razors  honed  25c.  Gillette  Blades 
40c  doz;  all  others  35c  doz.  Scis- 
sors, knives,  doctors'  instruments 
sharpened.  Send  postage  with 
order.  YANKEE  GRINDER,  814  S.  Spring,  Los 
Anireles.  Cal.  Price  List  sent  free. 


lArlzooa  Ruby  CDCC 

T«  IntrotfuM  Our  .  1    IVI^L' 
0«nttln«lmportotf  ^mmm^ammm 

^jHexican  Diamonds 

We  will  Mod  Ton  TREE  a  irettoto«>rta»n»  Rubyln  the 
looch.  with  IUiU(r»t«l  Catalosa*  of  GENUINE  MEXICAN 
DUMoHDB  »nd  oCber  ferns.  Mezloan  DUunonde  exaeUy 


krtlUaAt.   iPCOIALOFFEB.  For 600 depoeU msom. 

entee  of  food  (alth.  we  aend  on  approTel«  reffletored, 

-'  or  1  oaretlfezlcMi  Dtaunond  at  special jprl^ 


either  H  <*  *  ^ 

Money  baek  If  d«alrML    WrlM  todaj. 

■EXICAN  OIAHONO  IMP.  C(K.  Iipt  8 


iprtOL- 

Oaialog  rRBB. 


fifl  nil  TUF  CTAfiF  ^«  teach  you  how.     BOOKLET  FREE 
OU  UN  I  nC  O  I  MOL  Verooo  School.  1 3 1  Franklin  Bldg.  Oucato 


.    .       iBipnove  ana  ring  meaeure. 
TALLErGENGO..  720  H^7  Btdf..  bi4iav7«llt.  Ia4. 


Tents 

miy  Saddlei  - 
•  Bridles-  • 
"     Leggins,  pr. 


ARMY  AUCTION   BARGAINS  | 

~  "■  ~"  Old  Pistols     -    -    -    I  .60  up    . 

Officers' hwords,  new-  $1.75 
Cavalry  8«br««,  "  •  l.jo 
Army  Pur  Cup,  "  -  a.oo 
7  hhoi  Carbine,        «    .      S.&0 


•1.90  ap 
1.96  « 
8.00  " 
1.00  " 


IflOTMII^fTARV  BWCVCLOPBDIC  CATA. 
LOCVB  ($1-00  book),  S60  larire  pages,  thoiiSHTi<i»  I^hiici- 
ful  I II nstrmtloDs— wholesale.  reUl I  prices  of  16  acres  OOVT. 
AVCTIOM    0ALB   coods,  mailed  15    cents    (stamps  . 

FRAMCI8  BA:V!«BHMA1V,  Ml  RreMwaf,  Nvwiork 


Bafley*8  Rubber   Complexion 
Brashes  ^  Massage  Rollers 

Ifftke,  Keep  and  Restore  Beaaty  in  Natnre'e  owm  way 


v^hI  flat-ended  teeth 

with  drcuUu*  bitinff  ed^es  that  remora  duet  cajM, 
elaanaa  the  skin  in  the  bath,  open  the  poreo.  and  ffiyo 
new  life  to  the  whole  body.  Bailey's  Rubber 
Brushes  are  all  made  this  way.  Mailed  for  price. 
Bkwaf  •f  Imttaihru.  At  all  dealers. 
Bailey's  Robber  ComplezioBBmsh  .  .  $  .SO 
Bailey's  Robber  Massage  Roller  ...  .50 
Rally's  Bath  and  Shampoo  Bmsh  .7S 

Bailey's  Robber  Bath  aod  Flesh  Brash     .  1.00 

Bailey's  Robber  Toilet  Brash  (small)    .  .35 

Bailey's  SkiB  Food  (large  Jar)  ...         .50 

Bailee's 

Won't  Slip 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANT  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice^  or  mar  the 
most    highly   polished 

I  floor.      Made    in    flye 
sises,  internal  diameter : 

'  No.17,  5^in.:No.l8.9i 
in.:  No.  19.  %  in.:  Na 
20.  1  in.:  No.  21.  IH  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of 
price.  SOc.  per  pair. 
AgenU  wanttd. 

100  Part  Rulhtr  Catalogue  Frtn. 

C.  J.  BAILET  Jk  CX>..  33  Boylstaa  St..  BOSTON.  Mass. 
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NOTICE 

OET  AN 

OUT  WEST  REPORT 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  received  by  the  OUT 
WEST  Magazine  asking  for  information  regarding  localities, 
companies,  and  general  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  business 
management  to  open  a  d^artment,  in  charge  of  competent  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  reliable  information  and 
reports.  The  service  is  free  and  d^endable — ^to  all  alike— and 
on  any  subject  or  locality  embraced  above. 

An  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"— a  personal  letter  giving  the 
desired  information  in  detail  so  far  as  we  have  it  or  can  obtain 
it,  will  be  sent  the  enquirer — also  literature  on  the  subject  where 
such  is  issued. 

Persons  desiring  information  regarding  any  particular  localitv 
will,  by  writing  us,  be  supplied  with  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT^' 
giving  the  information  desired,  also  literature  on  the  locality 
where  any  is  issued. 

Anyone  desiring  to  find  the  locality  best  adapted  for  their 
particular  purpose  will,  by  writing  and  stating  exactly  what  is 
wanted,  receive  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT,'^  telling  where  it 
can  be  found  and  giving  complete  information  regarding  the 
locally,  with  literature  on  same  if  any  is  issued. 

If  information  is  desired  regarding  any  particular  land  or 
mining  company,  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  wiU  give  all 
the  reliable  mformation  that  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  subject. 

If  a  new  location  is  desired  for  reasons  of  health,  let  us  Imow 
what  is  wanted  or  required,  and  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT" 
will  immediately  put  you  in  touch  with  a  suitable  location. 

If  a  hotel  of  a  particular  class  is  desired,  write  us  telling 
just  what  is  wanted,  and  we  will  send  an  "OUT  WEST  RE- 
PORT" telling  where  to  find  exactly  the  place. 

If  uncertain  as  to  just  what  is  wanted,  where  wanted  or  how 
to  get  it,  and  it  pertains  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Southwest  or 
Mexico,  write  us  at  once  for  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  on 
the  subject. 

An  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"  can  be  depended  on— aU  infor- 
mation will  be  prompt,  complete  and  reliable.  We  have  nothing 
to  sell,  except  magazines  and  advertising  space. 

This  department  service  is  open  alike  to  our  subscribers  and 
others.  It  costs  the  enquirers  nothing,  and  may  save  much  by 
helping  to  avoid  expensive  mistakes. 

Always  get  an  "OUT  WEST  REPORT"— then  you  are  sure. 

Address  all  letters  of  enquiry  to, 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 
Dept.  OUT  WEST  REPORT  Los  Angeles.  California 

NOTE — OUT  WEST  guarantees  nothing  more  than  the  correctness  of  the 
sutements  in  "OUT  WEST  REPORTS."  It  cannot  guarantee  that  any  particular 
investment  will  be  profitable,  or  any  particular  place  agreeable  to  the  individuaL 

The  department  is  conducted  by  the  business  management  of  OUT  WEST, — not 
by  the  editorial  staff. 

Hummel  Bros.  A  Co.  furnish  best  help.     116-118  E.  Second. 
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Vol.  XXXll,  No.  4  APRIL,  1910 

SIGNinCANCE  or  SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

By  William  E.  SmythE. 
F  YOU  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  history  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, I  reply  that  there  is  none !    Of  course,  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  taken  literally.     There  is  a  wealth  of  his- 
tory behind  the  Southern  California  of  today,  for  the 
first  European   footprint  was    impressed    upon    these 
shores  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.     More  than  two 
hundred   years   afterward   actual   settlement   was   begun,   and   two 
well-marked   eras  of  civilized   life   fell  between   the  discover}-    by 
Cabrillo  and  the  raising  of  the  American  flag.    These  two  eras — the 
one    Spanish,    the   other    Mexican — merged   almost    imperceptibly, 
though  they  rested  under  different  flags.     Together,  they  make  the 
picturesque  background  of  the  wonderful  land  in  which  we  live,  and 
their  story  has  been  told  in  many  volumes  of  annals  and  of  fiction. 

Little  survives  of  the  Spanish  influence  today.  It  is  conspicuous 
chiefly  in  our  nomenclature  and  somewhat  in  our  architecture.  It 
is  a  charming  tradition,  and  as  such  rather  precious  to  us  all.  But 
the  Southern  California  which  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  which  fills  us  with  new  and  high  hopes  for  the  destiny 
of  the  race,  has  small  concern  with  the  past.  Those  who  ^re  in- 
terested in  the  matter  would  prefer,  1  am  sure,  something  by  way 
of  interpretation  and  prophecy  rather  the  familiar  historical  sketch. 

I. 

A    TWENTIETH    CENTl'RY  OPPORTUNITY. 

It  is  fortunate  that  something  is  reserved  in  the  way  of  pioneer 
labors  for  the  men  of  our  time.  When  all  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
pansion over  new  areas  shall  have  h^een  exhausted  the  race  will  be 
diflFerent  from  what  it  has  been  and  what  it  is.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
greater,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  may  be  more  refined,  even 
if  less  virile ;  but  it  will  assuredly  be  diflFerent.  The  constructive 
instincts  will  seek  other  channels  for  expression.  They  will  not  be 
concerned  in  anything  like  the  present  degree  with  the  turning  of 
rivers,  the  digging  of  ditches,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  plant- 
ing of  pioneer  towns  and  their  development   into  cities.     Possibly 
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men  may  have  leisure  in  that  far  time  to  devote  to  the  culture  of 
human  happiness,  pure  and  simple! 

If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  landed  at  San  Diego,  on  the  coast 
of  Southern  California,  instead  of  at  Plymouth,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  the  history  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
strangely  reversed.  Civilization  would  have  begun  on  the  Pacific 
and  gradually  spread  to  the  Atlantic.  No  one  would  ever  have 
thought  of  praying  for  rain  because  irrigation  would  have  been  one 
of  the  primal  necessities.  Mining  and  stock-raising  on  the  free 
range  would  have  been  one  of  the  early  American  industries.  Laws 
and  customs,  possibly  the  sacred  Constitution  itself,  would  have  re- 
flected the  life  of  mountains  and  plains.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Western  climate  would  have  so  spoiled  the  people  for  anything 
less  agreeable  that  the  bleak  Northeastern  States  might  have  been 
regarded  as  useless,  except  for  the  purposes  of  a  game  preserve ! 

But  things  did  not  fall  out  that  way.  The  Pilgrims  landed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  and  the  work  of  conquest  went  on  so 
slowly  that  the  expiration  of  full  three  hundred  years  after  the 
founding  of  Plymouth  will  see  Southern  California  only  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  development.  In  fact,  Southern  California  was  very 
slow  indeed  in  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  earliest  discoverer  and  explorer  under  a  European  flag  be- 
held these  lovely  shores  in  the  autumn  of  1542.  He  did  not  make 
much  noise  about  it,  or  if  he  did  he  was  not  as  proficient  as  the 
boomers  and  boosters  of  our  day.  And  yet  this  lonely  pioneer,  Juan 
Rodriquez  Cabrillo,  thought  well  of  the  place  and  left  a  few  pleas- 
ant expressions  to  that  effect. 

Sixty  years  went  by  before  another  European  came,  in  1602. 
He  made  some  rude  surveys  and  maps  of  the  coast  line,  but  one 
whole  century,  and  almost  three-quarters  of  another,  passed  before 
even  the  most  adventurous  spirits  felt  impelled  to  seek  Southern 
California  as  a  place  to  labor,  to  live,  and  to  build  habitations.  Then 
came  the  immortal  Junipero  Serra  with  his  brown  priests  to  estab- 
lish missions  and  found  the  beginnings  of  European  civilization. 
This  was  in  1769. 

The  mission  period  is  rich  indeed  in  literary  and  artistic  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  makes  a  brave  chapter  in  our  annals,  which  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  appreciate  in  a  substantial  way  by  the  pres- 
ervation of  old  landmarks  and  the  erection  of  suitable  memorials. 
It  had  its  social  and  economic  interest,  too,  but  in  the  matter  of 
actual  development  of  resources,  and  of  the  founding  of  an  en- 
during civilization,  it  was  singularly  barren. 

The  Southern  California  which  the  world  knows,  and  which  the 
world  is  beginning  to  recognize  as  the  probable  theatre  of  the  high- 
est human  achievements,  is  distinctly  the  creation  of  English-speak- 
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ing  men.  Nor  does  it  go  very  far  back  in  the  past.  I  will  put  it 
stronger  and  say  that  it  is  even  now  only  just  begun.  Compared 
with  what  we  are  to  do,  little  has  yet  been  done,  nor  has  that 
little  been  done  anywhere  near  as  well  as  it  shall  be  done  in  the 
wonderful  years  which  we  are  now  approaching. 

This  is  what  1  mean  in  saying  that  Southern  California  has  no 
history.  Relatively,  the  past  is  of  small  consequence,  and  even  the 
present  is  but  a  feeble  foreshadowing  of  the  great  day  that  lies 
ahead. 

Southern  California  is  a  Twentieth  Century  Opportunity. 

II. 

A  LAND  RULED  BY  CLIMATE. 

Long  ago  I  heard  an  indignant  Easterner  try  to  squelch  an  en- 
thusiastic Californian  by  telling  him :  **You  have  nothing  out  here 
but  climate."  The  Californian  answered :  "That's  right,  and  we 
sell  it,  too — $10  an  acre  for  the  land,  $490  an  acre  for  the  climate." 

What  is  climate?  Why,  it  is  another  name  for  comfort.  It  is 
another  name  for  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  is  another  name  for 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  throughout  the  year.  It  is  another  name 
for  outdoor  Hfe,  for  health,  perhaps  for  longevity.  It  is  another 
name  for  high  real  estate  values  that  must  constantly  mount  higher 
and  higher  as  population  shall  more  and  more  encroach  upon  the 
limited  supply.  In  these  days  when  we  have  learned  that  thoughts 
are  things  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  discovery  that  a  very 
rare  climate  is  a  negotiable  commodity. 

So  climate  must  be  set  down  as  the  greatest  asset  for  Southern 
California  and  the  most  powerful  influence  affecting  its  destiny. 

This  fact  was  discovered  all  at  once  in  the  eighties.  And  thereby 
hangs  the  tale  of  the  wildest  boom  ever  engaged  in  by  a  sane  people. 
Thousands  were  suddenly  intoxicated  with  an  idea  and  went  upon 
a  protracted  speculative  spree.  They  were  overcome  by  an  extra- 
ordinary' access  of  imagination. 

The  railroad  had  come,  and  with  it  a  crowd  of  tourists,  settlers 
and  prospectors.  They  acted  very  much  as  they  would  have  done 
if  they  had  suddenly  arrived  in  heaven  and  been  invited  to  engage 
in  the  platting  of  lots  along  the  golden  streets.  They  felt  that  they 
had  arrived  at  the  goal  of  all  human  ambition,  that  everybody  else 
was  coming  and  that  the  only  difficulty  that  could  possibly  arise  was 
the  question  of  having  sufficient  town  lots  ready  to  accommodate  the 
rush.  To  the  overcoming  of  this  difficulty  they  addressed  them- 
selves with  a  degree  of  energy  that  amounted  to  frenzy.  They  laid 
out  impossible  towns,  built  impossible  hotels  and  colleges,  began  the 
development  of  impossible  seaports.  And  the  basis  of  it  all  was 
climate.  Now,  this  was  not  a  false  basis,  but  the  energies  of  boom 
times  merely  went  too  far  in  anticipating  the  future. 
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Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Great  Boom 
came  to  an  end.  In  all  that  time  the  work  of  building  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  gone  steadily  forward.  In  some  respects,  the  wildest 
dreams  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have  been  surpassed.  Many  of  the 
enterprises  which  were  mipossible  then,  merely  because  they  were 
ahead  of  the  day,  have  became  both  possible  and  practicable  with  the 
passing  of  the  years. 

Since  boom  days  a  number  of  things  which  were  then  but  pros- 
pects, and  were  in  part  the  basis  on  which  the  country  was  over- 
exploited,  have  become  solid  realities.  One  of  these  things  is  the 
popularity  of  the  region  with  tourists  and  rich  homeseekers.  The 
tourist  hotel  and  the  apartment  house  are  established  institutions  of 
the  building  of  which  there  is  apparently  no  end.  These  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  chief  city  of  Southern  California,  but  are 
springing  up  everywhere  because  they  meet  the  peculiar  need  of 
the  region.  They  indicate  the  presence  of  a  vast  transient  popula- 
tion, but  the  transient  of  today  is  the  permanent  resident  of  tomor- 
row. Hence,  the  enormous  and  constant  growth  of  new  homes  in 
city  and  country. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  influence  of  climate,  first,  on  rural 
development ;  second,  in  making  the  character  of  cities. 

III. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

If  it  rained  every  month  in  the  year  Southern  California  would 
be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  For  one  thing,  its  summer  tem- 
perature except  along  the  coast  would  be  almost  unbearable,  because 
of  humidity.  For  another  thing,  the  tendency  towards  small,  and 
ever  smaller  farms  would  be  completely  reversed  in  favor  of  a  tend- 
ency making  for  large  and  ever  larger  farms.  Nothing  approaching 
the  perfection  we  now  enjoy  in  the  production  of  vegetable,  fruit 
and  flower  would  be  realized  because  dependence  upon  rainfall,  even 
where  it  is  most  reliable,  is  ever  a  gamble,  while  dependence  upon 
irrigation  is  scientific.  Men  will  not  incur  the  labor  and  expense  of 
irrigation  save  where  nature  makes  it  the  price  of  existence,  or,  at 
least  the  price  of  extraordi  nary  rewards. 

Without  irrigation,  even  a  large  acreage  will  supply  but  a  pre- 
carious living  to  a  family ;  with  irrigation,  a  very  small  tract  of  land 
will  support  a  family  in  generous  comfort.  These  conditions  are 
quickly  reflected  in  land  values,  since  earning  power  is  the  measure 
of  values.  But  this  is  merely  the  commercial  side  of  the  matter.  It 
is  far  more  important  from  the  social  and  economic  standpoint. 

Irrigation  tends  to  density  of  settlement.  This  is  true  because 
the  necessity  of  putting  water  upon  land  adds  very  materially  to 
its  cost,  and  the  size  of  the  average  farm  tends  to  decrease  in  almost 
exact  ratio  with  the  increase  of  cost.    It  is  true  for  another  reason, 
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ivhich  is  that  artificial  moistening  of  the  soil  adds  to  the  labor  re- 
quired in  the  production  of  crops.  The  more  work  involved  in  the 
care  of  an  acre  of  ground,  the  less  ground  one  individual  can  culti- 
vate. These  are  economic  effects,  producing  a  marked  impression 
on  the  country  life  of  Southern  California,  directly  traceable  to  the 
character  of  the  climate. 

Another  important  influence  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  range  of 
production.  Practically  everything  you  will  find  for  dinner  at  the 
best  hotels  in  the  world  may  be  produced,  systematically  and  regu- 
larly, on  a  very  small  piece  of  ground  in  Southern  California.  Run 
over  the  list  in  your  mind,  beginning  with  olives  and  radishes  and 
ending  with  nuts,  raisins  and  oranges,  and  you  will  see  that  this 
is  so. 

This  wide  diversity  of  products  is  due  not  alone  to  the  near- f rest- 
lessness of  the  climate,  but  also  to  the  art  of  irrigation,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  ''rain"  to  fall,  not  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  but 
precisely  when  and  where  it  is  needed  and  in  the  right  quantity  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  plant  life. 

Turning  now  to  the  social  side,  we  see  at  once  what  density  of 
population  means  in  the  way  of  neighborhood  advantages.  The 
middle  west  was  settled  up  in  quarter-sections,  which  implied  four 
families  to  each  square  mile.  There  are  many  communities  in  South- 
ern California  where  the  average  holding  would  not  exceed  ten 
acres,  which  implies  sixty-four  families  to  the  square  mile.  This, 
of  course,  is  quite  revolutionary  in  a  social  sense,  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  we  are  to  see  in  the  future. 

Stop  a  moment  and  consider  this :  At  least  half  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  would  live  in  Southern  California  by  preference  if 
thev  could  do  so.  More  of  them  are  coming  all  the  time,  and  they 
will  come  much  faster  when  we  tlevelo];  a  genius  for  social  states- 
manship equal  to  the  solution  of  certain  urgent  questions.  Xow, 
Southern  California  is  a  limited  district  and  will  never  be  any  larger. 
It  can  only  accommodate  the  demand  by  learning  to  make  better  xxsq 
of  its  soil — that  is,  by  realizing  the  highest  possibilities  of  intensive 
cultivation. 

A  time  there  was 

'Ere  England's  ills  began 

When  evVv  rwod  of  ground 

Maintained  its  man. 

Xo  one  yet  knows  the  ultimate  capacity  of  a  single  acre  of  land. 
What  we  know  is  that  land  is  most  wastefully  used  where  it  is  least 
valuable,  and  that  where  land  is  very  valuable,  either  because  of 
climate  or  because  of  proximity  to  large  centers  of  population,  it  is 
used  most  economically  and  forced  to  yield  the  best  results. 

The  future  demands  upon  the  soil  of  Southern  California  will  be 
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severe.  Every  acre  that  can  be  irrigated  will  in  time  be  put  to  the 
highest  uses,  with  resulting  density  of  population  that  will  amaze 
the  world.  We  shall  see,  and  are  even  now  beginning  to  see,  the 
spreading  of  the  city  into  the  country,  and  the  merging  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  city,  until  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins. 

To  the  average  observer  the  production  of  the  orange,  the  lemon 
and  other  semi-tropical  fruits  is  the  most  striking  effect  of  the 
climate  in  Southern  California.  These  things  are  important  not 
merely  as  a  source  of  wealth,  but  in  the  contribution  which  they 
make  to  the  ineffable  charm  of  the  region  and  to  its  ever-widening 
fame.  Nevertheless,  they  are  but  superficial  influences  compared 
with  the  deeper  social  and  economic  impression  which  the  climate  is 
making,  and  is  destined  to  make  much  more  in  the  future,  alike  on 
rural  and  urban  life. 

IV. 

NEW  FORMS  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

Southern  California  is  pre-eminently  an  outdoor  land.  Cities  are 
made  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  and  work  indoors. 
How,  then,  may  city  life  be  adapted  to  this  outdoor  climate? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  answered.  It  will  be 
answered  as  time  goes  on  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  new  forms  of 
urban  economy.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  we  have  been  so  slow 
to  comprehend  the  need  of  new  methods  of  living  under  these  unique 
climatic  conditions.  As  a  race,  we  came  from  lands  distinguished 
for  the  length  and  the  strength  of  their  winters,  for  the  regularity 
and  generosity  of  their  rainfall.  We  began  by  building  houses  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  New  England  winter.  We  raised  sharp  gabled 
roofs  to  split  the  snow  storms,  and  if  we  did  not  bank  up  the  house 
and  put  on  double  windows  in  November  the  failure  to  do  so  was  our 
first  feeble  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  had  encountered  a  new 
brand  of  climate. 

Most  of  our  later  architecture,  both  in  private  and  public  build- 
ings, betrays  our  growing  consciousness  of  natural  conditions  pecu- 
liarly Californian.  Not  that  we  have  come  anywhere  near,  as  yet, 
building  cities  suited  to  the  climate.  That  could  only  be  done  by 
first  destroying  and  then  completely  rebuilding  existing  cities,  or 
by  building  entirely  new  cities  where  some  are  now.  In  our  older 
communities  New  England,  New  York  and  Northern  Europe, 
were  planted  too  deeply  to  be  uprooted,  save  by  the  slow  process 
which  requires  generations  for  its  fulfillment.  But  whenever  an  old 
structure  is  removed  to  make  way  for  a  new  one  some  progress  is 
made  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  rather  than  in  business  or  public 
buildings,  that  we  may  read  the  prophecy  of  a  Southern  California 
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which  shall  be  all  beauty  and  fragrance  and  comfort.  The  democracy 
of  nature  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  beauty  of 
flower  and  vine,  tree  and  shrub  which  enshrines  the  humblest  home. 
The  sunshine  and  the  rain  are  as  kind  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich, 
and  the  roses  bloom  as  sweetly  for  the  bungalow  as  for  the  palace. 

Eastern  visitors  sometimes  smile  at  the  territorial  grandeur  of 
such  cities  as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  This  is  only  because 
they  do  not  understand.  A  true  Southern  California  city  would  be  a 
garden  filled  with  homes.  Many  of  these  homes  would  be  very 
humble,  costing  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  yet  they  would  represent 
a  very  high  average  of  beauty  and  comfort,  thanks  to  the  marvelous 
climate.  In  order  to  accommodate  a  great  population  such  cities 
will  naturally  spread  over  a  vast  area — the  vaster  the  better.  They 
should  spread  until  they  meet  the  countiy,  and  until  beautiful  fonns 
of  urban  life  blend  almost  imperceptibly  into  beautiful  forms  of 
rural  life. 

It  is  the  humbler  class  of  people,  even  the  very  poor,  who  should 
ultimately  find  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  in  Southern  California 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  rich  can  make  themselves 
comfortable  anywhere,  for  wealth  makes  them  measurably  superior 
to  the  climate.  But  the  poor  can  have  homes  in  the  midst  of 
beauty,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  only  where  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  prevail.  As  yet,  there  are  no  genuine  slums  in 
Southern  California,  no  reeking  tenements.  And  such  festering 
sores  should  not  be  permitted  to  develop  in  our  civilization.  They 
can  only  be  prevented  by  timely  precautions. 

Various  European  cities  have  adopted  plans  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  poor  people  to  occupy,  even  to  own  after  a  period  of  years, 
very  comfortable  detached  houses  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  midst  of 
parks  and  gardens.  They  do  this  with  no  greater  cost  than  the  rent 
now  paid  for  the  poorest  accommodations  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego.  Here  is  a  field  for  philanthropic  effort  or  municipal  enter- 
prise which  should  be  availed  of  at  an  early  date  if  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, taking  advantage  of  its  marvelous  climatic  endowment,  is  to 
forestall  the  hovel  by  the  bungalow  and  the  tenement  by  the  garden 
city. 

Already  the  little  home  is  the  glory  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
and  other  large  centers.  This  home  is  multiplied  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  busy  years  which  have  gone  by  since  the 
close  of  the  boom.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  region  are  so 
great,  yet  so  limited  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  vast 
reservoirs  of  people  from  which  the  future  citizenship  will  be  drawn, 
that  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  every  fertile  valley  will  be  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  how  the  outreaching  growth  of  cities  will  ex- 
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panel  in  ever-widening  circles,  and  how  the  beautiful  seacoast  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego  will  be  closely  occupied. 

Growth  in  these  directions  is  constant  and  only  awaits  some  new 
and  very  powerful  impulse  to  quicken  it  beyond  everything  we  have 
known  in  the  past.    This  new  and  pow'erful  impulse  is  now  at  hand. 

V. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PANAMA   CANAL. 

We  are  now  within  three  to  five  years  of  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal.  This  doubtless  means  much  to  Southern  California 
in  the  way  of  increased  manufacturing,  much  in  the  way  of  increased 
commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Rut  it  also  means  great  gains 
in  population  apart  from  manufacturing  and  commerce — great  gains 
in  the  settlement  of  the  soil  and,  consequently,  in  the  realization  of 
those  new  conditions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Among  the  new  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  is  one  whose  judgment  is 
expert  on  immigration.  This  is  Mr.  Robert  Watchorn,  for  many 
years  United  States  Immigration  Commissioner  at  New  York. 
"When  steamships  are  shuttled  through  the  Panama  canal,''  says 
Mr.  Watchorn,  the  waves  of  Mediterranean  immigration  will  break 
on  our  Pacific  coast.  And  this  immigration  will  prove  Southern 
California's  greatest  asset." 

Air.  Watchorn  says  immigrants  do  not  come  here  in  large  numbers 
because  the  fare  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  is  $75.00,  but  that 
after  the  completion  of  the  canal  the  fare  from  Mediterranean  ports 
to  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  will  probably  be  no  more  than  $50.00. 
What  kind  of  people  shall  we  get?  What  will  they  do  w^hen  they 
get  here?  Will  they  continue  to  be  foreigners  or  become  good 
Americans?  What  will  be  the  influence  of  their  presence  among  us? 
Mr.  Watchorn  answers  as   follows : 

"Swiss  undoubtedly  will  be  added  in  large  numbers  to  this  locajly. 
They  are  a  fine  lot  of  imnn'grants,  perhaps  the  best  that  come.  They 
are  of  agricultural  bent.  Hut  above  all — and  you  can  make  this 
strong — every  Swiss  emigrant  that  seeks  admittance  will  be  desir- 
able. For  that  this  country  can  thank  the  Swiss  emigration  laws. 
That  fine  little  nation  keeps  so  tight  a  check  on  emigration  agents 
that  whenever  an  emigrant  is  returned  the  entire  passage  money 
must  be  refunded.  Xot  often  is  it  necessary  to  turn  a  Swiss  immi- 
grant back  from  Ellis  Island. 

"Italians  w^ill  flock  here  joyfully.  The  climate  here  suits  them. 
Let  no  one  fear  the  inroad  of  Italian  immigration  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  percentage  of  undesirables  is  small  among  Italians. 
The  Black  Hand,  so-called,  is  a  myth,  as  anyone  who  knows  Italians 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying. 

**You  will  get  no  Black  Handers  from  Italy,  but  you  will  get  the 
finest  material  in  the  world  for  stable,  patriotic  citizenship.     The 
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Italian,  when  he  gets  a  few  acres  of  land  in  this  country,  and  he 
does  when  given  a  chance,  is  as  fine  a  foundation  for  a  community 
as  can  be  laid.  He  is  thrifty,  industrious  and  loyal  as  any  who  stays 
in  his  birthplace. 

"Of  Mediterranean  countries  farther  east,  Las  Angeles  is  sure 
to  know  something.  But  there  will  be  no  great  influx  of  Syrians 
and  kindred  peoples.  Of  those  who  do  come,  the  majority  will  be 
nomads,  who  will  drift  on  to  some  other  point.  Where  Syrians  stop, 
they  generally  become  peddlers  and,  later,  storekeepers.  They  are 
shrewd,  always  successful  people." 

Mr.  Watchorn  is  an  ardent  partisan  of  immigration.  There  should 
be  no  check  to  it,  he  believes,  except  sensible  rigid  supervision  and 
inspection. 

"Admit  the  morally  sound  and  physically  fit  and  there  is  nothing 
in  immigration  that  should  arouse  the  fear  of  native-born  Americans. 
This  country  is  gainer  for  every  good,  strong  man  and  woman  and 
child  that  comes  to  it.  America's  place  in  the  world  is  an  example. 
It  is  fitting  that  those  parts  of  the  world  we  wish  to  enlighten  should 
send  their  people  to  us.  These  so-called  foreigners  are  quick  to 
become  part  of  us.  I  assert,  without  qualification,  that  there  are  no 
marks  of  difference  appreciable  between  native  children  and  oflf- 
•spring  of  foreign-born  parents.  The  second  generation  is  wholly 
American. 

"To  Southern  California  those  now  across  the  sea  will  come,  I 
say  again,  as  the  district's  greatest  asset.  They  will  develop  our 
agriculture  to  more  wonderful  size.  They  will  help  make  Los  An- 
geles the  steel  manufacturing  center  it  is  certain  to  be.  They  won't 
go  back  to  the  mother  country.  No  foreigner  who  has  labored  in 
this  country  for  two  years  with  his  hands  is  ever  satisfied  to  stay  in 
the  old  country.  He  may  return,  but  he  always  comes  back  to  us  to 
stay.  Records  at  Ellis  Island  show  this.  No,  the  citizens  we  are 
to  get  through  the  Panama  canal  will  augment  our  patriotism,  will 
be  a  great  force  in  our  financial  and  political  progress." 

VI. 

THE  UNSOLVED  PRQBLEM. 

We  have  solved  the  tourist  problem  in  Southern  California.  We 
have  the  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  the  beach  and  mountain  re- 
sorts, and  the  system  of  interurban  transportation  to  minister  to  their 
comfort  and  pleasure.  As  a  playground  for  tourists  the  locality  is 
ideal,  though  even  in  this  respect  wonderful  improvements  will 
doubtless  be  made  in  the  future. 

We  have  solved  the  problem  of  refuge  for  the  retired  capitalist. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  place  to  rest  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  one's  family  and  friends.  Whether  the  individual  taste 
favor  the  town  or  the  country,  the  teeming  life  of  some  fruitful 
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valley,  or  the  sequestered  repose  of  a  nook  in  the  foothills  or  by 
the  sounding  sea,  Southern  California  offers  the  cream  of  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  have  solved  the  problem  of  that  large  element  of  home- 
seekers  who  come  with  abundant  means  to  engage  in  fruit  culture  on 
high-priced  lands.  This  is  a  business  for  men  with  considerable 
capital,  but  it  rewards  capital  very  well  indeed  and  methods  of  pro- 
duction have  been  raised  to  the  highest  standard.  Progress  will  still 
be  made,  but  surely  Southern  California  has  brought  the  fruit  in- 
dustry well  on  toward  perfection. 

The  unsolved  problem  is  that  of  the  man  who  wants  to  come  here 
and  make  his  living,  but  has  only  slender  capital  to  work  with.  He 
may  not  be  needed  in  professional  or  mercantile  life,  nor  as  a  laborer, 
skilled  nor  unskilled.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  who  can  be 
absorbed  in  these  walks.  Practically,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
who  can  be  absorbed  upon  the  soil,  provided  they  can  be  shown  how 
to  engage  in  self-sustaining  labors  which  aim  at  contentment  rather 
than  riches,  and  that  their  life  be  organized  in  a  way  to  confer  in- 
tellectual and  social  satisfaction. 

Above  every  other  land,  Southern  California  should  be  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Common  Man.  His  living  should  be  surer  and  more 
generous  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  his  daily  walk  more  beautiful. 
To  make  this  hope  a  genuine  reality  to  millions  is  the  task  that 
awaits  the  builders. 
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WHAT  IS  CLIMATE  WORTH  PER  ACRE? 

By  L.  M.  Holt. 

It  IS  a  common 
remark  made  by 
visitors  from  the 
East,  who  feel  that 
they  have  struck  a 
novel  idea,  that  in 
Southern  Califor- 
nia the  people  sell 
climate. 

That  is  true.  Cli- 
mate, like  a  water 
right,  is  appurte- 
nant to  the  land; 
only,  unlike  a  wa- 
ter right,  it  cannot 
be  separated  from 
it. 

The  productions 
of  a  country  de- 
pend more  upon 
the  climatic  condi- 
tions than  upon  the 
Iv.  M.  Hoi,T  ingredients    found 

*      in  the  soil. 
A  barren  soil  may  be  made  fertile  by  the  application  of  fertilizers, 
but  a  soil  barren  because  of  the  climate  which  hangs  over  it  cannot 
be  made  fertile  by  any  known  means. 

Alaska  soil  will  never  produce  oranges  while  it  remains  in  Alaska, 
no  matter  what  ingredients  are  found  in  the  soil.  Remove  that 
Alaskan  soil  to  Southern  California,  and  it  would  produce  Wash- 
ington navels. 

What  is  Southern  California  climate  worth  an  acre?  That 
depends  on  circumstances.  A  century  ago  it  wasn't  worth  any- 
thing.   Today  its  location  still  governs  its  value. 

Suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  take  a  square  mile  of  Southern 
California  climate  and  place  it  over  a  section  of  land  just  outside 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Chicago,  and  keep  it 
there  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  is  found  here  in  its  na- 
tive habitant;  what  would  that  section  of  land  and  climate — or 
rather  that  section  of  climate  and  land  be  worth?  Would  there 
be  standing  room  on  that  section  for  the  people  that  would  flock 

Author  of  "A  Fourth  of  a    Century  in  Southern  California"  (unpublished) 
and  "Christian  Science,  Church  Architecture"  recently  published. 
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thither  when  the  blizzard  sweeps  over  the  country  and  the  mercury 
goes  down  into  the  sub-basement?  What  would  a  man  give  for 
a  yard  square  of  standing  room  under  such  a  climate,  in  such  a 
place,  on  such  a  day,  for  just  one  hour? 

It  is  because  climate  has  value  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  can  aflford  it  come  to  Southern  California  annually 
during  the  Winter  months  to  enjoy  life  as  they  cannot  enjoy  it  in 
their  eastern  homes.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  tourist 
travel  to  the  land  of  climate  is  continually  on  the  increase,  and 
thousands  come  today  where  only  scores  came  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  because  of  this  climatic  value  that  immense  hotels  are  built 
all  over  this  country  and  are  opened  on  the  approach  of  Winter 


Looking   Across    San   Bernardino   Valley   from    Redlands. 

and  closed  at  the  approach  of  Summer,  to  accommodate  those  who 
want  to  buy  some  of  our  climate. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  wealthy  people  can  afford  to  come 
here  to  spend  the  Winter,  when  people  of  more  moderate  means 
cannot  afford  to  do  so,  that  so  many  of  these  hotels  are  built 
with  a  view  to  catering  to  those  possessing  good  bank  accounts. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  climate  has  value  that  there  are 
to  be  found  here  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  at  San  Diego,  the  New 
Glenwood  at  Riverside,  the  Casa  Loma  at  Redlands,  the  Greene, 
Maryland,  Raymond  and  Pinteresca  at  Pasadena,  the  Redondo 
Hotel  at  Redondo,  the  Westminster,  Van  Nuys  and  The  Angelus 
at  Los   Angeles,  and   the   Potter  at   Santa   Barbara,   while  plans 
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for  still  other  great  caravansaries  are  being  prepared  for  material- 
ization in  the  near  future. 

Hut  the  ])rovision  for  the  reception  of  our  Eastern  guests  is 
not  being  confined  to  the  wealthy  class  exclusively — not  at  all : 
there  are  accommodations  for  the  men  of  moderate  means  with 
their  families,  for  persons  of  very  limited  circumstances;  also  for 
those  who  come  with  a  view  to  makmg  this  country  their  future 
home,  no  matter  what  their  financial  condition  may  be. 

Yes,  climate  has  value,  and  our  people  sell  it.  It  is  a  valuable 
asset.  Its  real  value  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  value  of  our  climate  Southern  California  would 
not  have  more  than  doubled  in  population  every  ten  years  during 


Park  of  Peppkr   Trees  Near  Redlands. 

the  past  half  century.  In  1870,  in  round  numbers,  we  had  a  popu- 
lation of  32,000.  A  doubling  of  that  figure  every  ten  years  would 
have  given  us  64,000  in  1880,  128,000  in  1890,  256,000  in  1900— all 
of  which  figures  are  below  the  actual  count  by  many  thousands — 
and  to  continue  the  ratio,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  process 
of  doubling  the  population  every  ten  years  can  be  continued  in- 
definitely, but  the  end  of  a  healthy  increase  will  only  be  reached 
when  there  is  no  more  room  for  people  to  locate  in  this  country 
to  advantage :  and  by  that  time  Southern  California  will  have 
become  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  the  world. 
There  is  but  one  Southern  California  because  there  is  no  other 
place  that  is  endowed  with  our  climatic  wealth. 

The  idea  is  quite  prevalent  in  the  Atlantic  States  that  because 
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the  Winters  are  so  much  warmer  here  than  they  are  in  the  East 
that  therefore  our  Summers  must  be  as  much  warmer  than  theirs 
also.  This  is  a  mistake.  Our  proximity  to  the  Ocean,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  our  prevaiHng  winds  comes  from  the 
Ocean  to  the  land,  gives  us  an  equable  temperature  with  very  little 
variation  between  Summer  and  Winter,  although  as  between  day 
and  night  the  difference  is  greater  here  than  in  the  East,  which 
gives  pleasant  instead  of  sultry  nights.  The  nearer  the  Ocean 
the  less  the  variation,  and  the  further  from  the  Ocean  the  greater 
the  variation,  not  only  as  between  Summer  and  Winter,  but  as 
between  day  and  night. 


Snow  on  the  Mountains.  Orangks  in  the  Valley — View  Near  San  Bernardino. 

Another  element  of  vakie  in  our  climate  is  that  of  dryness. 
This  is  measured  by  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  This 
is  no  theory,  it  is  a  condition,  and  in  giving  data  in  connection 
with  this  subject  I  shall  take  it,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
(lOvernment  records.  The  theory  deduced  from  the  facts  as  rec- 
orded by  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  is  that  in  a  dry 
climate  the  evaporation  from  the  wet  bulb  cools  that  bulb  making 
a  much  lower  record  of  heat  than  that  made  by  the  dry  bulb 
thermometer. 

The  dryer  the  atmosphere  the  greater  the  evaporation  and  the 
lower  the  record.     Therefore  a  moist  atmosphere  lowers  the  wet 
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bulb  rcord  but  a  little  below  that  of  the  dry  bulb  record,  while 
a  very  dry  atmosphere  makes  a  wide  margin  between  the  two 
records. 

The  record  made  by  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  what  is  known 
as  the  sensible  temperature.  The  human  body  is  a  wet  bulb. 
The  perspiration  is  carried  away  rapidly  in  a  dry  climate  and  this 
evaporation  cools  the  bo^y.  Hence  a  person  in  a  very  dry  climate 
can  stand  a  degree  of  heat  that  could  not  be  borne  in  a  moist 
climate. 

The  Atlantic  States  have  a  moist  climate.  This  fact  is  recorded 
by  the  dry  and  wet   bulb  thermometers.     In  the  Atlantic   States 
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there  is  an  average  of  only  about  five  degrees  difference  between 
thes  two  instruments — the  records  running  from  nothing — when 
it  rains — to  about  ten  degrees  in  dry  weather. 

In  Southern  California  the  difference  runs  from  nothing  to 
thirty-five  degrees  according  to  location  and  local  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  the  Imperial  Valley,  out  in  what  was  formerly  the 
Colorado  desert,  before  it  was  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  a  record 
kept  in  the  month  of  May,  1902,  showed  that  the  average  maximum 
dry  bulb  temperature  was  100.4  degrees,  while  the  average  maxi- 
mum wet  bulb  temperature  was  only  68.7  degrees — a  difference  of 
31.7  degrees.  The  hottest  day  of  that  month  showed  the  mercury 
in   the   ordinary  thermometer  standing  at    113   degrees,   while  at 
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the  same  time  the  sensible  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  wet  bulb 
thermometer,  was  only  80  degrees,  and  the  people  and  horses 
worked  along  all  day  without  any  serious  difficulty  on  account  of 
heat. 

Refer  to  the  map  prepared  by  William  L.  Moore,  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  in  which  isotherms  of  the  average 
wet  bulb  record  for  the  three  summer  months  are  given.  Other 
lines  were  given  on  this  map,  but  the  two  lines  showing  the  60  and 
65  degree  wet  bulb  isotherms  show  the  lines  across  the  continent 
through  the  United  States  aflfecting  Southern  California,  having  the 
same  temperatures. 

Take  for  example  the  60  degree  line.  It  commences  on  the 
Atlantic   Coast   in  the   State   of   Maine,   crosses    New   Hampshire 
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and  Vermont,  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota — passing  through  the  city  of  Minneapolis — thence  ex- 
tends westward  to  South  Dakota,  where  it  turns  to  the  south 
passing  through  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  New  Mexico,  thence  turning  westward  it 
touches  the  southeast  corner  of  Arizona,  then  deflecting  a  little 
to  the  northwest  passes  through  the  city  of  Phoenix  and  crosses 
the  Colorado  river  a  short  distance  above  Yuma.  On  reaching 
California  the  line  passes  up  along  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  thence  south  along  the  west  side  of  those 
valleys,  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  a  point  a  little  south  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  average  maximum   summer  record   of  the   wet  bulb  ther- 
mometer is  the  same  along  this  entire  line  from  Maine  to  Southern 
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California.  It  places  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Minneapolis,  Lansing, 
Buflfalo  and  Southern  Maine  all  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  sensi- 
ble summer  heat,  with  Imperial  on  the  desert  only  a  few  miles 
south  of  that  line. 

The  isotherm  of  65  degrees  starts  in  at  New  York  city,  passes 
through  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  (^hio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  then  turns  to  the  south  passing  through 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  crossing  the  line  into  Old  Mexico. 
The  line  appears  again  just  east  of  Yuma,  crosses  the  Colorado 
river  and  passes  through  the  Imperial  valley  and  is  lost  again 
in  Lower  California  where  no  records  are  kept. 

When  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  at  Minneapolis  marks  90  degrees 
the   wet  bulb  instrument   would  mark   about  85   degrees.   Out   on 
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the  Colorado  desert  at  the  same  time  the  dry  bulb  might  stand  at 
115  degrees,  while  the  wet  bulb  would  make  a  record  about  the 
same  as  at   Minneapolis — 84  or  85   degrees. 

While  in  San  Diego  on  the  coast  there  is  an  average  range 
of  temperature  in  January  of  about  twelve  degrees  during  the 
twenty- four  hours,  and  about  seven  degrees  in  July,  out  on  the 
desert  there  is  a  range  of  about  forty  degrees,  which  gives  cool 
nights  ranging  from  50  to  70  at  a  time  when  the  temperature 
during  the  day  climbs  to  from  90  to   115. 

The  climatic  conditions  from  a  temperature  point  of  view  can- 
not be  appreciated  in  Southern  California  until  they  are  experienced. 

Put  there  is  another  element  that  enters  into  the  study  of  cli- 
matology in  Southern  California  that  is  very  important. 

Eastern    people    formerly   believed — and   many   of   them    still   so 
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believe — that  it  rains  here  six  months  and  then  doesn't  rain  for 
another  six  months.  This  is  an  absurd  side  of  the  question  that 
needs  no  comment. 

The  rainfall  of  the  world  is  not  evenly  distributed.  There  are 
some  places,  like  some  localities  in  Peru,  where  it  never  rains, 
and  then  again  there  are  places  like  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  very  great.  At  one  point — 
Cherra  Poonjee,  in  Assam,  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
368  inches,  and  in  one  year — 1861 — the  rainfall  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  805  inches — over  67  feet,  more  than  four  rods — 
of  which  amount  366  inches  fell  during  the  single  month  of  July — 
an  average  of  about  one  foot  a  day. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  over  the  face  of  the  globe  is  placed 
at  about  34  inches.     Couthern  California  has  an  average  rainfall 
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much  below  this  general  average.  At  Los  Angeles  it  is  about 
16  inches;  at  San  Diego  nearly  10  inches;  at  Riverside  abort  the 
same ;  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  higher  mountain  peaks  from 
30  to  40  inches ;  and  while  these  are  fairly  stated  averages,  the 
rainfall  at  any  one  of  these  points  may  be  three  times  the  average 
or  it  may  be  less  than  one-third  of  that  average. 

Rainfall,  like  the  noted  white  man,  is  "mighty  unsartin."  It  is 
not  safe  to  gamble  on  it.  And  still  the  people  do  take  great 
risks  on  the  falling  moisture.  The  man  who  puts  in  a  crop  on  the 
dry  mesa  land  and  depends  on  the  rain  to  mature  the  crop,  gambles, 
and  the  result  is  about  as  uncertain  as  is  the  turn  of  a  card.  If 
the  game  goes  against  him  it  means  a  heavy  loss,  and  possibly 
absolute  financial  ruin. 

Irrigation  is  certainly  cheaper  than  rain — and  much  more  satis- 
factory. 
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This  gambling  on  the  rainfall  is  not  confined  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  is  less  gambling  done  on  the  rainfall  in  Southern 
California  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
farmers  gamble  all  through  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States  every 
time  they  plant  a  crop. 

In  Iowa,  for  instance,  the  average  farmer  starts  out  with  the 
year  by  saying  that  the  Spring  is  so  late  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  plant  any  crop;  a  little  later  it  warms  up,  the  crop  is  planted 
and  then  he  says  that  the  rains  are  so  continuous  that  the  seed 
will  rot  in  the  ground;  it  then  clears  up  and  the  crop  comes  along 
after  a  fashion  and  then  it  does  not  rain  at  all  for  several  weeks 
and  he  again  declares  that  the  crop  will  dry  up  and  not  amount 
to  anything;  a  stray  shower  comes  along  and  saves  the  crop,  and 
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when  *'the  corn  is  in  the  milk"  it  comes  off  cold  and  he  concludes 
that  after  all  the  crop  will  be  ruined  by  a  frost — and  sometimes 
it  is.  The  crop  runs  the  gauntlet  '*from  the  cradle  to  the  grave," 
and  frequently  it  gets  caught  somewhere  along  the  line. 

The  farmer  of  Southern  California,  if  he  cultivates  the  mesa 
land  by  putting  in  a  wheat  or  barley  crop,  as  he  frequently  does, 
without  any  moisture  in  sight,  but  depending  on  the  uncertain 
rains  which  are  not  in  sight,  takes  one  big  risk  where  his  brother 
farmer  in  Iowa  takes  several.  But  the  Southern  Californian  who 
secures  a  good  water  supply  through  a  reliable  irrigation  system 
and  then  plants  suitable  crops  that  can  be  irrigated  takes  no 
chances,  for  he  has  one  hand  on  the  head-gates  and  he  waters  his 
crop  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  amount, 
when  the  water  is  need  and  therefore  he  is  sure  of  a  crop. 
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The  reliable  irrigation  system  is  an  insurance  company  that  guar- 
antees a  crop  for  a  very  small  consideration,  and  the  farmer  does 
not  have  to  lay  awake  nights  wondering  where  he  will  land  at  the 
tnd  of  the  season. 

There  are  moist  lands  in  Southern  California  where  the  surface 
water  stands  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  this  moisture 
comes  up  in  sufficient  quantities  to  mature  large  crops  without 
either  rain  or  the  application  of  water  artificially.  These  areas, 
however,  are  very  limited  in  extent.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the 
Eastern  reader,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  thse  lands  are 
not  the  high-priced  lands  of  this  country.  If  irrigation  was  not 
better,  as  well  as  cheaper,  than  rain,  this  rule  would  be  reversed. 


Palm  Walk,  Long  Beach. 

Under  the  Imperial  Canal  system,  on  the  Colorado  desert,  wheat 
and  barley  are  raised  without  any  risk,  by  the  application  of  water 
from  the  canals,  and  the  rainfall  is  not  depended  upon  at  all — 
for  it  rarely  rains,  and  if  it  never  rained  there  the  people  would 
not  complain. 

As  a  rule,  however,  small  grains  are  not  irrigated  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  large  grain  fields  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  annual  rainfall. 

In  California  lack  of  moisture  is  the  only  element  of  uncertainty 
that  enters  into  the  maturing  of  a  grain  crop.  Give  the  grain 
farmer  in  this  State  always  the  right  amount  of  water  at  the 
right  time  and  he  need  never  have  a  failure  of  a  crop. 

Under  the  Imperial  Canal  system  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
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risk,  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  can  be  depended  upon  for  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre. 

When  will  it  rain?  This  is  a  question  that  is  not  asked  for  any 
particular  day  or  any  particular  year,  but  it  is  one  that  is  liable 
to  apply  to  any  year  during  the  rainy  season. 

When  will  it  stop  raining?  This  is  another  question  that  is 
frequently  very  appropriate,  for  it  is  a  common  saying  here  in 
Southern  California  that  "it  is  hard  work  for  it  to  commence  rain- 
ing, and  still  harder  for  it  to  stop  raining  when  it  once  gets  fairly 
started.''      Our   people   evidently   never  lived   at   the    foot   of   the 
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Himalaya  mountains,  or  they  would  have  left  off  the  first  portion 
of  that  saying. 

All  sorts  of  ideas  have  been  put  forth  to  indicate  in  advance 
whether  the  coming  rainy  season  was  to  be  a  wet  one  or  a  dry  one. 
The  failures  in  this  line  have  been  more  numerous  than  the  suc- 
cesses. 

Some  people  have  tried  to  apply  the  law  of  average  to  the  rain- 
fall, and  in  this  manner  conclude  that  a  coming  Winter  would 
be  very  wet  because  the  past  few  years  had  been  more  than  ordi- 
narily dry.  But  this  does  not  always  work  because  "the  powers 
that  be"  are  liable  to  send  another  Winter  with  a   rain  full  below 
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the  average  just  to  convince  the  weather-wise  that  they  don't  know 
any'thing  about  the  business — which  is  true. 

Others  have  tried  to  figure  out  that  the  wet  and. -dry  seasons 
run  in  cycles,  and  that  the  rainfall  records  of  the  past  fifty  years 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  and  the  thirty  years'  record  of 
Los  Angles  will  give  them  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  start 
the  cycle  wheels  in  motion,  but  they  don't  go  far  before  they  "slip 
a  cog"  and  they  are  all  at  sea  again. 

For  a  time  the  great  Japanese  current  seemed  to  control  the 
fate  of  Nations — at  least  this  portion  of  our  Nation.  For  some 
cause  the  Japanese  current  had  slipped  to  the  north  a  few  hundred 
miles,  and  as  a  consequence  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere  struck 
the  western  coast  of  America  too  far  north,  thus  unloading  the  rain 
on  the  upper  coast,  leaving  the  "Garden"  with  a  deficiency.  That 
idea  had  a  run  for  a  time  and  then  it  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  because 
the  people  got  tired  of  trying  to  explain  just  how  it  happened. 

Then  Abbott  Kinney,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Saturday  Post,  came 
out  with  a  proposition  that  was  satisfactory — to  himself.  He  stated 
that  the  general  path  of  the  "Lows"  which  come  in  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  vibrates  from  north  to  south  and  that  it  takes  fifty- 
four  days  for  this  vibration  to  travel  from  the  extreme  south  to  the 
extreme  north,  and  fifty-four  days  more  for  its  return  to  the  ex- 
treme south  again,  thus  requiring  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  (lays  for  the  round  trip.  The  theory  then  continues  with 
the  idea  that  if  this  period  of  "Lows"  are  due  in  the  extreme  south 
during  the  Winter  season  we  get  plenty  of  rain,  but  if  they  are 
due  in  the  extreme  north  during  the  Winter  season  then  we  get 
very  little  rain  down  here.  He  had  the  nerve  to  publish  this  rule 
early  in  the  Winter  season  of  1903-4  and  to  state  that  the  approach- 
ing season  would  be  a  very  dry  one  because  the  "Lows"  were  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  as  it  takes  nearly  four  months  to  make 
the  round  trij),  nearly  all  of  which  time  would  be  spent  on  the  upper 
coast,  it  would  be  late  in  the  season  before  the  period  of  rains 
would  reach  tljc;.  southern  country  again — or  words  to  that  effect. 
.'Itid  it  didn't  rain'. 
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LYNDEN   ELLSWORTH   BEHYMER 


BEHYMER.  LYNDEN  ELLSWORTH, 
Dramatic  Leader. 

Robert  Grau  in  his  fascinating  volume, 
"Forty  Years  Observation  of  Music  and  the 
Drama,"  says:  "In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  there 
is  perhaps  the  ablest  all-round  manager  of 
great  musical  events  in  America,  known  to 
fame  as  L.  E.  Behymer,  and  what  he  has  ac- 
complished on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  re- 
quire, in  its  recital,  a  good  sized  volume.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  labored  and  struggled 
in  the  great  Southwest,  and  to  him,  more  than 
any  other  one  man,  is  due  the  vast  progress 
which  has  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a 
musical  way.  He  began  in  the  dramatic  field, 
occupying  every  possible  position  in  the  Cali- 
fornia theatres,  from  actor  to  impresario." 

Mr.  Behymer  was  born  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  next  to  the  Phoebe  Cary  Homestead, 
November  5,  1862.  His  father  was  Aaron  S. 
Behymer,  who  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Be- 
hymer. first  ferryman  at  Harpers  Ferry,  an 
early  settler  in  Ohio  and  companion  of  Daniel 
Boone.  His  mother  was  Charlotte  Leach, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edwin  Leach,  celebrated 
Edinburg  physician  and  scientist.  He  re- 
ceived his  academic  training  in  the  high  school 
of  Shelbyville,  111.,  where  he  graduated  in 
1881,  afterward  attending  the  Northwest 
Normal  School  at  Stanberry,  Mo. 

In  1884  we  find  Mr.  Behymer  in  Hyde 
County,  Dakota,  then  a  territory,  where  he 
served  as  State  Commissioner  for  about  three 


years.  It  was  here  that  he  married  Nettie 
Sparkes,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  niece 
of  the  noted  Jared  Sparkes. 

Mr.  Behymer  came  to  California  in  1886, 
locating  in  Los  Angeles,  and  immediately 
plunged  into  the  active  live  of  the  city. 
He  first  took  charge  of  the  book  department 
for  Stoll  &  Thayer,  accepting  a  position  on 
the  Herald  as  a  book  reviewer,  identifying 
himself  with  Manager  H.  C.  Wyatt  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  McLain  &  Lehman 
of  Hazard's  Pavilion.  Since  that  time  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  energy  to  the  dramatic, 
musical  and  literary  events  of  this  city.  There 
has  never  been  a  Fiesta,  an  Elks'  Carnival,  or 
Shrine  Minstrel  or  Circus  given  in  the  city 
but  Mr.  Behymer  has  been  one  of  the  moving 
spirits.  And  to  Mr.  Behymer  is  also  due  the 
bringing  of  the  great  dramatic  and  musical 
attractions  which  have  given  Los  Angeles  a 
high  place  as  an  esthetic  certer,  notably  the 
Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Comoany,  Maurice 
Grau  Grand  Opera  Company,  Paderewski, 
Nordica,  Schumann-Heink,  Gadski,  not  over- 
looking the  divine  Bernhardt,  whom  he  guar- 
anteed $4,000  a  night  for  a  series  of  per- 
formances. It  was  also  through  his  influenct 
that  Adelina  Patti  was  brought  here.  La 
Boheme  received  its  first  production  in  Amer- 
ica wholly  through  his  efforts,  and  Mme. 
Melba  sang  the  role  of  "Mimi"  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  in  Hazzard's  Pavilion. 
We  might  mention  scores  of  other  notable 
productions  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Behymer's  ex- 
ertions if  space  permitted, 

Mr.  Behymer  is  manager  of  the  Auditorium. 
Theatre  Beautiful,  representing  the  Shubert 
interests  in  this  city;  also  of  the  Simpson 
Auditorium,  representing  all  the  leading  vocal- 
ists and  instrumentalists  of  the  musical  world ; 
has  been  manager  of  the  Los  Aneeles  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  its  first  organization, 
also  of  the  Woman's  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  1908  he  was  elected  Officer  of  the  Acad- 
emic of  the  French  Republic  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris,  and  six 
months  later  received  the  Decoration  of  the 
Palms  at  the  hands  of  the  same  organization. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  Lodge 
No.  99,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  has  participated  in 
all  their  work  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  Al  Alalaikah  Temple, 
A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  and  a  leading  member  of  many  musical 
and  dramatic  organizations  in  the  city. 

In  Mr.  Beh>TTier's  lovely  home  at  623  South 
Carondclet  Street,  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  most 
complete  musical  and  dramatic  libraries  on 
the  entire  coast.  His  home  circle  is  most 
charming  and  delightful,  and  the  recognized 
center  for  musical  and  literary  loving  people. 
Mr.  Behymer  is  justly  proud  of  his  three 
talented  children,  Glenarvon,  a  well  known 
lawyer  of  the  younger  school;  Miss  Enid,  a 
talented  musician,  and  Miss  Elsie  is  making 
a  reputation  for  literary  attainments.  Mrs. 
Behymer  has  been  the  President  of  the  Prog- 
ress Club  for  many  years  and  is  well  known 
in  social  and  literary  circles. 
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CLARK,  ION  LYMAN.  Real  Estate  Oper- 
ator, was  born  at  Fort  Gibson,  New  York,  in 
1854.  His  father  was  Judge  Chrk.  an  honored 
member  of  the  New  York  bar. 

Ill  health  during  childhood  prevented  Mr. 
Clark  from  attending  school  regularly,  and 
when  he  entered  Columbia  University  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  studies  from  the  same 
cause.  However,  he  has  learned  from  that  best 
of  all  universities,  the  school  of  experience. 
He  came  to  California  in  1887,  and  soon  after 
was  married  to  Jennie  Graven. 

Ever  since  locating  in  Los  Angeles  Mr. 
Clark  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  boosters 
for  the  city,  always  ready  to  do  his  part  and 
render  assistance  in  any  enterprise  looking  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  community. 

He  has  heavy  mining  interests  in  Nevada, 
notably  at  Virginia  City,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  chief  stockholders  of  one  of  the  largest 
companies. 


Several  years  ago  Mr.  Clark  visited  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  while  in  Honolulu  be- 
came impressed  with  the  urgent  need  of  an 
up-to-date  playhouse  in  that  beautiful  city. 
He  thought  it  over  and  discussed  it  with  the 
people  of  Honolulu  with  the  result  that  he 
is  now  in  that  city  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  a  fine  structure  to  be  known  as 
the  Auditorium  Theatre,  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  accommodate  the  big  attractions 
which  may  thus  be  inducted  to  undertake  the 
Oriental  tour. 

Mr.  Clark  has  served  two  terms  in  this 
city  as  Park  Commissioner,  and  was  the  mov- 
ing spirit  in  establishing  the  Zoo  at  Eastlake 
Park  and  the  Aviary  in  Hollenbeck  Park. 

He  has  dealt  extensively  in  real  estate  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a 
large  owner  of  Los  Angeles  realty. 
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JOHN    DEN  AIR 


DENAIR,  JOHN,  Capitalist,  was  born  in 
Duncannoti,  Pennsylvania,  near  Harrisburg,  in 
1847.  While  a  mere  lad  at  the  age  of  14  he 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  took  part  in 
many  of  the  greatest  battles,  notably  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  was  wounded  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  came  to  what  was  then  the 
west,  and  railroaded  in  Illinois,  working  on 
the  Illinois  Central  as  conductor,  superintend- 
ent, etc.,  for  a  number  of  years.  We  next 
find  Mr.  Denair  in  Texas  working  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  System,  where  he  was  con- 
ductor up  to  1885,  when  he  went  to  the  Santa 
Fe,  then  the  Atlantic  Pacific.  After  some 
time  spent  as  conductor  out  of  Needles,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
entire  division  from  Albuquerque ;  later  when 
that  position  was  abandoned  he  was  made 
division  superintendent  at  Needles,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  until  he  retired  about  four 
years  ago.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Denair  was  a  veteran  railroad  man,  having 
had  experience  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  service.  His  good  judgment  and  ability 
made  him  invaluable  to  the  Santa  Fe.  and 
when  he  voluntarily  retired  his  resignation 
was  accepted  reluctantly  by  the  Company. 

Mr.  Denair  was  married  in  San  Francisco 
to  Miss  Heister,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
ablest  journalists  in  the  early  history  of  that 
city.  His  wife  died  about  a  year  ago,  leaving 
him  one  son,  a  husky  lad  of  twelve. 

Mr.  Denair,  while  still  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, turned  his  attention  to  mining,  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  known  mining  men 


of  the  West.  His  varied  experience  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country  gave 
him  an  equipment  that  few  men  possess. 
While  he  had  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
mining  interests,  Mr.  Den'air  had  invested 
heavily  in  other  commercial  enterprises.  He 
is  founder  and  manager  of  the  Denair  Mer- 
cantile Land  &  Development  Company,  with 
$1,000,000  capitalization.  This  Company  has 
acquired  nine  thousand  acres  in  Stanislaus 
County.  Its  rapid  development  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  Mr.  Denair's  efforts  and  the  flour- 
ishing village  of  Denair  is  named  in  honor  of 
its  founder.  He  is  also^  the  owner  of  the 
Denair  Mercantile  Company  with  general 
stores  at  Amboy,  Bagdad,  Ludlow,  Golf  and 
several  other  points  in  Southern  California. 
He  says  he  engages  in  mining  just  for  the 
love  of  it.  but  after  all  this  is  the  most  effect- 
ive way  of  undertaking  any  enterprise,  and 
surely  Mr.  Denair's  success  in  his  undertak- 
ings bears  him  out  in  this   statement. 

Free-hearted  and  frank  in  all  transactions 
he  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes  and  holds 
them  firmly  by  guarding  their  interests  as  well 
as  his  own.  He  is  modest  almost  to  a  fault 
and  minimizes  the  importance  of  his  efforts. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  State  has  a  more 
deeply-seated  faith  in  the  future  of  Los  An- 
geles and  what  is  known  as  the  desert,  and  is 
doing  as  much  perhaps  as  any  other  man 
toward  the  development  of  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Denair  is  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
Elks'  Lodge  of  San  Bernardino. 
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OUT    WEST 


EDWARD   DOUBLE 


DOUBLE  EDWARD.  Perhaps  no  one  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  better  informed  in  the  oil 
business  than  is  Mr.  Double.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  has  been  identified  with  this  in- 
dustry, having  been  born  in  Titusvillc,  Penn- 
sylvania, October  15,  1871.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  after  having  secured  a  fairly  good  edu- 
cation in  public  schools,  Mr.  Double  served 
an  apprenticeship  learning  the  machinist 
trade,  after  which  several  years  were  spent  m 
the  oil  fields  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  years  in  which  he  learned  every 
branch  of  the  oil  industry  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  Double's  father  was  Scotch  and  his 
mother  German,  and  with  such  a  parentage  he 
could  not  be  other  than  a  painstaking  and 
thorough-going  man  of  affairs.  So  that  when 
in  the  year  1908  he  was  offered  a  lucrative  po- 
sition in  Cahfornia  he  was  thoroughly  equipped 
to  take  the  management  of  the  machine  shops 
of  the  Union  Oil  Company  at  Santa  Paula. 
This  position  he  held  until  1900.  when  he  or- 
ganized the  Union  Tool  Company  and  started 
the  manufacture  of  oil  well  supplies  with  the 
position  of  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager.    In  1901,  the  business  having  developed 


so  rapidly.  Mr.  Double  removed  the  plant  from 
Santa  Paula  to  this  city  and  has  conducted 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1908  he  incorporated 
the  Union  Tool  Company  and  American  En- 
gineering &  Foundry  Company,  by  which 
combinations  he  formed  the  largest  manufac- 
tory of  oil  well  supplies  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Their  plant  is  at  545  Mateo  Street,  where 
over  five  hundred  men  are  employed.  Mr. 
Double  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
handling  of  men,  and  his  reputation  for  fair- 
ness in  his  dealings  with  his  employes  has 
gained  him  the  respect  of  all. 

While  at  Santa  Paula  Mr.  Double  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Alice  Harper,  and  their  lovely 
home  at  2412  East  Fourth  Street  is  blessed 
with  one  child,  a  beautiful  girl. 

Only  recently  Mr.  Double  has  returned  from 
Chicago,  where  he  has  opened  a  branch  of  the 
Union  Tool  Company,  of  which  he  is  at  pres- 
ent the  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Double  is  a  member  of  the  Jonathan 
Club,  Sierra  Madre  Club  and  Union  League 
Club,  and  in  addition  to  his  heavy  business 
responsibilities  he  finds  time  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
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DICK    FERRIS 


DICK  FERRIS,  Theatrical  Manager  and 
General  Promoter.  To  try  to  do  justice  to 
Dick  Ferris  in  a  brief  space  of  a  few  hundred 
words  is  impossible.  He  is  only  a  little  past 
forty,  and  has  already  arrived,  as  one  of  his 
friends  says,  "with  both  feet."  Born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1867,  his  life  has  been  one 
ceaseless  round  of  activity.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  supporting  the  family  as  a  newsboy, 
and  from  that  time  until  he  came  to  California 
at  twenty-three  he  had  served  as  messenger  in 
a  law  office,  page  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
office,  and  rate  clerk  for  the  Wabash  Railway 
in  Chicago.  He  has  owned  and  operated  ten 
different  plays  and  companies  and  three  the- 
aters, one  for  four  years  in  Minneapolis;  has 
operated  stock  companies  in  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Duluth,  Omaha.  Seattle,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  He  has  given  numbers  of 
charitable  performances  and  managed  many 
more  for  others.  In  1908  Mr.  Ferris  became  in- 
terested in  aeronautics,  and  purchased  the  then 
famous  balloons,  **United  States"  and  "Amer- 
ica." The  United  States  won  and  brought 
from  France  to  this  country  the  international 
long  distance  trophy.  Both  balloons  were  en- 
tered in  the  international  race  in  Chicago,  July 
4,  1908.  and  won  second  and  third  prizes,  again 
at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  the  same  year,  and 
again  the  two  balloons  made  the  first  attempt 
to  cross  the  mountains  from  Los  Angeles.  One 
succeeded  in  going  as  far  east  as  Arizona. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  experience  with  these  bal- 
loons that  led  Mr.  Ferris  to  conceive  the 
first  international   Aviation   meet    in   Los   An- 


geles early  this  year.  This  was  one  of  the 
biggest  events  of  its  kind  ever  held,  but  it  is 
the  big  things  Dick  Ferris  has  always  pulled 
oflf.  He  conceived  and  managed  the  automobile 
show  at  Hamburger's,  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  country.  He  managed  the 
first  night  baseball  game  on  the  coast.  He 
gave  the  automobile  trophy  for  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica automobile  race,  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered attracted  national  attention.  He  has 
managed  the  greatest  theatrical  successes  ever 
brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  engagement 
of  the  Ferris  Stock  Company  at  the  Audi- 
torium. 

Mr.  Ferris's  wife  is  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plishes actress,  Florence  Stone,  who  is  admired 
by  all  theatre-going  people. 
He  IS  heavily  interested  in  mining  development 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  and  oil  lands  in 
Ventura  County  and  Utah ;  a  Director  in  the 
new  Golden  State  Life  Insurance  Company, 
whose  purpose  is  to  keep  California  money  at 
home;  also  President  of  the  Precious  Metals 
Development  Company,  and  Mt.  Nebo  Oil 
Company,  and  Director  in  numerous  other 
large  and  influential  corporations  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere.  He  is  proprietor  of  the  Dick 
Ferris  Stock  Company  and  the  Graustark 
Compnny. 

Anionc:  the  numerous  social  clubs.  Mr.  Ferris 
is  President  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association, 
Chicago  Yacht  Club,  K.  M.  K.  C,  Cairo  111., 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  Knight  Templar, 
Shriner,  Elk,  Knights  Pythias,  T.  M.  A.  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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OUT     WEST 


JAMES   A.    GIBSON 


GIBSON,  JAMES  A.,  Attorney-at-Law,  is 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  having  chosen  as 
his  l)irthplace  the  City  of  Boston,  August  18, 
1852.  His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Mary 
Gihson,  sturdy  New  England  stock,  from  which 
springs  the  men  of  action  who  have  helped  to 
make  our  great  West.  He  must  have  heard 
Greeley's  saying:  "Go  West,  young  man,  and 
grow  up  with  the  country,"  ifor  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  after  completing  a  high  school 
course  and  attending  a  business  college  in  his 
native  state,  he  came  to  California,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  in  1874,  where  he  completed  his 
schooling  later  on.  He  came  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  studied  law  with  William  M.  Greg- 
ory at  San  Bernardino,  where  he  was  admitted 
lo  the  bar.  Mr.  Gibson  made  a  brilliant  career 
as  an  attorney.  In  1884  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Bernardino 
County,  receiving  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioner of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
in  1889. 

Judge  Gibson  early  realized  the  marvelous 
possibilities  of  our  State's  natural  resources, 
and  that  water  was  the  one  thing  needed  to 
make  the  barren  valleys  give  up  their  treas- 
ures of  wealth.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Bear  Land  &  Water  Company,  and  the 
prime  mover  in  the  construction  of  the  great 
Bear  Valley  dam  and  irrigation  system,  which 
made  possible  the  inland  empire,  of  which 
beautiful  Redlands  is  the  nucleus. 

To  the  casual  tourist  who  goes  into  ecstasies 
over  the  charms  of  Redlands,  the  source  of  it 


all— the  water— means  little,  but  at  the  time  of 
its  conception  the  Bear  Valley  Dam  was  a 
daring  enterprise  and  only  men  of  vision  like 
Judge  Gibson  and  those  he  inspired  with  his 
idea  could  look  across  from  San  Bernardino 
to  the  barren  hills  where  now  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  charming  cities  stands,  and  dream 
such  dreams  as  have  been  made  come  true. 

In  1894  Judge  Gibson  married  Miss  Gertrude 
Van  Norman,  and  two  years  later  removed  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  since  resided,  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law.  The  family  con- 
sists of  five — Mary  Gibson  Kinksbury,  James 
A..  Martha,  and  Horace  P. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
attorneys  in  this  city,  one  of  the  real  big  men 
in  his  profession.  He  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Gibson,  Trask,  Dunn  &  Crutcher, 
counsel  for  the  Huntington  interests,  with 
offices  in  the  Pacific  Electric  Building.  For  a 
term  of  years  Judge  Gibson  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  California  Archaeological  So- 
ciety of  America.  He  is  also  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Club,  Jonathan  Club. 
Union  League  Club,  and  of  the  University  Club 
of  Redlands.  Judge  Gibson  is  one  of  the  rec- 
ognized men  of  large  affairs  of  this  city,  and 
has  been  identified  with  every  enterprise  look- 
ing to  the  State's  development. 

Opportunities  not  a  few  have  from  time  to 
time  presented  themselves  urging  for  public 
service  in  politics,  but  the  Judge  has  declined, 
preferring  to  render  what  services  he  could 
as  a  private  citizen. 
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GEORGE    GRANT    GILLETTE 


GILLETTE,  GEORGE  GRANT.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  the  oil 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  inclusion  of  a  chronicle 
of  the  boundless  energy  and  administrative 
skill  of  one  of  its  later  acquisitions  in  the 
person  of  George  Grant  Gillette.  Mr.  Gillette 
allied  himself  with  the  business  interests  of 
Los  Angeles  in  February,  1908,  and  since  that 
time  has  blazed  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
industry  to  which  he  is  devoting  his  entire 
time  and  attention.  He  was  born  in  Galena, 
Illinois,  in  the  year  1870.  His  father,  James 
A.  Gillette,  carried  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
Old  England,  and  his  mother,  the  inflexibility, 
perseverance  and  conscience  of  a  Scotch  an- 
cestry. With  this  heritage  a  man  must  suc- 
ceed. Having  passed  his  early  years  under 
these  stern  and  character-fixing  influences,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
from  which  in  due  time  he  was  graduated. 
Having  completed  his  academic  training,  he 
decided  upon  a  business  career,  and  to  that  end 
completed  a  business  education  at  the  Central 
Business  College  at  Sedalia,  Missouri. 

In  the  year  1895,  Mr.  Gillette  was  married  to 
Miss  Amanda  E.  Baumbaugh.    Their  union  has 


been  blessed  with  two  beautiful  children, 
Waldo  A.,  born  on  February  21,  1898.  and 
Helen  Bernice,  born  on  January  2,  1909.  Their 
home  is  located  in  the  aristocratic  Westmore- 
land Place. 

Mr.  Gillette's  interests  extend  to  all  of  the 
oil  fields  in  the  Southwest  and  bespeak  for 
him  a  bountiful  fortune  in  the  near  future.  In 
addition  to  his  private  holdings  he  is  heavily 
interested  in  the  following  well-known  cor- 
porations :  The  Cleveland  Oil  Company,  c*' 
which  he  is  the  Vice-President;  the  Bankers' 
Oil  Company,  and  the  California  Midway  Oil 
Company,  in  both  of  which  last  two  named 
companies  he   is  a  Director. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillette  circulate  in  the  exclu- 
sive social  sets  of  the  city,  of  which  they  ar'* 
popular  members.  They  arc  members  of  the 
Los  Anpeles  Country  Club.  In  addition  to  this 
Mr.  Gillette  is  an  invaluable  member  of  the 
Union  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  California 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Mines,  the  Sierra  Madre  Club,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Benevolent 
and  Patriotic  Order  of  Elks.  He  maintains  a 
fine  suite  of  offices  at  Numbers  426,  427  and 
428  of  the  H.  W.  Hellman  Building,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Spring  streets, 
this  city. 
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HAUSER,  HENRY,  Railroad  Contractor. 
Civilization  did  not  begin  until  man  had  learned 
to  build  bridges.  Through  countless  ages 
primitive  man  slowly  journeyed  around  the 
chasm  and  laboriously  rafted  across  the  river 
piece-meal  and  not  until  he  had  learned  to 
fashion  the  truss  and  span  did  he  really  con- 


HENRY    HAUSER 


quer  environment.  The  name  of  the  inventor 
of  the  bridge  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but 
he  was  a  benefactor. 

Plenry  Hauser  builds  railroads — builds  big 
things — big  bridges — big  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  big  communities.  He  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1855,  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
into  Illinois,  took  a  civil  engineering  course 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

He  later  associated  himself  with  the  Santa 
Fe  and  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  its 
engineering  department.  During  his  ten  years' 
service  with  this  Company  he  built  most  of 
the  bridges  for  their  transcontinental  line. 
Later  Mr.  Hauser  accepted  the  management 
of  the  B.  Lantry  &  Sons  Company,  one  of  the 
biggest  contracting  concerns  iri  the  country, 
which  post  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  He  came 
to  California  in  1900  from  Arizona,  where 
work  had  kept  him  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Sharp- 
Hauser  Contracting  Company,  which  succeeded 
the  Lantry  Company.  Last  fall  Mr.  Hauser 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Sharp-Hauser  Com- 
pany and  organized  the  Hauser  Contracting 
Company,  with  offices  in  the  Central  Building. 

He  was  married  in  1904  to  Margaret  Surg- 
ner  and  has  an  elegant  home  at  981  St.  An- 
drews Place.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  and  -a  thirty-second  degree  Mason. 


HUPP,  GEORGE  STROTHER,  Attorney- 
at-Law.  Among  the  rising  attorneys  he  gives 
promise  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  up- 
building of  larger  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Hupp 
must  be  counted.  He  is  a  native  son,  having 
been  born  in  Nevada  City,  December  13,  1873. 
His  parents  were  George  S.  Hupp  and  Rachel 
Agnes  Cross.  He  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1882,  was  educated  in  the  Los  Angeles  High 
School  and  under  private  tutors.  He  has  had 
an  admirable  preparation  for  his  hfe  work  and 
enters  his  career  under  auspices  which  bespeak 
his  a  successful  career.  He  read  law  under 
his  uncle,  W.  N.  Cross,  one  of  the  ablest  at- 
torneys of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  Superior 
Judge  in  Tulare  County.  His  special  line  will 
be  civil  practice  and  constitutional  law,  in 
which  branch  he  is  rated  very  high,  both  here 
and  in  San  Francisco.    Mr.  Hupp  is  a  member 


GEORGE  STROTHER   HUPP 


of  the  Athletic  Club  and  Gun  Club,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Chess  Club  of  this 
city.  He  is  an  active  and  prominent  member 
of  the  order  of  Native  Sons,  a  Mason,  and  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  Order  Odd  Fellows. 
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JULIL'S   HA  USER. 


HAUSER,  JULIUS.  The  name  spells 
Hauser  Packing  Company,  a  concern  which 
started  twenty-eight  years  ago  as  a  small  re- 
tail butcher  business,  and  today  is  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  establishment  of  its  kind  on 
the  Western  Slope.  That  Mr.  Hauser's  policy 
has  been  successful,  the  great  new  plant  cov- 
ering twenty  acres  at  Ninth  and  Santa  Fe 
avenue,  Los  Angeles,  bears  ample  and  con- 
vincing proof.  Julius  Hauser's  lieutenants  are 
his  five  sons,  each  of  whom  in  his  own  par- 
ticular department  is  an  efficient  leader  of  the 
force,  and  loyally  working  together  toward  a 
common  end,  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  best  packing-house  products  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  house  of  Hauser  stands  for  quality 
and  purity  in  these  products,  and  it  is  saying 
much  to  mention  the  fact  that  through  all  the 
embalmed  beef  scandal  and  packing-house  in- 
vestigation, no  breath  of  suspicion  ever  rested 
on  the  Hauser  Packing  Company.  He  who 
makes  shoddy  clothes  and  shoes  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  who  adulterates  and  produces  unwhole- 
some food  is  a  criminal  of  the  worst  type,  and 
the  establishment  that  has  for  its  watchword 
the  production  of  good,  wholesome  food  stuff 
of  whatever  nature  is  rendering  a   service  to 


society,  particularly  in  these  times  when  shams 
of  every  kind  seem  to  be  the  style. 

Julius  Hauser  is  a  native  of  Germany,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Krezengen,  Baden,  in  1847. 
What  education  young  Julius  received  was  in 
the  schools  of  his  fatherland ;  in  1867  he 
came  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York,  and 
for  three  years  worked  at  "anything  he  could 
find  to  do,"  including  coal  mining,  farming, 
etc.  Meanwhile,  he  had  contracted  a  case  of 
"Western  fever,"  and  in  the  spring  of  1870 
concluded  to  come  to  California.  Twelve  years 
were  spent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
and  it  was  not  until  1882  that  he  finally  located 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr,  Hauser  in  1878  married  Catherine  Her- 
gett.  Five  stalwart  sons  and  one  daughter 
constitute  the  family. 

In  addition  to  the  founding  and  devcl()|)ment 
of  immense  business,  Mr.  Hauser  has  found 
time  to  mingle  with  the  various  activities  of 
development  of  Los  Angeles,  and  every  cause 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  has 
found  him  an  ardent  supporter.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  fraternal  orders,  among  them 
the  Elks,  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Shriners. 
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\V.    F.    HOLT 


HOLT,  W.  R,  settled  in  Southern  California 
ten  years  ago  and  entered  almost  immediately 
upon  a  series  of  great  activities.  The  develop- 
ment and  transformation  of  the  Colorado  desert 
of  former  times  into  the  rich  Imperial  VaHcy 
of  today  was  then  in  its  initial  stages.  Men 
had  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  turning  the 
abundant  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  upon 
the  vast  delta  which  had  been  built  up  by  nges 
of  overflow,  but  the  task  was  fraught  with  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties ;  at  last  it  was 
undertaken,  and  Mr.  Holt  was  one  of  the  ti'.on 
who  had  absolute  faith  in  the  outcome.  He 
determined  to  invest  his  efforts  and  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  development  of  the 
region.  He  was  not  directly  connected  with 
the  chief  enterprise,  that  of  bringing  the  vvnter 
into  the  valley,  but  he  was  the  greatest  jingle 
influence  in  almost  every  other  line  of  work, 
beginning  with  the  introduction  of  the  t<le- 
phone  and  going  on  through  town-building, 
banks,  railroads,  and  a  group  of  similar  enter- 
prises which  went*  to  the  making  of  civiliza- 
tion in  what  was  but  a  few  years  since  a  voice- 
less wilderness. 

Mr.  Holt  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Mis- 
souri. January  18,  1864,  and  is  today  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  was  the  son  of  James  H. 
and  Catherine  Brantley  Holt.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Fannie  Jones,  oil  Gait,  Missouri,  Aueust 
16.  1885.  and  they  have  two  dauc^hters,  Chloe 
and  Catherine,  born  June  26,  1886,  and  May 
29.   1881,   respectively. 

Mr.  Holt  obtained  all  bis  education  in  the 
country  schools  in  Missouri,  which  he  attended 


for  five  months  in  the  winter,  working  hard  on 
the  farm  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  fact, 
he  looked  after  and  fed  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle  and  other  stock  mornings  and  even- 
ings while  he  went  to  school. 

He  got  his  business  start  as  a  merchant  and 
farmer  in  Northern  Missouri.  Coming  to  the 
Southwest,  he  first  settled  in  Arizona,  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  banks  at  Safford  and  Globe. 
He  came  to  California  in  1900,  settling  at  Red- 
lands,  where  he  now  lives,  and  where  he  has 
a  beautiful  home  of  Mission  architecture. 

He  entered  almost  immediately  upon  the  Im- 
perial Valley  enterprises.  He  built  a  part  of 
the  canal  system:  established  the  telephone 
business:  started  four  newspapers:  began  the 
construction  of  the  present  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  line,  which  he  subsequently  sold  out: 
built  the  Holton  Inter-Urban  Railway;  estab- 
lished five  electric  light  .systems  in  the  five 
towns  of  the  valley;  btiilt  three  power  plants 
and  several  ice  and  gas  plants;  started  five  of 
the  towns,  and  furnished  most  of  the  money  to 
establish  creameries,  packing-houses  and  other 
industrial  enterprises. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Holt  is  President  of  the 
Holton  Power  Company.  Holton  Inter-Urbar 
Railway  Company,  Imperial  Valley  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  El  Centro  Cold  Storage  Company, 
and  Director  in  the  Golden  State  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  several  olher  corporations, 
including  banks.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order  and  of  the  Christian  Church.  Few 
men  have  so  much  to  show  for  a  ten-years' 
residence  in  a  State,  and  he  is  yet  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  usefulness. 
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A.    H.    KOEBIG 


KOEBIG,  A.  H.,  Consulting  Engineer,  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  born  in  1852,  educated  in 
the  Government  schools  of  his  native  land  and 
at  the  University  of  Karlsruhe  at  Flcidelburg 
and  several  of  the  noted  universities  of  Europe. 
He  has  enviable  reputation  both  in  America 
and  foreign  countries  as  a  consulting  engineer 
of  high  attainment,  having  been  identified  with 
a  number  of  important  enterprises  both  here 
and  in  Germany.  His  thirst  for  adventure  led 
him  into  the  Franco-Prussian  War  at  the  age 
of  18,  where  he  served  with  credit,  attaining 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry, 
being  retained  by  the  Government  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  the  engineering  department. 

Mr.  Koebig  came  to  America  in  1884,  and 
immediately  entered  into  active  service  in  New 
York  City  as  a  civil  and  consulting  engineer. 
He  settled  in  California  and  plunged  at  once 
into  active  development  of  the  industries  of 
the  State  in  railroad  building  and  other  im- 
provement enterprises,  planning  harbors,  rail- 
roads, and  other  work,  and  served  as  assistant 
and  resident  engineer  for  railroads.  Later  he 
became  chief  engineer  for  irrigation  systems  in 
Southern  California,  including  the  building  of 
dams  and  other  structures.    He  was  for  a  time 


consulting  engineer  for  the  largest  irrigation 
work  and  the  most  extensive  electric  light 
plants  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Koebig 
has  always  been  an  energetic  worker — a  ver- 
itable dynamo  of  energy — and  his  capacity  for 
bringing  things  to  pass  reminds  one  of  the 
strenuous  Teddy.  At  present  he  occupies  offices 
in  the  Broadway  Central  Building,  where  he 
has  a  library  well  stocked  with  valuable  records 
of  Los  Angeles  and  California  pertaining  to 
general  construction  work.  Mr.  Koebig's  par- 
ents, Christian  and  Julie  Koebig,  died  in  Ger- 
many. W.  C.  Koebig,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
sons,  is  a  medical  student  of  great  promise; 
A.  H.  Koebig,  Jr.,  is  a  civil  engineer  associated 
with  his  father,  and  Curt  L  Koebig,  a  bank 
clerk.  Mr.  Koebig  is  identified  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Club,  San  Gabriel  Country  Club,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  University  Club  of 
Redlands,  California.  Mr.  Koebig  has  a  win- 
ning personality,  has  a  thorough  equipment, 
is  fitted  for  the  handling  of  big  enterprises,  the 
big  enterprises  have  come  to  him  in  conse- 
quence. These  have  given  him  an  unusually 
wide  acquaintance,  and  he  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  man  of  influence  and  affairs. 
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JOSEPH   R.   LOFTUS 


LOFTUS,  JOSEPH  R.,  "Planted  the  first 
cotton  in  Imperial  Valley."  If  this  were  all 
one  could  say  of  a  man  it  would  entitle  him  to 
have  his  name  written  large  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  "He  planted  the  first  cotton  in  Im- 
perial Valley,"  did  Joseph  R.  Loftus,  traveler, 
organizer  and  promoter.  Through  his  efforts 
thousands  of  families  have  builded  prosperous 
homes  where  once  the  desert  held  full  sway. 
Mr.  Loftus  is  the  father  of  cotton  in  California. 
He  not  only  planted  the  first  cotton,  but  erected 
the  first  gin  at  El  Centro,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  the  growth  of  that 
country.  The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  was  formerly  grown  is 
pronounced  a  benefactor,  and  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  man  who  establishes  a  new  indus- 
try— an  industry  which  adds  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  exotic  products,  which  California 
can  produce  better  than  in  their  native  clime — 
an  industry  which  will  add  millions  of  wealth 
to  the  State?  Such  a  man  deserves  high  rank 
among  State  builders.  And  not  many  men 
combine  the  genius  to  conceive  a  brilliant  en- 
terprise and  the  ability  to  carry  it  through  to 
a  successful  consummation,  but  this  is  what 
Mr.  Loftus  has  accomplished  to  an  enviable 
degree. 


Mr.  Loftus  is  one  of  something  like  fifty 
thousand  lowans  who  have  chosen  Southern 
California  as  the  land  of  their  adoption.  He 
was  born  in  Keokuk  in  1864 — could  not  "join 
the  war"  because  he  wasn't  old  enough,  but 
that  was  not  his  fault.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  and  the  State 
University  at  Iowa  City. 

As  early  as  1887  he  was  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  in  Denver,  and  three  years  later 
was  married  to  Mary  Van  Meter,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  making  a  honeymoon  trip  to  China, 
Japan  and  Alaska,  which  occupied  about  a 
year.  There  are  four  children,  Mary  Francis, 
Ellen  R.  Ruth,  Roger  Van  Meter,  and  Mar- 
garet Isabella — no  race  suicide  here.  We  next 
find  Mr.  Loftus  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
oil  business  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  in 
1905  he  came  to  California  and  organized  the 
Arrowhead  Realty  Corporation.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  development  work 
and  real  estate  in  Los  Angeles,  Monrovia  and 
Imperial  Valley. 

Mr.  Loftus  is  President  of  the  J.  R.  Loftus 
Company,  California  Cotton  Company,  Ameri- 
can Nile  Cotton  Company,  and  Director  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  Oil  &  Cotton  Company. 
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PECKHA^f.  GEORGE  C,  Realty  Dealer, 
was  born  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1871,  receiving  his  academic  train- 
ing at  Buckley  College,  New  London,  of  that 


GEORGE    C.    PECKHAM 


State.  He  moved  to  Dakota  in  the  early  '90s 
and  for  several  years  conducted  an  extensive 
mercantile  and  agricultural  business  in  that 
State,  meanwhile  imbibing  the  true  western 
spirit  which  made  him  a  factor  in  this  city's 
marvelous  growth.  He  came  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1904,  and  notwithstard'ng  that  the  "wise 
ones"  were  saying  all  sorts  of  thines  about 
the  mushroom  growth  of  this  city  and  sudden 
collapse,  he  foresaw  the  great  metropolis 
stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  and 
made  a  plunge  into  the  work  of  helping  bring 
it  to  pass.  He  has  aided  largely  in  developing 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  subdividing 
and  improving  a  number  of  important  tracts 
such  as  the  Olivita  tract,  Magnolia  Place,  and 
Moneta  Avenue  Square,  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducting a  large  general  real  estate  business. 
Of  late  he  has  turned  his  attention  more  to 
the  subdivision  of  agricultural  properties. 
Aside  from  his  extensive  real  estate  property 
Mr.  Peckham  is  President  of  the  National  Car 
Seal  Manufacturing  Company,  capitalized  at 
two  million,  manufacturing  the  widely  known 
Estell  Car  Seal. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  auto- 
ist,  belonging  to  several  automobile  clubs.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  No.  99 
^f  Los  Angeles. 


STILSON,  FIELDING  J.  Amongst  the 
younger  business  men  of  Los  Angeles  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  there  is  none  standing 
higher  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  this 
community  than  Fielding  Johnson  Stilson. 
Early  in  manhood  Mr.  Stilson  took  his  stand 
in  the  business  life  of  Los  Angeles.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  he  entered  the  real 
estate  field,  in  which  he  achieved  a  conspicuous 
success,  culminating  in  the  year  1904  in  tho 
organization  of  the  Fielding  J.  Stilson  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  business  and 
suburban  realty  and  stocks  and  bonds.  It  has 
a  paid  capital  of  $150,000.  In  addition  to  his 
business  activities  Mr.  Stilson  has  found  time 
to  maintain  active  connection  with  the  political 
and  social  life  of  the  city.  He  is  a  menioer 
of  the  following  organizations :  The  Caiifornia 
Club,  the  University  Club,  St.  Paul's  Vestry, 
the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club,  the  City  Club, 
the  University  of  California  Club,  the  Scribes' 
Club,  the  Association  of  College  Men,  the  Los 
Angeles  Stock  Exchange,  the  hamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Municipal  League.  At  this  t-me 
he  is  Governor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stock  Ex- 
change and  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Chamber  of  Mines.  Jn  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  served  in  numerous  public  capac- 


FIELDING   J.    STILSON 


ities.  True  to  the  spirit  of  the  West,  hh  edu- 
cation was  completed  in  this  State,  hia  final 
work  having  been  done  at  the  University  of 
California.  In  June,  1904,  he  was  mairiod  to 
Miss  Viola  Rosamond  Winter.  Wilijam  Win- 
ter, aged  4  years,  and  Rosamond,  aged  3  years, 
make  merry  their  fireside.  They  maintain  a 
delightful  home  at  1044  Kensington  Road. 
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HORACE    MARVIN    RUSSELL 


RUSSELL,  HORACE  MARVIN.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago  to  venture  south  of  the  Temple 
Block  required  courage,  for  it  took  one  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Russell  did  it,  however,  and  built  the  first  brick 
block  south  of  First  street,  where  the  Orpheum 
now  stands,  but  he  had  early  formed  the 
habit  of  standing  out  in  front,  for  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  Company 
F,  November  4,  1861,  and  he  stayed  with  it 
until  the  war  was  over,  the  last  one  and  a 
half  years  as  a  scout  under  General  Blunt's 
command. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Jamestown.  New 
York,  May  13,  1846.  His  parents  were  George 
W.  and  Abigail  Olds  Russell.  They  early  emi- 
grated to  what  was  then  the  "Wild  West"  and 
settled  in  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  and  what  edu- 
cation he  received  was  in  the  schools  of  that 
place.  After  his  return  from  the  war  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  young  Russell  bought  a  yoive  of 
oxen  and  a  wagon  with  what  money  he  had 
saved  during  his  service,  and  drove  across  the 
plains  to  Denver,  making  the  trip  in  five 
months.  He  immediately  plunged  into  varied 
activities  of  the  frontier,  lumber,  mining  and 
contracting.  He  furnished  the  lumber  and  ties 
for  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
Laramie  Plains.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Cheyenne,  erecting  the  first  house  in  that 
place.  He  ran  a  saw-mill  in  Leadville  at  the 
beginning  of  the  boom,  supplying  the  first  lum- 
ber for  building  at  that  place,  and  established 
the  stage  line  between  Leadville  and  Webster, 
the  railroad  terminus.  The  high  altitude  forced 


him  to  return  to  Denver,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. Ill  health  finally  drove  him  to  California, 
where  he  arrived  in  1882.  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  remained 
since.  In  1885  Mr.  Russell  opened  a  real  estate 
office  at  the  corner  of  Temple  and  Spring 
streets,  then  the  business  center  of  the  town, 
and  later  in  1887  took  a  partner,  operating 
under  the  firm  name  of  Russell  &  Cox  Com- 
pany. Meanwhile,  he  had  been  turning  his 
attention  to  mining,  and  in  1889  commenced 
operating  in  Mexico,  developing  the  famous 
Arroyo  mine,  which  proved  a  rich  producer. 
Mr.  Russell  owned  and  operated  this  property 
with  a  partner  until  1891.  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Arroyo  Consolidated  Gold  Min- 
ing Company,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  He 
was  general  manager  up  to  1908. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
California  Club,  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Jonathan  Club,  but  resigned,  a  charter  member 
of  the  Municipal  League,  a  member  of  good 
standing  of  the  first  degree  Masonry  and  of 
the  diflFerent  degrees  up  to  the  thirty-second, 
has  a  life  membership  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Commandery  No.  9.  Knights  Templar,  is  a  life 
member  of  Al  Maliakah  Temple  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  is  on  the  retired  list  as  Major  of  the 
National  Guard  of  California. 

Mr.  Russell  has  been  twice  married,  in  1883 
to  Hannah  A.  Anderson,  Toledo  Ohio,  who 
died  in  1895,  and  in  1898  to  Laura  B.  Keating. 
They  occupy  an  elegant  home  at  718  West 
Adams  street  and  are  prominent  in  the  social 
life  of  the  city. 
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SCHLOESSER,  ALFRED  GUIDO  RU- 
DOLPH, Capitalist;  by  education  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Chicago.  Ill,  April 
19,  185L  His  father,  Rudolph  Schloesser;  his 
mother,  Amalia  Hoffmann. 

Rudolph  Schloesser  (the  father),  successful 
banker  and  real  estate  investor,  built  one  of 
the  first  pretentious  office  and  banking  build- 
ings in  Chicago,  immediately  after  the  great 
conflagration  of  1871.  known  as  "The  Schloes- 
ser Block."  A  great  aunt  of  Rudolph,  by  her 
beautiful  soprano  voice,  won  the  heart  of  Count 
Von  HopfFgarten,  lord  chamberlain  to  King 
Fredericw  William  the  Third,  of  Prussia, 
whose  court  she  graced  on  several  gala  occa- 
sions, always  charming  an  assemblage  by  her 
artistic  musical  gifts. 

Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Attorney,  uncle  of  Dr. 
Schloesser,  served  as  lieutenant  governor  with 
Hon.  Richard  Yates,  famous  as  Governor  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Hoffman,  by  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality and  eloquent  oratory,  induced  many  a 
farmer's  son  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  He  further  distinguished  himself, 
during  the  Civil  War,  by  not  only  organizing, 
but  fully  arming  and  equipping  a  company  of 
cavalry — known  as  the  Hoffman  Dragoons — at 
his  own  expense;  which  loyalty  merited  him 
the  close  friendship  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Schloesser  married  Emma  M.  R.  Mac- 
Donell,  daughter  of  General  A.  A.  MacDonell, 
in  Chicago,  November  10,  1874.  Their  children 
are:  Alexander  R.,  city  engineer  of  Holly- 
wood; Jeannette  A.  (Barnett),  Francis  H. 
(Stone),  and  Daisy  A.  The  Doctor  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  the  public  schools 
and  Prof.  Belleke's  LL.  D..  select  high  school 


of  Chicago,  and  Lutheran  College  at  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.  Was  graduated  at  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago  (now  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Chicago)  in  1871,  after  which 
he  took  post-graduate  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Wurtzburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris  and 
London;  volunteering  as  assistant  physician 
in  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1873.  The  Doctor  is 
the  author  of  several  scientific  works;  is  a 
licentiate  of  the  State  of  California. 

Attracted  by  the  climate,  environment  and 
people  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Schloesser,  in  1890, 
elected  to  mike  his  permanent  residence  in 
Southern  California.  Is  mainly  engaged  at 
present  in  centralizing  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood  his  somewhat  extensive  Chicago 
holdings,  prominent  among  which  is  the  north- 
west corner  of  Adams  and  La  Salle  streets, 
upon  which  stands  the  $1,5(X),(XX)  bank  and 
office  structure,  known  as  the  Corn  Exchange 
National  Bank.  However,  being  possessed  of 
an  active,  energetic  temperament,  and  a  de- 
cided taste  for  real  estate  deals,  the  Doctor 
has  opened  up  a  department  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  J.  G.  Barnett.  who  is  General  Agent 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Insurance  Company  of 
Providence.  R.  I.,  for  the  State  of  California, 
in  suite  222-23  Centr-^l  Building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying,  sellin<<  and  exchanging  im- 
proved and  unimproved  realty. 

Schloesser  Terrace  at  Hollywood,  Cnlifornia, 
with  its  Glengarrv"^  Castle,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, will  bo  the  permanent  home  of  Dr. 
ScbIoes«ier.  The  Doctor  is  a  Mason,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hollywood  Club.  Hollywood  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Los  Aneeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Jonathan  Club. 
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WEBSTER.  ALFRED  FRANCIS.    Born  in 
Minneapolis,  July  23,  1868.     His  parents  were 
Stanford  and  Jennie  Webster.     He  was  mar- 
ried in  1889  to  Anna  Woodbury,  and  in  1902 
came  to   California.     At  the  age  of  eighteen 
Mr.  Webster  went  to  Wyoming  as  a  cowboy, 
and   for  two  years  rode  the  range,  gathering 
experience  such  as  can  only  be  secured  in  the 
wild  and  open,  imbibing  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  appreciation  for  the  big  things  which  only 
the  boundless  plains  can  give.     Mr.   Webster 
worked  two  years  with  Marshall  Field  of  Chi- 
cago,   and   afterwards   in    Omaha   engaged    in 
the   photograph    and    music   business.      Mean- 
while he  had  picked  up  a  pretty  fair  education 
from  the  high  schools  of  Nebraska  and  later 
took  a  business  course  in  Omaha.    For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  employed  in  the  passenger 
department    of   the    Burlington   Railroad,   and 
later   came   to   Denver,   engaging   in   the    real 
estate    business.      Since   coming   to   California 
Mr.   Webster  has  given   his   attention   to   real 
estate,   promoting   and   putting   through    some 
of  the  larj?est  enterprises   in  this  part   of  the 
country.     In   company  with   Nat   Goodwin   he 
has   purchased    1000   acres   of   land   near   San 
Jacinto,  and  is  now  engaged  in  making  one  of 
the  best  stock  farms  in  Southern  Cahfornia  on 
this  property.     Mr.  Webster  is  organizer  and 
president  of  the  A.  F.  Webster  Company  and 
the  A.  F.  Wc])stcr  Investment  Company,  with 
offices  at  418  Mason  Building.    He  has  chosen 
Ocean  Park  as  his  place  of  residence,  where 
he  has  an  elegant  home,  and  where  the  Web- 
sters  are  the  leaders  in  the  social  life  of  the 
place.     Mr.  Webster  was  Chairman  and   Sec- 
retary of  the  Republican  Central  Committee  of 
Nebraska,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  political  affairs  of  the  community. 
He   is   a   member   of   the    Breakers'    Club    of 
Ocean  Park,  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks,  a  Mason  of  hiph  degree,  and  a 
member  of  the  Kniglits  Pythias. 


WILKES  WHEATLEY 


WHEATLY,  WILKES,  Lumberman.  When 
we  have  built  a  city  the  architect,  the  con- 
tractor, the  builder,  the  mason,  the  painter,  the 
decorator,  come  in  for  their  share  of  praise, 
but  could  we  build  a  city  without  lumber? 
And  where  does  the  lumberman  come  in — the 
man  who  goes  into  the  forest  and  brings  out 
the  timber,  fashioning  it  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct ready  for  the  builder's  need?  Shouldn't 
he  be  considered?  Hasn't  he  rendered  a  ser- 
vice worthy  of  at  least  honorable  mention? 

Mr.  Wheatly  is  a  lumberman  of  the  type 
who  build  cities— build  big  things.  The  Con- 
solidated Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  is 
Vice-President  and  Manager,  has  dug  a  chan- 
nel a  mile  long  from  Old  Wilmington  to  its 
immense  plant  at  the  head  of  Wilmington  Bay. 
bringing  Los  Angeles  two  miles  nearer  to  deep 
sea  wharfage  than  heretofore,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  four  railroads  cen- 
tering at  their  plant  have  constructed  a  2,000- 
foot  wharf.  This  work  has  entailed  a  cost  of 
$250,000,  being  the  most  extensive  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Wheatly  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  bom 
in  St.  Louis.  His  father  was  W.  J.  Wheatly 
from  the  "blue  grass"  state,  and  his  mother 
was  Gabrell  T.  Henry  from  Virginia,  a  niece  of 
Patrick  Henry. 

After  completing  his  education  at  the  Wash- 
ington University  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Wheatly 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  married  Louise 
Rogers  in  1882. 

He  came  to  California  in  1886  and  associ- 
ated himself  with  the  Chas.  Nelson  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  and  for  ten  years  was  their 
foreign  representative,  visiting  all  the  impor- 
tant seaports  of  the  world,  such  as  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Japan,  China,  Phillipine  Islands,  Aus- 
tralia, Siberia  and  European  ports.  In  1901 
Mr.  Wheatly  came  to  Los  Angeles  to  take 
charge  of  the  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Lum- 
ber Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Jonathan  Club  and 
the  Country  Gub  of  Ocean  Park. 
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THE  FABULOUS 

By  R.  C.  PiTzER. 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

TH^  WRATH  OF  THE  HILLS. 

HE  question  brought  Scammel  to  his  senses.  "Answer 
nothing/'  he  said  in  a  moment;  "only  he's  a  moon- 
shiner; peddles  tin  dippers  and  bug-jumps,  and  I  don't 
want  him  around.  He  ain't  got  any  business  here." 
"You  no  longer  have  anything  official  to  say,  Mr. 
Scammel,"  June  retorted.  "For  the  sake  of  my  father's  memory, 
I've  kept  you  on  as  foreman  year  after  year,  when  I  suspected 
you  to  be  untrustworthy.  Now  I  find,  what  I  have  long  thought, 
that  you  are  wholly  without  conscience.  You  have  betrayed  Mr. 
Winne  shamefully;  you  have  bought  desperadoes  and  criminals  to 
waylay  him  and  secure  his  map, — and  you  his  partner!  What  is 
more,  you  have  even  hired  your  tools  to  turn  against  their  own 
accomplice,  and  your  own  son;  it  is  no  fault  of  your  craft  and 
cunning  that  you  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Fabulous  now.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  your  plotting  and  treachery  have  been  worse 
than  wasted,  for  you  are  no  longer  foreman  of  our  ranch.  I  will 
speak  to  mother  when  I  return.  We  will  not  have  near  us  the 
companion  of  rustlers.  For  what  I  know,"  she  cried,  "you  have 
been  their  comrade  all  these  years!  For  what  I  know  you  and 
Downing  have  given  them  hundreds  of  our  cattle  every  summer! 
I  never  wish  to  see  either  of  you  again!  You  may  follow  your 
friend,"  she  added,  waving  her  hand.  "We  don't  want  you  near 
us.     You — you  contaminate  everything!" 

The  outburst  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  even  to  June,  and  at 
its  end  she  stood  flushed  and  quivering,  while  the  men  stared  at 
her. 

"I  guess  they  won't  go  just  now,"  Luke  said.  "They'll  stay 
here  with  Murphy  or  some  one  until  Tracey  and  I  can  get  to  the 
gulch.  We  are  not  going  to  have  any  one  butting  in.  Scammel, 
you  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  Fabulous,  if  you  ever  had  any 
right.     I  am  going  to  take  Bud  Tracey  there.    The  mine  is  his." 

"I  think  you  owe  me  a  minute  or  two,  June,"  Dow  put  in; 
"you've  said  some  rather  hard  things  about  me,  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  are  all  partly  true — ^but  only  partly  true.  I  came 
back  at  Dad  when  he  got  my  letter,  yet  that  was  justifiable,  wasn't 
it?  As  for  the  letter  itself,  I  was  drunk  when  I  took  it,  and  that's 
the  truth.  I've  never  done  anything  I've  been  ashamed  of  except 
when  I  was  drunk;  you  ought  to  know  that.  I  have  no  excuse 
for  the  drink;  it's  in  the  blood.  I've  seen  Dad  wallowing  like  a 
hog  before  now." 

"You !"  Scammel  shouted. 
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"Cut  it  out,"  Dow  snarled.  "What  're  you,  anyhow?  Anybody'd 
think  you  were  insulted.  Trying  to  steal  my  letter ! — I  was  thinking 
of  telling  Trace  and  taking  him  in  on  shares  with  me,"  he  fawned. 
"It's  the  truth,  June;  ask  Pickett.  Til  take  him  in  now,"  he  added; 
"only  say  the  word;  share  alike;  and  Winne,  too,  if  you  think 
best.  But  I  don't  bet  much  on  him!"  He  bared  his  teeth.  "Or 
we  will  make  it  a  go-as-you-please,  and  whoever  gets  there  first 
gets  the  mine." 

"The  mine  belongs  to  Mr.  Tracy,"  June  said,  "as  you  well  know, 
and  as  Mr.  Winne  has  acknowledged.  Mr.  Winne  has  given  up 
his  claim  in  favor  of  his  cousin.  You  have  no  claim  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said."  She  turned  toward  Welcome,  where 
the  old  man  stood  in  silence,  leaning  against  the  door  jamb.  There 
was  a  weary  but  puzzled  expression  on  the  grey  face.  "If  Wel- 
come can  ride  now,"  she  added,  "we  may  as  well  join  the  sheriff, 
I  think.     Won't  you  get  the  horses,  Luke?" 

"We  will  confiscate  Dow's  revolver  first,"  Tracy  suggested. 

Dow  grinned.  "You  think  you're  some  potatoes  just  now,  don't 
you?"  he  snarled  at  Tracey.  "Think  you've  got  the  mine,  and  Coon, 
and  the  whole  universe,  huh?  Just  because  you've  got  Coon  on  a 
string  and  Coon's  got  this  fool  tenderfoot.  But  I  want  to  teli  you 
that  you  haven't  anything.  Trace,  not  even  the  mine.  As  for  June, 
maybe  you  think  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  marry  her,  now  she's 
been  galloping  over  the  country  with  Winne  and  you  and  God 
knows  who  else.  Well,  you're  off.  If  there's  any  marrying  to 
be  done  for  her  reputation's  sake,  and  I  guess  there  will  be,  it  won't 
be  with  either  of  you.  I  don't  suppose  you'll  care  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  old  Downing  when  you  come  to  size  it  up  and  re- 
member that  he  and  my  pop  murdered  Orin  and  Musgrove.  Ain't 
that  right.  Dad?  Speak  up  like  a  man  and  tell  them.  Theyve 
both  got  some  little  honor;  or,  anyhow,  they'd  be  afraid  of  what 
people  would  say." 

"That's  enough,"  Luke  interrupted,  "more  than  enough.  You 
have  grossly  insulted  Miss  June — unpardonably.  Will  you" — his 
body  was  tense  and  he  glowed  with  dumb  hate^ — "will  you  come 
and — and  help  me  saddle  the  horses,  you  coward?" 

"Nope;  I'm  not  going  to  shoot  you,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  shoot  me.  I  told  the  truth ;  look  at  Dad  if  you  don't  believe  me. 
He  and  Downing  murdered  your  folks,  and  I'm  damned  if  either 
you  or  Trace  has  the  cheek  to  marry  Downing's  girl." 

"You  are  parroting  an  old  story,"  Luke  said,  mastering  himself 
by  an  effort.  "I'd  be  only  too  glad  to — I — You  are  trying  to  make 
me  forget  something  you  said  a  moment  ago ;  something  that  your 
life  can't  expiate,  my  man.  Miss  June,  step  inside  a  minute  and 
I'll  cram  the  He  down  this  fellow's  gullet!"  He  glanced  at  June, 
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and  his  passion  was  arrested  in  mid  course.  He  stood  staring  at 
her  set  face. 

"It's  true,"  she  whispered;  "I've  always  feared  it.  I  knew  in 
my  heart  that  it  was  all  true."  Her  lips  quivered,  and  she  swayed 
as  if  about  to  fall,  and  put  her  hands  to  her  breast.  Tracey  caught 
her  and  supported  her  in  his  arms,  but  at  his  touch  she  shivered  and 
suddenly  sprang  away,  until  she  faced  Scammel.  He  stood  with 
bent  shoulders,  sullenly,  before  the  imperious,  threatening  girl. 
"You!"  she  cried,  "you — you  did  it!  Deny  it  you  cannot!  You 
and  father !    There  were  no  rustlers !" 

Scammel  swallowed  laboriously  and  shot  a  glance  toward 
Welcome,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"There  were  no  rustlers,"  Dow  echoed.  "I've  known  it  since 
I  was  a  kid.  Your  dad  and  my  dad  wanted  that  mine,  June,  so 
they  fixed  up  the  game  with  some  of  their  punchers  and  had  them 
make  the  raid  and  hike  through  Orin's  camp  with  the  horses,  as  if 
they  were  rustlers  and  the  Musgroves  were  accomplices.  Then  our 
fathers  came  along  as  planned  and  captured  the  son.  I  don't  think 
they  intended  to  l)aich  him." 

"No,"  Scammel  said,  hoarsely,  "no — only  scare  him;  only  scare 
him,  June.  Downing  and  me  only  meant  to  scare  him.  .  .  He 
was  a  bullhead,  or  he'd  have  told  us  where  the  mine  was.  We 
didn't  intend  to  kill  him." 

Tracey  stepped  to  June's  side.     "Do  you  mean ?"     he  half 

whispered,  while  his  hands  twitched.  "My  father  was  not  a  thief? 
My  brother  wasn't  a  rustler?    This  man " 

"Murdered  them !"  June  wailed ;  "he  and  Dad  1    Oh,  Dad !  Dad  I" 

She  turned,  saw  Welcome  standing  immobile,  lost  in  diseased 
reverie,  and  she  ran  to  him,  clutching  at  his  coat  and  burying  her 
head  on  his  shoulder. 

"There,  there,"  Welcome  crooned,  "it's  all  right,  June;  it's  all 
right.  There  ain't  any  call  to  cry.  They're  all  dead  but —  but — 
two,  and  they'll  die  soon.  It  doesn't  matter.  It's  all  over  and  done 
with." 

The  group  stood  tense  and  silent. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  shoot  ?"  Scammel  growled  at  last.  "You're 
Musgrove's  other  son,  I  g^ess?"  But  he  did  not  look  at  Tracey; 
instead,  his  red-rimmed  eyes  furtively  watched  June  while  she  shiv- 
ered and  sobbed  while  Welcome  vainly  strove  to  comfort  her. 

Luke  tapped  Dow  upon  the  chest.  "That  is  one  more  count 
against  you,"  he  whispered.  "You  will  come  with  me  now,  you 
triple  coward.    Or  shall  I  shoot  you  here  in  front  of  her?" 

Dow  had  played  his  card,  and  stood  glowing  with  triumph. 
"Don't  mind  me,"  he  said;  "you're  in  need  of  bl6wing  off  a  little 
steam,  I  guess.     Lordl     I  don't  care  if  you  scald  me.     Rather 
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sudden  news,  but  I  thought  Coon  ought  to  know.  Huh  I  how  would 
it  have  been  if  she  had  married  Trace  and  then  they  had  found 
out  that  her  old  man  killed  his  old  man?" 

"You  will  come!"  Luke  whispered  again.  His  cheeks  burned, 
and  an  insane  glitter  sparkled  in  his  eyes.  "You've  ruined  her 
life,  but  you  shall  pay!" 

Tracey  moved  a  little  from  his  place  before  Scammel,  drew  back, 
breathing  hard  through  his  nostrils,  and  his  fingers  opened  and  closed 
convulsively.  "You  murderer — *'  he  grated  between  his  teeth;  and 
the  blood  began  to  return  into  his  yellow  face.  Dow,  who,  while 
Luke  threatened  him,  had  stood  dispassionately  surveying  the 
group,  suddenly  sprang  in  front  of  his  father.  The  next  instant 
Tracey,  bursting  into  guttural  wrath,  struck  out  with  his  hands  at 
Scammel;  Luke  jumped  to  prevent  murder,  and  the  four  clinched. 

A  scream  from  June  was  unheeded.  "Luke!  Luke!  Luke!'  she 
besought  him;  and  screamed  again. 

But  the  four  swayed  in  strife  hardly  a  moment.  Dow  threw 
his  father  back,  and  Luke  caught  Tracey  by  the  throat.  Sudden 
trampling  of  many  horses  pounding  the  snow,  shouts,  and  distant 
explosions  of  fire-arms,  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  the  valley  and 
brought  the  startled  men  to  a  sense  of  their  surroundings.  From 
where  a  short  time  before  he  had  disappeared  over  the  knag  of 
the  ridge.  Pickett  came  galloping,  fleeing  for  his  life,  and  behind 
him,  with  swaying  heads,  rearing,  their  nostrils  broadened  and 
their  eyes  red  with  terror,  a  closely  packed  drove  of  horses  raced 
in  a  wild  stampede,  and  drtunmed  down  the  slope  toward  the 
creek. 

With  Luke's  hands  still  at  his  throat,  Tracey  became  sane  and 
collected.  ^'Paradise!"  he  gasped,  loosening  himself.  "I'm  all 
right;  let  me  be  .  .  .  Paradise!  Into  the  cabin,  June,  Wel- 
come !  Either  the  prospectors  or  Whiskers  and  the  Pactolus  people 
are  on  Edom's  back.  I  knew  it !  The  rustlers  will  use  this  stampede 
to  break  through  Ranson's  men.    Into  the  cabin !" 

Luke  caught  June  in  his  arms  and  in  one  rush  gained  shelter, 
half  carrying  half  dragging  her  to  safety.  Tracey  pushed  Welcome 
before  him,  and  ere  they  could  realize  it,  so  quickly  had  they 
instinctively  acted,  the  four  were  in  the  cabin,  with  a  closed  door, 
while  Dow  Scammel  was  cursing  and  beating  upon  the  boards 
with  his  revolver  butt.  Luke  sprang  to  the  narrow  window  in  time 
to  see  Pickett  gallop  by. 

"Whiskers!"  Luke  heard  him  shout  wamingly  as  he  passed 
Dow.     "Cut!    Cut  for  it!" 

The  horses  came  and  went;  revolvers  flashed;  bare-headed  men 
followed  after  the  broncos ;  men,  and  more  men  succeeded,  howling, 
mad  with  blood  lust;  and  a  wild  uproar  of  shouts  and  explosions 
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surrounded  the  cabin.    Luke  was  dragged  from  the  window,  and 
turning  he  found  June's  arms  about  him. 

"You  must  not!"  she  sobbed,  wholly  unnerved.  "You'll  be 
killed!" 

A  loud,  crashing  volley  sounded  from  farther  to  the  north, 
mingled  wth  cheers  and  screams. 

"Ransom's  busy!"  Tracey  yelled,  as  he  sprang  to  the  door  and 
jerked  it  open.  Dow  staggered  into  the  room  and  fell  limp,  twitch- 
ing. Scammel  had  fled.  Frightened  by  the  ambushment  above,  the 
stampeded  horses  came  charging  down  the  gulch,  outlaws  and 
citizens  were  caught  in  the  swirl,  and  again  the  wild  cavalcade 
rushed  past  the  cabin.  Ransom's  posse  followed,  howling  and  firing. 
Then,  from  below  the  first  turn  of  the  gulch,  came  an  answering 
volley,  answering  voices,  and  on  foot  a  crowded  mob  of  prospectors 
surged  into  sight,  and  shot,  and  cheered,  and  came  running. 

"Scammel!"  Tracey  cried.     "Guard  Coon,  Winne.     I " 

Luke  was  beside  him  with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  even  as  June 
cried  out:  "Don't!    Don't  go!     Stay  with  me!" 

"You  fool !"  Luke  breathed,  shaking  his  cousin.  "Don't  you  see 
she  loves  you?  You  must  not  risk  yourself.  Stay  here  with  her. 
She  loves  you!" 

"Scammel !"  Tracey  frothed,  pointing.  Luke  followed  the  finger, 
and  saw  Scammel,  bare-headed,  running  up  the  hill  in  the  wake 
of  an  escaping  rustler.  "He's  got  a  rifle !  They  think  him  one  of 
the  posse!"    Tracey  screamed.-    "He'll  escape!" 

"Stay  with  June!"  Luke  cried,  shaking  him.  "Am  1  not  a 
Musg^ove?    Stay  with  June.     She  loves  you!" 

With  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength  he  tossed  Tracey  from  him, 
and,  glancing  back,  saw  him  whirl  across  the  room,  stumble  over 
the  prone  figure  of  Dow,  and  fall  to  the  floor.  June  cried  out  again, 
and  Luke  sprang  from  the  cabin,  slamming  the  door  at  his  heels. 

"Ranson!  Ranson!"  he  yelled,  and  started  up  the  hill.  A 
revolver  bullet  sang  by  his  ear;  another  followed.  He  looked 
back  and  saw  men  galloping  toward  him.  He  waved  his  hat  and 
pointed  at  the  vanishing  horseman.  "Paradise!"  he  shouted.  "Get 
him!  get  him!" 

The  men  swerved  and  went  by  at  a  gallop,  and  among  them  he 
recognized  Creede. 

"Creede !  Creede !  Creede !"  Luke  cried,  panting  after.  "Creede ! 
Give  me  a  stirrup!" 

Creede  reined  in  his  horse,  Luke  caught  hold  of  a  boot,  and 
they  went  up  the  hill  together  and  over  the  ridge.  Below  was  a 
narrow  basin,  where  some  half  a  dozen  outlaws  were  grouped, 
and  among  them  Luke  saw  Scammel,  with  a  red  handkerchief  bound 
about  his  hand.     Others  of  the  posse  had  joined  the  pursuers, 
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and  on  the  opposite  ridge  Luke  saw  a  g^oup  of  men  on  foot; 
prospectors,  doubtless,  from  Liver  Ridge  Creek.  He  glanced  at 
his  associates;  several  horsemen  were  beside  him,  and  coming  up 
the  hill  was  a  racing  squad. 

"There's  Paradise!"  Luke  trumpeted,  pointing  out  a  dwarfish 
figure  on  a  black  horse.  And  with  a  yell  the  men  rushed  into  the 
hollow. 

The  old  Musgrove  blood  was  alive  in  Luke;  he  ran  beside  the 
horses  nor  noticed  how  he  ran;  he  saw  nothing  but  Dumb  Jacob 
Scammel,  his  uncle's  torturer,  before  him;  heard  nothing  but  his 
own  yells  as  he  descended  like  a  destiny  upon  the  disgraced  foreman. 
Bullets  clipped  past  him,  one  stung  his  head,  and  he  but  cheered 
the  louder.  His  revolver  was  in  his  hand,  and,  as  the  citizens 
closed  upon  the  outlaws,  Luke  began  firing  at  Jacob  Scammel. 

"That  for  Orin!"  he  screamed.  "That  for  Uncle  Dan!  That 
for  Coon!"  And  with  the  third  shot  he  found  himself  close  to 
his  quarry. 

Scammel  turned  to  run ;  there  was  no  fight  left  in  him ;  he  was 
cowed,  beaten,  broken  in  spirit.  Luke  raised  his  revolver  again 
pointed  it  at  the  broad  back ;  he  was  relentless ;  he  would  kill !  He 
saw  nothing  but  a  cowardly  murderer  screaming  from  a  just  venge- 
ance. But  even  as  Luke  pulled  the  trigger,  a  cannon,  it  seemed, 
was  exploded  close  to  his  head,  the  red  sun  enveloped  him,  and  he 
pitched  on  his  face  in  the  snow,  senseless,  inert,  with  blood  gushing 
from  a  wound  in  his  head. 

Luke  remembered  pulling  the  trigger ;  he  remembered  the  explo- 
sion beside  him,  the  concussion,  the  sting  of  the  wound,  and  he 
had  a  vag^e  sense  of  falling  forward  to  the  distant  earth.  When 
he  recovered  his  senses  the  shot  still  rang  in  his  ears,  and  he 
still  seemed  to  be  pitching  down  toward  the  snow.  At  first  he  felt 
nothing  but  a  dull  ache,  yet  soon  a  pulse  in  his  head  sprang  to  life 
and  began  beating  with  increscent  vigor,  until  his  body  was  one 
agonized  throb.  He  stirred,  groaned,  moved  his  limbs,  and  found 
them  leaden  and  numb.  Snow  was  not  under  him;  he  put  out  a 
hand  and  felt  vaguely  at  rough  boards  and  a  blanket.  He  fancied 
he  heard  a  man's  voice,  and  he  seemed  to  be  moving  through  space 
jerkily,  as  if  carried  on  a  stretcher.  The  pulse  subsided  and  he 
floated  off  to  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  seemed  to  awaken 
immediately  in  a  soft  bed,  with  June's  face  bending  over  him  like 
an  artistic  vision  from  some  dim  and  faded  painting.  He  looked 
into  her  eyes,  long,  dreamily,  without  surprise  or  wonder,  and,  still 
looking,  he  moved  a  trembling  hand  up  toward  her.  It  touched 
her  and  she  took  it  in  her  w%rm  palms  and  held  it  to  her  breast, 
while  she  bent  over,  gazing  down  into  his  eyes. 

Luke  stirred,  tried  to  raise  his  head,  and  failed.     "Shot,"  he 
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whispered.  She  nodded.  "Scam?"  he  whispered  again.  She 
smiled  and  shook  her  head.  In  a  moment,  "Tracey  ?"  he  asked  once 
more.  Sudden  moisture  flooded  her  eyes,  and  she  bent  down  and 
touched  his  lips  with  her  own,  so  that  he  sighed.  With  the  sigh 
he  thought  himself  dozing  off,  and  awoke  again,  and  looked,  and 
she  was  again  bending  over  him,  although  he  vaguely  felt  that  a 
very  long  interval  had  passed.  He  had  a  confused  recollection  of 
having  been  awake,  of  having  asked  her  a  question,  it  even  seemed 
that  she  had  caressed  him;  but  that  he  knew  was  impossible.  He 
was  distinctly  stronger  and  more  alive  to  his  surroundings.  June 
realized  this,  and  in  a  moment  took  her  gaze  from  his,  while  her 
hand  rested  on  his  cheek. 

"No  fever  now,"  she  said  to  him.    "You  are  better,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes.    .    .    Did  I  kill  Scammel?*' 

"No." 

"Tracey  is  here?" 

"He  is  at  the  mine,  I  suppose.  At  least  he  has  his  father's  letter 
and  map,  and  he  is  searching.  You Ve  been  ill  a  long  time.  You're 
at  the  ranch,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know     .     .     .     The  outlaws?" 

"There  are  none." 

Luke  veiled  his  eyes  and  remembered  more  fully.  "I  must  hurry 
and  get  well,"  he  sighed.    "It's  time  for  me  to  go  home    .    .    .    How 

long  have  I  been  here?     Are  you ?"     He  did  not  finish  his 

query,  but  she  read  it  in  his  face  and  blushed  while  she  shook 
her  head. 

"Don't,  until  after  I  am  gone,"  he  begged  her.  "I  would  rather 
not  have  to  remember  that.    He's  a  lucky  dog Tracey." 

"You  must  not  talk,'  she  said,  moistening  his  lips  with  wine. 
"Let  me,  instead." 

"Was  Dow  killed?"  he  asked,  disregarding  her. 

June  hesitated.  "No,"  she  said  at  last.  Then,  bending  over 
him,  "He  has  gone  from  here  for  good.  We  sent  him  away.  I 
saved  him  from  being  lynched." 

"Scammel  is  with  him?" 

Again  June  hesitated.  "Scammel  died  where  Orin  died,"  she  said 
at  last;  "the  prospectors  lynched  him.  Now,  you  must  sleep;  you 
must  get  well  quickly." 

"Yes,"  he  acquiesced;  "I'm  glad  he's  dead,  June.  That's  why  I 
tried  to  kill  him.  I  knew  you  couldn't  marry — ^Tracey — until  after 
Scammel  was  dead  and  forgotten.  Now  there  is  no  feud  between 
our  families." 

"No,"  she  said;  "none."  He  went  to  sleep  with  her  voice  in  his 
ears,  and  in  his  dreams  she  repeated,  "No;  none." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Luke  Rides  North. 

When  Luke  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  permit  of  prolonged 
exercise,  he  took  his  first  horseback  ride,  but  he  took  it  with 
Smudge  as  his  companion.  Together  they  forded  Saw  River,  and 
ambled  up  Cub  Creek  to  the  old  cabin  and  the  scene  of  the  battle 
with  the  outlaws.  There  Luke  dismounted,  led  his  horse  to  the 
shed,  unsaddled,  and  stabled  it. 

The  Chicagoan  was  thin  and  weak,  white  of  face  and  extremely 
nervous,  and  he  still  wore,  bound  about  his  head,  a  white  bandage. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  urban  clothes,  and,  when  he  entered  the  cabin 
and  pensively  seated  himself  on  the  well-remembered  bench,  his 
appearance  was  incongruous  with  his  surroundings.  He  no  longer 
fitted  into  the  scene  as  of  old,  he  was  palpably  a  stranger,  an  inter- 
loper, with,  so  it  seemed,  no  bond  of  sympathy  connecting  him  to 
his  rude  environment. 

Spring  had  come.  All  that  morning,  during  the  long,  silent 
ride,  Luke  had  noted  the  birds,  the  budded  bushes,  the  new  blades 
of  brilliant  grass.  Flowers,  timid  rock-sheltered  flowers  of  snow 
and  spring,  rich  and,  to  him,  nameless  blossoms  of  deep  fragrance, 
fair  beds  of  mountain  daisies,  brightened  and  enlivened  the  gullies ; 
and  at  his  feet.  Cub  Creek,  clear  and  cold,  brawled  among  its 
boulders.  The  sky  was  Italian,  the  hot  sun  beat  down  with  summer 
radiance,  and  the  wet  earth  steamed  under  its  rays.  Of  the  snow 
itself  there  was  no  sign;  but  the  earth  everywhere  was  moist,  the 
level  grounds  were  muddy,  in  the  hollows  treacherous  bogs  lurked 
under  new  grasses  already  of  rank  growth,  and  the  air  was  mistily 
blue  with  the  vapors  of  spring.  The  steep,  treeless  slopes  reeked 
with  water,  and  at  several  places  where  the  soil  had  received  banks 
of  drifting  snow,  the  wet  earth  had  become  detached  from  the  sand 
beneath,  and  had  rumbled  into  the  hollows,  leaving  on  precipitous 
slopes  long,  narrow  lines  of  grey,  made  more  prominent  by  the 
flanking  grasses.  And  even  yet  the  land  was  in  places  falling; 
during  the  ride,  Luke  had  twice  been  startled  by  prolonged  and 
increscent  roaring  ending  in  reverberated  detonations  echoed  by  the 
hills,  and  these  thunderous  noises,  he  was  told,  were  the  voices  of 
distant  landslides. 

Winne  had  seen  little  of  June  since  his  early  convalescence; 
to  his  bedside  the  girl  seldom  came,  while  Mrs.  Downing,  spectacled 
and  sad,  much  older  in  appearance  than  she  had  been  a  few  weeks 
before,  ministered  to  him,  gossiped  of  harmless,  air-light  trifles,  and 
helped  him  with  motherly  gentleness  to  while  away  the  tedious 
hours  and  days.  Even  when  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room,  June 
avoided  him ;  she  was  habitually  quiet  and  shy  and  dreamy,  her  old 
boisterousness  of  spirit  seemed  vanished,  and  she  no  longer  passed 
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long  galloping  hours  in  her  saddle ;  rather,  she  chose  out  domestic 
tasks  and  set  herself  to  them,  or  walked  in  the  orchard  and  sat 
musing  beneath  the  fragrant  blossoms.  In  her  eyes  had  been  for 
many  days  the  appealing  look  of  a  timid,  over-sensitive  child,  and 
Luke  had  interpreted  that  expression,  as  he  thought,  aright,  and 
refrained  from  mentioning  his  cousin  in  her  hearing,  refrained 
from  recalling  to  her  the  painful  and  useless  memories  of  his  own 
ill-starred  love,  refrained  even  from  audible  comment  upon  the 
stirring  and  fateful  adventure  through  which  they  had  passed  to- 
gether. It  was  Luke's  belief  that  the  breach  between  Tracey  and 
June  had  widened,  that  his  cousin,  learning  the  despicable  part 
June's  father  had  played  in  the  death  of  Orin  and  the  persecution 
of  Dan  Musgrove,  and,  too,  finally  almost  feeling  riches  at  his 
finger  tips,  had  abandoned  his  long  and  chequered  courtship  leav- 
ing June  to  memories  and  useless  regrets  and  hidden  remorse  for 
her  father's  unpardonable  crime. 

At  the  ranch,  Luke,  too,  had  settled  into  a  quiet  melancholy,  a 
dullness  of  soul  that  was  not  wakeful  enough  to  cause  him  acute 
discomfort ;  rather,  a  vague  sense  of  loneliness  and  loss,  a  spiritless 
acquiescence  in  a  defeat  that  he  knew  would  g^ow  more  bitter  with 
the  years.  When  he  became  convalescent,  he  avoided  June,  even  as 
she  seemed  to  avoid  him.  There  was  nothing  overt  about  the  atti- 
tude of  either,  but  together  they  were  not  wholly  at  their  ease, 
sudden  emotions  shook  them,  and  they  for  the  most  part  remained 
silent  and  pensive,  or  caught  at  trivial  subjects  for  remark  with 
childish  persistence. 

It  had  not  been  very  long  since  the  adventure  at  the  cabin,  yet, 
as  he  sat  on  the  rude  bench  he  had  made  under  June's  supervision, 
the  hours  he  had  passed  there  with  her  seemed  far  and  ancient. 
He  went  over  them  again,  speech  by  speech,  incident  by  incident. 
It  was  all  so  clear,  her  voice  rang  so  insistently  at  his  ears,  he 
could  still  so  plainly  see  her  as  she  stood  by  the  fire,  bent  over  the 
homely  household  tasks,  or  lounged  in  a  comer  with  her  cigarette, 
that,  remembering,  the  time  between  then  and  now  grew  less  and 
less  in  his  mind,  until,  lost  in  reverie,  he  half  felt  her  near  him, 
and  if  her  human  voice  had  spoken  to  him,  he  would  have  answered 
without  wondering  at  her  presence. 

Smudge  disturbed  the  long  reverie.  He  entered  the  cabin,  stood 
a  moment  by  the  door  while  he  quizzically  studied  the  Chicagoan, 
and  then  he  tramped  to  the  dead  fireplace,  with  a  prodigious  rattle 
of  rowels  and  creaking  of  leather. 

"Huh?"  he  said,  tentatively. 

"Oh,  are  you  yet  here?"  Luke  asked,  looking  up  with  a  start. 
"I  thought  you  had  gone  home." 

Smudge  stared. 
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"Of  course,"  Luke  continued,  "I  hadn't  sent  you.  I  forgot  that 
I  meant  to  tell  you  to  go  back.  I  intend  sleeping  in  the  hills,"  he 
added  in  explanation. 

**A11  right,"  Smudge  answered.  "I  don't  care  particular,  but  I 
might  as  well  stay  too.  No  sense  in  my  goin'  home  without  you. 
I'd  get  scalped,  maybe." 

"I'm  not  going  back  at  all,"  Luke  said. 

"You "  Smudge  glared.    "Well,  I  be  damned,"  he  murmured. 

"I  be huh!     Where  're  you  hittin'  for,  then?    What's  bitin' 

you?" 

"I  intend  to  hunt  up  my  cousin,  first  of  all;  he  is  to  the  north 
of  us,  and  easily  found.  I'll  ride  on  this  afternoon  and  stay  at  some 
prospector's  camp  over  night.  By  tomorrow  evening  I  will  probably 
find  Tracey;  if  not,  the  next  day.  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
him.  You  need  not  argue  about  it,"  he  hastily  added.  "My  mind 
is  quite  made  up;  it  has  been  for  a  week  or  more.  Tracey  has 
behaved  abominably,  but  I  don't  believe  he  realizes  just  how  badly; 
and  I  intend  telling  him.  When  that  is  arranged,  I'll  get  some 
money  from  my  cousin  and  go  on  to  Buster,  where  I'll  take  the 
stage  out  of  the  mountains  and  return  to  Chicago.  That's  my  plan, 
in  short.  I  don't  care  to  return  to  the  ranch.  I'm  not  wanted 
there." 

"Not  wanted?    Didn't  tell  June  this  scheme?" 

"No;  she  would  not  have  consented.  It  is  in  her  interest  that 
I  wish  to  see  Tracey." 

Smudge  snorted  in  disgust.  "That  hole  in  your  head  must  'a' 
let  the  fuzzies  get  inside,"  he  said.  "You  ain't  got  good  sense,  you 
ain't.  You're  plumb  loco,  by  golly.  If  I  didn't  have  no  more  sense 
'n  that.  Id  go  out  with  the  burros  an'  eat  cactuses  f'r  a  livin'    .     .     . 

"Didn't  say  good-bye  to  nobody  a'  tall,  did  you  ?" 

"I  wanted  to  avoid  the  pain  of  a  formal  farewell." 

"Pain  to  yourself?  That's  like  you  city  fellers.  Never  think 
o'  the  other  party.  Got  all  your  weeps  ready  to  let  loose  in  sympathy 
f'r  yourself.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  but  I  call  it  bein'  a 
plain  hog." 

"You  don't  understand,"  Luke  returned,  patiently.  "I  can't  very 
well  explain " 

"No  need  to.  Didn't  I  help  June  an'  Mrs.  Downing  nurse  you 
when  you  was  fightin'  the  bugs?  I  heard  heaps  of  sentiment  them 
days;  mountains  of  it,  an'  so  did  Miss  June — sabe?  You  ripped 
out  your  feelin's  an'  despairs  an'  mushy-mushes;  oh,  1  know  all 
about  them.  They're  no  reason  f'r  your  runnin'  off  without  even  so 
much  as  a  thank-ye-kindly-mum  to  the  old  lady." 

"Right;  right.  Smudge.  Ill  give  you  a  note  to  take  back  with 
you.    Thank  you.    I'm  a  selfish  brute.    But,  my  boy,  if  you  know 
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that  I  love  June,  you  must  know  too  that  the  sooner  I  leave  the 
better.  There  is  no  hope  for  me,  and  just  now,  when  June  is  in 
so  much  trouble  herself,  it  is  hardly  delicate  for  me  to  obtrude 
my  personality.  I  must  be  a  constant  reminder  of  things  she  would 
wish  to  forget.  And  then,  too,  I  care  enough  for  her  to  try  to 
clear  up  her  misunderstanding  with  Tracey.  If  she  will  be  happy 
with  my  cousin — .  But  it's  useless  to  prolong  the  discussion. 
rU  give  you  the  note,  and  then,  good-bye.  Don't  say  anything  to 
Jime,  please,  about  my  present  destination;  it  would  but  raise 
hopes  that  perhaps  cannot  be  realized;  merely  say  that  I  went  on 
to  Buster." 

Smudge  scratched  his  ear.  "Gimme  the  letter,"  he  said.  "FU 
be  a-goin,'  I  guess.  It's  like  tryin'  to  drive  a  burro  into  a  ford. 
If  you're  set,  you're  set,  an'  I  ain't  big  enough  to  unset  you,  so 
I'll  just  say  so-long,  an'  mosey  back  to  grub-pile.  Only,  you  got 
my  partin'  opinion  that  you're  too  foolish  to  live  long  in  this  here 
world ;  you'll  naturally  be  snatched  up  to  heaven  where  you  belong." 

Left  to  himself  Luke  ate  a  small  lunch  which  he  had  brought 
in  his  pockets,  and,  after  his  horse  had  fed,  he  saddled  and  rode 
at  a  walk  up  Cub  Creek.  It  was  slow  progress.  He  was  weaker 
than  he  had  that  morning  imagined  himself  to  be,  and  more  than 
once  during  the  waning  day  he  half  regretted  his  precipitancy;  yet 
when  toward  simdown  he  saw  smoke-wreaths  hanging  over  the 
Buster  trail,  he  was  not  so  worn  out  in  body  as  in  mind,  and  at 
the  first  camp  he  swung  from  the  saddle  and  approached  the  fire 
with  a  body  not  weakened  by  invalidation,  but  healthily  tired. 

There  was  a  small  tent  pitched  close  to  the  well-beaten  trail; 
down  toward  Cub,  burros  were  grazing  on  the  thick  grasses;  and 
a  man  bent  over  the  fire  before  the  camp,  frying-pan  in  hand. 
At  Luke's  approach,  a  second  prospector  crawled  from  the  tent, 
and,  nearing  camp,  the  Chicagoan  recognized  Scout  Macdonald  and 
his  partner. 

"If  it  ain't  the  tenderfoot!"  Creede  cried,  dropping  his  skillet. 
Luke  received  a  boisterous  welcome.  He  sat  on  a  blanket  and 
watched  the  men  unsaddle  and  hobble  his  horse,  and,  when  supper 
was  ready,  he  ate  with  a  growing  appetite,  and  soon  fell  into  talk. 

"GoU-eel"  Creede  said,  as  he  filled  his  pipe,  "goUee,  man,  I 
thought  you  were  a  gone  coon  that  deal,  when  Paradise  popped  his 
popper  at  you.  We  had  a  dickens  of  a  time  lugg^n'  you  to  the 
cabin,  but  that  girl  o'  your'n  is  peachy.  'Is  he  dead?'  she  says 
to  me  when  she  seen  you.  *No'm,'  I  says,  'not  yet.'  I  thought  you'd 
bought  your  ticket,  though.  An'  then  she  went  to  work  on  you. 
Next  momin'  she  had  us  rig  up  a  stretcher  an*  we  got  you  across 
Saw  TxDut  five  miles  west  of  the  ford;  the  boom  had  gone  down 
a  heap  in  the  night,  or  we  couldn't  have  managed  it.    She's  a  lulu. 
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pardner,  a  lu-lulu.  Put  that  in  your  pipe  an'  smoke  it  frequent 
You'd  'a'  died  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Luke  sighed. 

"An  not  a  yawp  out  of  her,'  Macdonald  said.  "She  just  rolled 
up  her  shirt  an  went  after  you  like  she  was  a  hospital  nurse,  an' 
doctor  to  boot.  If  I  wasn't  an  old  man,  I'd  give  you  a  nm  f 'r  your 
money  when  it  came  to  courtin'  her,  lad.  An*  I  envy  you,  anyhow. 
You're  a  lucky  dog." 

"Thanks;  I've  been  told  so  before.  Now  let  me  hear  about 
Scammel." 

Creede  rose  suddenly.     "Nothin'  to  tell,"  he  grunted. 

"You  saw  him  Ijmched?"  Luke  asked. 

"Creede  did,"  Mac  said.  "I  was  busy  down  Cub,  chasin'  Greacy 
Pickett.  Put  him  out,  I  didl"  he  triumphed.  "Me  an'  him  had 
it  hot  an'  then  some  by  our  lonesomes,  and  I  sent  him  to  hell.  Told 
him  to  tell  the  boss  I  was  comin'  along  pretty  soon,  an'  he  said 
he'd  be  damned  if  he  would.  He  went  out  quite  nice  an'  pleasant, 
an'  cracked  jokes  with  me,  like  that.  It  did  you  good  to  see  him 
go,  he  done  it  so  much  like  play-acting.  I  didn't  think  he  had  it  in 
him,  but  most  of  us  fellows  out  here  go  decent,  though  I've  seen 
some  howl  and  carry  on  like  Easterners  might.  I  remember 
once " 

"But  Scammel?"  Luke  persisted.  "He  killed  my  people  in  the 
early  day ;  that  was  why  I  was  after  him.  Tell  me  about  it,  Creede." 

"Your  people?"  Creede  asked,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner. 
"Are  you  any  relation  to  Dan'l  Musgrove?  Why,  I'm  sort  of 
looking  for  you,  then ;  or  glad  to  find  you,  anyhow.    It's  you  that 

I've  got  to  tell  what  happened,  and  what  Scam  told  me  about 

You're  a  relation,  no  kiddin'?" 

"Yes,  a  nephew.  Tracey  is  his  son  and  my  cousin.  Did  you  learn 
that  from  Scammel?    If  not  I'll  tell  you." 

"Trace!"  Creede  marveled;  "him!  Musgrove's  son!  Well,  now 
look  at  that,  would  you !  I'll  be  cooked— ^-cooked  an'  eaten  1"  he 
gaped.  "Trace !  Who'd  'a'  thought  that !  An'  I  seen  him  yester- 
day!" 

Luke  explained.  Then:  "You  saw  him  yesterday?"  he  asked. 
"Where  ?  I  am  up  here  to  meet  him  I  have  to  see  him  on  business, 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"Well,"  Creede  said,  "stick  with  us  an'  you'll  see  him  tomorrow 
or  the  day  after.  We're  goin'  back  up  the  gulch  in  the  momin.' 
An'  what  I've  got  to  say  might  as  well  be  held  over,  seein'  how  he's 
the  nearest  kin  to  them  old-time  gold-hunters.  Maybe  he  won't 
want  even  you  to  know." 

Mac  looked  at  his  partner.  "How's  that?"  he  asked.  "I  don't 
sabe,  Creede.    Welcome  ain't  there.    .    .    Not  but  what  I'm  willin' 
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to  go  back  an'  prospect.  I  thought  we  was  fools  for  comin'  away. 
I  smelt  gold  up  there." 

"Never  mind,"  Creede  said,  with  an  odd  expression  on  his  face, 
"what  you  don't  know  won't  hurt  you.  I  got  to  see  Tracey.  I 
didn't  guess  who  he  was.  He  ought  to  know  somethin'  Scammel 
told  me  afore  he  went  out." 

"Scammel  made  a  confession?"  Luke  eagerly  inquired.  "Tell 
me,  please.    I'm  a  Musgrove.    I  have  a  right  to  know." 

"Well,"  Creede  began,  and  paused  thoughtfully.  "I  guess  I'll 
spin  it  to  Trace  first,"  he  reflected ;  "an'  he  kin  pass  it  on  to  you  if 
that's  his  idea.  It's  a  funny  story.  By  Horn!  till  I  knew  who 
Trace  was,  I  didnt  know  it  was  half  so  funny!" 

Luke  appealed  to  Macdonald. 

"I  dunno,"  the  old  scout  said;  "I  dunno,  son;  it's  Creede's 
bus'ness;  he  helped  lynch  Scammel,  an'  Scam  spouted  before  he 
danced,  an'  the  result  is  that  Creede  thinks  he's  got  a  duty  to  the 
Lord  *r  somebody,  an'  he's  chasin'  all  over  the  country,  draggin' 
me  about  at  his  heels,  instead  of  settlin'  down  an'  prospectin'  like 
a  reasonable  man.  There  we  were  at  the  head  of  Cub,  an'  pritty 
warm,  too,  judgin'  by  Tracey's  bein'  there,  an'  here  we  are  now,  f'r 
all  we  know  this  much  farther  away  from  our  fortune,  an'  all  be- 
cause Scammel  took  the  stump  an'  moralized  before  he  died." 

"Well  go  back,"  Creede  grinned.  "Don't  git  sore,  pop;  it'll 
all  come  out  in  the  wash.  I've  changed  my  mind,  an'  I  won't  make 
no  more  trouble  about  huntin'  after  things  that  ain't  none  of  my 
bus'ness,  nohow.  I  see  how  I  kin  git  around  that  by  tellin'  Trace 
an'  lettin'  him  do  the  chasin,'  while  we  mosey  along  Liver  Ridge 
till  we  hit  the  Fabulous,  huh?" 

"Yeh,"  Macdonald  agreed.  "  'Nuff  said,  boy ;  we'll  go  back  in 
the  morning,  and  Winne  can  go  as  far  as  he  wants  to.  Trace  seems 
in  demand,  an'  no  mistake,  but  I'm  blamed  if  I  care  why.  Let's 
turn  in.  Creede,  diwy  the  blankets  and  make  Winne  a  bed  in  the 
tent.    You  an'  me  will  roll  up  here  by  the  fire." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
The  Fabulous  Gulch. 
The  left  fork  of  Cub  Creek  was  a  winding  canon,  uncompromis- 
ingly precipitous,  with  bare  rocks  towering  in  volcanic  stratas  to 
the  sunmiits  of  the  mountains.  Moss  and  young  vermilion  vines 
clung  to  fissures  and  dripping  walls,  and,  far  overhead,  gnarled 
pines  of  dwarfish  growths  stretched  their  limbs  on  the  sky-line,  or 
hung  over  the  abyss.  The  bottom  of  the  canon  was  steep,  narrow 
and  rock-strewn',  broadening  at  times  into  circular  basins,  where 
bunch-grasses  grew  in  sparse  clumps  among  the  pebbles  and  in 
the  shades  of  boulders,  and  in  places  narrowing  to  the  very  bed 
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of  the  creek,  so  that  two  packed  horses  could  hardly  have  pro- 
ceeded abreast  up  the  devious  way  without  becoming  wedged  be- 
tween the  gloomy  sides  of  the  canon.  At  intervals  the  bare  walls 
of  rock  were  broken  by  gullies  whence  trickling  streams  splashed 
into  the  bed  of  Cub  or  foamed  over  high  bulwarks  in  miniature 
falls. 

It  was  damp  and  cold  in  the  depths  of  the  canon,  even  when 
the  noon  sun  lightened  the  formidable  way,  and  beds  of  hard 
winter  snow  lingered  in  narrow  ravines,  while  the  recent  spring 
fall,  soft  and  dripping,  was  heaped  in  broad  drifts  among  the 
boulders,  clung  to  the  wet  rocks  overhead,  and  in  the  many  shaded 
hollows  lay  white,  cold,  and  unmelting. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  the  two  prospectors,  accompanied 
by  Luke  and  followed  by  their  train  of  pack-burros,  rode  from  the 
main  creek  into  the  deep  canon  of  the  left  fork.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance,  and  Luke  had  eagerly  been  watching  for  a 
gulch  to  open  at  his  left  hand,  when,  on  turning  a  sharp  bend,  a 
wide  gap  in  the  wall  was  disclosed,  and  the  Chicagoan  came  to  the 
first  gulch  of  the  fork.    The  second  gulch  would  be  the  Fabulous. 

Before  the  steep  waterway,  which,  indeed,  was  so  narrow  and 
so  precipitous  that  it  could  hardly  be  termed  a  gukh, — rather, 
a  creek-bed  hollowed  out  by  the  ages  in  the  solid  rock  of  a  bare 
and  round-topped  mountain, — Macdonald  paused  and  studied  the 
slope. 

"Huh?"  he  said  to  Creede,  and,  on  receiving  an  acquiescent  nod, 
both  men  dismounted,  took  pick,  shovel,  and  prospecting  pan,  and 
clambered  among  the  boulders. 

"Won't  be  long,"  Macdonald  said,  apologetically.  "It  don't  do 
no  harm  to  take  a  few  pans  of  dirt  in  these  cricks  and  see  what's 
bothering  them.  You  can't  never  tell  when  you're  goin'  to  sttunble 
on  somethin'.  .  .  Now,  Creede,  where  does  the  old  wash  lay, 
do  you  think?    Let's  go  to  the  first  bend  yonder." 

"I'll  ride  on,  if  you  don't  mind,"  Luke  suggested.  "I'll  find 
Tracey's  camp  above,  probably,  and  there  I  will  wait  for  you." 

"Go  ahead,"  Creede  called,  "tell  him  we're  comin.'  Tell  him 
I  want  to  see  him  about  somethin'  blame'  important  to  him." 

Luke  clucked  to  his  horse  and  proceeded.  Shortly  he  found  him- 
self quite  alone  in  that  gloomy  wilderness,  and  a  causeless  feeling 
of  disquietude,  a  sense  of  something  bizarre,  weird,  dangerous, 
even  eerily  tragical  possessed  his  spirit.  His  mind,  very  open  to 
the  influence  of  natural  scenery,  imperceptibly  put  itself  into  key 
with  the  brooding  canon.  Melancholy  and  despairing  he  grew; 
dreams  that  were  adumbrations  of  the  bleak  crevasses  and  far-tow- 
ering precipices  possessed  him,  though  he  knew  not  whence  their 
origin;  and,  as  echoes,  now  faintly,  now  boisterously,  caught  up 
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the  clicking  of  his  horse's  hoofs  or  the  rattle  of  loosenede  stones, 
the  ghostly  reduplications  of  his  progress, — ^as  if  unseen  things 
were  riding  with  him  through  the  drear  way, — struck  to  his 
heart  urgently. 

He  rode  into  a  semi-circular  basin,  where,  at  his  left  hand,  the 
precipice  ended  and  the  steep  slope  of  a  mountain  came  down  to 
his  feet;  another  snowy  summit  shouldered  the  first,  and  between 
them  a  gully  opened.  In  the  basin,  belled  horses  were  browsing, 
and  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  gully,  close  beside  a  trickle  of  clear 
water,  was  a  lean-to  of  pine-tops,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  tent. 

Luke  dismounted,  peered  into  the  green  bower,  and  looked  at 
his  surroundings.  Tracey  had,  it  was  evident,  left  his  camp  and 
his  animals,  and  had  gone  with  pick  and  shovel  on  a  gold  hunt ;  and 
there  was  but  one  direction  in  which  he  would  have  gone.  Luke 
tmsaddled  and  hobbled  his  horse.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  this  was  the  Fabulous  Gulch,  and  yet,  the  thought  brought 
no  excitement,  stirred  his  heart  to  no  faster  beating,  caused  in  him 
neither  expectation  nor  regret.  Somewhere  ahead  and  above  him, 
his  cousin  was  even  then  prospecting,  had  perhaps  feven  then 
stumbled  upon  the  old  diggings  of  the  Musgroves  and  was  kneeling 
wild-eyed  and  flustered,  clawing  at  the  gravel  in  his  prospecting 
pan.  It  was  even  possible  that  Tracey  had  been  in  the  district 
long  enough  to  both  find  the  mine  and  to  have  begun  in  earnest 
the  work  of  claiming,  digging,  and  prospecting.  It  was  more  prob- 
able, however,  that  his  cousin  had  newly  reached  the  gulch  which 
Luke  himself  had  found  with  such  little  trouble,  for  the  pine  lodge 
could  not  be  over  a  day  old,  while  near  it  there  were  no  beds  of 
dead  ashes. 

At  its  mouth.  Fabulous  Gulch  was  no  more  than  a  waterway 
at  the  base  of  two  sheer  mountains,  but  farther  up  the  winding 
creek-bed  Luke  found  that  the  ravine  grew  into  a  gulch,  steep  and 
strewn  with  boulders,  but  easy  of  ascension.  There  were  few  trees 
on  the  hills,  but  dykes  of  granite  and  great  outcroppings  of  basic 
rocks  frowned  upon  him.  The  gravel  at  his  feet  as  yet  gave  no  sign 
of  having  been  disturbed,  there  were  no  indications  of  humanity, 
but  in  the  long  years  floods  and  landslides  could  have  buried  sluices 
and  tailings  of  far  more  magnitude  than  any  work  of  the  Mus- 
groves' hands.  Neither  was  there  any  indication  of  Tracey's  pres- 
ence in  the  fatal  land  of  his  father,  until,  upon  reaching  a  point  at 
which  the  gulch  forked,  Luke  saw  on  the  gravel  at  his  feet  a  pick 
and  shovel  newly  burnished.  Tracey  had  evidently  proceeded  up 
the  left  hand  way  to  explore  his  surroundings.  Luke,  seeing  foot- 
steps leading  him  on,  followed  with  something  more  like  excitement 
than  he  had  as  yet  experienced  that  morning,  until,  but  a  short 
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distance  from  the  mouth,  he  came  into  a  long,  narrow  gully  and 
stopped  in  wonder. 

On  the  south  side  a  sparsely  wooded  slope  ran  upward  toward  the 
snows  of  its  peak,  to  the  north,  a  bare,  brown  knoll, — where 
snowy  patches  clung,  and  waters  dripped  downward  in  a  thousand 
trickling  fingers,  limning  the  wet  soil, — sprang  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  creek  toward  the  deep  sky.  On  a  ridge  that,  some 
distance  west,  jutted  from  the  northern  hill,  Luke  distinguished 
smoke,  and  saw  a  low,  dark  shelter  tent,  no  larger  than  if  made 
with  a  blanket,  a  rope,  and  two  short  poles.  But  this  did  not  at 
once  attract  his  attention;  he  merely  glanced  at  the  hills,  taking 
them  almost  subconsciously  into  his  sight,  while  he  strained  his 
eyes  at  the  long,  narrow  floor  of  the  gully.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it;  the  place  had  been  mined, — systematically  worked  for  years. 
A  sluice  box  was  at  his  feet,  the  gravel  on  either  side  had  been 
dug  and  shoveled  and  washed,  and,  while  studying  the  landscape, 
Luke  stood  upon  a  mound  that  could  be  nothing  but  the  tailings 
from  a  sluice.  Beyond,  long  cuts  followed  the  creek,  and  every- 
where bare  mounds  of  stones,  heaps  of  boulders,  long  ridges  of 
sand,  told  that  the  gulch  had  been  washed  as  far  as  Luke  could  see. 

A  black  figure  rose  from  a  hollow  some  little  distance  away, 
and  Luke  called.  A  short  run  brought  him  face  to  face  with  his 
cousin  Tracey. 

At  first  no  word  was  exchanged.  The  two  men  nodded,  turned 
to  the  wasted  nature  at  their  feet,  and  surveyed  each  other  with 
furtive  glances.  Tracey's  unshaven  face  was  black  and  wrinkled; 
his  lips  were  drawn  back  from  his  gums,  and  red  passion 
smouldered  in  his  eyes. 

Luke  pointed  to  the  thin  smoke  on  the  ridge.  "Who's  camp  is 
that?"  he  asked. 

Tracey  made  a  passionate  gesture  that  embraced  the  horizon. 
"The  man  who  did  this,"  he  grated.  "Well,"  he  resumed,  and 
swallowed  repeatedly.  Sudden,  unpleasant  laughter  gripped  and 
shook  hun.  "The  Fabulous,  Winne,"  he  said,  "the  Fabulous,  man ; 
I Gad,  Fve  found  it!" 

"It  has  been  worked  for  years,"  Luke  speculated.  "I  can  see 
that  much.    Do  you  think  it  is  all  washed  out?" 

"This  flat  held  the  rich  gold ;  it  was  one  enormous  pocket ;  that's 
as  plain  as  my  nose.    'Fhe  fellow  up  there  has  the  dust.    He  must 

have  worked  it  out "     Tracey  stopped  and  breathed  deeply. 

"He's  been  at  it  a  good  many  years,"  he  resumed.  "We're  bilked, 
cousin  Luke;  that's  the  long  and  hsort  of  it;  bilked,  done,  turned 
out  to  graze.    There's  no  Fabulous  Mine.'' 

"No  Fabulous  I"  Luke  echoed. 

"He's  a  smart  chap,"  Tracey  grunted.     "Let's  see  who  he  is. 
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He  worked  it  slick,  I'll  say  that  for  him.  Nobody  knew  he  was 
in  the  district,  nobody  ever  caught  on,  or  he'd  have  been  swamped 
by  the  boomers/' 

They  turned  toward  the  ridge  and  silently  climbed  the  slope. 
Almost  at  the  top,  Tracey  stopped  and  caught  Luke's  arm.  The 
Chicagoan  turned,  to  meet  Tracey's  face,  haggard,  lined,  but  with 
an  inward  fire  visibly  shining  through  the  flesh.  "He  may  have  a 
good  deal  of  it  with  him,"  Tracey  whispered.  And  immediately 
dropped  his  cousin's  arm  and  resumed  his  progress;  nor  would 
he  meet  Luke's  eye  again. 

"Hullo!"  Winne  called  as  they  approached  the  smouldering  fire. 
"Hullo  1    Anybody  at  home?"    There  was  no  answer. 

The  fire  was  merely  a  mass  of  cold,  white  ashes,  in  the  center 
of  which  a  pitch-pine  stump,  burnt  down  to  hardly  more  than  the 
roots,  smoked,  though  without  visible  flame. 

"Been  burning  since  last  night,  maybe  longer,"  Tracey  said. 
"Uncanny  sort  of  a  camp,  heh?  One  blanket,  just  about  big  enough 
to  let  a  man  crawl  under  it.    Now,  where's  the  millionaire  ?" 

Luke  touched  him,  and  with  an  unsteady  hand  pointed  at  the 
blanket. 

"No? There?"    Tracey  drew  nearer.    "Hello  hello!  hello!" 

he  called.    "Hello,  pardnerl" 

At  first  there  was  no  answer;  then  a  short  groan  replied  to 
Tracey's  challenge. 

The  young  men  jumped  at  the  sudden  noise,  and  Luke's  nerves 
were  twitching  as  he  caught  hold  of  the  blanket.  Tracey  went  to 
the  other  end,  and  together  they  stripped  the  covering  from  its 
rope,  until  they  had  disclosed  the  prone  figure  of  a  man  lying  on 
the  damp  ground  and  wrapped  in  dirty  bedding. 

"Sick?"  Tracey  asked. 

Luke  stooped  with  a  sudden  suspicion,  and  then  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  the  prospector.    "It's  Dad  Welcome!"  he  cried. 

"Pneumonia,"  Tracey  pronounced  after  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  sufferer.  "He's  booked;  can't  last  the  day  out.  .  .  .  Don't 
get  your  head  so  close,  you  fool ;  keep  away  from  his  breath.  .  . 
Must  have  been  this  way  for  two  or  three  days." 

Welcome  opened  and  shut  his  eyes. 

Tracey  drew  back,  took  a  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled,  and  lighted 
it.  "I  didn't  know  that  we  can  do  anything,"  he  reflected.  "I'll  see 
if  I  can  find  any  whiskey.  That's  a  pack-bag  under  his  head ;  give 
it  here." 

Luke  gently  raised  the  head  and  pushed  the  bag  away,  replacing 
it  by  the  tent.  "There,"  he  said,  laying  the  sufferer  back.  "Can 
you  talk,  Dad." 

Welcome  opened  his  eyes  again.     After  a  time  he  moved  his 
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head.  His  gaze  fastened  on  Luke's  face  and  he  stared  unblink- 
higly,  while  he  struggled  for  his  breath. 

"Any  whiskey?"  Luke  impatiently  inquired. 

Tracey  passed  a  flask,  and  resumed  his  occupation  of  rummaging 
the  pack-bag. 

The  liquor  brought  a  momentary  relief  to  the  sufferer.  "I'm 
cashin'  in,"  he  gasped.     "Coon  ?    She —  where's  she  ?" 

"Home,"  Luke  said;  "home,  Daddie;  she'll  be  very  grieved  to 
hear  of  this.  How  did  it  happen  ?  Why  did  you  come  here,  of  all 
times,  after  your  exposure  to  the  storm?  She  wanted  you  to  return 
to  the  ranch,  but  you  disappeared  after  the  fighting.  If  I  had  not 
been  so  ill,  she  would  have  hunted  you.  Lately  we  all  supposed 
you  had  gone  on  over  the  Range  and  were  trading  among  the 
Leather  Pants  camps.  Dont  talk.  Heres*  another  drink.  Take  all 
you  want.  Dad;  it  can't  harm  you  .  .  .    I'll  tell  Coon." 

Tracey  straightened  himself  with  an  oath.  "Nothing  there," 
he  said,  kicking  the  bag.  "Not  a  cent.  What  in  hell  has  he  done 
with  it  ?"    He  approached  and  put  his  hand  under  Welcome's  head. 

"See,"  Luke  murmured,  "he's  drowsy.  He  isn't  groaning  audibly 
now,  and  his  breath  seems  easier.  That's  right;  hold  his  head 
higher,  and  I'll  give  him  the  rest  of  the  whiskey." 

Tracey  complied.    "No  gold  in  the  sack  and  none  under  here," 

he  commented.    "I  wonder  what  he  did  with  it  ?    That  is,  if  he 

Hello,  Welcome  1"  he  said,  sharply,  "listen  to  me.  Are  you  the  man 
who  mined  out  this  gulch?" 

Welcome  swallowed  the  last  of  the  whiskey,  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  "Yes,"  he  gasped.  "Got  it  all — ^now.  All  done.  Ain't  any 
more.  Every  summer — came  here  instead  of  trading  like  I  said 
I  did — worked  all  summer — that's  what — what  I  was  doing  when 
they  thought — I  was  a  pedlar." 

Tracey  laid  the  head  on  the  pillow  and  laughed  harshly. 
"Buncoed  1"  he  exclaimed;  "and  the  fools  thought  he  was  crazy! 
What  did  you  do  with  the  money,  Welcome?  What  good  was  it  to 
you  ?    What  use  under  heaven  could  you  put  it  to  ?" 

"For  my  son,"  Welcome  said.  "I — cached  it  all  for  my  son.  I 
remember  now  that's  what  it  was  for — my  son.  I  used  to  wonder 
why  I  was  hiding  it,  but  I  know  now.    Tell  him  to  find  the  cache." 

"Cache?  Where?  where?"  Tracey  cried.  "Lord  God,  he's  got 
it  all  hidden.  It'll  be  ours  yet,  Winne;  we'll  share  this  time. 
"Where?  where?  where?  Where  did  you  cache  it?  Quick,  Wel- 
come, tell  us  before  you  go  out.  Isn't  there  any  more  whiskey?" 
he  cried.  "Winne,  for  God's  sake  find  more  whiskey  or  he  will 
die  before  he  tells  us ;  Welcome,  man,  wake  up ;  listen  1  Where  did 
you  hide  it?" 

"For  my  son,"  Welcome  gasped  again. 
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"Yes,  yes,  he  will  get  it.  Tell  me,  so  I  may  tell  him.  Ill  hunt 
him  up  and  see  that  he  gets  every  cent.  Hurry,  Winne  1"  he 
cried  over  his  shoulder.  "The  fool  will  die  before  he  can  tell  us. 
Dammit,  there  must  be  more  whiskey  1"  he  almost  screamed.  "It's 
a  fortune  1  Where,  Welcome,  where?  We  will  tell  your  son. 
Hurry,  man,  before  you  die." 

"Cub,"  Welcome  said,  sleepily.    "Cub.    I  began  putting  it  there 

three  years  after  the  lynching just  three  years  after.    That  long 

ago.  Cub.  Give  it  to  Robbie ;  my  son  Robbie ;  I  always  loved 
him.  The  thought  of  him's  been  a  g^eat  comfort  to  me  when  I 
could  remember.    He  crowed  like  a  good  fellow,  he  did." 

"Yes,  but  where  in  Cub  ?  In  Cub,  you  say.  Quick !  Remember, 
you're  dying.     Where  in  Cub?" 

"Flood,"  Welcome  panted,  struggling  to  enunciate.  "Came — 
flood — landslide — buried — don't  know  where — don't  know  where. 
All  gone — ^horses,  houses,  whiskey,  grub,  theater,  wife— everything 
that  gold  buys — all  gone.  Robbie  will  starve!"  He  shut  his  eyes 
and  lay  strangling. 

"Have  you  found  the  whiskey?"  Tracey  groaned,  springing  to 
his  feet.  "He's  loco  again.  The  liquor  would  fetch  him  around. 
It's  all  buried!    We  must  find  out  where." 

Suddenly  he  saw  two  men  in  the  gulch  below. 

"Macdonald  and  Creede,"  Luke  said,  as  he,  too,  caught  sight  of 
the  prospectors.  "Fetch  them  here.  They  may  be  of  help.  They 
may  know  of  something  to  do."    He  waived  his  hat  and  beckoned. 

Tracey,  without  a  glance  at  Welcome,  rushed  down  the  hill. 
"Keep  him  alive,"  he  called  back  to  Luke.    "I'll  get  whiskey." 

The  Chicagoan  watched  the  racing  figure;  he  saw  the  others 
take  alarm  and  run  toward  it,  and  he  saw  the  prospectors  meet,  turn, 
and  all  three  come  pelting,  with  ballooning  shirts  and  flying  hair. 

They  reached  the  crest  out  of  breath,  but  the  wild  stampede 
toward  the  camp  was  checked  when  Winne  approached  them  bare- 
headed. 

"Not ?"  Tracey  questioned. 

Luke  nodded. 

"Didn't ^tell?" 

"He  told  nothing.  Died  while  I  was  watching  you  leave.  I  did 
not  notice." 

Tracey  broke  into  a  flood  of  curses. 

"That's  what  prospectin'  does  for  a  feller,"  Creede  panted.  And, 
baring  his  head,  he  stepped  forward.  "Do  we  know  him  ?"  he  asked. 
"Who  was  he.?    Tracey  just  said  a  pneumonia  man  was  dyin'  after 

havin'  worked  out  the  Fabulous.     Did  he "     Creede  stopped 

beside  the  body,  and  his  face  went  yellow,  his  hat  fell  from  his  hand. 

"Welcome!"  Macdonald  marveled.     "We've  been  huntin'  him 
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cverywheres.  Since  Scammel  told  Creede  somethin'  about  this 
man,  Creede's  been  anxious  to  meet  up  with  him,  but  he  wouldn't 
tell  why.  Said  it  wasn't  our  bus'ness.  Well,  you've  met  him, 
Creede." 

Creede  turned.    "Trace?"  he  questioned.    ''Did  you  know?" 

"Know  what  ?    About  the  mine  ?    What  are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"Come  away,"  Creede  said,  as  he  took  Tracey's  arm.  "I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  you.  Scammel  said, — when  we  lynched  him,  he 
said, —  Well,  you  know  about  the  Musgroves.  Old  man  Danl,  he 
wasn't  Ijmched ;  he  went  loco,  and  they  let  him  hike — ^That's  him !" 
Creede  jerked  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  "That's  what  Scam 
told  me.  Welcome  never  knew  exactly  who  he  was,  but  Scammel 
recognized  him  from  the  first.  Scam  always  knew  Welcome  was 
Crazy  Musgrove.    Yeh,  that's  him — your  pa!" 

Tracey  gurgled  in  his  throat  inarticulately. 

"He — Musgrove — ^Uncle  Dan?"  Luke  babbled. 

"No  one  knew  it  but  Scam,"  Creede  repeated.  "Yeh,  Dan'l  K. 
Musgrove.  That's  him.  That's  how  he  happened  to  find  the 
Fabulous,  I  guess.  Didn't  quite  forget  everything  when  he  went 
loco.  He  was  a  smart  one,  but  that's  the  way  with  crazy  men. 
An'  now  he's  sure  gone  dead." 

Luke's  brain  whirled.  Vividly,  word  by  word  and  gesture  by 
gesture,  he  remembered  that  last  scene  beside  the  Aymg  prospector ; 
he  saw  the  son  thievishly  hunting  for  gold  while  the  father  gasped 
for  air;  he  heard  the  son  praying  to  the  father  for  a  clue  to  the 
buried  treasure,  promising  to  find  Robbie  and  to  g^ve  him  his 
inheritance. 

A  dry  sob  filled  Luke's  body  and  shook  him. 

Tracey  turned  a  dead  face,  broke  from  Creede,  and  walked  to  the 
corpse.  He  said  nothing,  but  stood,  staring,  in  a  dumb  stupor.  He 
so  stood  while  the  men  scraped  a  shallow  grave  in  the  wet  earth 
above  Fabulous  Gulch ;  and  then  he  was  led  passively  to  his  camp. 
That  night  he  tossed  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

JUNE  COMES. 

Tracey,  pale  and  drooping,  sat  beside  his  piney  tent  at  the  mouth 
of  the  left  fork.  June  was  beside  him,  with  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  They  had  been  talking,  but  a  long,  wordless  time  had 
passed  in  reflection  and  reverie  when  June  removed  her  hand,  and 
stood,  and  absently  dusted  her  skirt.    She  turned  her  face  from  him. 

"You  understand,  Bud,"  she  said,  "if  you  care  to  come  to  the 
ranch " 

"No,"  Tracey  broke  in  as  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  shook  off 
his  reverie.    "No;  under  the  circumstances  I  cannot,  June.    It  is 
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impossible  now.  The  gold  was  buried  in  Cub  Creek,  somewhere 
between  the  Buster  trail  and  the  old  cabin,  I  have  no  doubt.  Father 
cached  it  here — for  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  search  for  it.  I  don't 
want  it,  it  would  be  bitter  to  me;  but  I  must  try  to  find  it — .  It 
is  surely  mine,"  he  added  after  a  pause. 

"You  will  grow  grey  in  the  search,"  June  said.  "Yet  I  won't 
attempt  to  overpersuade  you.  You  know  best,  no  doubt,  and  with 
all  our  memories  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  you  refuse  to  come.  No 
doubt  you  could  search  for  the  gold  to  more  advantage  if  you 
accepted  my  offer,  but .  At  least,  you  know  that  I  have  for- 
given and  forgotten  everything?" 

"Not  forgotten,  June;  that  would  be  impossible.  And  I  must 
thank  you,  not  only  for  what  you  have  just  said,  but  for  what  you 
did  for  me,  or  attempted  to  do  for  me,  when  we  were  hunting  the 
Fabulous.  If  I  am  not  rich  now,  it  is  not  your  fault.  But  we 
must  not  talk  of  that,"  he  hastened  to  add,  "nor  think  of  it.  I  must 
not  think  of  that."  He  took  her  hand.  "There  is  no  quarrel  !>*»•• 
tween  us,"  he  continued;  "there  never  was,  there  never  could  be. 
You  are  in  nowise  responsible  for  your  fathers'  actions;  even  for 
your  sake.  I  can  freely  forgive  him.  Doubtless  he  was  led  wrong 
by  Scammel;  doubtless  he  repented  often  and  helplessly.  It  isn't 
that,  believe  me.  But  you  must  believe  me,  knowing  my  heart  as 
you  know  it.  If  it  were  not  for  what  you  have  said  about  my 
cousin,  I  could  still  think  that  you  are  mistaken  in  your  feelings, 
and  that  it  is  merely  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  wrong  that  keeps 
us  apart.  But  knowing  that  you  have  put  old  things  by,  I  can 
only  think  that  I  am  at  fault.  At  least,  you  believe  that  I  sincerely 
wish  you  well?" 

"I  do.  I  understand  your  feelings  better  than  you  suppose.  I 
hope  you  find  the  cache,  but  I  know  it  to  be  impossible,  and  after  a 
time  you  will  know  it,  too.  You  will  leave,  and  begin  ag^in  out 
yonder."  She  waved  her  hand  south.  "Unless  you  come  to  the 
ranch." 

"After  your  confession  that  is  doubly  out  of  the  question,"  he 
said:     "And  now,  shall  it  be  good-bye?" 

"As  you  wish."  She  gave  him  both  hands ;  and,  as  they  so  stood. 
Smudge  came  down  the  gulch  and  ran  toward  them,  waving  his  hat. 

"Got  him !  got  him !"  Smudge  yelled.  "He  sure  can't  run  into  a 
gopher  hole  this  time,  Miss  June;  we've  got  him  pocketed." 

June  hastily  withdrew  her  hands,  and  turned  a  red  face.  "What 
are  you  talking  about?"  she  snapped. 

Smudge  stopped  and  scratched  an  ear  while  he  stole  a  glance  at 
Tracey.    "I  reckon  you  know?''  he  suggested. 

"Yes,  she  knows,"  Tracey  said.  A  tremor  shook  him,  and  he 
choked.    "I  supposed  you  had  come  because  of  that,"  he  added. 
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"I  knew  it  could  not  be  because  you  heard  I  was  ill.  I  was  the 
excuse,  I  suppose.  No  matter.  But  that  is  why  I  could  not  go  to 
the  ranch." 

June's  face  grew  rosier.  She  nodded.  "Come,  Smudge,"  she 
said.  "Or  no,  perhaps  you  can  help  Mr.  Tracey.  Til  see  you  when 
I  return,  Robert." 

"Not  if  I  can  pack  my  animals  in  time,"  Tracey  muttered  under 
his  breath.  "Yes,  help  me,  Smudge,  that's  a  good  fellow.  Besides, 
I  don't  think  you  are  wanted  up  there.    Good-bye,  June." 

"Good-bye,"  June  responded,  but  her  voice  was  dreamy,  and 
her  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  She  left  at  once  and  entered  Fabulous 
Gulch.  At  the  flat,  she  saw  two  men  far  ahead  of  her,  moving  over 
the  ground.  Nearer  at  hand  was  a  ^reen  lean-to,  where  a  bright 
fire  jumped,  and,  as  she  1oc:a^  .,  ^^^c  came  out  of  the  shelter,  hesi- 
tated, staring,  and  then  ran  toward  her. 

"You — ^June — Miss  Downing  1"  he  cried,  with  radiant  face. 
"You  came  because  of  my  cousin?  Of  course,  you  saw  him?  He 
is  much  better.  Quite  well.  We  were  afraid  of  brain-fever  at  the 
first,  and  that  is  what  has  kept  me  here.  I  didn't  like  to  leave  until 
I  knew  him  in  good  hands."  He  paused,  studying  her,  and  the 
brightness  died  from  his  face.  "May  I — congratulate  you?"  he 
asked,  awkwardly.  "I  see  that — that  it  has  happened  as  I  could 
wish.    Ah,  your  face  betrays  you.  Miss  June." 

June  laughed  in  embarrassment,  fingered  a  ribbon,  and  stood, 
looking  everjrwhere  but  at  Luke. 

"Is  it  there  that  Daddie  is  buried?"  she  asked,  pointing. 

"Yes;  you  can  see  the  mound  of  stones.  It  is  some  such  a 
solitary  and  magnificent  place  that  I  should  like  for  my  sepulchre. 
After  this  I  will  not  be  able  to  understand  how  men  can  bear  to  be 
crowded  together  in  cemeteries,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  feet  to  feet, 
with  only  monumntal  stones  for  scenery  overhead.    I  don't  think 

now ^that  I  could  rest  in  comfort  there.    But  here  a  man's 

soul  should  be  quiet  and  at  peace,  more  like  the  great  nature  that 
surrounds  his  tomb— that  is  his  tomb." 

"And  yet,"  June  said,  "you  were  thinking  of  going  back  to  the 
city,  Luke?" 

"I  must,  of  course.  But  I  shall  miss  the  hills.  I  fear  I  cannot 
be  contented  again  in  civilization.  I  shall  always  long  for  the  hills 
and and  for  the  hills." 

"I  didn't  answer  your  question,"  June  blurted  out.  "No,  you 
may  not  congratulate  me.  Not  yet  I  had  a  talk  with  Robert,  too. 
I  offered  him  Mr.  Scammel's  place  as  foreman  of  our  ranch  until 
he  felt  more  like  doing  something  for  hunself  again.  But  he 
refused.  He  wishes  to  hunt  for  his  father's  cache.  He  has  some 
crotchet  about  its  being  his  duty  to  find  what  his  father  wished 
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him  to  have.  I  think  he  has  a  vague  notion  of  doing  something 
with  the  money — something  charitable  or  grand,  that  will  serve  as 
a  memorial  to  Daddie  Welcome." 

"I've  had  a  talk  with  him,"  Luke  said,  half  to  himself.  *'I  see 
that  he  doesn't  understand  as  yet.  He  thinks  you  oflFered  him 
charity." 

"Well,  so  I  did,"  she  answered  with  another  embarrassed  laugh. 

Luke  sighed.    "He  must  be  very  dull,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  it  runs  in  the  family,"  she  flashed. 

"I  understand  better  every  day  why  you  hate  riches,"  Luke  con- 
tinued, engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts.  "Look  there,  now."  He 
pointed  to  the  two  distant  men  moving  over  the  widened,  muddy 
bed  of  the  creek.  "This  place  has  been  worked  out  completely,  and 
yet  those  fellows — Macdonald  and  Creede— cannot  tear  themselves 
away.  The  wash  holds  them  like  a  magnet.  They  dig  and  sweat 
and  prospect  and  curse  all  day  long,  and  far  into  the  night.  They 
work  like  demons,  and  for  what  ?  Merely  to  learn  that  the  gold  is 
gone.  They  know  it's  gone,  too.  Yet  they  say,  'Oh,  maybe  there's 
a  few  pockets  somewheres.* " 

June  also  was  engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  she  hardly 
followed  his  words.  "There  was  another  reason  why  I  wished 
Robert  to  have  the  mine,"  she  breathed.  "I  thought  it  hardly  fair 
that — that — that — he  should  have  nothing."  She  stopped  abruptly 
and  stood  trembling. 

"I  understood  long  ago.  I  knew  it  wasn't  the  gold  you  wanted, 
but  merely  justice.  You  were  right,  wholly ;  you  are  always  right. 
He  must  become  your  foreman  at  once.  Then  he  may  search  for 
the  cache  at  leisure.    And  then,  too — " 

June  stamped  her  foot.  "I  shall  not  offer  it  him  again,"  she 
said.  "I  didn't  want  him  to  have  it  anyhow.  It  was  merely  charity, 
as  I've  said  before.  I  don't  want  him  near  me.  I  want  to  forget 
him.  I — want — want  to  forget  he  ever  existed.  He  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  but  I  refused  that  at  once,  and  that  was  why  he  would 
not  take  the  place  I  offered." 

Luke  whirled,  white-lipped,  and  stared.    "He  asked  you — ?" 

"Yes,"  June  turned  away.  "Luke,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder, 
"what  year  is  this?" 

Luke  stepped  toward  her,  hesitated,  and  bit  his  lip.  The  trivial 
question  brought  him  to  a  halt,  and  the  color  returned  to  his  face. 
"I  don't  believe  I  understand,"  he  faltered. 

"What  day  is  today?" 

"Friday,  isn't  it?    Why?" 

"But  the  year?"  She  cleared  her  throat,  looked  about  again,  and 
dug  at  the  wet  soil  with  her  boot-toe.  She  was  embarrassed,  con- 
fused, and  in  the  pause  even  her  forehead  crimsoned.    Then,  sud- 
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denly,  in  a  rush  of  words,  "I  mean,  is  it  leap-year?"    She  stopped 
with  a  gasp. 

'"Leap-year?"  All  at  once  Luke  shouted  in  comprehension. 
"June!  Junel" 

They  were  standing  in  the  same  spot  when  Smudge  came  upon 
them. 

"Well!"  Smudge  said,  and  broke  into  chuckling  merriment. 
"Got  a  foreman  for  the  ranch,  Miss  June?" 

"No,"  June  said,  "an  owner." 

"A  very  dull  one,"  Luke  smiled,  "but  he  won't  be  the  worse  for 
that." 

"I  think  not,"  June  reflected.  "A  rather  dull  man  is  the  best 
kind  of  a — foreman.  And  he  is  dull.  Smudge.  But  don't  you  dare 
say  he  is." 

"No'm,  I  won't;  though  if  I'd  been  him,  I'd  'a*  been  married  'way 
back  in  the  beginning  when  you  first  fell  in  love  with  him.  Why, 
shucks,  a  blind  mule  would  'a'  known  more'n  he  knew.  That  night 
when  you  two  was  gassin'  in  the  lib'ary  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with 
Trace  and  Dow.  But  I  ain't  saying'  nothin*.  I'm  like  Mr.  Luke." 
He  winked.  "Say,"  he  said,  "let's  mosey  home  an'  tell  the  old 
lady.  Seh'll  be  plumb  loco.  Once  she  came  pritty  near  tellin'  you 
what  you'd  better  be  doin',  Mr.  Luke,  but  she  backed  down.  An', 
after  all,  nobody  had  to  tell  you." 

Winne  laughed  ringingly.  "I  wouldn't  have  believed,"  he  said, 
"I  was  a  monomaniac.  I'm  not  capable  of  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time;  but  I  have  an  idea  now.  Smudge,  that  will  last  me  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  And,  as  you  suggest,  we'd  better  go  home  and 
tell  the  old  lady." 

(The  End.) 
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THE  MYSEERY  OF  LAKE  GLEN 

By  NiNETTA  Eames. 
T  was  after  sundown  in  October  when  the  stage  drew  up 
before  the  adobe  walls  of  the  Camulos,  and  the  next 
moment  Archie  and  I  were  shaking  hands  and  fairly 
blubbering  with  joy  at  meeting.  I  recall  the  pang  I  felt 
at  seeing  how  haggard  and  old  he  had  grown  in  the 
two  years  since  we  parted,  and  I  fancied  there  was  a  nervous  strain 
in  his  laugh  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  parried  any  direct 
allusion  to  himself. 

We  were  gay  enough,  however,  when  after  a  glass  of  fragrant 
Camulos  wine  and  a  hasty  lunch  which  we  ate  standing,  we  turned 
our  horses  from  the  luxuriant  orchards  of  this  famous  casa,  and 
cantered  down  the  road  stretching  westward  through  interminable 
reaches  of  dead  mustard,  the  gray  stocks  so  close  and  tall  they 
formed  an  impenetrable  screen  to  the  dusky  landscape  beyond  the 
few  feet  of  trail.  For  more  than  an  hour  we  kept  up  an  easy  gait 
through  this  delicate  network  of  branches,  the  beat  of  our  horses' 
hoofs,  muffled  by  the  dust,  giving  a  rhythmic  tone  to  the  animated 
conversation.  At  intervals  we  crossed  arroyos  whose  faded  wil- 
lows furnished  a  roost  for  flocks  of  buzzards,  that  complained 
hoarsely  at  the  intrusion  ere  settling  again  heavily  in  the  blackest 
shadows  of  the  trees.  From  the  nearing  foothills,  we  heard  the 
irascible  yelpings  of  coyotes  in  the  probable  forage  of  some  neigh- 
boring sheep  camp.  Archie  came  to  a  halt  and  stood  up  in  his 
stirrups. 

"I  think  here's  the  place  we  should  strike  across  the  river," 
he  said,  and  with  the  word  I  followed  his  abrupt  turn  to  the 
south.  Our  animals  treading  daintily  a  swath  of  pipy,  snapping 
stems  which  now  and  again  switched  us  a  stinging  rap  on  the 
cheek.  A  few  minutes  of  this  spiteful  confusion  and  we  plunged 
into  the  wide,  dry  bed  of  the  Rio  de  Sahta  Clara,  where  a  refresh- 
ing breeze  cleared  our  eyes  and  throats  from  the  smother  of  dust. 
We  walked  the  horses  a  full  mile  through  the  sandy  bottom  with 
its  cltmipy  growths  of  yerba  santa  and  Indian  arrow-timber,  and 
climbed  the  opposite  bank  with  never  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of 
stream  or  pool.  An  arid  channel  in  Summer  but  a  formidable 
flood  in  the  rainy  season,  Archie  told  me. 

On  through  sage  and  chaperral  we  advanced  single-file,  a  full 
moon  checkering  the  trail  that  led  to  the  deeper  seclusion  of  the 
mountains.  The  sublime  hush  of  the  scene  g^ew  apace  and  with 
it  an  indescribable  sense  of  unreality  and  mystery.  Such  colossal 
summits  upthrust  to  the  white  heavens,  I  had  never  seen !  By  our 
side  yawned  a  frightful  chasm,  gorged  to  the  rim  with  the  intense 
black  of  invisible  forests.     In  places  the  stirless  tops  of  the  trees 
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brushed  our  narrow  path,  and  at  every  step  we  heard  the  ominous 
sliding  of  earth  loosened  by  our  horses'  hoofs.  On  and  ever 
steeply  ascending,  at  times  dashing  headlong  into  a  shadowed  gap 
where  the  spectral  sycamore  flung  out  blanched  arms,  or  giant  live- 
oaks  set  themselves  in  our  way,  the  beasts  picked  their  footing  on 
the  verge  of  a  promontory.  I  took  in  dizzily  the  inky  abyss  on 
my  left  and  broke  out  amazedly: 

"I  say,  old  boy,  is  this  a  trap  you  have  set  to  scare  me  to  death, 
or  do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  you  and  Marjory  have 
only  this  devil's  trail  between  you  and  the  outer  world?" 

Archie  gave  an  amused  chuckle. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  so  bad  when  you  once  get  used  to  it!  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  mules  packing  up  our  household  stuffs.  I  never 
saw  Marjory  nervous  but  once,  and  that  was  when  Balaam  slid 
fifty  feet  with  the  cook  stove  strapped  to  his  back.  It  is  a  queer 
sort  of  life,  but  for  a  stock  range,  it  beats  all  Southern  California." 

Coming  into  a  patch  of  moonlight,  we  saw  directly  in  front  a 
massive  chalk-stone  cliflf  boldly  defined  in  a  gleaming  semi-circle 
high  above  us.  In  its  shadow  we  paused  to  rest  the  panting  horses, 
and  I  looked  back  through  the  silvered  night  on  a  world  of  peaks 
with  summits  pricking  the  heavens.  The  stillness  was  infinite — 
a  sublime,  lighted  silence  with  faint  interruptions — ^the  rustle  of 
withered  grasses  and  the  trickling  of  rivulets  of  granulate  soil  to 
our  feet. 

Suddenly  a  cry  pierced  us  from  the  topmost  jut  of  the  palli^ 
cliflF — z  cry  the  strangest,  most  unacnny  that  I  ever  heard.  It 
mingled  at  once  the  sweetest  notes  of  the  human  with  the  fierce 
plaintiveness  of  a  night-stalking  beast  of  prey.  I  stammered  my 
wonderment  but  won  no  reply  from  my  companion.  He  had  reined 
in  his  horse  and  for  a  little  while  listened,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
farthest  rim  of  cliff.  The  moon,  shining  directly  on  the  upraised 
face,  revealed  it  pale  to  ghastliness.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
recalled  himself  with  an  impatient  sigh,  and  whistling  shrilly  was 
instantly  answered  by  a  repetition  of  the  weird  call.  He  spoke  with 
curious  hesitancy. 

"It  is  Ninon — ^my  wife.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  written 
you  of  my  marriage,  but  it  was  all  over  so  quickly  that  somehow 
I  never  got  around  to  it.  When  you  wrote  that  you  were  com- 
ing, I  thought  the  news  could  wait  your  arrival." 

I  was  so  astonished  that  I  fear  I  made  sorry  work  of  my  con- 
gratulations. Besides  it  hurt — this  withholding  of  confidence  from 
whatsoever  reason  when  we  had  shared  secrets  since  boyhood!  I 
think,  however,  that  I  betrayed  no  hint  of  wounded  feeling,  for 
Archie  went  on  less  constrainedly,  giving  we  details  of  the  happen- 
ing with  affectionate  warmth.     They  had  been  married  but  two 
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months,  he  and  Ninon,  and  it  had  all  come  about  naturally  enough, 
he  said.  Her  father  was  a  brokendown  actor,  Jules  Rantaine,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  his  real  name.  Anyway,  the  poor 
fellow  evinced  traces  of  French  ancestry  and  culture,  and  was 
unmistakably  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  seedy  clothes  and  nomadic 
habits.  The  father  and  daughter  had  stopped  over  at  the  Camulos, 
and  while  resting  a  couple  of  days  in  these  tropical  gardens,  Archie 
happened  in  on  business  with  the  worthy  Don  Ygnacio  del  Valle, 
the  host  of  the  casa.  Rantaine  had  already  set  his  heart  upon 
trying  the  climate  of  the  Tapo  mountains,  and  Archie,  with  Ninon's 
pleading  eyes  upon  him,  was  quick  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  his 
lakeside  retreat.  The  ride  from  the  casa  must  have  been  too 
severe  a  strain  on  the  invalid's  enfeebled  constitution,  for  within 
a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  the  glen,  he  was  seized  with  violent 
hemmorrhage  and  before  day  dawn,  breathed  his  last  in  his  daugh- 
ter's arms. 

"You  see  the  situation,"  Archie  continued  in  a  lowered  voice  as 
an  elbow  of  cliff  brought  into  view  a  moon-kissed  lakelet  and  lights 
twinkled  through  near  trees.  **Ninon  was  orphaned  and  without  kin 
or  means  of  support.  The  gold  pieces  found  in  the  dead  man's 
purse  did  not  cover  the  expense  of  the  body's  interment  in  the 
San  Buenaventura  Mission,  and — well,  I  married  her  the  day  of  the 
funeral.  Other  men  have  been  that  mad  with  love,  and  you  will 
not  wonder  when  you  have  seen  Ninon." 

It  pleased  me  to  the  heart  to  note  how  tenderly  he  lingered  on 
the  pretty  foreign  name,  and  with  a  fervent  "God  bless  you!"  I 
pressed  the  hand  he  extended.  We  had  dismounted  in  a  corral 
and  a  Mexican,  carrying  a  lantern,  took  our  bridles  with  a  courteous, 
"Buenas  noches,  Seiiores,"  as  he  led  off  the  sweating  beasts.  A 
huge  mastiflF  bounded  from  the  stables  and  fell  upon  Archie  in 
extravagant  welcome. 

"Down,  Turk — you  rascal!' 

But  despite  the  command  he  fairly  hugged  the  brute  in  return; 
he  was  always  a  g^eat  lover  of  dogs  and  this  was  an  uncommonly 
fine  specimen  of  the  breed.  As  we  passed  through  a  wicket  gate 
a  light  form  sprang  from  the  greenery  and  clung  to  Archie's  breast, 
and  Marjory,  the  old  nurse  and  housekeeper,  stepped  from  an 
open  doorway  and  greeted  me,  quite  as  motherly  as  though  1  were 
still  a  lad  come  home  from  the  holidays.  The  lovers  followed  us 
into  a  primitive  house  and  it  was  not  until  we  stood  in  the  cheerful 
sitting-room  that  my  friend  presented  his  bride. 

To  say  I  was  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
girl  but  faintly  conveys  the  bewilderment  of  my  senses.  I  have 
never  before  or  since  seen  a  beauty  the  least  resembling  hers.  Indeed, 
there  was  that  in  her  face  which  inclined  me  to  think  a  unique  type 
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of  woman  had  its  beginning  and  end  in  this  one  striking  instance. 
The  tawny,  satiny  skin  was  hardly  a  shade  lighter  than  the  rich 
waves  of  hair  falling  loosely  back  from  a  forehead  singulariy  low 
and  narrow.  And  her  eyes,  except  for  a  slight  obliquity  in  their 
setting,  were  the  lovliest  imaginable — ^a  kind  of  topaz  green  with 
loag,  full  lids  whose  thick  bronze  lashes  veiled  the  dazzlement  of 
their  glances.  The  exquisite  feminity  of  the  nose  and  chin  gave 
me  a  thrill,  soon  lost,  however,  in  the  startling  whiteness  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  small  teeth  gleaming  through  thin,  smiling  lips  as 
scarlet  as  the  geranium  at  her  belt.  When  our  hands  met  in  greet- 
ing, I  remember  thinking  there  was  something  disagreeably  electric 
in  her  touch. 

In  my  opinion,  from  the  moment  of  meeting,  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  Archie's  wife  and  myself.  While  I  frankly  marveled 
at  the  enchantment  of  her  face  and  rare  grace  of  figure,  there  was 
yet  some  innate  quality  of  character  that  repelled  and  puzzled  me. 
The  most  hypercritical  guest  could  have  found  no  fault  with  her 
courteous  demeanor,  nor  failed  to  admire  the  charming  tact  with 
which  this  child-wife  adapted  herself  to  rude  surroundings.  One 
could  not  readily  judge  of  her  mind,  for  I  never  knew  a  woman 
talk  less  than  Ninon.  This  I  found  myself  regretting  because  of 
the  seductive  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

As  the  days  went  on,  I  became  convinced  that  my  friend  loved 
his  wife  to  the  full  depth  of  his  ardent  nature;  and  yet  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  happy.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  if  she 
returned  his  devotion  though  her  manner  toward  him  was  always 
caressing.  As  for  faithful  old  Marjory,  she  adored  her  young 
mistress,  and  her  chief  trouble  appeared  to  be  that  Turk,  the  mastiff, 
would  not  make  friends  with  the  young  wife  and  so  insure  her 
his  protection  when  she  chose  to  walk  by  herself. 

"I  don't  know  as  anything  '11  hurt  the  pretty  dear,"  solicitiously 
gazing  over  her  spectacles  at  the  vanishing  form  of  Ninon,  "but 
Mr.  Archie's  always  telling  me  not  to  'low  her  to  go  oflf  alone 
'cause  of  the  wild  critters  hereabout.  But  Ian'  sakes — an  old  woman 
like  me  can't  be  traipsin'  after  bits  o'  shiny  rocks  an'  flowers  to  say 
nothin*  'bout  the  work  to  do  insde  *n'  out  I  She  don't  seem  afeard 
though  the  wild  cats  is  drefful  bold  o  late,  an'  I'd  feel  a  sight  more 
comf'tible  if  the  dog  went  along.  It  beats  all  how  he  shows  his 
teeth  an'  growls  the  minute  he  sees  her  an'  she  so  soft  spoken  to 
everybody  !* 

When  the  good  woman  paused  for  breath,  I  offered  to  hunt  up 
Mrs.  Archie,  adding  that  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  a  walk 
now  the  day  was  cooling.  Marjory  nodded  delightedly,  and,  taking 
my  gun,  I  strode  whistling  through  her  posy  bed,  crossed  the  corral 
and  mounted  the  chalky  cliflF  so  picturesquely  revealed  on  my  first 
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night's  ride  up  the  mountains.  I  knew  this  particular  point  to  be 
Ninon's  favorite  observatory  and  often  myself  strolled  there  to 
command  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  trail  leading  down,  and  the  far 
stretch  beyond  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  with  its  walls  of  lofty  sum- 
mits. 1  could  descern  no  farm  or  habitation,  only  concentrated  dust- 
colored  patches  of  sheep  on  the  foothills,  and,  on  skyey  slopes 
opposite,  herds  of  cattle  grazing  or  filing  leisurely  down  to  springs 
in  wildwood  ravines.  It  was  a  matchless  picture — this  mountain 
wilderness  and  sweep  of  valley  below,  seen  from  high  regions  of 
sunset  glory! 

Reluctantly  turning  my  back  upon  the  scene,  I  sauntered  along 
the  ridge  where  I  had  last  seen  Ninon's  figure  outlined  on  the 
crimsoning  west.  From  this  elevation  there  was  an  entrancing 
outlook  of  the  calyx  hollow  wherein  Archie  had  built  his  rustic 
dwelling.  Beyond  its  rose-wreathed  porch  was  a  stately  grove 
of  Druid  oaks,  their  black  boles  marshalled  to  the  very  rim  of  a 
tiny  lake  flashing  its  silver  mirror  in  an  oval  of  bayoneted  reeds. 
Some  wild  geese  made  shining  trails  across  its  unrippled  surface, 
their  gentle  sailing,  but  deepening  the  sense  of  grateful  sequestra- 
tion. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  lake  ran  up  into  a  precipitous  wall 
suggestive  of  a  mountain  cleft  in  twain,  its  loosened  half  having 
settled  down  in  the  gorge  and  leaving  exposed  this  core  of  living 
water.  This  alpine  lakelet,  set  nest-like  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
canon  and  fed  by  unseen  springs,  was  known  to  but  few  huhters 
and  stockmen  in  Southern  California.  Archie  had  told  me  that 
so  far  he  had  not  found  bottom  although  he  had  sounded  thirty  feet. 
He  had  stocked  it  with  fish  and  made  a  skiff  which  no  induce- 
ment could  make  Ninon  enter. 

"I  do  not  like  the  lake — it  is  so  deep  and  cold,"  she  would  say 
with  a  shiver. 

Naturally,  therefore,  I  did  not  seek  the  lake  border  for  her  truant 
steps  but  kept  on  up  the  cafion  through  gigantic  sycamores  and 
vernal  bowers  of  wild  walnuts.  I  heard  the  rich,  soft  call  of  moun- 
tain quail  and  at  once,  with  a  whirr  of  wings,  the  whole  covey  were 
in  sight.  On  the  instant  I  pulled  the  trigger.  There  followed  a 
wild  flutter  of  wings  and  when  the  smoke  cleared,  to  my  amaze- 
ment an  enormous  forest  cat  sprung  across  the  opening  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  thicket  margining  the  ravine.  I  managed  to  send  a 
charge  of  birdshot  after  him  and  was  hastily  reloading  with  buck- 
shot with  the  intention  of  pursuit,  when  a  hand  clutched  my  arm. 

"Don't  shoot— don't  you  dare  do  it !" 

It  was  Ninon  but  hardly  recognizable,  her  every  feature  focused 
to  sharp  fierceness,  the  pupils  of  the  yellow  eyes  narrowed  frightfully 
and  her  words  fairly  hissed  through  a  flash  of  feline  teeth.    I  took 
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her  hand  with  the  natural  desire  to  reassure  one  whom  I  beUeved 
half  crazed  with  fear. 

"All  right,  Mrs.  Winston.  The  lion  is  more  scared  than  we.  He 
must  have  been  crouching  in  the  very  bushes  you  just  left." 

She  eyed  me  furitively,  her  excitement  subsiding  under  my  quiet 
until  she  spoke  naturally. 

"Forgive  me — I  was  horribly  startled!  But  please  don't  tell 
Archie.  He  worries  so  when  I  walk  alone  and  he  is  away  so  many 
days."    The  last  with  pretty  appeal  in  glance  and  voice. 

I  gave  the  required  promise  though  1  confess  that  it  was  against 
my  cooler  judgment.  At  this  she  seemed  altogether  her  graceful 
self  and  fell  to  helping  me  pick  up  the  dead  quail  scattered  about 
the  underbrush.  One  of  the  birds,  hampered  by  a  broken  wing 
and  leg,  was  in  hiding  when  the  girl  pounced  upon  it  with  the  swift- 
ness of  thought.  Her  fiingers  closed  upon  its  throat  till  its  beak 
fell  agape,  and  laughing  exultantly,  she  handed  me  the  dead  thing 
without  sign  of  pity. 

Small  as  was  this  act  of  cruelty,  it  filled  me  with  mild  detestation 
of  the  beautiful  creature  walking  on  by  my  side,  her  eyes  wide 
and  amused  like  a  child's.  Yet  I  noted  with  delight  the  color  come 
and  go  in  her  soft  cheeks,  the  sheeny  unbound  hair  undulating  with 
every  motion  of  the  lithsome  form,  but  more  than  all  else  those 
green-gold  eyes  wondrous  in  their  shadowless  luster.  I  believed 
her  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word  during 
the  entire  way  homeward,  though  I  was  far  from  attributing  her 
silence  to  intentional  neglect.  I  though  at  the  time — and  later 
reflection  but  accentuates  this  impression — that  speech  of  any  kind 
was  arbitrary  to  her  and  no  wise  the  spontaneous  expression  of  her 
singular  individuality.  At  the  most,  her  usual  part  in  conversation, 
was  a  brief  answer  to  a  direct  question,  and  even  this  was  avoided 
when  she  could  substitute  some  charming,  pantomimic  sig^. 

That  night  I  was  awakened  from  a  troubled  dream  by  the  frantic 
barking  of  Turk.  He  had  evidently  treed  some  animal  in  the  grove, 
and  I  supposed  Manuel,  the  herder,  had  gone  to  investigate,  for  I 
heard  a  quick  succession  of  shots.  1  was  drawing  on  my  trousers 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  fracas,  when  a  queer  sound  reached 
me  through  the  thin  partition  separating  Archie's  room  from  mine. 
Some  one  was  assuredly  scuffling  or  fighting  within,  and  with  I  know 
not  what  dread  turning  me  cold,  I  rapped  smartly  on  the  door. 
I  heard  Archie  pantingly  call  my  name,  and  the  next  instant  I  was 
in  the  room  and  taking  part  in  an  appalling  struggle  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  Ninon,  half  nude  and  sprinkled  with  blood,  was 
partly  off  the  bed,  her  round  brown  arms  fastened  like  bands  of 
steel  around  Archie's  waist,  her  lips  hideously  curled  back  from  the 
sharp  teeth  meeting  through  the  flesh  of  his  arm.    It  was  horrible. 
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the  glare  of  those  hot,  xanthic  eyes  fixed  upon  him  and  the  ghastly 
ooze  of  blood  and  froth  from  his  tearing  muscles!  Instinctively 
I  thrust  my  face  before  hers,  intercepting  and  holding  that  demoniac 
stare,  and  speaking  sternly  as  to  an  enraged  brute.  At  the  same 
time  I  managed  to  pry  open  the  relaxing  jaws  whereupon  Archie 
fell  back  half  fainting.  A  baffled  snarl  from  the  beast-like  creature, 
and  she  bounded  up  with  the  agility  of  a  cat.  Her  strength  was  no 
match  for  mine,  and  I  held  her  by  force,  my  tone  relentless  in 
command.  A  minute  of  futile  resistance,  and  the  tension  of  her 
limbs  gave  way,  the  livid,  convulsive  countenance  resumed  its 
wonted  aspect  of  youth  and  innocence,  the  eyes  closed  like  a  tired 
child's  and  her  regular  breathing  denoted  that  she  slept. 

I  looked  at  Archie  and  the  frozen  horror  and  grief  of  his  face 
almost  unmanned  me. 

"How  often  has  she  been  this  way?"  I  asked,  putting  an  arm 
about  his  shoulders. 

"A  number  of  times,  but  never  so  violent,"  he  returned  brokenly. 
"She  will  sleep  right  on  now  through  the  night  and  remember 
nothing  of  this." 

"My  dear  Archie,"  I  began  nervously,  "you  must  consult  a 
physician.    It  may  be  necessary  to — ^to  use  temporary  restraint." 

He  moistened  his  trembling  lips  and  his  haggard  eyes  looked  un- 
flinchingly into  mine. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  am  sure  she  is  not  insane.  It  is 
something  yet  more  terrible.  Good  God "  he  broke  oflF  desper- 
ately, "I  dare  not  think  of  it!" 

He  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  thinking  it  best  not  to  encourage 
him  to  talk  in  his  present  over-wrought  mood,  I  helped  dress  his 
arm  which  yet  bled  profusely.  Then  at  his  earnest  request  J  left 
him  alone  with  his  still  sleeping  wife. 

As  Marjory's  room  was  off  the  kitchen  and  she  was  somewhat 
hard  of  hearing,  the  tragic  occurrence  of  the  night  escaped  her 
knowledge  as  on  previous  occasions.  At  breakfast  I  thought  Ninon 
could  never  have  appeared  so  lovable  nor  her  beauty  so  transcendent 
in  its  glowing  color  and  freshness.  It  would  have  taken  a  keener 
perception  than  mine  to  discover  the  faintest  consciousness  in  her 
of  aught  that  had  occurred  and  I  regarded  her  persistently  through- 
out the  meal.  Archie,  poor  fellow,  was  pale  and  distrait  and  made 
but  sorry  pretense  of  eating,  giving  as  excuse  the  return  of  one 
of  his  old  headaches. 

Several  days  intervened  and  as  Archie  purposely  avoided  any 
allusion  to  his  wife's  strange  malady,  I  began  to  half  question 
if  I  had  dreamed  a  nightmare,  so  idyllic  did  life  present  itself  on 
these  isolated  heights.  I  was  oftenest  in  the  saddle  with  my  friend 
who   showed   himself  efficient   in  the   management   of   stock,   his 
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herds  numbering  hundreds  of  head  of  American  cattle  and  horses. 
One  morning  he  made  a  trip  alone  to  the  valley,  Ninon  watching 
him  down  the  trail  from  her  perch  on  the  cliff.  Afterwards  I 
noticed  her  swinging  in  a  hammock  under  the  great  oaks  near 
the  water.  As  I  passed  on  my  way  for  a  tramp,  I  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  feline  grace  of  the  girl,  the  long,  slow  stretching  of 
her  limbs  in  the  sunshine  and  the  luxurious  nesting  of  her  cheek 
in  one  soft,  pink  palm.  To  all  appearance  she  did  not  see  me,  but 
I  felt  rather  than  saw  the  stealthy  observance  of  those  inscrutable 
eyes  and  stepped  freer  when  beyond  their  range. 

It  was  glorious  weather,  the  sun  resting  goldenly  on  the  stmimits, 
a  blithe  wind  tumbling  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  the  far  away 
fall  of  a  stream  lending  a  cadence  to  the  haunting  nuirmurs  of  the 
solitude.  Thinking  I  discerned  deer  huddling  in  the  shade  of 
scrub  oaks  across  a  gorge,  I  did  some  hazardous  scrambling  to 
reconnoiter.  Two  nights  before  it  had  rained  and  the  ground  was 
still  wet  in  the  swales.  While  searching  for  tracks  of  deer,  I  came 
upon  those  of  a  mountain  lion  and  not  two  feet  away  and  running 
parallel,  the  foot  prints  of  a  woman  or  half  grown  child.  I  knew 
of  no  one  inhabiting  these  wilds  but  Archie's  household,  and  im- 
mediately the  thought  of  Ninon  was  uppermost;  she  alone  could 
have  come  here  since  the  rain.  The  remarkable  association  of  the 
tracks,  spurred  me  on  to  follow  until  both  the  woman  and  the 
lion  seemed  to  have  stopped  before  an  opening  in  the  rocks.  Pulling 
aside  the  chaparral,  I  found  myself  peering  curiously  into  a  shallow 
cave,  the  floor  strewn  with  the  bones  of  animals,  and  two  brownish, 
spotted  cubs  rolling  about  like  kittens. 

With  a  lively  realization  of  the  danger  of  my  situation,  I  was 
about  percipitating  a  retreat  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  jeweled 
something  half  buried  in  the  gravel.  Snatching  it  up  it  proved  to 
be  a  quaintly  carved  necklace  that  I  had  often  seen  ornamenting 
Ninon's  shapely  throat.  I  hastily  thrust  it  into  my  pocket  and 
was  backing  out  from  the  den  when  a  threatening  growl  caused  me 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  tree  outside,  and  there  within  forty  feet 
of  the  ground,  what  was  evidently  the  mother  of  the  cubs,  was 
lashing  her  tail  furiously  and  gathering  her  bristling  bulk  for  a 
spring.  Instantly  my  gun  went  to  my  shoulder  and  I  fired.  A 
cry  of  rage,  a  glimpse  of  a  white  belly  in  midair  and  four  spreading 
legs  with  distended  claws,  and  I  leaped  aside  and  again  fired.  This 
time  the  bullet  crushed  the  skull  of  the  beast  as  she  was  crouching 
for  a  second  attack.  I  mijst  say  it  was  a  relief  to  see  the  tawny 
body  stiffen  in  death,  and  having  no  notion  just  then  of  meeting 
her  avenging  mate,  I  left  the  carcass  and  speeded  down  the  gut- 
tered ridge  until  a  good  mile  was  between  me  and  those  motherless 
cubs. 
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Meanwhile  my  mind  was  hard  pressed  with  the  problem  of  finding 
the  necklace  in  that  savage  haunt.  It  was  hardly  believable  that  the 
girl  had  visited  the  den  and  come  away  uninjured,  and  yet  how 
could  one  account  for  the  tracks  and  the  beads  among  its  ghastly 
relics!  A  dread  of  something  monstrous  and  incredible  struggled 
with  my  reason  and  it  was  with  augmented  distrust  that  I  ap- 
proached the  young  wife  later.  She  was  pacing  the  twilight  aisles 
of  the  grove,  the  simimer  stuff  of  her  gown  contrasting  exquisitely 
with  the  somber  foliage  of  the  oaks.  With  an  asumption  of 
pleasantry,  I  held  out  the  necklace. 

"Guess  where  I  found  it,  Mrs.  Winston." 

The  topaz  eyes  had  a  glint  of  cunning  and  a  secretive  pucker 
drew  in  the  scarlet  lips.     She  answered  evasively, 

"Thank  you.  I  was  so  sorry  to  have  lost  them.  They  were 
dear  papa's  last  gift." 

My  eyes  held  hers  unflinchingly  and  I  spoke  with  an  emphasis 
she  could  not  fail  to  mark. 

"This  afternoon  1  traced  your  steps  to  the  lair  of  a  mountain 
lion.  I  found  your  beads  in  the  bones  heaped  there.  Pardon 
my  asking  if  you  were  there  yesterday?"  Adding  gravely,  "I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  inform  your  husband  of  your  reckless  disregard 
of  danger.  Fortunately  I  killed  the  mother  of  the  cubs  else  I 
should  not  be  alive  to  warn  you." 

At  this  the  face  of  the  girl  underwent  the  same  revolting  change 
I  had  twice  before  witnessed.  The  pupils  of  her  eyes  contracted  to 
points  of  flame,  her  teeth  were  outrageously  prominent  and  the 
long,  trembling  fingers  unsheated  like  claws.  Then  without  a 
word,  she  fled  and  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  the  vague  horror 
before  experienced,  returned  doublefold.  I  no  longer  doubted  that 
some  uncanny  force  was  at  work  in  this  woman,  the  solution  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  unsupportable  anguish  to  the  man 
that  was  dearer  to  me  than  a  brother.  Profoundly  imbued  with 
this  convinction,  I  passed  out  of  the  darkening  g^ove  and  up  the 
path  where  I  met  Archie  coming  from  the  corral.  He  looked 
more  than  usually  depressed  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  add  to  his 
burdens  by  any  new  suspicion  of  his  wife.  After  he  had  rested 
and  slept  it  was  my  firm  determination  to  talk  openly  of  what 
lay  heavy  on  the  minds  of  both. 

By  an  unexpected  coincidence,  it  was  Archie  himself  who  made 
the  way  for  this  confidence.  It  was  two  hours  after  sunrise  the 
following  morning  that  he  and  I  were  riding  over  the  range  looking 
for  a  missing  colt  when  Turk  called  our  attention  to  the  half- 
devoured  carcass  of  the  yearling.  Archie  fell  into  a  tempest  of 
wrath,  storming  at  such  a  rate  that  Turk,  erect  on  his  haunches, 
quivered  and  whimpered  in  sympathy.    I,  who  knew  the  heart  of  my 
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friend,  sensed  the  undercurrent  of  his  thought  before  he  voiced  it. 

"I  tell  you,  Fred,  I've  got  to  exterminate  every  one  of  the  cat 
kind  on  the  ranch  or  leave  the  accursed  place  before  I'm  a  month 
older,"  he  announced  hoarsely.  "Hardly  a  week  but  Manuel  or  I 
shoot  or  trap  a  lion  or  wildcat,  and  if  we  could  once  rid  ourselves 
wholly  of  these  infernal  devils,  I  might  be  able  to  breath  freely 
again." 

There  was  concentrated  passion  in  his  words — such  manifest 
anguish  of  spirit  that  I  spoke  then  and  there,  and  he  listened  with 
strained  attention,  his  chilled  hand  gripping  mine  for  we  had  dis- 
mounted and  seated  ourselves  on  ground  under  the  umbrella-like 
shade  of  an  elderberry. 

"I  knew  it  must  come  sooner  or  later,  Fred,"  with  a  shuddering 

sigh.    "I  tried  to  tell  you  that  night  but "  His  voice  failed  and 

he  looked  away.    A  moment  and  then  he  began  more  steadily. 

"We  had  not  been  married  more  than  a  week  before  I  noticed 
queer  things  about  her.  One  day^  for  instance,  Turk  showed 
more  than  his  usual  antipathy  to  her  and  I  spoke  to  him  so  sharply 
that  he  slunk  off  under  the  table.  Shortly  after  I  happened  to 
glance  across  at  Ninon  and  saw  that  which  struck  me  cold.  She 
was  bent  slightly  forward,  her  gaze  unwinkingly  fixed  on  the  dog^s 
and  a  menacing  bristle  to  her  brows  and  hair — nay,  her  whole 
body — impossible  to  describe.  I  have  seen  her  thus  affected  a  dozen 
times  since  and  I  doubt  not  you  have  also  observed  it." 

I  assented  and  he  went  on. 

"Manuel  killed  a  wildcat  one  afternoon  and  I  called  Ninon  to 
see  it.  She  ran  to  me  joyously  but  the  moment  she  saw  the  dead 
cat,  her  face  changed  shockingly.  Despite  my  horror  of  her  look, 
I  tried  to  take  her  in  my  arms,  but  her  nails  tore  at  my  hands 
and  she  broke  from  me  like  one  demented  and  ran  under  cover 
of  the  woods.  I  hurried  after,  thinking  she  was  seized  with  some 
violent  nervous  disorder.  When  half  through  the  grove  I  saw 
her  coming  smilingly  toward  me,  not  a  trace  of  displeasure  about 
her.  To  my  agitated  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  she  put 
up  her  lips  to  be  kissed  and  fell  to  rubbing  her  cheek  softly  against 
my  sleeve — a  purring  caress  common  to  her.  Some  instinct  kept 
me  from  pressing  her  confidence,  although  her  conduct  was  an 
enigma.  I  was  sure  it  did  not  arise  from  fear  or  disgust  of  the 
animal,  for  only  the  day  before  she  had  watched  Manuel  through 
the  entire  process  of  skinning  a  bear. 

"A  couple  of  nights  later  a  thing  occurred  that  threw  some 
light  upon  the  subject.  We  had  retired  and  I  thought  my  wife 
asleep  when  a  mountain  lion  set  up  a  screaming  close  to  the  house. 
I  was  used  to  this  sort  of  serenade  and  was  just  dozing  oflf  when 
I  became  aware  that  Ninon  was  guardedly  slipping  out  of  bed 
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and  moving  cautiously  to  the  door  which  she  warily  unlatched.  I 
was  by  her  side  on  the  instant  and  tenderly  urging  her  to  stay  with 
me.  She  hung  back  mute  and  finally  reluctantly  allowed  me  to 
half  lead  half  carry  her  to  the  bed.  Fred,  I  never  slept  a  wink  that 
night  and  I  solemnly  declare  that  whenever  we  heard  the  fierce 
cry  of  that  wild  beast  outside,  Ninon  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
go  to  it.  I  felt  it  then  while  tightly  clasping  her,  and  I  have  felt 
it  many  a  tortured  night  since  before  and  after  I  had  ocular  proof 
of  the  certainty  of  my  impression.  Once  I  awakened  in  a  cold 
sweat,  and  found  my  worst  fears  realized;  she  was  gone  from 
my  side.  There  was  not  a  second's  doubt  in  my  mind  where  I 
should  find  her.  Throwing  on  my  dressing  gown,  1  sped  noise- 
lessly to  the  grove,  stopping  in  the  first  copse  to  listen.  The  moon 
spread  a  broad  road  of  light  between  me  and  the  denser  forest. 
Suddenly  there  came  from  the  trees  into  the  open  space  a  sight  that 
froze  my  blood.  Ninon  in  her  straight  white  gown  walked  in  the 
flooding  moonshine  and  beside  her,  slavering  her  hand,  and  caressing 
her  with  his  full  supple  length,  stalked  an  immense  lion.  When 
a  few  rods  from  me,  the  beast  sent  up  a  cry  for  its  mate ;  and  Fred, 
as  sure  as  God  hears  me,  Ninon  gave  the  same  cry  twice,  thrice — 
so  like  the  savage  scream  of  the  panther,  that  I  defy  any  man  to 
have  told  the  difference!  At  once  there  was  an  answering  call 
and  a  superb  female  bounded  into  the  light  and  then  the  three — 
that  fair,  smiling  girl  and  those  sleek  devils  of  cats — began  a 
hellish  gamboling  that  snapped  my  brain  and  I  fell  heavily  with 
the  shriek  men  give  when  life  is  struck  out. 

"They  tell  me  Manuel  and  Marjory  rushed  out  to  find  Ninon 
crouching  weeping  by  my  insensible  form  and  apparently  too  terri- 
fied to  explain  how  we  came  there.  They  carried  me  in  and  for 
three  days  I  raved  in  delirium,  saying  no  word  but  her  name  and 
that  over  and  over  again." 

"But  afterwards — when  you  were  well — did  you  not  question 
her — tell  her  what  you  had  seen  ?" 

"I  did  both  but  with  no  satisfactory  results.  I  forced  myself 
to  relate  to  her  what  I  had  witnessed — the  whole  hideous  orgy 
in  the  moonlight — but  the  impassive  smile  never  left  her  lips. 
*It  was  the  fever,'  she  reiterated,  and  I  desisted  from  very  dis- 
couragement. I  have  been  vigilant,  however,  since,  and  no  night 
has  she  again  escaped  me.  But  I  am  confident  that  never  a  prowling 
cat  or  panther  is  about  that  she  does  not  secretly  attempt  to  join  it. 
I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  use  physical  force  to  keep  her  in  and 
then  she  becomes  what  you  saw  when  you  came  to  our  room  that 
night — a  creature  with  no  human  semblance.  Marjory  has  orders 
to  watch  her  during  the  day,  but  it  is  evident  that  Ninon  has 
coaxed  her  over  and  that  those  hell  cats  are  her  frequent  com- 
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panions.  I  who  have  seen  her  fellowship  with  them  can  no  longer 
doubt  that  she  is  one  of  them.  Think  of  it — my  wife  without 
heart  or  soul — a  ravening  beast  clothed  in  that  matchless  body! 
Great  God,  Fred!  It  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad/' 

His  face  went  down  to  his  knees  and  his  frame  shook  as  with 
ague.  I  urged  him  to  self-control,  to  hope,  insisting  that  his 
view  was  against  reason  and  experience. 

"Who  knows  but  this  unnatural  attraction  is  explainable  on  a 
mesmeric  or  a  psychological  basis  ?  Get  her  away  from  this  wilder- 
ness and  try  the  effect  of  civilization.  The  many  wholesome  di- 
versions of  cultured  living  may  wholly  irradicate  this  abnormal 
tendency.  Don't  despair  of  a  cure.  Get  the  best  physicians  to 
study  the  case." 

"1  have  thought  of  all  this,"  he  returned  earnestly,  "and  you 
may  know  not  without  hope,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  already 
bargaining  to  sell  out  my  interests  here.  Yesterday  I  made  a  propo- 
sition to  a  man  at  the  Camulos,  and  if  he  accepts  my  terms,  we  shall 
all  be  en  route  for  San  Francisco  within  two  weeks." 

This  was  more  encouraging  than  I  had  dared  anticipate,  and  on 
our  ride  back,  we  went  over  the  details  of  his  plans,  all  of  which 
it  was  easy  to  see  centered  upon  his  wife. 

"If  she  can  be  cured,  I  will  envy  no  man  under  the  sun,"  he 
avowed  with  mournful  intensity. 

Although  I  had  put  a  cheerful  color  to  his  misfortune.  I  was  far 
from  believing  it  likely  this  human  leopard  could  so  easily  "change 
its  spots."  Everything  about  the  girl,  even  those  dreadful  aberra- 
tions when  bestality  or  madness  was  uppermost,  seemed  inherently 
herself,  the  natural  ebullition  of  an  unnatural  creature.  The  more 
I  thought  of  it,  the  stronger  grew  my  conviction  that  some  pre- 
natal shock  or  bias  had  doomed  this  anomalous  being  to  an 
extraordinary  duality  of  instincts,  the  human  and  the  feline.  It 
was  certainly  a  case  to  perplex  the  subtlest  metaphysician,  and  in 
all  probability  would  lead  to  the  consignment  of  the  beautiful 
young  thing  to  a  mad  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  might  not  my  friend  be  laboring  under  a 
hallucination  as  to  that  midnight  rendezvous  with  mountain  lions? 
Supposing  this  to  be  true,  then  all  the  rest — the  girl's  idios)mcrosy 
in  regard  to  these  animals,  her  restlessness  when  they  made  them- 
selves heard  at  night,  the  visit  to  the  cave,  in  fact  all  that  was 
mysterious  about  her  personality,  including  those  spells  of  un- 
conscious ferocity,  could  not  unreasonably  be  attributed  to  deep- 
seated  cerebral  derangement  either  constitutional  or  temporary. 
This  view  of  the  case  was  at  least  the  more  plausible,  and  had  also 
the  comfortable  sanction  of  common  sense  and  reason. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  we  were  in  the  saddle  the  greater 
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portion  of  daylight,  showing  the  Los  Angeles  purchaser  of  the 
ranch  over  the  range,  looking  up  horses  and  cattle  and  otherwise 
settling  affairs  preparatory  to  leaving  the  place  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. To  all  these  arrangements,  Ninon  was  sweetly  acquiescent 
and  I  found  myself  wondering  if  her  mind  grasped  anything  beyond 
the  immediate  present.  Never  once  did  I  get  the  impression  that 
she  was  actually  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  ranch  was  sold  and 
that  they  were  all  to  go  away.  For  hours  she  went  about,  following 
Archie  and  Marjory — the  latter  in  a  cheerful  flurry  of  anticipa- 
tion and  hard  work — helping  them  in  a  desultory  fashion  and 
often  smiling  absently  to  herself. 

As  memory  dwells  upon  the  picture  she  made  those  last  days, 
moving  softly  here  and  there  in  her  thin,  flowery  gown,  I  gladly 
set  my  pen  to  efface  any  false  impression  I  may  have  given  as 
to  the  kind  of  beauty  lavished  upon  this  ill-starred  being.  Despite 
the  unhtunan  characteristics  already  emphasized,  there  was  naught 
in  her  appearance  that  savored  of  coarse  animality.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  perceived  in  her  person  a  pervading  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment that  made  its  appeal  more  to  the  soul  than  to  the  senses.  In 
the  unconscious  loveliness  of  her  face,  the  unstudied  dishevelment 
of  her  hair  and  dress,  the  unaffected  grace  of  the  girlish  form  with 
its  modest  curves  of  newly  acquired  womanhood,  I  honestly  protest 
there  was  no  reminder  of  what  she  really  was — the  monstrous 
product  of  fate  in  league  with  omniscient  Providence. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  our  last  day  at  Lake  Glen  and  nearing 
sundown  when  Archie  became  apprehensively  aware  that  Ninon 
was  nowhere  about  the  promises.  When  last  seen,  she  was  swinging 
in  a  hammock  under  the  liveoaks. 

"It  seems  foolish,  but  I  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  notion  that 
something  will  happen  before  we  leave  this  accursed  spot!  I  never 
knew  her  to  go  off  before  when  I  was  at  home." 

He  hastily  drew  on  his  boots  and  shouldered  his  rifle.  I  offered 
to  accompany  him,  but  he  proposed  to  make  the  search  separately. 
Turk  was  peremptorily  ordered  back. 

"She  can  not  tolerate  the  dog,"  he  said  as  we  parted  at  the  gate. 

Soon  I  was  climbing  the  trail  to  the  upper  springs,  Turk  follow- 
ing at  a  safe  distance  till  an  encouraging  word  from  me  brought 
him  to  my  heels  where  he  continued  to  trot  contentedly.  I  felt 
no  serious  disquietude  at  this  last  escapade  of  Mrs.  Archie's,  so 
we  proceeded  leisurely,  the  dog  and  I,  my  face  toward  the  golden 
sheaf  of  sun  rays  spreading  in  the  west.  The  light  struck  flatly 
on  the  bald  tops  of  the  peaks,  and  flocks  of  shadows  huddled  in 
the  shaggy  hollows.  At  every  step  I  drew  in  the  immeasurable 
freedom  of  the  landscape,  its  hundred  mountain  heads  bared  rever- 
ently to  the  infinitude  of  glowing  sky ! 
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I  had  tramped  ahead  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  was  making 
a  short  cut  across  a  chaparral  jungle  to  avoid  returning  over  the 
same  ground,  when  my  eyes  plunged  into  a  cup-like  glade  and  I 
stood  transfixed  and  thrilling,  my  hand  mechanically  closing  on 
Turk's  collar.  On  a  smooth  sward  only  a  few  rods  distance,  Ninon 
was  standing  with  one  arm  on  the  neck  of  the  largest  mountain 
lion  I  had  ever  seen.  The  beast  was  quite  motionless,  his  great 
head  pressed  against  her  knee  and  his  supple  body  half  concealed 
by  her  flowing  drapery.  Before  this  ill-assorted  pair,  two  half- 
grown  cubs  wrangled  in  the  tasseled  grass. 

A  maze  of  exaggerated  conjectures  assailed  me  as  I  gazed  spell- 
bound, the  sunset  filling  an  ineffable  background  to  the  strange 
group.  The  girl's  exhilaration  grew  with  the  fiercer  tumbling  of 
the  cats  until,  with  a  swift  bound,  she  lit  in  their  midst  and  began 
a  fantastic  pirouette,  her  dazzling  face  looking  out  from  an  amber 
cloud  of  hair,  and  her  arms  flung  aloft  or  swaying  about  her 
slender  waist  like  the  floating  ends  of  a  scarf.  Under  her  short 
swelling  skirts,  the  small  Andalusian  feet  twinkled  in  the  mad 
whirling  and  spinning  of  the  lithe  form.  Never  had  I  beheld 
such  abandonment  of  energy  as  in  this  wild,  free  creature  dancing 
to  the  snarling  accompaniment  of  the  whelps  1  A  veritable 
bacchante  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Maenalus! 

During  this  frenzied  exhibition,  the  old  panther,  with  slow  and 
dignified  tread,  marched  about  the  radiant  dancer,  his  lurid  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  while  the  quivering  oscillation  of  the  long  tail 
betrayed  his  latent  zest  in  the  game.  Horrified  yet  fascinated  by 
the  unparrelled  spectacle,  I  was  cudgeling  my  brain  to  devise  the 
best  means  to  break  up  the  unholy  revel  and  return  the  girl  to 
her  husband,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  cut  sharply  on  my  ears, 
and  immediately  the  largest  panther  fell  lifeless  at  Ninon's  feet. 
At  the  same  instant  Archie  staggered  from  the  wood  and  paused 
irresolute  a  few  yards  from  his  wife.  From  my  position  I  could 
not  see  his  face,  but  for  one  breathless  moment  the  two  stared 
dumbly  at  each  other. 

Meantime  Turk  tugged  madly  at  his  collar  and  at  this  crisis  I 
let  go.  With  a  breakneck  jump  down  the  ledge  the  mastiff  made 
after  the  scampering  cubs.  I,  too,  hastened  to  descend,  an  in- 
vincible terror  urging  me  on.  When  yet  a  couple  of  rods  away, 
and  running  at  full  speed,  I  saw  Ninon  slowly  approach  her  hus- 
band and  stop  within  several  feet  of  him.  At  this  he  sprang  aside 
and  threw  up  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  her  off.  An  incredible  bound 
and  she  was  at  his  throat  and  pinioning  him  with  those  lithe-like 
arms!  Again  and  again  he  flung  her  from  him,  but  with  tigerish 
yells  she  renewed  the  attack,  biting  and  scratching  with  tooth  and 
nail.     Her  fingers  were  now  claws  and  the  fang-like  teeth  had  a 
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cruel  grip  on  Archie's  cheek  when  I  rushed  to  his  aid.  Instantly 
my  hand  closed  on  her  fragile  throat,  and  Turk,  charging  upon 
the  scene,  without  a  second's  hesitation,  clamped  his  iron  jaws 
upon  one  tender  arm. 

The  poor  thing  fell  back  uttering  beast-screams  of  pain,  her 
body  writhing  under  her  down-flooding  mane  of  hair.  Archie, 
maddened  by  her  suffering  and  deaf  to  my  entreaty,  beat  the  do^ 
oflF.  Ere  there  was  time  to  utilize  what  means  I  could  muster  to 
secure  the  demented  cifeature,  she  broke  from  our  united  hold 
and  with  a  swiftness  I  have  never  seen  equalled  by  thing  human, 
darted  up  the  glen  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

When  I  would  have  given  chase,  to  my  consternation,  Archie, 
bleeding  from  his  wounds  and  overcome  by  the  horror  of  the 
encounter,  sank  heavily  to  the  ground.  I  tried  every  means  to 
resuscitate  him  but  to  no  avail,  so  I  raised  the  spare,  inert  form 
and  carried  him  in  my  arms  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  from  there 
on  to  the  house,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  rest.  Marjory, 
stricken  speechless  by  sight  of  the  lifeless,  blood-stained  face,  helped 
me  to  get  him  to  bed  and  together  we  bathed  the  lacerated  neck 
and  face  of  the  man  we  both  loved,  while  I  related  briefly  what 
had  happened. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  we  were  rewarded  by  noting  a 
fluttering  of  the  pulse  and  faint  respiration  soon  followed  by  the 
opening  of  Archie's  eyes.  But  no  light  of  recognition  was  in  his 
vacant  stare  and  he  muttered  disjointedly  ere  he  sank  into  feverish 
sleep.  Marjory  wept  as  women  will  under  lessened  strain,  but 
continued  her  tender  ministration  so  effectively  that  1  knew  the 
staunch  old  soul  could  be  relied  upon  for  any  further  emergency. 
I  bitterly  regretted  the  absence  of  Manuel  who  had  won  permis- 
sion from  Archie  that  morning  not  to  return  to  the  ranch  after 
he  had  transferred  our  baggage  to  the  Camulos  to  await  the 
morrow's  stage.  The  shrewd-witted  Mexican  would  have  been 
an  invaluable  assistant  in  the  present  crisis.  As  it  was,  I  had  only 
Marjory  ^o  depend  upon  and  night  fast  closing  down. 

Marjory  insisted  that  I  should  take  a  bite  of  food  and  some 
hot  tea  before  attempting  anything  further.  While  I  made  a  pre- 
tense of  eating,  the  dreary  hush  was  broken  by  plaintive  cries 
seemingly  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  window.  Marjory's 
terrified  eyes  contained  both  a  question  and  appeal;  it  was  plain 
what  she  would  fain  have  asked  of  me,  for  my  own  thoughts  had 
not  once  let  go  of  that  hapless  girl  abroad  in  this  mountain  wild. 

**A11  right,  Marjory!  Get  your  clothes  line.  I  am  going  to 
bring  her  to  the  house  if  possible.  But  on  no  account  must  you 
let  her  in  unless  I  am  here.    A  dozen  panthers  were  less  dangerous ! 
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Keep  Turk  indoors  and  lock  the  doors  and  windows  when  I  am 
gone." 

I  took  the  rope  she  brought,  and  making  a  slipnoose  in  one  end, 
ran  my  arm  through  the  loose  coils  and  hurried  out,  with  the  old 
woman  sobbing  a  blessing  after. 

The  night  was  dimly  lit,  for  the  moon  had  a  drowning  look 
behind  scurrying  clouds,  and  but  few  stars  showed  above  the 
swinging  tops  of  the  trees.  A  melancholy  wind  swept  furrows  of 
dried  leaves  before  me,  and  there  was  an  electric  crackle  to  the 
branches  as  they  rasped  against  each  other.  At  times  a  wandering 
leaf  touched  me  like  a  warning  finger,  and  I  shivered  at  the  stormy 
swish  of  a  hawk's  wings  near  my  head.  When  I  again  heard 
the  discordant  cry,  it  sounded  up  from  the  lake  on  the  peaky  wall 
where  no  man's  foot  had  set.  I  crept  closer,  the  noisy  furbishing 
of  the  wind  dulling  my  footfall,  until  I  cowered  among  the  reeds 
belting  the  water. 

Suddenly  the  maniacal  scream  came  straight  from  overhead,  and 
as  if  to  show  me  the  object  of  my  search,  the  moon  sailed  out 
on  a  pool  of  sky.  There  was  now  no  concealment  of  the  lamentable 
figure  running  unevenly  to  and  fro  on  a  narrow  rock  shelf  high 
over  the  clashing  pipes  of  the  reeds.  It  was  a  sight  to  break  the 
heart — that  frail  young  thing,  naked  to  the  waist  chattering  bar- 
barously between  frightful  cries,  the  girlish  arms  brandished  crazily 
above  a  torrent  of  hair  streaming  out  on  the  wind  and  her  torn 
skirts  trailing  on  the  stones  1  Alas,  whatever  misfortune  was 
hers  previous  to  this  deplorable  hour,  she  was  now  unmistakably 
mad! 

It  would  have  been  worse  than  folly  to  risk  her  capture  on  that 
dizzy  steep.  I  had  the  bare  hope  of  inducing  her  to  come  down 
of  herself. 

"Ninon,"  I  called,  infusing  into  my  voice  both  persuasion  and 
command.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  poor  thing's  terrified  start 
as  she  crouched  closed  to  the  wall.  Encouraged  by  so  much 
recognition,  I  again  spoke,  stepping  out  from  the  shadow  as  I 
did  so. 

"Ninon,  come  down,  please!   Archie  wants  you." 

The  mention  of  His  name  caused  one  wavering  little  hand  to 
flutter  before  her  brow  and  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  not  forget 
her  look  as  she  leaned  far  over  the  Up  of  the  crag.  And  then — 
God  forgive  me  if  I  were  the  cause !  there  was  the  rush  of  a  flying 
form  through  the  air,  a  soul-piercing  shriek  followed  by  a  loud 
splash  in  the  lake! 

Half  beside  myself  I  sprang  to  the  skiff  and  rowed  desperately 
to  where  the  circling  ripples  widened  from  the  agitated  pool  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff.    Hardly  a  minute  had  elapsed  since  I  saw  the  body 
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sink  in  the  very  place  where  I  now  held  my  oars  motionless  while 
I  peered  miserably  into  the  gloomy  depths.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen — no  upturned  face  or  hands  supplicating — not  even  a  tress 
of  hair  floating  from  the  dead!  I  stared  in  blank  dismay  at  the 
ponderous  wall  which  had  but  now  given  footing  to  so  much  beauty 
and  wretchedness,  and  then  my  smarting  eyes  again  swept  the 
tmshadowed  lake.  Still  nothing  but  the  stir  of  the  water  under 
the  lash  of  the  wind  and  the  bladed  rustle  of  the  glistening  reeds. 
All  at  once  this  loveliest  of  mountain  mirrors  had  become  sinister 
and  I  longed  to  rid  myself  of  it ;  nevertheless  I  set  again  to  the  oars, 
pulling  now  here,  now  there,  crossing  and  recrossing  from  bank 
to  bank,  exploring  every  tiny  cove  and  inlet,  but  always  by  some 
irresistible  attraction  returning  to  the  fatal  spot  which  had  now 
the  significance  of  a  grave. 

For  nearly  an  hour  I  persevered  in  the  search  until  a  black 
squadron  of  clouds  so  compassed  the  heavens  that  there  was  hardly 
light  enough  to  feel  my  way  to  the  landing.  So  heavy  had  been 
the  tax  on  nerve  and  muscle  that  1  was  dazed  and  exhausted,  my 
clothes  drenched  with  perspiration,  and  chilled  to  the  bone  I 
stumbled  through  the  grove  like  one  drunken.  Marjory,  after 
assuring  herself  that  it  was  I,  opened  the  door  and  steadied  me  to 
a  chair.  She  must  have  read  the  truth  in  my  face,  for  the  tears 
furrowed  her  old  cheeks  as  she  poured  me  a  glass  of  wine. 

"Drink,  dear  heart,  an'  don't  ye  try  to  tell  me  now !  I  kin  guess 
the  poor  deary's  out  of  her  misery,  an'  God  o'  marcy  knows  it  for 
the  bes'l' 

I  gasped  out  something  about  Archie,  and  her  answered  lifted 
a  weight  from  my  spirits. 

"He's  jest  come  to  all  right  an'  was  askin'  for  ye,  an'  I  tole 
him  where  ye'd  gone.  He  tried  to  foUer,  but  come  nigh  faintin' 
agin.  Mebby  he  heard  ye  come  in  an'  thinks  ye've  fetched  her 
back!" 

I  crossed  the  sitting-room  hastily  and  went  in  to  him.  He  had 
raised  up  and  tossed  aside  the  bandage  from  his  face,  leaving  ex- 
posed the  livid  wound  in  his  cheek.  An  agony  of  suspense  was  in 
the  eyes  that  met  mine,  and  with  no  sort  of  premise,  I  told  him  what 
had  occurred  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  He  heard  me  without 
interruption,  then  said  in  a  voice  calmer  than  my  own : 

"Thank  God!  Better  death  a  thousand  times  than  such  a  life! 
Fred,  dear  boy,  see  that  I  get  away  from  here  to-morrow  for  I 
think — I  think  my  heart  is  broken." 

He  lay  back  on  the  pillow,  his  poor  scarred  face  turned  to  the 
wall,  an  overwhelming  emotion  breaking  the  bonds  of  his  control. 
The  great  pity  of  it  all — that  being  so  hideous  and  yet  so  beautiful 
whom  I  had  just  seen  self-plunged  into  eternity;  my  frien*^!  heart- 
wrung  and  weeping — pierced  through  and  through  me  and  it  wat 
no  shame  to  my  manhood'  that  I,  too,  wept  unrestrainedly. 
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SANTY'S 

By  Mary  E.  Birdsall. 
E  was  a  striking  type  of  the  Chihuahua  population  of 
Southern  California.  Her  unwieldy  bulk  and  excess- 
ive swarthiness  arrested  the  g^ze  of  the  beholder. 
She  seemed  a  promising  subject  for  my  pencil,  and  I 
paused  in  my  sketch  of  the  adobe  patio,  which  I  was 
drawing  by  permission  of  the  Mother  Superior  at  the  Orphanage, 
and  made  a  brief  study  of  her. 

From  my  seat  in  the  shaded  pergola,  I  obtained  a  good  view 
of  the  open  laundry.  The  ponderous  figure  of  the  Mexican  Senorita 
seemed  to  be  emphasized  by  the  slight  form  of  her  assistant,  an 
ash-blonde  wisp  of  a  girl  whom  she  addressed  as  Maggie.  The 
latter  busily  sorted  out  the  soiled  clothing  in  heaps  which  the 
Senorita  caught  up  with  her  bare,  powerful  arms  and  splashed  in 
the  washtub.  The  protruding  curves  of  her  broad  bosom  and 
hips  seemed  about  to  burst  through  her  bright  colored  tatters. 
Her  rudely  molded  features  bore  that  stamp  of  sensuality  and  of 
inferior  breeding  that  characterizes  the  ignorant  of  her  race.  Yet 
her  face,  as  a  whole,  was  not  unattractive.  Her  thick,  red  lips  were 
like  pomegranates  and  the  voluptuous  fire  of  her  heavy-lidded,  black 
eyes  spoke  eloquently  of  the  fervid  passions  inherited  from  Spanish 
ancestry. 

I  rapidly  made  a  rough,  charcoal  sketch  of  the  Seiiorita's  uncouth 
face  in  its  frame  of  coarse,  black  hair.  She  seemed  to  supply  the 
human  interest  to  my  picture,  and  I  resolved  "to  make  a  feature" 
of  her,  as  the  newspapers  say. 

The  contrasting  lights  and  shadows  of  mellow  adobe  walls  bathed 
in  a  glow  of  vivid  sunlight,  and  of  dim  recesses  in  vine-wreathed 
corridors,  seemed  an  appropriate  setting  for  my  model.  I  began 
to  introduce  the  high  lights  into  the  picture  which  was  already 
blocked  in  and  meditated,  meanwhile,  whether  the  Senorita  would 
appear  more  picturesque  in  her  rags,  engaged  in  her  homely  occu- 
pation, or,  in  native  costume  with  eyes  upturned  to  some  patron 
saint. 

The  sound  of  an  opening  window  in  the  day  nursery  above  the 
laundry  and  the  voice  of  a  nurse  calling  down  some  order  fell 
unheeded  on  my  ears.  But  the  explosive  utterances  that  immediately 
ensued  caused  me  to  look  up  in  consternation.  My  model  was 
transformed.  Her  bovine  placidity  had  given  place  to  the  ferocity 
of  a  wild  creature  disturbed  in  its  jungle.  She  was  pouring  forth 
a  torrent  of  Spanish,  in  which  I  distinguished  such  phrases  as, 
*'Caramba!"  "Le  aboresco,  maldito  seas!' 

But  a  knowledge  of  the  language  was  not  necessary  to  compre- 
hend the  menacing  import  of  the  sibilant  rush  of  consonants,  in 
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which  the  melting  vowels  were  lost,  and  of  the  expressive  gestures 
with  which  the  incensed  Amazon  emphasized  her  speech.  Looking 
about  for  the  object  that  had  inspired  the  Senorita's  outburst,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white-capped  nurse  in  a  trim,  starched 
uniform  just  withdrawing  from  a  nursery  window.  Her  piquant 
face  wore  a  disdainful  smile,  yet  she  drew  back  quickly,  as  if 
somewhat  daunted  by  the  wrathful  figure  below. 

Somewhere  behind  me  in  the  maze  of  corridors,  a  door  opened 
and  closed  with  a  decided  click.  There  was  the  swift  rustle  .of  a 
woman's  garments  and  I  saw  Sister  Agnes,  the  Mother  Superior 
of  the  Orphanage,  in  her  flowing,  black  habit  and  linen  headdress 
glide  through  the  patio  to  the  laundry.  In  response  to  an  authorita- 
tive question  from  the  Sister,  the  Mexican  woman  repeated  her 
grievance,  the  high  note  of  exasperation  still  in  her  voice.  The 
Mother  Superior  laid  her  hand  on  the  woman's  arm  and  spoke 
with  soothing  remonstrance,  as  to  a  child.  The  Senorita  hung 
her  head,  half  sullenly  for  a  moment,  then  her  shoulders  began  to 
heave  and  she  lifted  her  sodden  apron  to  her  eyes.  For  an  insrant 
the  two  faces  were  turned  toward  me;  the  fair  countenance  of  the 
Sister  lighted  by  serene  compassion  and  steadfast  purpose,  and 
the  swarthy  features  beside  her  in  which  abject  repentance  struggled 
with  uncertain  passion.  The  value  of  contrast  which  is  the  joy  of  an 
artist's  soul  inspired  me.    I  had  the  motif  for  my  picture. 

As  the  Sister  returned  through  the  patio,  she  greeted  me  and 
spoke  of  the  little  scene  just  enacted. 

"Poor  Santys,"  she  sighed,  "she  is  sometimes  possessed  of  an 
evil  spirit.  She  resists  the  authority  of  all  save  myself  especially 
of  the  nurse  now  on  duty  for  whom  she  has  no  liking." 

I  glanced  idly  about  the  patio,  observing  the  high  stone  wall, 
half  hidden  by  vines,  which  enclosed  the  rear  of  the  Orphanage. 
A  tall  loquat  tree  grew  beside  the  wall,  but  the  limbs  were  far 
from  the  ground.  There  was  but  one  mode  of  egress,  a  gate  which 
was  secured  by  a  padlock.  Evidently  conciliation  was  not  the 
only  means  the  Mother  Superior  had  for  enforcing  obedience. 
The  Orphanage  appeared  a  place  of  detention  as  well  as  of  refuge. 

In  the  intervals  of  her  work,  Maggie  hovered  about  me  chatting 
aimlessly.  She  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child  in  size,  but  her 
face  was  graven  with  deep  lines — a  manifestation  of  bitter  ex- 
perience instead  of  age.  From  this  waif,  herself  a  victim  of 
circumstance,  I  learned  the  facts  of  the  following  story: 

Santys  was  a  member  of  a  family  named  Morago,  who  belonged 
to  the  class  familiarly  known  in  the  Southwest  as  Greasers.  The 
Moragos  existed  in  a  t)rpical  Chihuahua  dwelling,  a  ramshackle, 
whitewashed  casa  with  unshaded,  dusty  yard,  habitually  overrun 
by  babies,  chickens  and  dogs.     Her  father  and  brothers  earned  a 
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precarious  livelihood  by  day  labor.  Several  of  her  sisters  whom 
Nature  had  favored  more  than  Santys  were  married  and  were  the 
prolific  mothers  of  the  noisy  brood  that  played  about  the  premises. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Morago  women  were  skilled  in  lace  making 
and  basket  weaving  and  contributed  regularly  to  the  family  income. 

Poor  Santys  was  neither  good  looking  nor  clever.  Her  bunder- 
ing,  fat  fingers  were  capable  of  only  the  most  menial  tasks.  She 
occupied  a  subservient  position  in  the  overcrowded  household.  Her 
embonpoint,  which  caused  her  to  sway  in  a  ludicrous  manner  as 
she  Walked  and  her  easily  aroused  fury  caused  the  adolescent  rabble 
of  the  Spanish  quarter  to  make  her  an  object  of  ridicule.  Out  of 
a  wholesome  respect  for  her  brawny  fists,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  sport  at  her  expense  was  carried  on  behind  her  broad  back. 
But  occasionally,  a  youthful  tormentor  more  venturesome  and  with 
nimbler  heels  than  his  fellows,  would  shout  jeeringly,  "Cochina!" 
or,  "Santys  esta  loca!" 

Apart  from  her  peculiarity  of  disposition,  however,  Santys  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  victim  of  mental  aberration.  Her  irrational 
conduct  appeared  to  be  the  expression  of  childish  ignorance  rather 
than  of  a  disordered  brain.  Like  all  daughters  of  Eve,  she  had  the 
primitive  impulse  of  self  adornment.  Her  highest  ambition  was 
to  own  a  lace  trimmed  frock  and  some  rhinestone  jewelry  like 
her  younger  sister  Rosa.  In  order  to  obtain  this  finery,  Rosa, 
sometimes,  went  out  to  domestic  service.  But  at  this  time  she  was 
preparing  for  her  approaching  marriage  and  did  not  care  to  take 
a  situation.  Therefore,  when  Juan,  the  eldest  Morago  brother, 
brought  home  the  information  that  the  Englishman,  or  gringo,  as 
he  was  called,  who  lived  on  a  neighboring  ranch,  desired  a  house- 
keeper, she  paid  little  heed.  But  Santys  listened  with  an  eager 
light  in  her  large,  dark  eyes  as  her  brother  described  the  easy 
work  and  good  wages.  Suddenly  she  announced,  "I  will  go  instead 
of  Rosa."  The  whole  family  regarded  her  decision  with  astonish- 
ment and  good-natured  ridicule.  But  no  lifting  of  the  eyebrows 
nor  expressive  shrugs  could  dissuade  her.  To  all  questioning 
she  replied  stubbornly,  "Lo  quiero." 

Though  Philip  Dunham,  the  Englishman,  lived  but  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  Moragos,  he  was  practically  a  stranger  to  them.  He 
was  unmarried,  and  his  age  might  have  been  thirty  or  thirty-five. 
He  lived  alone  on  a  properous  ranch  that  he  cultivated  himself. 
Dunham  seemed  to  have  an  aversion  for  society  in  general  and  for 
that  of  women  in  particular.  As  friendly  advances  did  not  find 
him  responsive,  he  was  unmolested  by  neighborly  attention.  His 
muscular,  well-knit  frame  and  sunburned  face  proclaimed  a  whole- 
some habit  of  out-door  life  and  exercise,  but  the  uninteresting, 
British  traits  of  obstinacy  and  egotism  were  discernible  in  his  stolid, 
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light-blue  eyes  and  in  the  unyielding  lines  of  his  mouth  and  chin. 

If  an  Oriental  seer  could  have  visualized  Dunham's  past  ex- 
perience in  a  crystal,  there  would  have  appeared  at  the  end  of  a 
long  vista  of  yesterdays  strewn  with  dead  loves  and  hopes,  a  young 
man  athrill  with  the  ardor  of  springtide,  strolling  down  a  green 
lane  in  Devonshire  by  the  side  of  a  comely  lass.  But  the  "unpre- 
meditated art"  that  prospered  the  wooing  of  other  mating  things 
had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  this  sturdy  son  of  yoeman  stock.  The 
gaucherie  of  his  unhappy  proposal  caused  the  light-hearted  maiden 
of  his  choice  to  give  voice  to  unseemly  mirth.  Perchance,  her 
merriment  was  excited  by  the  contrast  between  this  cotmtry  swain 
and  certain  fine  gallants  of  Mayfair  that  she  had  met  during  a 
recent  visit  in  London.  Be  the  reason  for  her  mockery  what  it 
may,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  caused  Dunham  to  forsake  his  ancestral 
home  and  take  passage  to  America  not  long  thereafter.  The 
poignant  memory  of  "la  belle  dame  sans  merci"  had  made  him 
something  of  a  misanthrope. 

He  had  employed  a  long  succession  of  Japanese  boys,  who  left 
him  as  soon  as  they  learned  English.  He  had  tried  a  Chinaman  who 
had  a  penchant  for  concocting  unmentionable  dishes,  and,  at  last  he 
was  forced  to  the  alternative  of  employing  a  woman,  or  doing 
his  own  work. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  consuming  an  unsatisfactory  breakfast 
of  burned  toast  and  underdone  eggs,  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door.  He  invited  invasion  and  Juan  Morago,  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Santys  appeared.  When,  after  many  nods,  smiles  and  ex- 
planatory gestures  on  the  part  of  the  pair,  he  understood  that 
Santys  desired  to  make  a  debut  in  the  role  of  his  housekeeper,  he 
hesitated  between  amusement  and  annoyance.  With  the  intention 
of  ridding  himself  of  an  undesirable  applicant,  he  muttered 
brusquely,  "Duece  take  it,  I'm  not  running  a  sideshow,  y'know." 

But  a  rebuff  of  this  nature  was  not  intelligible  to  Santys  and 
her  brother.  Santys,  evidently  believing  the  matter  settled,  removed 
her  rebosa  and  began  to  make  herself  at  home. 

Upon  reflction  Dunham  made  no  objection.  He  was  nauseated 
by  his  own  cooking  and  the  sight  of  soiled  dishes  and  upswept 
floors.  Perhaps  this  gross  appearing  female  was  capable,  of  more 
than  she  looked.  At  least  he  was  not  binding  himself  by  giving  her 
a  trial.  At  this  juncture,  Juan,  who  had  disappeared  for  a  moment, 
re-entered  carrying  a  box  of  luggage.  As  Dunham  took  in  the 
significance  of  this,  his  opposition  hardened  again. 

"What's  this?"  he  expostulated,  "she  can't  live  here.  Haven't 
any  room  for  her.  She  must  go  home  every  day  when  she  is 
through  with  her  work.     Sabe?" 

Juan's  knowledge  of  English  was  limited.  He  nooded  a  cheer- 
ful assent.     "Si,  si,  she  come  home  when  she  is  through." 

Dunham   g^ve   some   necessary   instructions   to   his   new  hand- 
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maid  which  she  received  with  the  naive  and  smiling  wonder  of 
a  child.  The  gringo's  five  room  bungalow  seemed  to  her  a  very 
fine  dwelling  place  indeed.  She  had  always  longed  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  a  "hacienda,"  and  now  she  felt  that  her  wish  was  gratified. 

Dunham's  household  arrangements  were  very  simple  and  he 
owned  few  objects  of  value.  He  had  enclosed  one  end  of  his 
veranda  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  den  in  which  he  kept  his  most  cher- 
ished possessions.  Scattered  about  the  walls  amid  a  profusion 
of  mounted  skins  and  Navajo  blankets  was  a  collection  of  curious 
articles  that  Dunham  had  picked  up  while  journeying  through 
Mexico  near  the  ruins  of  Mitla.  The  most  prominent  relics  were 
numerous  blunt  arrowheads  of  stone,  rudely  fashioned,  rusty  spoons 
that  had  once  held  the  hearts  of  human  sacrifices,  and  various  kinds 
of  sheathed  weapons. 

Learning  that  Santys  was  a  novice  in  the  art  of  dusting,  Dunham 
ordered  her  curtly  to  leave  things  in  this  room  untouched.  As 
she  turned  to  leave  the  den,  however,  she  stumbled  awkwardly 
against  the  wall,  dislodging  a  weapon  that  slid  to  the  floor.  She 
picked  it  up  by  the  handle,  thus  drawing  it  from  its  sheath.  It  was 
a  long,  wicked  looking  stiletto,  formed  from  the  spine  of  a  maguey, 
with  a  handle  carved  from  the  tough  fibre  of  the  plant.  Santys' 
expression  of  affrighted  dismay  was  so  ludicrous  that  Dunham 
smiled  in  spite  of  his  annoyance.  He  took  the  weapon  from  her 
with  a  word  bf  caution  and  replaced  it  on  the  wall.  Soon  thereafter 
he  betook  himself  to  his  outdoor  occupations,  leaving  Santys  to 
her  own  devices. 

That  evening  when  Dunham  returned  from  his  work,  he  found 
that  Santys  had  installed  herself  with  her  belongings  in  his  store- 
room, the  one  room  in  the  house  not  in  use.  The  time  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  propitious  one  for  ejecting  her  and  he  put  it  off  until  the 
morrow.  But  it  happened  the  next  day  he  was  very  busy,  and  the 
day  after,  also.  A  week  slipped  away  and  no  different  arrange- 
ment had  been  made.  The  butcher,  baker  and  infrequent  callers 
at  the  ranch  all  appeared  to  think  it  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  he  should  have  a  housekeeper  and  that  she  should  be  fat. 

When  Dunham  had  become  accustomed  to  the  fiery  taste  of  his 
Britsh  beef  and  mutton  served  up  in  the  guise  of  "chile  con  came" 
and  had  become  inured  to  a  regular  diet  of  frijoles  and  tortillas, 
he  accepted  Santys'  presence  with  resignation.  His  necessary  wants 
were  attended  to,  and,  although  Santys'  method  of  house-cleaning 
left  something  to  be  desired,  it  was  an  improvement,  at  least,  to 
have  the  dust  gather  under  the  furniture,  rather  than  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

Santys  was  happier  than  she  ever  remembered  being  before.  She 
sang  as  she  went  leisurely  about  her  tasks.  Everything  possible 
she  put  off  until  "manana."  During  the  long,  sunny  afternoons  she 
wandered  about  out-of-doors  gathering  ripe  fruit.  When  her  apron 
was  filled,  she  would  seat  herself  idly  in  the  grape  arbor  beside 
the  bungalow  and  indulge  in  a  siesta.  Santys  would  not  bestir 
herself  again  until  the  long,  golden  day  was  nearly  spent.  The 
translucent  pink  of  the  sunset  glow  made  her  think  of  the  hollow 
of  a  seashell,  and  she  would  blink  at  it  contentedly.  Then,  in 
pleasurable  anticipation  of  the  gringo's  return,  she  would  make 
preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 
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Dunham,  having  become  accustomed  to  her  presence,  paid  less 
attention  to  her  than  to  the  English  setter  that  trotted  at  his  heels. 
When  he  was  at  home,  she  followed  him  about  eager  to  perform 
any  service  that  he  might  require  of  her.  His  most  commonplace 
remark  or  action  elicited  from  her  delighted  nods  and  pleased 
exclamations.  While  Dunham  smoked  or  dozed  in  moody  silence, 
she  would  thrum  on  an  old  guitar  she  had  found  in  the  storeroom 
and  sing  snatches  of  Spanish  love  songs.  Before  retiring,  she 
would  invariably  linger  to  say,  "Buenas  noches."  She  usually  ad- 
dressed Dunham  as  "Seiior,"  but  at  meeting  or  parting,  she  would 
occasionally  say  tentatively  with  an  odd,  little  laugh,  "Querida 
mia."  The  oft-repeated  phrase  at  length  aroused  Dunham's  inert 
curosity.  When  opportunity  offered,  he  inquired  from  a  vaquero 
of  his  acquaintance  the  meaning  of  "Querida." 

Raillery  illumined  the  man's  black  eyes.  "Your  sweetheart,  no 
sabe?"  he  questioned  with  a  flash  of  his  white  teeth. 

The  alternate  emotions  of  disgust  and  amusement  that  swept 
over  Dunham  were  finally  superseded  by  a  quickened  interest  in 
this  half-civilized  woman  with  primitive  impulses.  He  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  suppressed  fires  that  smoldered 
in  the  velvety  depths  of  her  dark  eyes. 

The  next  time  she  used  the  Spanish  endearment,  he  drew  her 
to  him  deliberately  with  a  caress  in  his  voice  and  touch.  Her  in- 
stant response  and  self-surrender  seemed  to  him  the  sensuality  of 
venal  passion.  He  could  not  comprehend  that  in  poor  Santys'  virgin, 
if  ignorant,  soul  he  dwelt  a  god,  nor  that  he  was  desecrating  that 
altar  before  which  all  womanhood  bows  in  sacrifice. 

In  this  manner  an  intimacy  came  to  exist  between  Santys  and  her 
employer.  No  one  suspected  the  true  state  of  affairs  but  Santys' 
brother,  Juan.  The  latter,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  ranch,  assailed 
his  sister  with  bitter  inuendos  and  accusations  in  Spanish.  Her 
resentment  of  his  interference  had  been  so  fierce  that  he  soon 
retired.  It  was  the  first  exhibition  of  her  temper  that  Dunham  had 
seen.  He  was  reminded  of  the  soldier  of  France,  described  by 
Balzac,  who  made  a  pet  of  a  desert  lioness.  Dunham's  attitude 
toward  Santys  at  this  time  was  not  until  the  soldier's  cynical 
watchfulness  of  his  savage  mistress.  He  was  beginning  to  weary 
of  her  and  to  find  the  bond  between  them  hateful.  An  attachment 
that  he  had  formed  for  a  young  lady  from  the  East,  who  was  spend- 
ing her  vacation  in  the  neighborhood,  was  partly  responsible  for 
this.  The  fair  recipient  of  his  attentions  favored  his  suit  and  had 
giv^aJber  consent  to  an  early  marriage.  His  early  disappointment 
was  forgotten  and  he  no  longer  shunned  society.  He  was  con- 
scious of  an  evergrowing  desire  to  rid  himself  of  Santys'  presence. 
He  began  a  sytematic  course  of  faultfinding  that  drove  the  poor 
servant  maid  to  the  verge  of  desperation.  Nothing  that  she  did 
pleased  him,  and  the  more  she  strove  to  meet  his  requirements, 
the  more  unreasonable  and  exacting  he  became.  At  length,  one 
morning  when  the  breakfast  was  a  few  minutes  late  (a  matter  that 
he  had  formerly  regarded  as  unimportant)  he  told  Santys  per- 
emptorily that  she  must  leave  him.  He  listened  to  her  passionate 
outburst  in  flinty  silence.  To  her  reiterated  "Porque?"  he  replied 
irritably,  "I  cannot  be  bothered  with  you  any  longer." 

With  masculine  finality  he  turned  away  and  began  packing  some 
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instruments  preparatory  to  going  on  a  short  surveying  trip. 

"Remember,"  he  said  decisively  as  he  took  his  departure,  ''yon 
must  be  gone  before  I  return." 

The  dazed  look  in  her  eyes,  as  of  some  animal  mortally  hurt, 
smote  his  conscience.  "Rot,"  he  growled,  as  he  shouldered  his 
tripod,  "these  blooming  cholos  are  all  immoral  beggars." 

Santys'  appearance  at  hcwne  was  not  welcomed  by  her  family, 
and  when  they  discovered  that  a  disgrace,  the  nature  of  which 
could  not  long  be  concealed,  had  befallen  her,  they  made  her 
life  a  burden.  The  only  circumstance  that  enabled  Santys  to  bear 
the  galling  yoke  of  their  displeasure  was  the  thought  of  Dunham's 
return.  She  did  not  realize  that  he  had  wearied  of  her.  His  dis- 
pleasure was  like  that  of  a  deity  and  her  one  thought  was  to  pro- 
pitiate him  with  the  incense  of  devotion.  The  knowledge  of  a 
new  tie  between  herself  and  her  idol  filled  her  with  vague  dreams 
of  happiness.  . 

One  evening  when  the  white  magic  of  the  moonlight  had  trans- 
formed the  Spanish  quarter,  making  of  the  squalid  and  commonplace 
a  fairy  picture,  Santys  sat  alone  beneath  the  pepper  trees.  She 
was  filled  with  a  spirit  of  unrest  like  one  who  strains  for  a  glimpse 
of  a  distant  sail  bearing  home  the  longed  for  treasure.  Her  brother, 
Juan,  who  had  been  absent  all  day  with  a  grading  crew  accosted 
her. 

"The  gringo  has  returned,  did  thee  know  ?" 

He  interrupted  her  pleased  questions  scornfully.  "The  Senor  was 
walking  with  the  lady  Americano  whom  he  intends  to  marry.  He 
cares  not  for  thee.  I  warned  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  not  believe, 
stupid  one." 

Santys,  enraged  by  the  taunt,  flung  back,  "It  is  false,  thou  liest." 

Nevertheless  suspicion  entered  her  ignorant  heart  and  with  it 
a  great  desolation.  Her  jealous  misery  became  more  intolerable 
with  each  passing  moment,  and,  presently,  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  she  slipped  unobserved  out  of  the  yard  of  the  casa  into 
the  highway. 

Dunham  had  been  delayed  in  the  village  and  it  was  late  when 
he  arrived  at  his  bungalow.  With  angry  amazement  he  noted  a 
faint  aureole  of  light  through  the  vines  of  the  veranda.  When  he 
hastily  entered  the  den  and  saw  Santys  seated  in  a  comer,  he  un- 
graciously asked  her  the  meaning  of  her  presence.  She  turned 
toward  him,  her  face  livid  with  jealousy,  and  spat  out  an  incoherent 
accusation. 

He  answered  her  contemptuously.  "What  you  have  heard  is 
idle  gossip.    Blast  it  all,  go  home  and  stay  there." 

She  caught  at  his  denial.  "It  is  I  that  you  must  take  to  the 
priest."  With  childish  eagerness  she  revealed  a  secret  reason  for 
her  request,  confident  that  now  she  would  not  be  gainsaid. 

For  a  moment  Dunham's  manner  was  less  aloof.  He  scanned  her 
closely.  Then  he  reached  for  his  purse  which  contained  a  consid- 
erable sum  and  flung  it  at  her  feet. 

"I  will  send  you  more,  if  you  need  it,"  he  said  briefly. 

Santys  did  not  pick  up  the  purse  nor  move  to  go. 

Dunham  was  weary  of  temporizing.  All  the  brutality  of  his 
nature  rose  to  the  surface.  He  sneeringly  repudiated  her  claim 
with  one  word — a  word  like  corrosive  acid — that  forever  mars  a 
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woman's  fair  name  and  burns  its  reproach  on  her  mmost  soul. 
Half  crazed  by  the  ignominy  that  Dunham  had  thrust  upon  her 
and  tortured  like  Peri  at  the  thought  of  another  in  her  earthly 
Paradise,  Santys  staggered  backward.  The  walls  of  the  den  seemed 
to  dissolve  in  a  blood-red  mist,  leaving  but  one  tangible  object  be- 
fore her  eyes — the  outline  of  the  maguey  dagger. 

Scarcely  had  Dunham  spoken  when  Santys,  like  an  avenging 
fury,  sprang  toward  him  with  uplifted  arm.  Before  he  had  time 
for  resistance,  she  dealt  him  a.  blow  with  the  maguey  stiletto.  Then, 
gasping  and  terrified,  her  unwieldy  flesh  impeding  her  flight,  she 
hurried  out  into  the  darkness,  leaving  behind  her  an  inert  heap 
from  which  trickled  an  ever-widening  stream. 

Maggie  had  been  telling  me  the  story  of  Santys  in  fragments 
which  I  unconsciously  clothed  with  my  own  thoughts.  After  one 
of  numerous  interruptions,  she  continued: 

"And  after  that  happened,"  referring  to  Santys'  dark  deed, 
''Santys  just  mouched  around  till  she  most  starved.  Bimeby  they 
pinched  her  and  took  her  up  to  Court.  An'  the  Judge  was  sorry 
for  Santys,  but  said  that  she  could  not  go  home  for  several  years. 
A  kind  lady  talked  to  her  so  nice  and  forgivin'  like.  They  made  her 
promise  that  she  would  be  good  an'  then  they  sent  her  here  for  the 
Sisters  to  take  care  of." 

I  looked  up  from  my  picture,  to  which  I  was  adding  the  finishing 
touches.     "What  became  of  the  Englishman?"  I  asked. 

"O,  he  was  in  an  awful  way  for  a  while  and  had  to  be  took  to 
the  hospital,  but  he  got  well." 

"And  Sa>ts'  child?"  I  pursued. 

"Why,  Santys  couldn't  pay  to  have  him  kept  here,  so  they  sent 
him  to  the  State  Home." 

For  some  time  the  shadows  had  been  lengthening  eastward.  My 
picture  was  completed  and  I  arose  to  go. 

Santys  was  the  center  of  a  group  seated  under  ?  great  loquat  tree. 
She  was  singing  in  a  sweet,  but  rather  uncertain  contralto  to  an 
attentive  audience,  I  put  a  small  gift  in  her  hands  which  filled  her 
with  awed  delight.  She  showed  me  her  little,  bare  room  in  the 
Annex  of  the  Orphanage,  and  her  few  pathetic  rags  of  cast-oflF 
finery  which  she  treasured  as  carefully  as  a  society  belle  her  ball 
gown. 

"Are  you  happy  here?"  I  inquired.     She  hesitated. 

"Sometimes  I  would  like  to  go  home,"  she  said  slowly.  And  in 
her  glance  I  read  the  desire  for  God's  out-of-doors;  the  hunger 
for  companionship.  "But  the  Sisters  are  very  good  to  me— very 
good,"  she  added,  her  face  lighting  up. 

As  I  closed  the  Orphanage  gate,  a  sound  like  shoreward  racing 
seas  filled  my  ears.  My  imagination  was  stirred  anew  by  the  padded 
whir  of  passing  automobiles,  the  clang  of  trolley  cars  and  the 
ceaseless  tread  of  restless  thousands  thronging  the  white  pavements. 
I  looked  back  at  the  cloister-like  Orphanage  walls,  softened  by  lilac 
shadow  and  etched  against  the  gold  and  rose  of  the  sunset.  The 
surging  roar  of  humanity  about  me  seemed  to  din  into  my  ears 
the  truth  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Perhaps,  for  unseaworthy 
craft,  the  safe  harbor  of  those  protecting  walls  was  a  better  destiny 
than  to  experience  shipwreck  in  the  lure  of  finding  strange  ports 
and  enchanted  islands. 
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MULLEN  (BL  BLUETT  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

The  store  was  originally  established  under  the  firm  name  of  Bluett,  Daily  and 
Sullivan  in  1883  and  at  that  time  they  had  one  small  store  in  the  Nadeau  Block. 
A  few  years  afterward  they  moved  to  the  corner  of  First  and  Spring  Streets 
where  they  occupied  a  space  19x30.  On  January  1st,  1888  Andrew  Mullen,  who 
was  the  founder  of  Mullen  Bros.  &  Co.,  large  importers  of  woolen  in  Chicago, 
came  to  Los  Angeles  on  account  of  ill  health  and  in  the  meantime,  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  Mr.  Bluett  while  in  Chicago  and  finding  he  had  engaged  in 
the  clothing  business  in  this  City,  he  likewise  manifested  an  interest  in  this  aflFair 
and  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the  firm  which  changed  the  firm  name  to  Mul- 
len &  Bluett.  In  1890  it  was  incorporated  as  Mullen  &  Bluett  Clothing  Company 
continuing  in  the  same  location  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Spring  Streets,  and  from 
time  to  time  taking  in  additional  stores  until  they  had  finally  acquired  a  floor 
space  of  12,000  square  ft.,  and  maintaining  the  leadership  in  their  line  of  goods 
throughout  the  City.  Since  the  death  of  Andrew  Mullen  in  1899  the  corporation 
has  been  controlled  principally  by  Mary  T.  Mullen  and  the  business  has  been 
conducted  by  her  sons,  Edward  F.  Mullen  and  Arthur  B.  Mullen,  demonstrating 
an  unusual  possesssion  of  business  ability  and  good  judgment,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  remarkable  increase  in  growth  of  their   business    which   made   it   necessary 


Original  Store  of  Mullen  &  Bluett,  Spring  and  First  Streets. 
From  a  Pen  Drawing  About  18% 

for  them  to  move  to  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters.  To  be  in  keeping 
with  their  progressive  spirit  and  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles  they  moved  into  the 
new  business  heart  of  the  City  in  the  W.  P.  Story  Building,  Southeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Sixth  Streets.  They  now  occupy  a  space  of  120  ft.  by  150  ft,  mak- 
ing a  total  in  all  of  28,000  sq.  ft.  ground  floor  and  also  a  large  basement  salesroom 
and  the  Mezzanine  in  the  rear  which  is  used   for  their  general  offices  and  tailor 
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shops.  This  store  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  is  con- 
ducted exclusively  for  the  sale  of  Men's  and 
Boys'  Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods  and  Hats. 
They  have  well  equipped  departments  for  the 
sale  of  Men's  Clothing,  Men's  Furnishings  and 
Hats,  also  a  fine  Boys'  and  Juvenile  Depart- 
ment. These  are  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
fixtures  and  patent  appliances  which  help  to 
make  shopping  easy  for  their  many  patrons. 
Interior.  Mullen  &  Bluett  ry^^y  ^^^^  ^  fi„^  basement  Salesroom  used  for 

the  sale  of  cheaper  grades  of  clothing,  also  a  complete  line  of  Uniforms,  Trunks 
and  Suit  Cases,  Working  Clothes  and  Overalls.  The  rear  basement  is  occupied 
by  stock  rooms,  freight  receiving  rooms,  supply  rooms,  etc.  This  firm  carries  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  stocks  of  it's  kind  West  of  Chicago,  and  every 
desired  article  of  wearing  apparel  can  be  found  here  at  its  best. 

The  store  has  255  ft.  of  handsome  window  display  space  and  the  store  in  it- 
self is  not  only  complete  in  its  furnishings  and  fittings  but  is  also  homelike  and 
cheerful  and  has  a  pleasing  businesslike  appearance,  where  you  will  always  find 
courteous  salesmen  who  are  willing  with  the  combined  efforts  of  the  manage- 
ment not  only  to  please  their  customers  but  to  have  them  satisfied  fully  in  every 
respect.  Los  Angeles  has  many  up-to-date  and  handsome  stores  which  they  can 
be  proud  of  and  this  is  the  latest  addition  to  its  many  wonderful  shops  of  which 
it  so  'justly  boasts. 

Los  Angeles  has  many  business  institutions  to  which  she  points  with  pride 
while  demonstrating  the  remarkable  progressiveness  of  Southern  California.  Mullen 
&  Bluett  are  a  striking  example  of  the  commendable  element  of  thrift  and  hustle. 
This  establishment  is  located  on  a  prominent  corner  in  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  center  of  the  busy  down  town  district  vsrith  its  'beautiful  show  windows  and 
20th  century  air.  One  very  essential  fact  which  shows  the  progressiveness  of  this 
firm  is  the  fact  that  all  interior  fixtures  even  down  to  the  office  furniture  and  the 
window  fixtures  were  manufactured  right  here  in  Los  Angeles. 


Present  Location,  Broadway  and  Sixth  Street 
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VENICE 

The  Venice  of  America  is  the  nearest  beach 
to  Los  Angeles,  our  great  southwest  metropo- 
lis. It  is  only  fourteen  miles  distant  and  takes 
but  thirty  minutes  to  make  the  trip  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Pacific  Short  Line.  When  the 
proposed  subway  is  completed,  the  running 
time  to  Venice  will  be  reduced  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

This    splendid    beach,    appropriately    called 
*'The  Venice  of  America,"  is  destined   to  be 
the  world's  most  famous  watering  place. 
This  New  World  Venice  is  a  product  of  the 
creative  genius  of  Mr.  Abbot  Kin- 
ney, and,  in  making  Venice  an  ideal 
city  and  resort,  no  pains  or  money 
have  been  spared.     It  is  substantial 
as  well  as  beautiful.     Since  the  be- 
ginning   five    years    ago,    approxi- 
mately $200,000  has  been  expended 
each  year  in  new  improvements. 
■••^■-  '^^  The    Venice     Bath     House     and 

Popular  "Ship  Cafk,"  Venice  Warm  Plunge  is  one  of  the  largest 

and  most  complete  in  the  world.    The  structure,  which  is  built  of  concretie  blocks, 
is  239  feet  long  by  169  wide  and  contains  over  one  thousand  steam-heated  dressing 
rooms.    The  big  warm  plunge  is  150  feet  by  100  feet  on  the  surface  and  contains 
600,000  gallons  of  water  which  is  continually  changing  through  a  perfect   circu- 
lating system.    In  addition  to  the  plunge  bathers  have  the  ocean  surf,  which  rolls 
upon  the  beach  just  outside  the 
pavilion.      The    capacity    of    this 
bathing  institution  is  10,000  per- 
sons daily. 

The  Venice  Villa  City  is  the 
most  beautiful,  the  largest  and 
the  most  sanitary  in  the  world. 
There  are  over  three  hundred  of 
these  Villas  and  Bungalows.  They 
are  equipped  with  gas  ranges,  el- 
ectric lights  and  completely  fur- 
nished for  housekeeping.  The  de- 
mand for  these  charming  summer 
homes  is  becoming  greater  each 
year.  The  Villa  City  is  located 
near  the  business  center  of  Ven-  Interiok  of  a  Vii,i,a,  Vii.i,a  City,  venicb 
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ice  and  is  mostly  built  on  the 
salt-water  canals.  Its  location 
protects  it  from  all  strong  winds 
but  light  breezes  prevail  at  all 
times. 

Besides  the  Villa  City  there 
are  many  fine  hotels, 
apartment  houses  and 
furnished  cottages  at  this 
delightful  beach  which 
afford  accommodations  to 
thousands  of  people  each 
year.  The  Windward  Ho- 
tel is  located  on  Wind- 
ward Avenue  and  is 
New  VENICE  Bath  HOUSE  .  equipped    with    hot    and 

cold  salt  water  baths  which  are  pronounced  a  valuable  asset. 

Besides  becoming  the  most  popular  resort  for  residents  of  the  interior  cities 
of  Southern  California,  Venice  has  become  the  choice  for  all  the  large  picnics  from 
Los    Angeles  and  surrounding  territory. 

The  traffic  to  Venice  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays  has  reached  an  en- 
ormous figure,  from  35,000  to  40,000  pleasure-seekers  going  on  those  days. 
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Qiiick  Profits 


No  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  the  thoughtful  person  that  the  profits 
in  oil  are  QUICK  and  SURE,  Provided  the  property  is  right  and  the  com- 
pany reliable. 

THE      MINERS      OIL      COMPANY 

incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  for  1,000,000  shares,  par  value  $1.00, 
owns  40  acres  of  land  in  the  Temblor  field  immediately  adjoining  several  pro- 
ducing properties.  This  is  a  shallow  field  and  produces  a  light  gravity  oil  at 
a  depth  of  from  300  to  600  feet,  which  means  low  cost  and  quick  production, 
consequently  quick  returns  on  money  invested. 

Well  number  one  is  now  down  nearly  to  the  oil  sand  and  others  will  be 
drilled  as  soon  as  this  one  is  brought  in. 

The  company  is  composed  of  experienced  oil  men  and  an  economical  and 
efficient  management  is  assured. 

The  directors  are: 
H.  W.  Higley,  President — Capitalist  and  President  Mexican  West  Coast  Min- 
ing Company. 
A.  Hart,  Vice  President — Oil  operator  and  mining  expert. 
F.  W.  Mattern,  Secretary — Capitalist. 
Sol  Davis,  Treasurer — ^President  Golden  State  Realty  Co. 
A.  W.  Allen — ^Attorney  At  Law. 

The  first  Allotment  of  stock  is  now  selling  at 

20  Cet)ts  Per  Sktare 


This  stock  will  be  worth  par  as 
scx>n  as  the  first  well  is  brought  in. 

Quick  action  is  necessary  as  only 
a  small  block  will  be  sold  at  this 
price. 

For  full  information  address 

Goldci)  State 
[Realty  Co. 


Fiscal  agents 
120  West  Sixth  Stret,  Los  Angeles 


Golden  State  Realty  Co., 

120  W.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Please  reserve  for  me 

shares  Miners  Oil  Company  stock 
at  20  Cents  per  share. 

Name    

Address    
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Magazine  Clubs  for  1910 


OUT  WEST $1.50 

Cosmopolitan    1.00 

American    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  92.80,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

American 1.50 

Oood  HousekeeplniT 1.25 


OUR  PRICE  92.80,  value  $425 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

American    1.50 

Success   1.00 


OUR  PRICE  02.80,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Oood  Housekeeping 1.25 

Cosmopolitan    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  02.75,  value  $3.75 

OUT  WEST 11.60 

Cosmopolitan    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  02.70,  value  $8.75 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Country  Life   4.00 

Outingr 8.00 


OUR  PRICE  05.6B,  value  18.60 

OUT  WEST 11.50 

Country  Life   4.00 

Leslie's  Weekly 5.00 

OUR  PRICE  90.1B»  value  $10.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Delineator    1.00 

Everybodsr's    1.60 

OUR  PRICE  08.26,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Deslflrner    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  924S0,  value  $8.50 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Forest  and  Stream 3.00 

National  Sportsman 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  94.80,  value  $5.50 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Forest  and  Stream 8.00 

Outingr    8.00 


OUR  PRICE  05.70,  value  $7.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

-Good  Housekeepingr 1.26 

Suburban  Life   8.00 


OUR  PRICE  044SO,  value  $6.76 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Hampton's  Masrazine! 1.60 

Review  of  Reviews 8.00 


OUT  WEST $1.60 

Hampton's  Maerazine   ....   1.60 
Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98.25,  value  $4.50 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Harper's  Magrazlne 4.00 

Good  Housekeeping: 1.26 


OUR  PRICE  95.40,  value  $6.76 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Harper's  Magrazlne 4.00 

World  To-Day   1.60 


OUT  WEST $1.60 

National  Magrazine 1.60 

Great  Southwest 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  02.80,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Outingr    8.00 

National  Magrazine 1.60 

OUR  PRICE  04.05,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Outingr    3.00 

Sunset    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  054M>,  value  $7.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Human   Life    1.00 

National  Magrazine 1.60 


'I 


OUR  PRICE  08.05,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Human   Life    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  02.85,  value  $3.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Independent    2.00 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00 


OUR  PRICE  044M>,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Outingr     3.00 

National  Sportsman   1.00 

OUR  PRICE  04J(0,  value  $6.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magrazine 1.60 

Outingr    8.00 


OUR  PRICE  04.80,  value  $6.50 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Independent    2.00 

Success   1.00 

OUR  PRICE  08JM>,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

McClure's    1.60 

Review  of  Reviews 8.00 


OUR  PRICE  04.25,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

McClure's    1.60 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..   1.26 


OUR  PRICE  08.25,  value  $4.26 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Great  Soutnwest 1.00 


OUR  PRICE  02.05,  value  $3.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Outdoor  Life 1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98.26,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

National  Sportsman 1.00 

Sunset    1.50 


OUR  PRICE  98.00,  value  $4.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

National  Magazine   1.50 

Desigrner    1.00 

Success    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  08.30,  value  $6.00      OUR  PRICE  08JM>,  value  $6.00      OUR  PRICE  98.80,  value  $4.60 


OUR  PRICE  04.75,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magrazine 1.60 

Scrlbner's 8.00 


OUR  PRICE 


value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Pearson's  Magrazine 1.50 

Sunset  1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98.25,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset  1.60 

American    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  98.00,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

Sunset  1.60 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n..  1.26 

OUR  PRICE  08.15,  value  $4.26 

OUT  WEST $1.50 

Sunset   1.60 

World  To-Day   1.60 


OUR  PRICE  08.80,  value  $4.60 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

World's   Work    8.00 

Delineator    1.00 


OUR  PRICE  08.75,  value  $6.50 

OUT  WEST' $1.60 

World's   Work    8.00 

Everybody's    1.60 


OUR  PRICE  04.00,  value  $6.00 

OUT  WEST $1.60 

World  To-Day   1.60 

Hampton's    1.60 


"Write  for  prieea  on  my  mavasliie  or  dob. 

BataMlahoA  aseats  may  take  orders  for  any  of  these  dabs  at  the  above  prices,  and  retala 
the  res«lar  coaunlasloB.  Anyone  desiring  to  become  an  ascnt  may  do  so  by  sending  t^ro 
orders  with  Mrmt  remittance. 

PACIFIC  SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

315  Mason  Opera  House  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  California 
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WAYSIDE 
PRESS  ^ 


WE  PRINT  OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 


837  S.  Spring  St. 


Los  AngdeSt  Cal. 


illVUn   TUCITDIPII    Pnin    PDCiy    prerents  early  wnnkles.    It  U  not  a  freckle  coatlar  |  It  r»- 
Mil IIU    I  nU  I  nluML  UULU    unMill    moTes  them.    ANTYO  CO., 427  North  Main  St., Lo«  Ama^lm 

Help^AlI  Kinds.    See  Hummel  Bros,  ft  Co.,  116-118  E.  Second  St   TeL  Main  509. 
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$160,340.00$ 

^ir  MADE    BV    MY    CLIENTS  ^T 

YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  teUins  HOW  OTHERS  will  do  the 
same  IN  THE  FUTURE.    "WHAT  and  HOW  to  INVENT."  Book  Free  I 

C.  C.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  803  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ItOME/S/ 
MAIN  8666 


ODAKS 


17  VERY  TIME  a  man  wants  to  get  away 
''— '  from  all  connedlion  with  the  busy  world,  the 
telephone  is  an  important  helper. 

The  Local  Service  is  useful  in  arranging  his  afTairs  at  home, 
and  the  Long  Distance  Service  of  the  Bell  System  helps  him  to 
decide  where  to  go  and  what  to  take. 

By  means  of  his  Bell  Telephone  he  can  find  out  whether  the 
fish  are  biting  or  the  birds  are  flying,  and  whether  guides  or  horses 
can  be  secured. 

After  he  has  been  out  awhile,  if  he  wants  to  get  word  from 
the  city,  the  nearest  Bell  Telephone  is  a  friend  in  need. 


ThePacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center 
of  the  System 
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SOUTHWARD  into  MEXICO 

The  trend  of  colonization  is  now  headed  toward 
the  richest  country  in  the  world — MEXICO. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  colonization  plan  in 
this  wonderful  country,  see  us  at  once. 


Jl  Scene  on  the  Rher  Tezechoacan  Where  Our  Land  is  Located 

T  QCATTION^  "^^  plantation  of  this  company  is  located  on  the  navig- 
— ^"-^— — "  able  river  Tezechoacan  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cniz« 
20  miles  from  the  Vera  Cruz  and   Pacific  R.  R. 

pj^Qj^UCTTION  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  produce  4  crops  a  year  and  will 
— ^-^— — ^"^^— -^—  make  anyone  independent  in  5  years.  Our 
present  price,  $10.00  an  acre.       Our  easy   payment   plan  will   interest   you. 


American  Tropical   Colony  Co. 

Spring  and  Tbird 

502  STIMSON  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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017  tJ^e  Coast 


''U/>e  LARR" 


Night  Flyers  for  first  class  travel.    Electric  lighted  compartment 
and  drawing  room  sleepers. 

Leave   Los  Angeles  Daily  at  8 :00  p.  m. 
Arrive  San  Francisco  Daily  at  9 :30  a.  m. 
Leave  San  Francisco  Daily  at  8:00  p.  m. 
Arrive  Los  Angeles  Daily  at  9 :30  a.  m. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

VIA 

Soixi^ett)  Pacific 

Information  at  all  ticket  offices  and  in  Los  Angeles  at  600 
South  Spring  Street  and  Arcade  Station. 
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Yacatioi:)  Todies 


-FOR- 


Pleasure 


fire  nou)  toeinct  considered,  fl  careful  reading 
of  the  i}aiT>erous  attractlYe  booklets  issued  toy 
the  Southeri)  Pacific  Co.  iT>ay  help  you  to  den 
cide  u)l7ere  to  ^o. 

Yelloutstoiie  Park,  YoseiT>ite  Valley,  I^ake 
Tat7oe,  the  Shasta  Couiitry  aiid  Coast  IResorts 
are  toeautifully  illustrated  aiid  descritoed. 

Then  there  are  lou)  fare  excursions  to  Colon 
rada  and  Eastern  Cities. 

Full  inforination  <nay  toe  had  at  all  ticket 
offices  atoout 


Exctiirsioi)  Faires 

VIA   

SoijLit)ett}  Pacific 

Los  Angeles  Office  at  600  So.  Spring  St. 
Pasadena  Office  at  148  £.  Colorado  St. 
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On.... 
The  Trail 


Grand 
Canyon 


OF  ARIZONA 

/^N  Bright  Angel  Trail 
^^^  trip  to  the  river —deep 
down  in  the  earth  a  mile  and 
more —you  see  the  history  of 
the  birth  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  this  earth  and  all 
glorified  by  a  rainbow  beauty 
of  color.  Trails  are  open 
the  year  *round. 
Excursion  rates  during  summer 
^  Bear  in  mind  when  going 
East— The... 

California 
Limited 

^  Exclusively   for  first   class 
travel.     Our  folders  telK 


JNO.  J.  BYRNE.  A.P.T.M. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Jmrt  say.  <<I  mw  your  ad.  la  ''OUT  WR^T  M  4n.%ZTNlc** 
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PACIFIC 


ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY 

Operates  over   600    miles  of  tracK  and  reacKes 
tHe  most  important  points  in  SoxitKern  California 


The  world's  famous  mountain  trolley  trip.    Takes  you  up  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea.    This  is  the  foremost  side  trip   in  California. 


MX.  LOWE 

HIT  A^U  DAIKTTQ  San  Pedro,  (where  connection  is  made  with  steamers  for  Catalina. 
MMWi^i^XjtW^  r\/iri  1  O  san  Diegfo  and  northern  points),  Longf  Beach  (the  Atlantic  City  of 
the  Pacific  Coast),  Naples,  Huntington  Beach,  Newport  and  Balboa.  The  delightful  surf  line 
ride  for  miles  alons:  the  breakers. 

Pasadena  (the  home  of  Millionaires).  South  Pasadena 
and  Cawston's  Ostrich  Farm.  San  Qabriel  Mission. 
CoYina  and  Glendora  (ride  throufirh  the  orangre  groves).  Sierra  Madre,  where  the  trail  up 
Mt.  Wilson  begins.  Casa  Verdugo  (on  the  Glendale  Line)  where  the  quaint  old  Spanish  Res- 
taurant is  located.  Here  Spanish  Dinners  are  served  as  in  days  gone  by. 
For  further  information  and  descriptive  literature,  write  to 


Other  Points  of  Interest 


D.  A.  HUNGER,  General  Passenger  Agent 
29^4  PaciAc  Electric  Dldg. 


I^os  An|(eles,  Cal. 


Hotel 
Virginia 


Long  Beachy 
California 

The  most  magnificent  strand  standing  hostelry  in  the  world,  combining  every  hixury  and 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century.    Twenty-two  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.     Thirty 
minutes'  ride  on  Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific  Electric  Railroads. 
Attractions  are  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Polo,  Dancing,  Riding,  Motor- 
ing and  other  out-of-door  pastimes. 

American  plan.    Absolutely  fireproof.    Celebrated  Virginia  Orchestra. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

CARLTON    GILBERT,    Manager 
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The  Value 
of  Personal  Knowledge 


Personal  knowledge  is  the  winning  factor  in  the  culminating 
contests  of  this  competitive  age  and  when  of  ample  character  it 
places  its  fortunate  possessor  in  the  front  ranks  of 

The  Well  Informed  of  the  World. 

A  vast  fund  of  personal  knowledge  is  really  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  excellence  in  any  field  of  human  effort 

A  Knowledge  of  Forms,  Knowledge  of  Functions  and 
Knowledge  of  Products  are  all  of  the  utmost  value  and  in  ques- 
tions of  life  and  health  When  a  true  and  wholesome  remedy  is 
desired  it  should  be  remembered  that  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir 
of  Senna,  manufactured  by  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.,  is  an 
ethical  product  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  most 
eminent  physician  and  gives  universal  satisfaction,  because  it  is 
a  remedy  of 

Known  Quality,  Known  Excellence  and  Known  Component 
Parts  and  has  won  the  valuable  patronage  of  millions  of  the 
Well  Informed  of  the  world,  who  know  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge  and  from  actual  use  that  it  is  the  first  and  best  of 
family  laxatives,  for  which  no  extravagant  or  unreasonable 
claims  are  made. 

This  valuable  remedy  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
under  the  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs — and  has  attained  to  world- 
wide acceptance  as  the  most  excellent  family  laxative.  As  its 
pure  laxative  principles,  obtained  from  Senna,  are  well  knowti  to 
physicians  and  the  Well  Informed  of  the  world  to  be  the  best 
we  have  adopted  the  more  elaborate  name  of — Syrup  of  Figs  and 
Elixir  of  Senna — as  more  fully  descriptive  of  the  remedy,  but 
doubtless  it  will  always  be  called  for  by  the  shorter  name  of — 
Syrup  of  Figs — and  to  get  its  beneficial  effects,  always  note,  when 
purchasing  the  full  name  of  the  Company — California  Fig  Syrup 
Co. — ^printed  on  the  front  of  every  package,  whether  you  call 
for — Syrup  of  Figs— or  by  the  full  name — Syrup  of  Figs  aind 
Elixir  of  Senna. 


California  Fig  Syrup  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  London.^Eng.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Hnmmd  Brat,  ft  Co..  Ildp  Center."  116  E.  Second  St    T^  Main  509. 
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Forest  and  Garden  Floor,  Hetch-Hetchy.     Will  be  submerged  if  8an  Francisco  secure?"  the  Valle> . 


P    15  Cents  Copy  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  $L50  Per  Year 

I'  iiififr— iior— 


The  Story  of  San  Francisco's  Vandalism.^y(^oOQle 
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I     Of  Course    You  Intend     I 

\r 
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Of  Course   You  Intend 

To  See 


-  PASADENA-THE  ORANGE  QROVES-LONQ  BEACH-LOS  ANGELES 
l\  HARBOR  [SAN  PEDRO,]— CAWSTON'S  FAMOUS  | 

::  OSTRICH  FARM— SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION  ;; 

J<  yr 

J<  yr 

J<  yf 

j<  yr 

j\  .                                                                                                                                                                                                         yr 

>  ^  The  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 

Take  Tilton's  Trolley  Trip 


^  ^  The  Only  Trip  Visiting  These  Points,  Saving  You  100  Pennies  Per  Table  Below. 

Points  Visited.  Reg.  Cost  to  Public. 

Pasadena  and  Orange  Groves Fare $  .25 

Cawston's  Famous  Ostrich  Farm Fare  and  Admission -  .25 

J   San  Gabriel  Mission Fare  and  Admission .55 

Los  Angeles  to  Naples Fare .35 

^    Naples  to  Long  Beach  (Long  Stop) Fare .10 

Long  Beach  to  San  Pedro  (L.  A.  Harbor) Fare .15 

San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles Fare .35 

^<       Totallndividual  Cost $2.00  vr 

i  BUT  ALL  FOR  Til+Art'c  TrnllAl/  Ti»jn  ™E  ONLY  TRIP  >r 

$1.00  ON         lllXUn  S  iruiiey  l  rip  with  reserved  chairs  ;; 

y  r 
>  r 
^^    We  have  Imitatorsl  Don't  Be  Misled.    > '' 

;;  ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  ON  TTILTON'S 

The  Only  and  Original  100  Miles  for  100  Cents. 


>^    CARS  LEAVE  EVERY  DAY— 9  to  9:30  a.  m.  FROM  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  DEPOT,  CORNER  6th    ^r 
'/^  AND  MAIN  STREETS  >r 

j<  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


^  ^    Seats  can  be  reserved  in  advance  Phones  Main  8980    >  f 

^  no  extra  charge  F  2444  ▼ 


K<  <<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<««<<<<<<<<<<<<<<  <<<«<<^ 


Please  mention  *'Out  West*'  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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California  Oil 

inveetments  are  to-day's  grcsatest  profit 
produceiB.  During  the  past  eight  months 
our  clients  have  niade  from  100%  to  1000% 
profit  on  their  investments,  and  no  one 
nas  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  any  oil  in- 
vestment advised  by  us.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  our  clients  we  issue  semi-monthly 
the 

California  Oil  Bulletin 


which  gives  reliable  information  about  all 
the  oil  fields  and  oil  companies  of  Califor- 
nia. It  wiU  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months 
absolutely  free  upon  request. 

We  have  also  just  compiled  the  onlv 
acciuBte  map  ever  issued  of  the  great  Mid- 
way oil  field.  A  copy  of  this  map  may  be 
had  free  upon  request. 


The  G.  S.  Johnson  Co. 

800  PHELAN  BLDQ. 
>^  San  Francisco,  California. 
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The  Men's 
Store  


^  Exclusive  clothes 
with  style,  (it  and 
{abrics. 

1^  Latest  creations  in 
haberdashery. 

1^  Correct  hats. 
Agents  {or  Youmons 
New  York  Hats. 


^  r 
y  r 
y  r 


Mullen  A 


^  ^  Broadway  and  Sixth 

THE  OUAUTY  SHOP 


Bluett 

Los  Angeles 
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AND   INDIAN   CURIOS   AT   WHOLESALE 

I  have  more  than  250  weavers  in  my  employ,  including  the  most  skilful  now  living, 
and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  preserve  the  old  colors,  patterns,  and  weaves.  Every 
.  blanket  sold  by  me  carries  my  personal  guarantee  of  its  quality.  In  dealing  with  me, 
you  will  get  the  very  finest  blankets  at  wholesale  prices.  I  also  handle  the  products  of 
the  Hopi  (Moqui )  Indians,  buying  them  under  contract  with  the  trading  posts  at  Keam's 
Canyon  and  Oraibi  and  selling  them  at  wholesale. 

I  have  constantly  a  very  fine  selection  of  Navajo  silverware  and  jewelry,  Navajo  "rubies" 
cut  and  uncut,  peridotes  and  native  turquois.  Also  the  choicest  modem  Moqui  pottery, 
and  a  rare  coUectign  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

cl#    I^*    HUBBEl^l^^  INDIAN  TRADER 


Write  for  my  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


GANADO,  APACHE  CO.,  ARIZONA. 


PATENTS  $180.34000$  PATENTS 

^^  MADE  BY  MY  CUENTS  ^^ 

YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  telling  HOW  OTHERS  wiU  do 
the  same  IN  THE  FUTURE.  "What  and  How  to  Invent.**  Book  Free! 
E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  803  F.,  Washington,  O.  C. 


ANYVO  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM  S^S^!^  ^;V?rci?43?'ftitf  Sffi!  ^nS^xic. 
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OUT  WEST 

PubUshing  "THE  SPECTATOR"  nnder  lease. 

Volume  1  DECEMBER,  1910  Number  23 

Monthly,  New  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

1.  Save  the   Hetch-Hetehy ...Cora  Calvert   Foy. 

19.  The  Tragedy  of  "The  Times." 

21.  Dawn    on   the    Desert Robert   McCheyne, 

23.  Artistic  Homes  of  Southern  California Elva  Elliott  Sayford. 

26.  Municipal  Ownership  in  Pasadena. 

37.  Theatrical. 

41.  Around  the  Trolley  Trail Del  Reynolds. 

49.  The    Groover Arthur     P.     Hanking, 

69.  Maria  of  the  Springs Alfred  D,  Robinson, 

63.  A  Comer  in  Pompano  Bait Mary  H.  Coates. 

68.  Charles  Amadon  Moody,  the  Man  and  the  Citizen  .   William  E,  Smytfie. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

69.  Significance  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Deal. 

70.  A  Million  in  1920. 

71.  Wage  Earners  as  Home  Owners. 

72.  Commemorating  Gold  Discovery. 

73.  Divide  the  State  University. 

75.  Inwardness  of  Hetch-Hetchy  Deal. 

77.  Womens'  Suffrage  as  an  Issue. 

78.  Two  Sides  to  Automobile  Buying. 

79.  Deadlock  a  Possibility. 

80.  Peace,  Peace,  There  is  no  Peace. 


Published  weekly  bv  the  Western  Publishing  Company,  643  Citisens  National  Bank 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Regular  weeMy  numbers  Ten  Cents.  Magazine  num-^ 
bets  (  Fourth  issue  of  each  month)  Fifteen  Cents,  Yearly  subscriptions — fifty4u>o  issues — 
$2.50  per  year  in  advance.  Magazine  numbers,  $1.50  per  year  in  advance.  Entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Los  Angeles  Postoffice, 

POSTAQE  is  prepftid  on  mibMriptione  in  the  United  States.  H*waii«i  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam 
Porto  Rico,  Tutuila  [Samoa],  Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Cneok,  Express  Order,  or  Postal  Money  Order,  pay- 
able to  the  Western  Publishing  Company.  Currency,  unless  mailed  in  a  registered  letter,  is  at  t£a 
sender's  risk. 

CHANQE  IN  ADDRESS.  Notice  of  change  in  address  should  be  sent  One  Week  before  Uie  date  of  issue 
on  whicb  the  change  is  to  take  effect.  The  change  cannot  be  made  unless  the  subscriber's  Old  Addran 
is  clearly  indicated  in  addition  to  the  New  Address. 

ADVERTISING.  Orders  ,  final  instructions,  and  cuU  for  advertising  fai  the  Megaiine  must  be  reeefi;'ed 
Ten  Umyn  before  the  Saturday  on  wh'cn  the  advertisement  is  intended  to  appear. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.  All  manuscripts,  drawings  and  i>hotograi>hs  are  received  with  the  underttanding  tbal 
the  Editors  are  not  responsible  lor  their  loss  or  injury  while  in  their  possession  or  in  transit.  Return 
postage  should  be  inclosed  with,  each  manuscript  submitted,  and  a  copy  diould  be  retained  bjr  ita 
autnor. 

WESTERN    PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

643  CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING* 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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A  DOG'S  FOOT 

Has  a  number  of  raised  ouahions  which  prevent  slippinx 
and  take  up  the  concussion  over  hard  surfaces. 


BAILEY'S  "WON'T  SLIP"  RUBBER  HEELS 

Embody  this  principle  and  insure  ease  and  safety  over 
all  surfaces.  The  tread  surface  formed  with  "U"  shaped 
ribs,  together  witn  Bat  ended  rubber  studs,  form  a  sui- 
face  that  is  positively  non-slippins  on  ice  or  other  slip- 
pery surfaces.     Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price. 

35  cents  per  pair.     For  Men  or  Women. 

When  ordering  send  a  correct  outline  drawing  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heel  of  your  boot.  Order  from  your  shoe 
dealer.  Dealers  write  for  prices.  lOO-paoe  Catalogue  of. 
Everything  in  Rubber  Gooaa  Free. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO. 
22  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


Get  Him  a  Bike 
Fop  Christmas 


IT  WILL  LAST  HIM 

ALL  THE  YEAR 
AND   THEN  SOME 


All  HOEGEE  Goods   are 
Christmas  Goods 


THE 

Win.    H.  HOEGEE 

COMPANYp  Ino. 

GREATEST     SPORTING 

GOODS    HOUSE  ON 

THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Home  10087    Main  8447 

138-140  South  Main  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 


LOS  ANGELES 
BREWING       COMPANY'S 


PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 

LAGER  BEERS 

Are  a  Home  Product  not  excelt^ 

ed  by  any  of  Eastern 

Manufacture 

WHY  NOT  TRY  THEM? 


Sunset  East  820 


PHONES 


Home  10857 


How    French  Women 
Develop    Their    Busts 

First  Opportunity  Ever  Given  to  tlie  Ladies  of  America  to 

Profit  by  the  Mdme.  DuBarrie  Positive  Frencii 

metliod  of  Bust  Development 

tl 


lidiiio  Ou  Barrtof 

1 7M  9«lBlla  Balldlag,  OhlMftp 
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'^JUST  HOMEPHONE'' 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  WANT— OR  WHERE— OR 
WHEN 

^^JUST  HOMEPHOME'' 


Home  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

716  SOUTH  OLIVE  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


' 


LEvys 


Third  and  Main  Sts. 


Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


TABLES  RESERVED 

A  BRAND  NEW  FEATURE—  Every 
day  except  Sunday,  we  serve  in 
our  main  dining  room  a  dainty 
and  appetising 

SPECIAL  NOON    LUNCHEON    SOc— 

This  should  appeal  especially  to 
ladies,  and  will  be  found  very 
attractive  before  attending  the 
matinees. 

CAFE  CHANTANT 
3  to  5:30—6:30  to  10—10:30  to  12:30' 

SPECIAL  SIX  O^CLOCK  DINNER  $1 


.■;..;,.;M;..|..i..;..t..}..t..t.<..l..t'»<'a"t'<"t"t"t"l"l'<'<"l"t-t"l 


^^New  Century  Path" :: 

POINT  LOMA,  CAL 


Published  witli  the  co-operation 
of  the  UNIVERSAL  BROTHER- 
HOOD. An  ideal  publication 
for  discriminating  readers  .... 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 


t4-t"l"g"t"t"l"M-{"i..t.  <■<■♦■;■  ■!■  It.  |.  <»■!.<■»<■♦♦»■>♦<■»» 
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tOhat   will  I  do  ivilh    my 
Tost  Cards? 

A  HANDSOME  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.  A  beautiful  POST  CARD 
ALBUM  FREE.  Substantial  inside  and  out.  Will  last  years.  Holds 
400  Post  Cards.    Just  the  present  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all. 

Hottp  to  obtain  the  abox)e. 

SENDTus  two  (2)  Annual  Subscriptions  to  OUT  WEST  Weekly  and 
Monthly  with  $5.00  for  same  and  we  will  deliver  to  you  at  OUT  WEST  office,  I  of 
these  Elegant  Post  Card  Books  FREE. 

SEND  us  three  (3)  Annual  Subscriptions  to  OUT  WEST  Monthly  with  $4.50 
for  same  and  we  will  deliver  to  you  at  OUT  WEST  office,  1  of^  these  elegant  Post 
Card  Books  FREE. 


ill 
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WiU  A.  Kistier  Co. 


We  are  REAL  PRINTERS,  Publishers  and    Bookbinders. 
BIG  JOBS.  SMALL  JOBS. 

I  We  print  and  bind  everything  from  the  modest  pamphlet  to 
the  most  elaborate  Book  you  may  desire.  Rare  books 
repaired. 

;|    We  make  a  specialty  of  Commercial  Printing:   letter  heads, 
bill  heads,  cards,  envelopes,  wedding  stationery,  etc. 


I 
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OUT    WEST 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bring   Buyer  and   Seller  Together 

In  this  classified  department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  reliable  character  up  to 
14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  Une.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  illustrationB 
nor  displav  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  policy,  which  excludes  medical,  palmistry, 
fortune-tdlin^  or  misleading  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliable  parties  or  conrniodities, 
also  prevails  m  this  department,  and  the  business  management  will  appreciate  prompt  notice  from  Out 
West  readers  of  any  sucn  that  may  get  in  by  false  pretense.  Address  ail  letters  pertaining  to  this  departs 
ment  to 


OUT    WEST, 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


AMUSEMENTS- 


AUDITORIUM 

"THEATER  BEAUTIFUL"— Fifth  and  OHve 
streets,  L.  E.  Behvmer,  manager.  For  winter 
bookinf^B  of  the  Shuberts  see  daily  newspapers  for 
attractions  of  each  week. 


BELASCO   THEATER 

MAIN  STREET,  Belasco-Blackwood  Company, 
proprietors  and  manajgers.  Lewis  S.  Stone  and 
company  in  stock.  The  recognized  first  class 
stock  house  of  Los  Angeles. 


HAMBURGER'S  MAJESTIC  THEATER 

BROADWAY  NEAR  NINTH.  OHver  Morosco 
Manager.  Shubert  attractions.  Theater  fireproof 
and  modem. 


LOS  ANQELES  THEATER 

SPRING  STREET  NEAR  FOURTH.  E.  J. 
Donnellan  Mana^r.  Vaudeville,  Sullivan  &  Con- 
sidine  circuit.  Eight  star  acts  daily.  Performances 
at  2:30,  7:30  and  9  P.  M. 


MOROSCO'S  BURBANK 

MAIN  BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH. 
Los  Andes'  leading  stock  company.  See  announce- 
ments m  daily  newspapers  for  attractions  of  each 
week. 


ORPHEUM  THEATER 

SPRING  STREET  BETWEEN  BECJOND  AND 
Third.  Clarence  Drown  Manager.  Vaudeville. 
Orpheum   attractions,    the   standard   eveiywhere. 


BANKS- 


BANK  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

SEVENTH  AND  BROADWAY,  Los  Angeles. 
A  general  banking  business  transacted,  commer- 
cial and  savings.  Letters  of  credit.  Investment 
bonds. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

MORE  THAN  61,000  depositors.  Resources 
exceed  $29,000,000.  Special  ordinary  deposits,  3 
per  cent.  Term  deposits,  4  per  cent.  Larsest 
safe  deposit  vaults  m  the  west.  Security  Bidg. 
Fifth  and  Spring  streets. 


SOUTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY. 

114  WEST  FOURTH  street,  Los  Angeles.  Cap- 
ital $1,000,000.  Surplus  and  profits  $205,000. 
Resources,  $6,200,000.  Commercial,  trust  and 
savings  business  transacted.  Safe  deposit  and 
storage   vaults. 


BREWERS- 
RAINIER  BOTTLING  CO. 

ENTERPRISE  STREET,  Los  Angeles.  Boi- 
lers of  Rainier  Beer,  Seattle's  most  famous  pro- 
duct. $1  per  dozen,  net.  Phone  Biain  52  or 
F  2032. 


ANYVO  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM 


Prevents  early  wrinkles.    It  is  not  a  freckle  coating;  it  re- 
moves them.   ANYVO  CO.,  427  North  Main  St.,  Loe  Aiigeles 
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"SAN  DIEQO" 
THE    BEER    for    particular    people.    Family 
trade   Bolieited.     Iroquois   Bottling  Co.    F    1646, 
Main  431. 


WIELAND'S  BEER 
EXTRA  PALE  and  Culmbacher  (a  dark  beer). 
Family     trade    solicited.     Krempel-Preston     Co., 
agents,    Loe   Angeles.    Main    468,    Home    10579. 

BUNGALOW  BOOKS- 


HOME  BUILDERS 

129  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  Los  Angeles.  Send 
60  cents  for  Wilson's  Original  Dollar  Bungalow 
Book.  100  correct  plans.  A  limited  number  of 
these  books  remain.  Post  paid  on  receipt  of  60 
cents. 


RE.\L  ESTATE- 
MINES   &  PARISH 

353  SOUTH  HILL  STREET,  Los  Angeles. 
Business  property  and  high  class  residence  property. 
Rental  department.  Home  10673.  Sunset  Mam 
1457. 

LANDS  IN  THE  FAMOUS  TURLOCK  IRRIGATION 
DISTRICT 
Tracts  of  from  10  to  500  Acres 
$100    Per    Acre    Upward— Very    Liberal    Terms. 

Climate,  quality  of  soil  (no  alkali)  water  con- 
ditions and  transportation  facilities  unsurpassed 
in  the  state. 

Adjoining  and  adjacent  to  Denair,  a  thriving 
young  town  on  the  main  line  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  and  cheapest  irrigation  systems 
in  the  Umted  States. 

For  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  alfalfa,  dairying 
and  general  farming  these  lands  cannot  be  beaten. 

TATUM-WINSTANLEY  CO. 
636-7  H.  W.  Hellman  RIdg.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

MEXICO   Do  Not   Overlook   MEXICO 

The  development  has  started  and  the  American 
farmers  are  going  to  the  WEST  COAST  of  Mexico 
in  large  numbers. 

We  can  offer  100  ACRE  FARMS  for  $500.00 
cash.  You  cannot  duplicate  the  SOIL  the  CLI- 
BiATE  or  the  MARKETS  in  the  United  States  for 
$100.00  per  acre. 

We  are  pioneer  dealers  in  this  country  and  stand 
behind  our  land  and  our  titles.  We  can  also  offer 
large  tracts  of  land  (20,000  acres  and  up )  at  pri- 
mary  prices.    Call   or   write 

C.  M.  WOOSTER  CO. 
312   Uughlin    BIdg.  LOS  ANQELES 

RESTAURANTS  AND  RESORTS- 

CAFE  BRISTOL 

Basement  H.  W.  Hellman  building,  Fourth  and 
Spring.  High  class  appointments,  i^ect  service, 
unexcelled  menu. 


JAMES  F.  MORLEY 

now  at  the 
(Baldwin's  Ranch) 
15     MILES     FROM     LOS     ANGELES.    HIGH 
CLASS    ENTERTAINERS.    GOOD    CAFE, 
OPEN     ALL     NIGHT.     BEST     AUTO     ROAD 
OUT  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

**The   Cafe  of  a    Thousand  Songs.'* 


VENICE, 
entertainers. 


"SHIP  CAFE" 

Ward   McFadden 


Proprietor.     6 


STUDIO  BUILDINGS- 

BLANCHARD  HALL 

STUDIO  BUILDING  devoted  exclusively  to 
Music,  Art  and  Science.  Largest  Studio  building 
in  the  West.  F.  W.  Blanchard,  233  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles. 


WINES- 


MISTLETOE  VINEYARD  COMPANY  WINES 

CALIFORNIA'S  highest  type  vintages,  especiaUy 
selected  for  eastern  trade.  Send  a  case  to  your 
eastern  friends.  C.  F.  A.  Last  Company,  pro- 
prietors, Los  Angeles. 


FINGER  NAIL  POLISH 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  a  25  cent  package  of 
Finger  Nail  Polish.  A  trial  order  of  just  what 
you  want.     218  New  High  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  RENT 
For  Rent,  Unfurnished  Apartment.  Chalet  to  be 
completed  December  15.  The  latest  thing  in  high 
class  and  convenient  living.  Five  large  rooms,  hand- 
somely finished.  Hardwood  floors.  Built-in  bed 
and  buffet.  Best  of  plumbine  and  electrics.  Screen 
sleeping  porch.  Near  beautiful  Echo  Park.  Ten 
minutes  from  downtown;  four  car  lines.  Comer 
West  Edeeware  Road  and  Calumet  St.  Price  $30 
per  montn;  terms  on  lease.     Phone  Temple  668. 
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Mission  Indian  Grill 

Hotel  Alexandria         j 

« » 

::           UNCH 

::     DINNER 

« » 

'•     AFTER  THE  TRIP 

;; 

::     AFTER  THEATER  SUPPER 

« » 
« » 

I » 

«  » 

!!      Famous  for  its   unique   en- 
; ;          vironment.  prompt  and  ex- 
\\          cellent    service    and     its 

music. 
4* 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

GRAND  SALON.  4   to   6 

MUSIC                                                  50  CENTS 

s« 


' 


Los   Angeles 

Railway 

Gompany 


Operate  yellow  car  lines  reaching  t>eautlful 
city  parks  and  Eagle  Rock  Valley.  Qarvan- 
za«  Qriffin  Avenue  and  Eagle  Rock  lines  to 
Elysian  Park.  East  Main  and  Downey 
Avenue  lines  to  Eastlake  Park.  West  Seventh 
and  West  Secorid  Street  lines  to  Westlake 
Park.  Cummings  Street  line  to  Hollenbeck 
Park.  >     •  -Mf        ♦    •    .. 

Cars  also  reach  all  cemeteries  in  city. 
Rates  on  funeral  car  Paraiso,  specially 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  to  any  cemetery  in 
the  city  (round  trip ),  with  or  without  casket, 
$15.00. 

Special  cars  for  outings,  day  and  even- 
ing parties,  etc.,  S5.00  for  first  hour  and 
$3.00  for  each  additional  hour. 

Telephone  E.  L.  Lewis,  Main  4187,  or  call 
at  Room  703,  Pacific  Electric  Building, 
Sixth  and  Main  Streets. 


^ 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18,  1909. 

The  Mathie  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

fFor'several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medicines  for 
indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but  to  no  avail.  My 
father  asked  me  to  try  MATHIE'S  MALT  TONIC,  and  after 
using  it  for  some  time  I  felt  much  better  and  my  general  health 
was  much  improved,  and  I  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Yours  truly, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 


MATHIE  MALT  TONIC 


$1-50  PER  DOZEN    -    -    DELIVERED 

;:  The  Mathie  Brewing  Co.       los  angeles,  cal. 

Home  Phone  Ex.  942        Sunset  Phone  East  66 

,^■^■>■»■»■^■>.■^^■■lt■■tMt'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»■l♦■^■  ■»■>■■»♦♦<■■>■>■  ■^■■!■■^■^■■^■t■■^■t■■^H^■^■^■■H'■l^^ 

Huiniiitrl  HroH  A'  to.,  tumish  best  help.     116-118  E.  Second. 
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REOPENINa    OF 


THE  ORIGINAL 

CASA  VERDUGO 

RESTAURANT  AND  PARK 


REMODELED  AND  REFURNISHED 

Excellent  Table  d'Hote 

SPANISH  AND  AMERICAN  DINNERS 

Service  the  Best        Cuisine  unexcelled 


Take  QLENDALE  cars  from  6th  and  Main  Sts.  to  Park  Entrance 

Paoifio  Eleotric  Railway 
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THE   SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  LINE  BETWEEN 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Ocean 

:;    TO  SANTA  MONICA,  OCEAN  PARK,  VENICE,  REDONDO  BEACH,    ;; 

SOLDIERS'  HOME,  SAWTELLE,  SHERMAN, 

HOLLYWOOD  and  COLEQROVE 


LOS  ANGELES  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Electric  Railway 


Baloon  Routo  Excursions 

101  Miles      One  Day      One  Dollar 


Showing  some  of  California's  finest  scenery  includ- 
ing 36  miles  right  along  the  ocean.  A  reserved 
seat  for  every  patron  and  an  Experienced  Guide 
with  each  car. 


FREE  ATTRACTIONS— An  Ocean  Voyage  on  Wheels.  At  Santa 
Monica,  free  admission  to  the  Camera  Obscura,  an  exclusive  attrac- 
tion for  Baloon  Route  Excursionists  only.  FREE  ADMISSION  to 
the  $20,000  Aquarium,  and  a  FREE  RIDE  ON  THE  L.  A. 
THOMPSON  SCENIC  RAILWAY,  the  longest  in  the  world,  at 
Venice  (Sunday  excepted  during  July,   August  and  September) . 


>  ^     Last  car  leaves  Hill  Street  Station,   between  Fourth  and   Fifth  Streets,   LOS     ^  r 
> ;  ANGELES,  at  9:40  A.  M.  DAILY.  ^  ^ 
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SOUTHERN  PACinC 


the 

direct,  quick  and  safe 

way 

EAST 

4   I 

%  Insist  on  your  ticket  reading  via 

Southern  Pacific 


Write  or  call  on  agents 

::    Los  Angeles   offices:      600  SOUTH   SPRING    STREET    and    :: 

ARCADE  STATION,  5th  St.  and  Central  Avenue 

Pasadena  office:      108  EAST  COLORADO  STREET 


•  ► 
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Hummel  Bros,  k  Co.  furnish  best  help.     116-118  £.  Second. 
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Southern   Pacific 


n'O  AND  through: 


CALIFORNIA 


The  only  road  in  the  whole  United  States  having  four  highways 
through  California,  and  affording  its  patrons  maximum  latitude  in 
the  selection  of  routes  of  travel  in  the  great  State,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  variety  of  scenery  and  opportunities  for  pleasure  and  sight- 
seeing trips,  coupled  with  comfortable,  high-class  equipment,  f&st- 
class  service,  attentive  employees,  miles  of  track  protected  by 

ELECTRIC  SAFETY  BLOCK  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 


I 


If  you  are  contemplating  a  visit  to 
California,  consult  our  nearest  agent 
as  to  lines  of  travel,  what  you  should 
do  and  how  to  do  it  when  here 

LITERATURE  ON   REQUEST 


THIRTY  SEVEN  HUNDRED  MILES  OF 
RAILROAD    IN  CALIFORNIA    ALONE 


TRAFFIC  OFFICES: 

1158-366-1  Broadway,  New  York 

120  Jacksan  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

600  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Hummel  Bros.  <fe  Co.  "HELP  CENTER."     116  E.  Second  St.,    Tel.  Main  609 
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E  V  E.RY 
DAY 


Los  Angeles  to  the  East 

LOS    ANQELES    LIMITED— SOLID    TO    CHICAGO. 
Leaves  at  10:30  A.  M.  with  Electric  Lighted  De  Luxe^Sleeping,fDining 
and  Observation  Cars.    Runs  via  Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha  and  arrives 
at  Chicago  third  day  at  1 1 :20  A.  M.,  also  has  throughlsleeper^to^Denver 
In  two  days. 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS— A  LIMITED  TRAIN 
Leaves  at  2:00  P.  M.  with  through  sleepers  to  Chicago,  Denver  and 
Kansas  City.    Through  American  Express  car  to  New  York. 

OVERLAND  EXPRESS— MAKES  ALL  LOCAL  STOPS. 
Leaves  at  8:00  P.  M.  with  through  sleepers  to  Chicago  and  once  a^week 
to  St.  Paul.  Chair  Cars,  Coaches  and  Diner  to  Salt  Lake.  Your  pat- 
ronage will  be  appreciated  and  ticket  agents  at  601  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  An- 
geles and  elsewhere  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  information  relative  to 
a  trip  East.  pi 


Via   the   Salt    Lake    Route 


Hummel  Bros.  &  Co.,  "HELP  CENTER."    116  E.  Second  St.    TeL  Main  509. 
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OUT  WEST 

(WEEKLY) 

A  Revieiv  of  Current 
Southern 
California 
Affairs 

$2.50  per  Year 
including 

OUT  WEST 

(MONTHLY) 


Monthly  Alone,   $l.SO  Year 
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NEWBERRY'S 


SEVEN    RETAIL    STORES    IN    LOS    ANGELES 

612-614  SOUTH  BROADWAY 

554-558  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

PICO  AND  CATALINA  STREETS 

HOOVER  AND  25th  STREETS 

2106  EAST  FIRST  STREET 

126  WEST  AVENUE  50 

EUCLID  AND  STEPHENSON  AVENUES 

Warehouse  and  Shipping  Department,     FIRST  AND  VIGNES  STS. 


Buy  Your  Groceries 

At  Lowest  Possihie  Prioes 

based  on  store  delivery.  We  save  you  money  by 
purchasing  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  goods  direct, 
giving  you  the  profit  of  the  jobber. 

THE  LARGEST  GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  WORLD 
NOT  HANDLING  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 


NEWBERR  Y'S 

HOME  1 042 1  Sanset  Main  8046 
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178th  MONTHLY  STATEMENT.  NOVEMBER  I,  1910. 

Los  Angeles  Investment  Company 

333.335.337  South  HiU  St.,    '^«»^'-  '^  Los  Angeles,  California 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  CALIFORNIA.  MAY  29,   1899. 
RESOURCES 
Balance  due  on  houses  sold  on  monthly  installments,  mortgages,  seciired  loans  and 

houses  under  construction $2,666,727.96 

Biiilding  Material  Co.  stock,  including  two  Imnber  yards,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 

-warehouses,  shops,  factories,  wagons,  etc. 164,740.00 

Stock  in  Globe  Savings  Bank  at  par  (market  value  $95,100,00) 63,400.00 

Stock  in  City  &  County  Bank. -  3,000.00 

Real  Estate  (market  value  $2,093,325.00 ) - — - 1,685,300.28 

Fixtures- _>- 5,487.32 

Cash  on  hand- .._ _. 228,888.53 

NET  ASSETS:  $4,817,544.09 

Capital  Stock  paid  in   cash -.. _.  1,901 ,452.00 

Reserve - -.- 2,697,743.82    4,599,195.82 

LIABILITIES: 

Dividends  payable    (uncalled  for) 2,592.61 

Home  Certificates  and  Mortgages  on  property  purchased  (not  a  legal 

liability) - 215,755.66        218,348.27 

No  unpaid  bills  

The  last  annual  report  showed  the  principal  profits  for  the  year  to  be: 

Real  Estate - - — $261,319.69 

Interest 180,000.00 

Building  Construction 10,191.89 

There  were  also  miscellaneous  profits  from  architecture,  legal,  insurance  and  rental  departments. 
Quarterly  Cash  Dividends  were  divided  among  stockholders  amounting  to  $355,640.52. 
NO  INVESTOR  IN  THIS  COMPANY  HAS  EVER  FAILED  TO  RECEIVE  ALL  OF  HIS  MONEY 

ON  DEMAND 


<.<n^,,t,^,^,|„t.l^l.l>l^l».t■<■■^■■^■■^■t■<■■^.»■^<■■^■^.^■.^■t■■^■■^■^■^■t■■t■.t"t"l■■^■!"l"l■^"!^^^^^^ 


A  Southern  California  Story ^ 


El  Elstranjera 

"THE  STRANGER" 

By  RUSSELL  JUDSON  WATERS, 

Th»  California  ^anK'r  and  tOriUr 

Pictures  by  Will  E.  Chapin 


ON  SALE  AT 

CUNNINGHAM,  CURTISS  AND  WELCH  CO. 


t  •  '► 


: :      «'THE  Bia  book  store''  252  S.  SpHng  St,  Los  Angdesp  Cal.       ! : 

■  -■■■■  .......  .  -  ..      .  •* 
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OUT  WL5T 

DECEMBER  MAGAZINE  NUMBER 


Save  the  Hetch-Hetchy. 

A  Story  of  San  Francisco's  Vandalism. 

By  Cora  Calvert  Foy. 


[At  the  request  of  the  publishers  of  Out  West,  this  a-ticle  was  prepirel  by  Miss  Cara  Calvert  Foy,  one  of  the  staunch 
and  enthusiast  ic  members  of  the  S'erra  Club.  Miss  Foy  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  beauty  spot  m  the  Yo 
Semite  National  Park,  which  would  b3  desuroyed  if  Sin  Franoisso  is  permitted  to  use  Hetch-Hetchy  for  reservoir 
purpoaee.  The  reservoir,  if  it  is  ever  permitted  ta  be  constructed,  will  flood  all  of  the  meadow  and  forest  land  of 
the  valley.     This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  examinrng  the  illustrations  in  this  article. — Ekiitor  Out  Weat^ 


From  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
snow-topped  heights  of  the  Sierras  the 
cry,  "Save  the  Hetch-Hetchy^'  rings 
loud  and  clear.  It  is  no  uncertain 
sound  and  the  new  arrival  in  California 
soons  learns  that  it  is  the  battle  cry 
of  those  who  are  fighting  to  preserve 
from  eternal  destruction  one  little  comer 
on  this  great  earth,  a  corner  high  upon 
the  mountains  and  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,  but  where  the  Maker  of  all  things 
did  some  of  His  most  perfect  work. 
The  Hetch-Hetchy  is  a  part  of  the  Yo 
Semite  National  Park  about  fifteen 
miles  northwest  of  Yo  Semite  as  the 
crow  flies,  an  almost  perfect  replica 
of  the  Merced  Yo  Semite;  there  is  the 
same  flat  valley  floor  with  meadow, 
gardens  and  park-like  forests,  river, 
(the  Tuolumne),  falls  and  cataracts, 
and  granite  walls  rising  sheer  two 
thousand  feet,  exactly  the  same  scenic 
features  that  have  made  the  sister 
valley  over  the  ridge  to  be  proclaimed 
the  Queen  of  Queens  by  the  people  of 
the  whole  world,  and  to  be  protected  and 
preserved  inviolate  forever  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  these 
same  people  of  the  whole  wide  world. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  that  the 
Hetch-Hetchv  is  somewhat  smaller  and 


the  walls  not  quite  so  high,  but  even 
this  is  turned  to  emphasize  Hetch- 
Hetchy's  beauty,  for  it  brings  the  walls 
nearer  to  the  visitor.  One  feels  a  certain 
friendly  intimacy  with  them  despite 
tj;ieir  forbidding  steepness,  while  their 
very  nearness  apparently  raises  them 
hundreds  of  feet.  The  second  point 
is  that,  though  the  Hetch-Hetchy  has 
not  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls  at 
its  head,  it  has  the  "Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Tuolumne,"  another  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  wonders  which  here  adorns 
Mother  Earth  and  which  make  the 
Yo  Semite  National  Park  the  greatest 
pleasure  asset  in  the  possession  of  thib 
government. 

But,  you  ask,  from  what  should  this 
Hetch-Hetchy  be  saved?  From  drown- 
ing. The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  in 
need  of  a  much  larger  water  supply 
than  it  at  present  possesses  and  has 
hit  upon  the  Hetch-Hetchy  as  the  most 
suitable  site  for  a  great  storage  reservoir, 
a  part  of  the  greater  system  to  be  ac- 
quired and  developed  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  and  the  bay 
cities.  The  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
gorge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
makes  the  building  of  a  dam  there 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.     The  rest 
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is  already  done,  but  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  dam  will  be  destroyed  forever 
that  masterpiece  of  the  Master  Crafts- 
man, built  not  for  an  age  but  for  all 
time,  belonging  not  to  a  people  but  to 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  given  over 
into  our  keeping  for  a  little  ^vhile. 

But,  you  say,  the  government  has 
already  saved  this  whole  wonderful 
region  from  mutilation  or  destruction 
by  the  creation  of  the  Yo  Semite  National 
Park;  that  the  government  appreciates 
this  heritage  and  will  be  true  to  its 
trust.  But  what  is  meant  by  being 
true  to  its  trust  atid  whof<e  opinion 
is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  matter? 
Congress,  on  February  15,  1901,  provided 
specifically  ''The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior *  *  *  is  authorized  *  * 
*  to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  way 
through  *  *  *  ii^g  Yo  Semite,  Se- 
quoia, and  General  Grant  National  Parks, 
California,  for  *  *  *  water  conduits 
and  for  water  plants,  dams  and  reser- 
voir used  to  promote  *  *  *  the 
water  supply  for  domestic,  public  or 
other  beneficial  uses,  *  *  *  provided 
that  such  permits  shall  be  allow^ed 
within  or  through  any  of  said 
parks  *  *  *  *  Qjjjy  upon  the 
approval  of  the  chief  officer  of  the 
department  under  whose  supervision 
such  parks  or  reservation  falls,  and  upon 
a  finding  by  him  that  the  same  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  public  interest." 

By  these  words  Congress  has  given 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  the  rights  applied  for  by  the 
(dty  of  San  Francisco  if  he  finds  that 
the  permit  ''is  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest."  In  1903  Secretary 
Hitchcock  denied  this  application  after 
two  hearings,  but  in  1908  Secretary 
Garfield  granted  the  permit  applied  for 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  build 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  reservoir,  it  being 
his  opinion  that  the  granting  of  the 
same  was  not  "incompatible  with  the 
public  interest,"  that  the  "public  in- 
terest" was  better  served  by  the  delivery 
of  the  waters  of  this  valley  to  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  than  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  valley  intact  as  one  of  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  the  park 
for  the  people  of  the  whole  state  and 
country. 

The   application   from   San   Francisco 


RANCHERIA  FALLS.  Hetch-Hctchy  Valley. 
One  of  the  many  falls  of  the  Tuolumne  or  its  tributaries. 
So  numerous  that  many  falls  are  not  even  named. 

Photo  by  Rodney  L  Glisan 


asked  that  Lake  Eleanor  be  made  into 
a  reservoir  as  well  as  Hetch-Hetchy, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  objection  by  any  one 
to  that  being  done,  though  this  beautiful 
body  of  water  is  also  a  part  of  Yo  Semite 
National  Park.  Lake  Eleanor  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  in  the 
midst  of  thick  forests  and  receives 
its  w^aters  from  the  snow-clad  mountains 
surrounding  it.  The  storage  capacity 
of  this  lake  can  be  increased  without 
destruction  or  desecration,  sufficiently 
to  serve  San  Francisco  for  fifty  years 
to  come. 

On  February  25,  1910,  Secretary 
Ballinger  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  of  San 
Francisco. 
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RELATIVE  POSITIONS— HETCH-HETCHY  VALLEY. 
1 .  Sunrise  Point.     2,  Cliffs  corresponding  to  Bridal  Veil  Cliff.     3,  Kolana  Rock.    4,  Cascade  Cliffs.     5,  Gnmd  Canyon 
of  the  Tuolumne.     6,  Royal  Arches.     7.  Wapama  or  Hetch-Hetchy  Falls.     8,  Tueeulala  Falls.     9,  Tioga  Road.      14. 
Puolumne  Meadows.     15.  El  Capitan.      Dam  Site  in  approximately  correct  position. 
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RFIATIVE  POSITION— YOSEMITK  VALLKY 

I.  Inspiration  Point.     2.  Bridal  Veil  tails  and  Cliffs.     'A,  Cathe<lral  KockH.     4.  (llarier  Point.      '..  Vernal  and  Nevada 
Falls.     6.  Royal  Archen.     7, Yo  Semite  Falls.     8.  Ribbon  Falls.     10,  Trail  to  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  Hetch-Hetchy. 

II.  Propo>«ed  trail  Uirough  Tenaya  Canyon  connect ing  Yo  Semite  Valley  and  J.ake  Tenaya.      12,   Sunrise  Trail.      13. 
Trail  from  Upper  Mercetl  Canyon  to  Upper  Tuolumne  Meadows.      14,  Tuolumne  .Meadows.      15,  El  Capitan. 
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Scene  looking  down  the  Valley.  Kolana  Cliffs  on  the  left.  "The  upper  forested  part  is  charmingly  diversified  with 
groves  of  the  large  and  picturesque  California  live  oak  and  the  noble  yellow  pine,  which  here  attains  a  height  of  more 
than  two  hundred  feet.    The  wonderful  forest  growth  and  garden  floor  of  ferns  and  flowers  surpass  the  Yo  Semite  itself." 

Phoio  by  Joseph  Lc  Conte. 


"Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  Feb.  25,  1910. 
Gentlemen : 

My  predecessor.  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Garfield,  here- 
tofore, on  the  11th  dav  of  May,  1908,  granted 
a  pennit  to  the  City  of  §an  Francisco,  containing 
the    following  provision. 

3.  The  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
will  develop  the  Lake  Eleanor  site  to  its  full 
capacity  before  beginning  the  development 
of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  site,  and  the  development 
of  the  latter  will  be  begun  only  when  the  needs 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
adjacent  cities  which  may  join  with  it  in  ob- 
taining a  common  water  supply  may  require 
such    further   development. 

This  permit  contemplates  the  contingent  use 
of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  in  the  Yo  Semite 
National  Park  as  a  source  of  water  supply 
for  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  1  have  just 
received  reports  from  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  Engineers  Hill  and 
Hopson,  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  who  were 
directed  by  me  in  October  last  to  investigate 
and  report  Uf)on  the  sources  of  water  supply 
involved  in  said  permit,  anil  the  necessity 
for  the  retention  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 
within  the  t^rms  thereof. 

In  view  of  the  conclusions  of  Director  Smith, 
a   copy  of  whose  report  is   herewith  attached 


as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Lake  Eleanor  reser- 
voir site  when  fully  developed,  and  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  pubhc  interests  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  the  Government's  obligation 
in  connection  therewith,  1  feel  it  my  duty 
to  call  upon  you  to  show  why  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  and  reserv^oir  site  should  not  be  eliminated 
from  said  permit. 

You  are  accordingly  notified  to  submit  the 
showing  above  indicated  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  May  of  this  year. 

Very  Respectfully, 
(Signed)  K.  A.  Ballinger, 
Secretary." 
The  Mayor  and  Supervisors, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hearing  postponed  until  May  25,  1910 
Clearly  and  definitely  the  permit  reads 
that  '^San  Francisco  will  develop  the 
Lake  Eleanor  site  to  its  jnll  capacity 
before  beginning  the  development  of 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  site.''  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  words 
^^the  development  of  the  latter  will 
be  begun  only  when  the  needs  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
adjacent  cities  *****  ma}' 
require   further  development.'' 
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The  report  of  Mr.  George  Otis  Smith, 
director  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
upon  whose  report  Secretary  Ballinger 
ba.sed  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 
To  quote,  "Under  its  application  for 
the  right  to  acquire  and  develop  a 
municipal  water  supply  in  the  Lake 
Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  valleys  and 
the  drainage  areas  tributary  thereto, 
the  citv  sets  up  two  claims: 

'*  First.  That  the  Tuolumne  River 
constitutes  the  only  practical  and  reason- 
able source  of  water  supply  for  San 
Francisco;    and, 

''Second.  That  the  city  could  not 
afford  to  develop  the  Lake  Eleanor 
site  alone,  without  every  assurance  pos- 
sible to  be  given  by  the  government 
that  the  Hetch-Hetchy  site  will  be 
available  as  soon  as  the  needs  of  the 
city  exceed  the  Lake  Eleanor  storage 
capacity.'' 

As  to  the  first  claim,  there  are  other 
available  sources  of  supply,  reasonable 
and  practicable,  admitted  so  even  by 
the  engineers  who  appeared  on  behalf 
of  San  Francisco  before  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  and  later  by  the 
engineers  who  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  case  held  in  May,  1910,  in 
Washington  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  following  the  call  for  such 
a  meeting  in  his  letter  of  Febmary 
25th,  their*' preference  for  Hetch-Hetchy 
being  based  upon  the  consideration 
that  it  is  the  only  source  free  from 
conflicting  private  claims  *  *  *  * 
and  that 'this  source  must  forever  remain 
free  from  habitation  by  virtue  of  the 
natural  condition  and  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nation- 
al Government  which  will  maintain 
it  as  a  reservation'  ".  See  report  of 
Commissioner  Smith.) 

The  second  claim  is  justified  if  it  is 
proved  that  there  cannot  be  developed 
from  the  Lake  P^leanor  basin  a  supply 
ample  to  meet  the  present  and  pros- 
pective needs  of  the  city.  This  question 
has  received  most  careful  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  these  three  government 
engineers  referred  to  and  their  conclusion 
is  "that  the  Lake  Eleanor  project 
is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  present 
and  prospective  needs  of  the  city,  and 
that  it  is  not  necessarv  that  the  Hetch- 


Hetchy  Valley  should  be  available  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  munici- 
pal water  supply."  (See  report  of  Com- 
missioner Smith. ) 

And  this  brings  us  up  to  the  hearing 
held  last  May  before  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  board  of  officers  of 
the  corps  of  Army  Engineers  appointed 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  to  act 
as  an  Advisory  Board.  There  were 
present  representing  San  Francisco,  its 
Mayor,  attorneys  and  engineers.  Pro- 
testing against  the  permit  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, the  Sierra  Club  of  California, 
the  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  National  Parks  and  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the  techni- 
cal questions  discussed  by  the  eminent 
attorneys  and  engineers  who  pleaded 
their  case  at  this  meeting.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  representatives  of  San 
Francisco  pleaded  for  more  time  to 
prepare  their  case  and  an  adjournment 
was  taken  to  June  1,  1911.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers 
has  charge  of  the  matter  and  is  busy 
securing  data  and  information  regarding 
these  other  sources  on  which  to  make 
its  report  and  about  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  San  Francisco  either  had  no 
information  or  else  what  they  had 
was  insufficient.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  elimination,  "the  question  the  govern- 
ment wants  to  know  and  the  question 
the  American  people  want  to  know, 
is  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  for  the  people  of  that  state 
to  have  this  source  of  water  supply. 
Otherwise  it  belongs  to  the  people 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
set  aside." 

The  Hetch-Hetchy  V^alley  is  not  to 
be  eUminated  unless  San  Francisco  can 
show  that  she  has  no  other  sources 
of  water  supply.  That  there  are  other 
available  sources  is  not  denied  by 
San  Francisco.  That  they  are  not  ob- 
tainable she  has  not  proved.  That 
she  has  not  even  investigated  them  to 
any  extent  was  the  testimony  of  her 
engineers  before  Secretary  Ballinger. 
Regarding  these  other  sources  the  testi- 
mony of  San  Francisco's  engineers  and 
of   others   is   most    interesting. 

"When    you    consider    the    matter    of 
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WAPAMA  OR  HETCH-HETCHY  FALUS 

"It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Yosemite  Fall,  but  ha.s  a  mucli  greater  volume  of  water,  is  about 
1.7(X)  feet  in  heiRli:,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  vertical  though  considerably  incline<i.  and  is  dasnecl  into 
hugh  outbounding  bosses  of  foam  on  the  projecting  shelves  and  knobs  of  its  jagged  gorge." — John 
Muir.  Photo  by  Herbert  W.  Glea^^n 
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money  alone,  there  are  available  quite 
a  number  of  sites  and  a  number  of  sources, 
probably  more  than  a  dozen." — Marsden 
Manson,  City  Engineer  of  San  Francisco, 
Senate   Hearings,   Page    123. 

C.  E.  Grunsky,  former  City  Engineer 
of  San  Francisco  and  sometimes  referred 
to  as  'the  father  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
system"   says: 

^*In  the  case  of  San  Francisco  there 
is  no  single  source  of  supply  so  pre- 
eminently available  that  it  could  without 
question  rule  out  others  from  com- 
parison.'' Page  15,  Reports  on  Water 
Supplies  for  San  Francisco,  1908,  Page 
38r),  House  Committee  Hearings,  January 
21,  1909. 

"Without  doubt  the  city  can  obtain 
water  from  half  a  dozen  other  sources 
which  are  now  owned  by  private  inter- 
ests." Page  36,  Secretary  Garfield  in 
hearing  before  Public  Lands  Committee 
of  House,  January  9,   1909. 

"It  is  simply  a  question  of  which 
of  the  various  sources  of  supply  is  the 
best  one  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
to  take."     Page  38,  Ibid. 

James  D.  Schuyler,  hydraulic  engineer 
says:  "There  are  a  number  of  other 
available  sources  of  water  supply  for 
San  Francisco."  Hearings,  January  20, 
1908,   page  307. 

"It  is  feasible  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  pure  water  for  San  Francisco 
from  nearer  sources,  (than  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy)  by  works  which  would  be  much 
more  economical,  efficient  and  reliable." 
— Frederick  P.  Stearns,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  that 
supplies  Boston,  pages  308,  311,  Journal 
of  the  Association  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties, December,  1908. 

Messrs.  Schuyler  and  Stearns  were 
consulting  engineers  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Heuer,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  engineer  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federated  Water  Committee  of  San 
Francisco,  states  that  the  present  near-by 
sources  "can  be  increased  by  additional 
dams  and  raising  some  existing  dams, 
so  as  to  supply  considerably  more  than 
100,000,000  gallons  per  day,  or  more 
than  enough  to  more  than  supply  the 
wants  of  San  Francisco  during  the  next 


forty    years,    and    at    reasonable  cost. 

*  *  *  Engineers  who  made  sur- 
veys of  Lake  Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy 
inform  me  that  there  are  other  Sierra 
supplies  which  can  be  brought  here 
at  much  less  cost  than  Hetch- 
Hetchy."  San  Francisco  Merchants' 
Association  Review,  July,  1908. 

Herbert  Parsons,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York  State,  and  a  fearless 
defender  of  Hetch-Hetchy  says:  "The 
undersigned  admits  that  if  this  source 
is  essential  to  San  Francisco  the  grant 
should  be  made.  But  San  Francisco 
has  not  made  out  a  case  showing  that 
it  is  essential.  The  testimony  indicates 
that  there  are  a  number  of  othe**  sources. 

*  *  *  San  Francisco  is  in  an 
enviable  situation  for  water  supply. 
It  has  all  the  Sierras,  with  their  mountain 
snows  and  lakes  to  draw  upon.  There 
are  no  less  than  sixteen  different  systems. 
*  *  *  *  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
San  Francisco,  having  its  eye  on  the 
Hetch-Hetchy,  has  not  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated other  systems.  *  *  * 
Certainly  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  bound  to  give  up  to  San  Francisco 
two-fifths  of  a  National  Park  simply 
because  it  is  cheaper.  Why  is  it  cheaper? 
It  is  cheaper  because,  having  been 
made  a  National  Park,  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  private  interests  to  file 
upon  the  water  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  could  have  if  there  had  not  been 
a  National  Park.  Had  private  interests 
been  allowed  to  file  upon  the  water, 
San  Francisco  would  not  have  thought 
of  going  to  Hetch-Hetchy  any  more  than 
to  any  other  place.  It  would  have  chosen 
the  place  that  it  could  have  most  cheaply 
condemned.  It  goes  to  Hetch-Hetchy 
mainly  because  it  is  cheapest.  Hetch- 
Hetchy  is  cheapest  because  it  belongs 
to  all  of  the  people,  instead  of  to  some 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  preserved 
and  made  cheap  because  the  purpose 
was  to  use  it  as  a  National  Park.  Having 
been  made  cheap  in  that  manner,  San 
Francisco  now  desires  to  use  it  for 
itself  by  spoiling  the  very  purpose 
which  has  made  it  cheap.  *  *  * 
I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  all  of  the 
people  to  preserve  Hetch-Hetchy  uninter- 
fered  with  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  people  and  carry  out  the  policy 
intended   when   it   was   included   within 
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the  boundaries  of  the  Yo  Semite  National 

Park." 
In  addition  to  those  clubs  represented 

at    the    May   hearing,   the    unnecessary 

destruction  of  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley   is 

being  opposed  by 
The  Playground  Club  of  America 
American  Alpine  Club 
Mazamas  of  Portland 
Mountaineers  of  Seattle 
Chicago    Geographical    Society 
Saturday  Walking  Club  of  Chicago 
California,  and  other  state  federations 

of  Women's  Clubs,  and  other  clubs  through 

the   country. 

These  mountaineering  clubs  have  been 
the  great  missionaries  who  have  preached 
to  the  benighted  thousands  in  the  cities 
the  gospel  to  "climb  the  mountains  and 
get  their  good  tidings." 

The  Sierra  Club,  organized  primarily 
"to  preserve  and  to  explore  the  high 
Sierras  of  California,"  has  led  not  only 
in  this  present  fight  to  save  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy,  but  by  its  annual  summer  outings 
has  been  the  means  of  taking  hundreds 
into  these  ordinarily  inaccessible  moun- 
tain regions,  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  seen  and  come  to  love  these  beauti- 
ful wilds.  The  people  in  general  have 
just  a  hint  of  the  glories  beyond  the 
Yo  Semite.  The  outings  of  the  Sierra 
Club  into  the  regions  of  the  Tuolumne 
have  been  the  greatest  power  for  good 
bringing  this  wonderful  region  to  the 
intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  hundreds. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  view  of 
the  Hetch-Hetchy,  where,  as  one  of 
the  Sierrans,  on  their  annual  outing, 
T  stood  on  the  bluff  at  the  west  end 
of  the  valley  and  looked  down  on  the 
scene  below.  In  the  three  or  four  weeks 
preceding,  I  had  tramped  pretty  well 
over  the  whole  of  the  Yo  Semite  National 
Park.  Every  trail  in  the  Y''o  Semite 
itself  I  knew,  a  three  days'  tramp 
found  us  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows 
from  where  I  had  made  side  trips  to 
the  summits  of  Mounts  Hoffman,  Lyell 
and  Dana,  through  Mono  Pass  and 
BlcM>dy  Canyon  down  to  the  desert 
and  Mono  Lake,  and  explored  the  upper 
regions  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Tuolumne.  Three  weeks  of  strenuous 
tramping  and  climbing  and  now,  after 


three  more  days  trailing  through  beauti- 
ful forests,  over  more  or  less  rolling 
country,  mostly  more,  we  had  almost 
reached  the  last  camp  of  the  outing. 
The  view  that  suddenly  confronted  us 
seemed  the  climax  of  all  that  had  gone 
before.  The  great  chain  of  mountain 
peaks  with  their  miles  of  rocky  surface 
and  fields  of  eternal  snow  told  us  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  hard 
work,  the  tremendous  work  in  the  making 
of  the  world.  There  one  feels  also 
that  all  the  hard  work  of  keeping  this 
old  world  going  right  is  still  going  on. 
We  Calif  omians  enjoy  our  glorious 
climate  and  our  matchless  soil  forgetful, 
perhaps,  that  far  up  upon  these  heights 
is  God's  great  workshop  for  it  all.  But 
standing  on  the  edge  at  Sunrise  Point 
in  the  soft  light  of  that  late  July  after- 
noon, I  looked  down  on  that  which  ever 
remains  in  my  memory  as  the  most 
beautiful  spot  I  have  ever  seen.  No 
suggestion  of  the  hard  struggle  of  the 
creation,  no  suggestion  of  the  ceaseless 
working  of  the  elements.  But  here, 
God's  perfect  work,  God's  perfect  peace, 
the  curtain  of  the  centuries  drawn  sud- 
denly aside  and  Eden  lay  before  us.  The 
great  granite  walls  rose  majestically 
protecting  and  encircling  the  emerald 
vale  below.  The  winds  brought  per- 
fume from  the  pines,  sweet  music  from 
the  many  waters.  God  was  in  His 
heaven  and  all  was  well  with  the  world. 

Four  days  we  lingered  in  the  valley 
exploring  and  enjoying.  We  seemed 
miles  and  miles  from  civilization  though 
the  Yo  Semite  was  only  over  the  ridge. 
But  the  Yo  Semite  was  teeming  with 
people.  That  is  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future 
— the  crowding  of  the  Yo  Semite. 
With  the  elimination  of  the  two  days' 
stage  ride  by  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road up  the  Merced  Canyon,  the  valley 
is  practically  at  our  doors  and  is  open 
all  the  year  round. 

If  possible,  however,  one's  first  visit 
to  the  Yo  Semite  Valley  should  be  by 
the  old  stage  road,  via  the  Big  Trees 
and  Wawona.  Then  Inspiration  Point 
will  be  a  real  inspiration,  and  from  this 
great  height  one  receives  a  life-long 
impression  of  beauty  and  grandeur  and 
loveliness,  only  half  given  if  one  drives 
from  below  up  to  the  Point  and  impossible 
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"The  most  strikingly  picturesque  rock  in  Hetch-Hetchy  valley  is  a  majestic  pyramid  over  2,000 
feet  in  height  wliich  is  cailea  by  the  Indians  'Kolana.'  It  is  the  outermost  of  a  group  I'ke  the  Cathed- 
ral Rockfl  of  Yo  Semite  and  occupies  the  same  relative  i>oaition  on  tlie  south  wall." — John  Muir. 

Photo  by  Herbert  W.  Gleaaon. 
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to  receive  if  entering  from  the  flat  road 
on  the  Valley  floor  leading  from  the  rail- 
road terminal.  However,  we  are  thank- 
ful for  the  railroad's  nearness  and  thous- 
ands are  now  able  to  go  to  the  valley 
who  could  not  before  and  many  return 
there  season  after  season  for  a  little 
run  in,  who  could  not  afford  the  loss 
of  four  days  given  to  stage  travel. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  valley  being 
accessible  and  hotels  open  during  the 
win^r,  travel  is  increasing  continually 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  horde 
of  winter  tourists  will  include  the  Yo 
Semite  in  its  itinerary  just  as  surely 
as  it  does  the  cities  by  the  sea.  Califor- 
nians  themselves  sometimes  have  a 
surfeit  of  warmth  and  sunshine  and 
long  for  a  bit  of  the  cold,  snappy  east. 
They  find  the  climatic  change  they  want 
in  the  snow  covered  valley.  They  also 
find  the  valley  more  glorious  in  its 
winter  wrap  of  frost  and  snow  than 
they   had   ever  dreamed   of. 

With  the  Yo  Semite  at  our  doors, 
as  it  were,  Hetch-Hetchy  is  brought 
miles  nearer  and  in  that  not  so  far  off 
fifty  years,  when  San  Francisco  thinks 
it  will  be  time  to  dam  (n)  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy,  travel  to  the  park  will  have 
increased  a  hundred  fold.  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  without  the  railroad,  the 
travel  into  the  Yo  Semite  has  increased 
ten  times  over.  Now  with  the  railroad 
and  the  improved  and  increased  trails 
and  roads  bringing  this  nation's  greatest 
playground  close  to  her  children,  who 
can  say  what  the  travel  will  be  fifty 
years  hence?  What  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  are  settling  in  the 
great  agricultural  valleys  below?  What 
of  the  other  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  are  making  new  homes  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  yes,  who  are  making 
absolutely  new  cities  all  over  our  state? 
The  census  enumerators  in  the  east 
are  puzzled  over  the  returns  from  Calif- 
ornia. They  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  our  reports,  say  press  dis- 
patches. No,  there  is  no  mistake  as 
to  our  increased  populati(n  and  we 
sympathize  with  our  puzzled  friends, 
for  we  can  hardly  realize  this  increase 
ourselves. 

With  the  increase  of  the  regular  summer 


travel  into  the  Yo  Semite  and  the 
consequent  overflow  of  the  people  into 
the  upper  regions,  there  has  come  a 
great  demand  for  the  government  to 
build  more  trails  and  roads.  A  road 
should  be  built  into  Hetch-Hetchy  con- 
necting with  the  present  wagon  road 
now  terminating  about  nine  miles  from 
the  Valley.  Next  to  the  Yo  Semite 
itself,  the  Hetch-Hetchy  is  the  greatest 
attraction  in  the  Park  and  will  be 
visited  by  countless  thousands  when 
once  made  easily  accessible.  The 
Tuolumne  Meadows  are  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  all  the  high  Sierra 
being  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  two 
or  three  miles  wide  through  which 
flows  the  Tuolumne  River,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  forests  of  pine  and  high 
snow  covered  mountains.  A  trail  up 
Tenaya  Canyon  to  Lake  Tenaya  would 
be  a  great  cut-off  to  the  Meadows, 
besides  opening  to  the  pubhc  that  natur- 
ally impassable  gorge.  Sunrise  Trail 
follows  the  ridge  from  Cloud's  Rest 
Trail  directly  into  the  Tuolumne  Meadows. 
This  most  fascinating  trail  will  come  to 
be  a  most  popular  route  in  time  on 
account  of  its  great  beauty  and  variety 
of  scene.  A  complete  trail  directly  up 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Merced  over 
the  divide  into  the  Tuolumne  Meadows, 
where  lie  the  great  range  of  peaks 
so  grandly  visible  from  Glacier  Point. 
Mounts  Lyell,  Dana,  Florence,  Cathedral, 
etc.,  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Tuolumne  into  the  Hetch-Hetchy  and 
back  to  the  Yo  Semite,  would  make 
a  scenic  trip  unequalled  in  the  known 
world.  Turn  Hetch-Hetchy  into  a  reser- 
voir and  this  wondrous  circle  is  im- 
possible. Then  there  is  the  old  Tioga 
mining  road  built  by  the  pioneers  of 
the  fifties.  This  road  runs  along  the 
divide  between  Hetch-Hetchy  and  Yo 
Semite  and  on  through  the  Tuolunme 
Meadows  to  the  old  mining  country 
near  Lake  Tioga  on  the  extreme  east 
of  the  range,  where  a  road  leads  on 
down  to  the  desert.  This  road  should 
be  owned  by  the  government,  and  con- 
nected with  others  of  these  old  ridge 
roads  of  the  early  days,  could  easily 
run  from  Tahoe  to  Tuolumne,  making 
a  mountain  highway  through  the  highest, 
grandest  part  of  the  Sierras. 

These  and  many  other  things  should 
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be  done,  and  gradually  are  being  done,  so 
as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  people  to 
reach  these  places.  We  do  not  ask 
the  electric  light,  the  telephone  and 
grand  government  hotels  in  this  fuller 
development,  but  the  camp  fire,  the 
bed  of  boughs,  and  a  chance  to  develop 
that  sixth  *' mountain  sense"  by  which 
we  just  know  the  happenings  in  the  hills 
and  whose  possession  by  the  thorough 
mountaineer  makes  him  the  hero  and 
the  envy  of  the  tenderfoot. 

Civilization  with  its  conventions  and 
its  responsibilities,  is  fast  crowding  the 
Yo  Semite,  and  the  building  of  the 
new  hotel  is  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  ever-increasing  travel.  But  let  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  remain  as  it  is  as  long  as 
possible — another  Yo  Semite  only  one 
"where  bells  don't  ring  nor  whistles 
blow.'' 

If  a  person  owned  two  priceless  jewels 
what  would  we  think  of  him  if  he  de- 
liberately destroyed  one  because  he  had 
two?  The  fact  that  the  Merced  Yo 
Semite  exists  is  no  reason  to  destroy 
the  Yo  Semite  of  the  Tuolumne,  Mr. 
(larfield  to  the  contrary.  Advocates 
of  the  scheme  are  greatly  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  the  valley  will  only 
be  changed,  not  spoiled.  That  the 
waters  of  the  reservoir  may  not  reach 
the  foot  of  the  falls  is  no  argument 
for  the  reservoir;  the  height  of  the  falls 
and  of  the  reservoir  will  vary  with 
the  seasons.  The  chief  destruction  will 
be  wrought  by  the  flooding  of  the  floor 
of  the  valley  and  in  the  swamping 
and  consequent  obliteration  of  the 
forests.  The  fight  to  save  this  play- 
ground for  this  huge  coming  population 
was  made  and  won  years  ago.  Even 
a   part   of  it   should   not   be   lost   now. 

The  meadow  land  in  the  valley  already 
bought  by  San  Francisco  from  private 
owners,  should  be  bought  or  condemned 
by  the  government.  The  government 
should  tighten  its  hold  rather  4  than 
loosen  it. 


Is  it  right  for  the  government  to  give 
away  to  a  corporation  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  wonders  of  the  world,  possibly 
to  save  this  corporation  a  few  millions 
in  money  and  trouble?  No,  not  so  long 
as  there  is  other  water  to  be  had,  not 
so  long  as  fern  and  forest,  granite- wall 
and  water  fall  proclaim  this  valley 
great  Yo  Semite's  rival. 

To-day  the  Hetch-Hetchy  is  nearer 
to  the  people,  is  easier  to  reach  than  the 
Yo  Semite  has  been  in  ail  the  years 
since  its  discovery  and  this  simply 
by  the  building  of  a  few  miles  of  railroad! 
How  much  nearer  still  will  the  work  of 
man  bring  it  in  the  next  half  century! 
A  few  more  miles  of  road  building 
and  Hetch-Hetchy  will  rival  Yo  Semite 
in  accessibility  as  well  as  beauty. 

To  sum  up,  San  Francisco  was  called 
upon  to  show  why  the  permit  should 
not  be  revoked.  This  she  failed  to  do, 
pleaded  for  more  time,  and  was  granted 
a  continuance  until  June,  1911.  A 
special  board  of  Army  Engineers  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  working 
under  orders  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  making  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  other  sources  of  supply 
and  will  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Here  the  case  rests  and  we 
are  content  to  leave  it. 

Many  of  the  most  zealous  fighters 
against  this  reservoir  project  are  residents 
of  the  bay  cities  and  among  their  most 
loyal  citizens.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  pioneers,  whether  from  the  moun- 
tain mining  towns  or  from  the  great 
valleys  love  San  Francisco.  To  them 
it  has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
*'The  City"  no  matter  how  large  may 
grow  the  other  cities  of  California. 
It  is  not  that  the  defenders  of  the  valley 
love  San  Francisco  less,  nor  that  they  love 
Hetch-Hetchy  more.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  sentiment,  but  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  the  people,  looked  at 
from  the  view-point  of  fifty  years  to  come. 


Read  George  Otis  Smith's  Report  in  the  Editorial  Section  of 

**OutWest." 
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After  Dynamite  and  Fire  had  completed  their  work  on  the  building  of  the  Los  AuqcUm  TimeM 
Scene  on  the  morning  of  October  2,  1910.  Photo  by  Graliani. 
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"Timei"  building  in  1887,  taken  from  Broadway,  then  "Fort  Street,"  looking  north.     The  paper  had 
just  b^un  its  phenomenal  growth  into  what  is  today  the  largest  and  best  paying  newspaper  property 
weft  of  Chicago. 


The  Tragedy  of  ^^The  Times,  ^^ 


Los  Angeles  has  never  been  fertile 
soil  for  the  spread  of  the  tenets  of  trades- 
unionism;  the  soil  will  be  still  more  barren 
in  the  future,  in  view  of  the  dynamite  ex- 
plosion which  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Los  Angeles  "Times"  and  cost  the 
community  the  loss  of  twenty  three 
lives.  While  there  is  no  disposition  at 
this  time — nor  has  there  been  since 
the  explosion — to  charge  any  particular 
union  or  set  of  union  men  with  the 
commission  of  this  crime,  the  fact  cannot 
be  denied  or  submerged  that  had  "The 
Times"  not  waged  a  vigorous  open  shop 
campaign  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
its  establishment  would  not  have  been 
blown  up. 

If  the  criminals  who  committed  this 
infamous  deed  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  they  have  made  any  progress 
towards    unionizing    Los    Angeles,    they 


are  very  poor  readers  of  the  signs  of 
the  hour.  Instead,  they  have  strength- 
ened the  newspaper  which  they  would 
destroy;  they  have  knitted  the  mercan- 
tile and  other  business  elements  into  a 
compact  body,  determined  that  open 
shop  principles  shall  be  upheld.  They 
have  retarded  the  cause  of  unionism  in 
Los  Angeles  for  many  years.  Before 
this  outrage  was  committed  there  was 
a  general  sentiment  that  the  open  shop 
principle  should  prevail;  now  there  is 
a  positive  determination  that  under 
no  circumstances  shall  unionism  rule 
as  it  has  ruled  in  San  Francisco,  to  the 
detriment   of  the   community. 

As  for  "The  Times,"  that  property 
is  worth  at  least  a  million  dollars  more 
than  it  was  before  the  explosion. 
The  property  was  immensely  valuable 
then,  for  it  is  understood  that  the  profits 
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in  the  year  preceding  the  disaster  were 
approximately  $750,000.  This  explosion 
merely  places  the  newspaper  in  a  position 
to  increase  its  profits,  once  the  equip- 
ment is  in  position  to  produce  the  work. 

At  the  request  of  Out  West  Mr.  Harry 
Ellington  Brook,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Land  of  Sunshine' ' 
and  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
editorial  stajBF  of  "The  Times,"  has 
written  some  reflections  on  the  disaster, 
and  concerning  the  influence  which  the 
crime  will  have  on  the  newspaper  and 
the  community.     Mr.  Brook  writes: 

*When  I  first  went  on  'The  Times,' 
twenty  four  years  ago,  its  size  and  its 
circulation  were  both  small.  To-day 
'The  Times'  boasts  of  being  the  largest 
paper  in  the  world,  with  a  Sunday  circu- 
lation rapidly  crawling  up  toward  the 
hundred   thousand    mark. 

"  'The  Times'  was  then  published  only 
six  times  a  week,  missing  Mondays, 
thus  giving  all  hands  a  day  of  rest. 
The   publication  oflBce  was  in  the  Downey 


block,  on  the  site  of  the  new  post  office, 
a  rickety  old  rat-trap  of  a  buildiog, 
with  entrances  on  Spring  street  and 
New  High  street.  When,  about  a  year 
later,  we  moved  to  the  corner  of  First 
and  Fort  streets — now  Broadway — the 
new  location  was  regarded  as  being 
a  long  way  down  town — quite  'out  in 
the  country,'  indeed,  as  far  as  the  busi- 
ness section  was  concerned,  long  lines 
of  pepper  trees  stretching  from  'The 
Times'  office  down  Fort  street. 

"When  I  went  on  'The  Times',  the 
editorial  staff,  in  addition  to  General- 
then  Colonel — Otis,  consisted  of  Charles 
F.  Lummis,  city  editor,  one  telegraph 
editor,  and  one  able  bodied  reporter. 
They  were  not  overworked  either. 

"The  recent  horrible,  brutal  and 
lamentable  destruction  of  'The  Times' 
building  and  its  entire  contents  by 
explosion  is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
era  of  bitter  warfare  between  'The 
Times'  and  the  union  labor  organizations, 
in  which  the  former  has  been  fighting 


'The  Tiinea"uui)  to  October  1,  1910 
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for  industrial  freedom  and  the  latter 
for  the  closed  shop.  The  trouble  began 
with  a  walk-out  of  the  union  printers 
that  greatly  inconvenienced  *The  Times' 
for  a  week  or  two,  as  in  those  days  printers 
were  not  so  numerous  in  Los  Angeles 
as  they  are  to-day.  Even  General  Otis 
took  off  his  coat  and  attacked  a  type 
case.  Soon,  however,  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Printers'  Fraternity  were 
brought  from  Kansas  City.  They  proved 
capable  and  faithful  workers,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  with  'The  Times.' 
Some  of  them  gave  up  their  lives  in  the 
tragedy  in  the  early  hours  of  October  1. 
*' As  is  true  of  so  many  of  these  strikes, 
the  cause  of  the  walk-out  of  the  union 
printers  was  a  trifling  one.  If  I  remem- 
ber, the  trouble  arose  over  the  refusal 


of  the  Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union 
to  permit  *The  Times'  to  use  what  is 
known  as  'boiler  plate,'  to  help  fill  up 
its  pages.  To  show  how  absurdly  unjust 
this  refusal  was,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  use  of  such  material  was  then 
permitted  in  San  Diego  and  Oakland. 
"Apart  from  the  sad  loss  of  life, 
which  nothing  can  replace,  this  event 
was  a  benefit  to  'The  Times'  rather  than 
a  loss.  It  has  caused  a  great  revulsion 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  who 
were  beginning  to  drift  away  from  the 
paper  on  account  of  divergence  of  politi- 
cal views.  On  all  sides  one  hears  the 
expression:  'This  will  make  'The 
Times'  stronger  than  ever.'  The  act 
was  not  only  wicked.     It  was  foolish." 


Dawn  on  the  Desert. 

By  Robert  McCheyne. 

The  pagan  beauty  of  a  houri's  glance, 
The  mute  allurement  of  half-hidden  grace, 
Suggested    charms,    carnation   tints   thro,    lace, 
And  jeweled  ankles  in  the  twinkling  dance. 
The   temptress   knows   her  treasures  to  enhance, 
And  coyly  veils  the  beauty  of  her  face. 
She  bids  Desire  the  cherished  form  to  trace 
In  lines  that  vanish  as  desires  advance. 

Nor  does  the  desert  openly  invite, 
But  lures  with  promises  her  victims  on. 
And  O,  the  soft  seduction  of  her  snare! 
Her  cru'lties  hidden  in  the  uncertain  light ! 
The  golden  girdle  at  her  breasts  the  dawn, 
And  Jupiter  a  jewel  in  her  hair. 
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Drawing  Room  and  Library  with  a  Klimpse  of  the  Hall  and  Stairway  beyond  Photo  by  Graham. 
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Artistic  Homes  of  Southern  California. 

Residence  of  Carl  Leonardt,  Chester  Place, 
Los  Angeles. 

By  Mrs.  Elva  Elliott  Sayjord. 


Chester  Place  is  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  the  world  in  which  to  live  — 
people  from  everywhere,  from  every 
countr}'  and  every  clime,  have  said  so. 

Symmetrical  development  to  the  meas- 
ure of  perfection  marks  its  confines, 
broad  stretches  of  velvet  green,  dotted 
with  stately  palms  and  conifers  and 
spreading  evergreens,  many  of  them 
of  sentimental  or  historical  interest, 
others  brought  from  foreign  lands,  form 
the  setting  for  the  classic  homes  within 
its    iron   gates. 

Many  styles  of  architecture  have  been 
developed  in  this  choice  residence  park, 
from  the  European  to  the  truly  ('alif- 
ornian — the  Mission;  there  are  others 
built    on    lines    distinct Iv    individual    in 


taste,  in  which  the  comfort  of  the  interior 
has  been  the  subject  of  as  much  consider- 
ation as  the  beauty  of  the  lines  ex- 
terior. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Leonardt  have  one 
of  the  most  charming  homes  in  the 
park.  Their  spacious  house  stands  near 
the  northern  entrance,  facing  the  west. 
Its  generous  outlines,  its  hospitable 
piazzas,  indicate  truly  the  comfort  and 
beauty    that    are    to    be    found    within. 

An  adaption  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance, its  contour  and  its  coloring  of 
light  and  dark  tones,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  background  of  tropical 
greenery.  Within,  the  entrance  or 
main  hall,  with  its  furnishings  of  maho- 
gany and  dee  I)  crimson  fabrics,  has  for 


The  Reception  Room  with  its  exquisite  Louis  XV  Frieae 


Photo  by  Graham. 
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The  Holland  Grey  of  the  dining  room  is  brightened  with  Dutch  Scenes,  handpainted  on  burlap.      Phot-o  by  Graham. 


its  chief  feature  a  massive  fireplace  of 
deep  red,  hard-burned  brick.  Great 
lounging  chairs  and  rich  hangings  add 
a  further  cheerful  note. 

This  same  atmosphere  of  cheer  per- 
vades the  drawing  room  and  library 
— separated  only  by  a  shallow  arch  — 
whose  wide  windows  look  out  from  walls 
done  in  old-gold  and  deep-toned  crimson, 
shading  into  brown.  The  important 
part  played  by  wall  and  ceiling  decora- 
tion, in  the  scheme  of  home  adornment, 
is  keenly  recognized  by  all  interior 
decorators.  Mr.  Joseph  Evans  Mac  Kay, 
who  designed  the  walls  and  ceilings  in 
the  Leonardt  home,  surely  agrees  with 
the  late  William  Morris,  P]ngland's 
greatest  decorative  artist  and  ^craftsman, 
who  said:  ''Whateiver  you  have  in 
your  rooms,  think  first  of  your  walls, 
for  they  make  your  house  and  home." 
The  wall  and  ceiling  decorations  of  these 
rooms  certainly  are  their  making.  Over- 
laid with  gold  leaf,  a  design  is  stencilled 
in,  in  deep,  autumn  tones,  the  con- 
ventional figure  l>eing  repeated  in  various 


forms  from  the  single  pattern  unit. 
The  rooms  are  not  crowded  with  super- 
fluous bric-a-brac,  but  filled  with  hand- 
some furniture  and  well-chosen  hangings, 
suited  to   practical  living  and   comfort. 

The  reception  room  is  charmingly 
done  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  the  moss 
green  walls  and  Old  Ivory  fittings 
harmonizing  with  the  delicate  pastel 
shades  of  the  hand  painted  frieze  and 
ceiling. 

With  its  beautifully  marked  wood 
work  stained  to  resemble  the  soft  grey 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  houses  of 
Holland,  a  fine  background  was  secured 
for  the  frieze  of  Dutch  scenes,  hand- 
painted  on  burlap,  that  circles  the  dining 
room.  The  wall  panels  of  grey  are 
finished  at  the  top  with  an  exquisite 
bit  of  stained  glass,  and  above  the  glass 
doors  an  artistic  effect  is  secured  with 
horizontal  panels  of  leaded  glass,  unusual 
in  design  and  coloring.  The  handsome 
chandelier  of  dull  brass  was  designed 
especially  for  this  room,  as  were  the 
dining  and  serving;  tables  and  the  chairs. 
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The  Music  Room  with  decoration  of  the  Empire  Period, 


Photo  by  Graham. 


The  morning  sun  reaches  this  room 
through  a  lovely,  old  fashioned  garden, 
laid  out  on  the  English-American  plan, 
and  there  is  no  garden  so  real,  so  appealing 
in  its  Southern  California  summer-winter 
beauty. 

An  Empire  effect  is  striven  for  in 
the  wall  and  ceiling  decoration  of  the 
music  room.  A  mantel  of  glass  mosaic, 
with  a  Greek  fret  in  gilt,  Empire  torches 
at  the  sides  and  a  perfectly  designed 
lyre  encircled  with  a  wreath,  adds  to 
the  decorative  scheme.  In  the  Empire 
frieze,  each  medallion  carries  a  different 
string  or  reed  instrument,  of  the  Old  and 
the    New,    and    quotations    relating    to 


the  theme  are  lettered  at  its  lower  edge. 

The  upper  floor  contains  a  large 
central  hall,  used  as  a  general  sitting 
room,  and  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
house.  The  latter  are  done  in  soft, 
pastel  shades  of  blue  and  pink  and  the 
wood  work  is  enameled  in  white.  Three 
bath  rooms  connect  with  the  bed  rooms. 

Interiorally,  there  is  in  this  house 
something  of  pleasant  charm  through- 
out; exteriorally,  there  never  was  seen 
a  view  more  inviting,  thrilling  the  eye 
with  its  pastoral  beauty — steeping  the 
senses  with  the  perfume  of  growing 
things. 
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Municipal  Ownership  in  Pasadena. 

A  Study  of  the  Failure  of  an  Ambitious  Scheme* 


Herewith  is  an  extract  from  the 
official  stenographer's  attested  transcript 
of  an  address  by  Mayor  Earley  of  Pasadena 
dehvered  at  the  council  chamber  at 
Los  Angeles,  the  night  of  October  13. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mayor 
Alexander  and  attended  by  members  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Administration 
and  the  public.  The  meeting  was  called 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Owens  River 
power    question* 

"/  believe,  now  we  hare  had  quite  a 
little  experience  in  mvnicipal  ownership 
and  I  presume  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
may  have  the  same  thing,  especially  if 
she  goes  into  the  electric  lighting  business, 
and  if  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  and 
if  it  xoould  not  be  an  intrusion,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  snags 
that  I  think  you  will  want  to  guard  against, 
so  as  not  to  run  against  them  as  we  did. 
*'  Now,  wt  voted  to  put  in  an  electric 
light  plant,  without  having  a  first  class 
vfian,  in  order  to  investigate  as  to  what 
it  would  cost  to  handle  a  first  class — to 
install  a  first  class  plant.  We  did  that 
with  a  little  guess,  and  we  didn't  guess 
dose  to  the  cost,  so  the  result  UKis  that  we 
had  to  have  a  couple  of  bond  issues. 
Now,  one  of  the  things  I  think  is  essential 
in  every  city  that  goes  into  municijxil 
lighting  is,  that  they  should  control  abso- 
lutely  all  the  light  and  all  the  power 
that  is  in  that  city  if  they  go  into  the  business 
and  I  want  to  say  to-day  I  would  think 
that  Pasadena  would  be  away  ahead  if 
they  woidd  have  given  the  Edison  Company 
$100,000  and  not  received  a  cent  in  return, 
only  just  to  say  to  them,  ^  We  would  like 
to  do  all  the  business  of  our  city,'  and 
I  think  we  woidd  be  money  ahead  by 
doing  it,  and  while  I  am  not  here  to  say 
anything  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the — and  of  the  first  thin{/s  for  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  to  do  would  be,  if  they  are 
going  into  it,  to  buy  out  the  different 
companies.^' — Mayor  Thomas  Earley. 


Probably  never  before  in  the  history 
of  American  municipalities  has  a  city 
of  the  size  of  Pasadena  been  confronted 
at  the  same  time  with  two  vital  and 
perplexing  municipal  problems  relating 
to  light  and  water.  A  rapidly  growing 
city  of  a  few  hundred  over  30,000  people, 
as  shown  by  the  last  census,  and  with 
an  unused  bonding  capacity  of  $6,000,000, 
its  people  obtain  their  water  from  three 
privately  owned  companies.  In  the  face 
of  a  shortage  of  water,  amounting  almost 
to  famine  in  certain  sections  of  the 
city,  committees  are  at  work  trying  to 
solve  what  is  admittedly  an  urgent 
question.  Consolidation  of  the  existing 
water  companies,  their  absorption  under 
municipal  management,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  water  development  was 
rejected  by  the  voters  some  years  ago. 
In  consequence  there  has  been  no  con- 
siderable development  of  new  water 
supplies  for  several  years  past.  City 
authorities  and  municipal  committees 
alike  are  looking  toward  Los  Angeles 
for  a  permanent  supply  of  water,  hoping 
to  obtain  this  from  the  Owens  River 
when  the  aqueduct  now  building  by 
Los  Angeles  from  that  source  of  supply 
is  completed.  Already  it  is  evident 
that  Los  Angeles  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  a  source  of  permanent  supply, 
because  the  people  of  that  city  are  not 
impressed  with  a  proposition  which 
involves  the  perpetual  diversion  of  a 
supply  of  water  obtained  at  the  cost  and 
risk  of  the  property  owners  of  that  city. 
The  people  of  the  water  soaked  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States  can  scarcely 
reaUze  the  imperative  nature  of  the  water 
problems  of  Southern  California,  and 
nowhere  is  the  problem  more  pressing 
than  it  is  in  Pasadena  at  this  moment. 

With  this  question  of  water  supply 
still  unanswered,  Pasadena  has  a  lighting 
problem  to  settle.  According  to  the 
figures  that  are  given  out  from  time  to 
time,    the    municipal    electric    plant   of 
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The  City  of  Pasadena  and  ihe  Edison  Company 
should  unite  on  a  plan  to  stop  fighting  and  should 
co-operate.   There  has  been  a  hitter  war  and  the 
people  have  gained  what  they  fought  for- -lower 
rates.   There  should  he  a  commission  of  three  (3) 
or  five  (5)  men  to  operate  under  lease  to  the  com- 
mission, the  plants  of  the  City  and  the  Edison 
Company.   Power  should  come  from  the  water  power 
system  of  the  Edison  Company,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness,  hut  the  steam  plant  of  the  City  should 
be  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies.   The  over-head 
work  should  not  be  duplicated  any  longer,  to  the 
dis- f igurement  of  the  City  and  danger  to  linemen; 
and  the  territory  and  net  revenues  should  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  City  and  the  Edison  Company 
with  regard  to  present  investment.   The  commisslen 
should  fix  rates  at  a  fair  figure. 

This  struggle  in  Pasadena  is  having  a  ruinous 
effect  on  ^^leotrical  development  everywhere  in 
the  South. 

There  should  be  no  politics  involved.   This 
Is  essential.   The  commission  should  be  non- 
partisan and  all  powerful. 


'c.^^ 


tliat  city  is  a  paying  enterprise,  but  to 
the  present  time  its  finances  have  never 
been  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and 
there  are  indications  that  another  call 
for  funds  upon  the  city  treasury  will 
soon  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the 
plant. 

This  municipally  owned  electric  plant 
in  Pasadena  affords  an  opportunity 
for  a  careful  study  of  the  desirability 
extending  the  policy  of  municipal 
ownership    so    as    to    include    electric 


lighting  as  well  as  other  public  utilities. 
The  latest  intimation  that  more  money 
will  be  needed  comes  in  the  shape  of  the 
preparation  of  the  public  mind  for 
another  bond  issue  or  special  tax  to 
provide  money  for  making  connections 
with  prospective  consumers  who  have 
signed  for  light  and  power.  In  August 
of  this  year  the  manager  applied  for  a 
loan  of  $15,000  from  the  General  Fund 
to  connect  1,600  new  consumers,  thus 
placing  the  average  cost  of  connecting 
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each  consumer  at  about  $9.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  on  August  31,  the  plant 
claimed  to  have  2,928  consumers  with 
a  total  investment  of  $438,388.50,  or 
an  average  cost  of  above  $149  per  con- 
sumer. If  the  average  cost  of  generatinn; 
and  connecting  remains  the  same — 
$149  per  consumer — the  total  will  not 
be  $15,000  for  connecting  these  1600 
consumers  but  about  $238,000.  How- 
ever the  manager  of  the  plant  will 
claim  this  does  not  follow.  Practice 
shows  that  after  a  generating  plant  is 
installed,  the  cost  per  consumer  for 
overhead  work  and  connections  is  ap- 
proximately $60  per  consumer.  At  this 
rate  it  will  require  $96,000  to  connect 
the  1600  additional  customers  which 
the  municipal  plant  expects,  or  claims 
to  expect,  to  connect. 

The  estimate  of  $15,000  consequently 
looks  pitifully  small,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  small  when  the  connections  are 
actually  made.  However  this  manner 
of  procedure  is  typical  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plant.  The  municipal 
management,  in  other  words,  is  laying 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  playing  with 
the  public,  leading  the  taxpayers  along 
from   one   expenditure   to   another. 

It  is  time  that  Pasadena  should  take 
stock,  and  that  the  lessons  which  have 
been  learned  at  a  rather  high  cost  to 
that  city,  should  be  absorbed  in  other 
cities  which  contemplate  embarking  in 
municipal  ownership  other  than  the 
ownership  of  the  water  supply. 

Pasadena  has  expended  a  total  of 
over  $449,000  for  this  lighting  plant. 
Of  this  sum  $52,000  is  represented  by 
a  direct  tax,  $325,000  in  bond  issues 
and  the  remainder  was  taken  from  the 
book  earnings  and  applied  to  extensions 
and  pole  lines — moneys  which  should 
properly  have  been  set  aside  for  interest, 
sinking  fund,  and  depreciation.  The 
plant  is  worth  approximately  $300,000. 

Although  almost  entirely  a  city  of 
homes,  partisanship  of  a  peculiarly 
virulent  nature  runs  through  every 
political  and  economic  movement  of 
Pasadena.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  of  the  city  said  to 
the  writer:  ^'Pasadena  wil  1  beat  ;iny- 
thing  that  is  proposed.  If  a  new 
water  company  amalgamation  is  project- 


ed and  municipal  ownership  and  control 
is  offered,  somebody  will  jump  in  and 
defeat  it.  They  have  lately  beaten  two 
proposed  bond  issues  for  new  school- 
houses;  if  we  get  water  from  Los  Angeles 
and  if  the  ratification  requires  the  consent 
of  the  voters,  somebody  will  rise  up  and 
fight.  Politics  and  partisanship  have 
been  the  ruination  of  the  hopes  we 
entertained  about  the  electric  lighting 
plant.  Politics  is  the  curse  and  bane 
of  the  municipality.  Personally  I  am 
in  favor  of  consolidating  with  Los  Angeles 
because  we  would  then  be  a  part  of  a 
city  that  knows  its  own  mind.  This 
will  be  impossible,  because  the  news- 
papers in  Pasadena  will  encompass  the 
defeat  of  that  plan,  being  actuated  by 
purely   selfish    reasons." 

Just  at  the  moment  the  control  of 
the  municipal  lighting  plant  rests  with 
a  triumvirate  consisting  of  Mayor 
Thomas  Earley,  Municipal  Lighting 
Plant  Superintendent  C.  W.  Koiner 
and  City  Attorney  J.  Perry  Wood. 
There  is  another  city  election  next 
April.  Involved  in  the  election  will 
be  other  issues  than  that  of  municipal 
lighting.  These  issues  will  probably 
bring  about  in  a  complete  upset  of  the 
present  administration.  That  means,  if 
history  and  precedent  count  for  any- 
thing, a  reversal  of  the  city's  policy 
as  to  the  plans  and  management  of  the 
plant. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that 
municipal  ownership  of  the  plant  has 
proved  a  costly  experiment  in  Pasadena, 
not  on  account  of  any  purely  economic 
reason  but  because  there  has  never  been 
any  settled  policy  as  to  plan  and  manage- 
menf .  to  be  followed  through  thick  and 
thin.  City  administrations  and  plans 
change.  On  the  other  hand  a  privately 
owned  public  utility  corporation,  lays 
its  plans  not  only  for  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, but  with  reference  to  develop- 
ment five  and  ten  years  hence.  Once 
decided  these  plans  are  pursued  as 
steadily  and  relentlessly  as  fate.  Men 
may  come  and  go,  new  managements 
may  rise,  directors  may  die,  but  the 
settled  policy  remains.  City  plans  and 
policies  are  almost  always  at  the  whim 
of  every  new  administration.  This  has 
certainly  been  true  as  to  the  Pasadena 
electric  plant.     Corporation  policy—the 
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Cnief  among  the  obstacles  to  the  successful 
management  of  tne  Pasadena  municipal  plant  is  the 
lacK  of  a  coherent  and  settled  policy.   The  plant 
has  been  pulled  this  way  and  that  at  the  demand  of 
politicians.  Extensions  have  been  made  which  no 
private  company  would  have  made  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  definite  aim.   The  plant  at  the  present  time  has 
no  settled  policy,  except  that  directed  by  Mayor 
Earley  and  Attorney  J.  Perry  Wood ,  which  seems  to  be 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Edison  Company.   Re- 
cently in  a  talk  with  J.  Perry  Wood,  he  said  to  me 
in  substance  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember:   **GHass, 
W3  shall  exterminate  the  Edison  Company.   We  will 
teach  the  citizens  of  Pasadena  the  meaning  of  Civic 
Pride,  even  if  we  have  to  cut  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity to  one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  take 
the  loss  out  of  them  by  taxation,  '  '  He  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I  know  him  well.   It  is 
fortunate  that  he  lacks  the  backing  to  carry  out 
his  will.   Mayor  Earley's  position  however,  is 
more  distressing  than  that  of  Mr.  Wood.   When 
the  failure  of  political  management  comes,  as  come 
it  must,  shifty  as  the  Mayor  is  he  must  stand  re- 
sponsible for  his  inexperienced  and  hasty  advisors. 
Mr.  Wood's  policy  seems  to  be  directed  more  by  malice 
against  the  Edison  Company  that  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  people  of  Pasadena. 


^t^^-^ 


incHlern    corporation    policy — is    to    get  and  improvements,  the  feeling  that  the 

all    the   business   it    can   at   the    lowest  corporation   is   founded    on   a   rock;   to 

possible  cost;  to  give  the  best  possible  mark   out    a   policy   and   adhere   to   it. 

service;  to  pay  interest   on   bonds  and  Corporation    success    in    these    days    is 

current    expenses    with    unfailing    regu-  won  in  no  other  fashion,  but  the  manage- 

larity;  to   create   in   the   minds   of  the  ment  of  the  Pasadena  municipal  electric 

p)eople  it  serves   and   the   people   from  lighting  plant  appears  to  have  lost  sight 

whom  it  must  obtain  funds  for  extensions  of   more   than    one    of   these    principles 
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while  competing  with  a  well  established 
and  entrenched  public  service  corpor- 
ation. 

Five  lines  of  action,  all  opposed  to 
what  is  considered  good  practice  in 
managing  a  lighting  plant,  have  charac- 
terized the  course  of  the  Pasadena  politi- 
cal   managers. 

First:  There  is  no  definite  and  per- 
manently established  pohcy. 

Second:  The  plant  represents  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $449,000, 
whereas  the  people  of  Pasadena  were 
assured  when  the  project  was  started 
that  the  total  expenditure  for  perma- 
nent plant  would  not  exceed  $125,000. 

Third:  The  original  policy  established 
by  the  administration  prior  to  that  now 
in  control,  was  abandoned  because  the 
present  management  lost  sight  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  city  embarked 
in  the  enterprise.  The  original  plan 
was  to  install  a  good  working  plant  and 
to  extend  the  overhead  and  underground 
work  only  to  the  most  productive 
sections,  revenue  considered.  After  this 
was  done,  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  which  had  hitherto 
monopolized  the  lighting  and  power  field 
was  to  be  told  to  reduce  rates  all  over 
the  city,  or  else  find  its  system  dupli- 
cated or  improved  upon.  The  theory 
of  the  Waterhouse  administration  then 
in  power  in  Pasadena,  was  that  the 
municipal  system  was  to  be  created 
and  used  as  a  club  to  compel  the  Edison 
company  to  reduce  its  rates.  Farther 
it  was  not  proposed  to  go.  Now,  how- 
ever, all  trace  of  the  original  plan 
has  been  lost. 

Fourth:  A  vital  mistake  was  made 
by  the  city  authorities  in  declining  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  Sunset 
Telephone  Company,  now  the  Pacific 
States,  to  use  the  poles  and  one  under- 
ground duct  of  that  company,  for  the 
municipal  lighting  system.  This  right, 
by  a  careful  computation,  would  have 
been  worth  $329,000,  covering  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  Failure  to  avail 
itself  of  this  offer  has  cost  Pasadena 
an  outlay  of  nearly  $200,000  for  over- 
head work  of  its  own. 

Fifth:  The  city  finds  itself  in  a  bitter 
battle  with  the  Edison  Company,  which 


has  yet  to  be  driven  from  any  electric 
field  it  has  once  entered. 

The  municipal  plant  of  Pasadena  is 
modern  and  is  well  equipped.  The 
machinery  is  all  good,  although  it  wa^ 
lessened  in  efficiency  when  the  generators 
were  changed  from  sixty  cycle  to  fifty 
cycle.  Coming  with  the  Earley  admin- 
istration,' this  change  involved  the 
expenditure  of  about  $5,000.  Pre- 
sumably the  change  was  made  to  enable 
the  municipal  system  to  connect  with 
that  of  the  Edison  Company.  At  the 
time  it  was  made.  Mayor  Earley  was 
making  almost  daily  visits  to  the  office 
of  the  Edison  Company  in  Los  Angeles, 
expecting,  or  rather  hoping,  to  sell 
the  municipal  s>stem  to  that  company. 
At  all  events  the  change  was  a  costly 
one,  both  from  the  expense  of  makiiiir 
it  and  from  the  lessened  eflliciency  of 
the  plant.  However  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
at  a  cost  of  $449,000,  Pasadena  ha^  a 
good  electric  plant,  which  is  worth 
$300,000.  To  complete  the  connections 
alone  with  prospective  customers,  will 
cost  $96,000  additional  judging  by  the 
expense  hitherto  incurred  in  this  work. 
Even  then  the  cost  of  installing  machin- 
ery will  not  be  at  an  end.  The  Pasa- 
dena plant  of  the  Edison  Company 
represents  an  expenditure  of  about  $500,- 
000,  and  the  share  charged  to  Pasadena 
in  the  generating  plants  of  the  company 
located  elsewhere,  is  upward  of  $500,000 
more.  Stated  otherwise  Pasadena  has 
just  about  begun  this  enterprise,  if 
the  object  is  to  compete  everywhere 
with  the  Edison.  Sooner  or  lat^r  the 
scheme  to  oust  the  Edison  Company, 
if  persisted  in,  mav  cost  the  city  upward 
of  $1,000,000. 

Just  now  there  is  talk  in  Pasadena  of 
trying  to  buy  power  for  the  plant  from 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  when  the  power 
plant  to  be  built  in  conjunction  with 
the  Owens  River  conduit  is  completed. 
If  power  is  purchased  from  this  source 
the  generation  plant  of  the  Pasadena 
works  becomes  junk;  it  will  not  be  used 
although  it  represents  an  outlay  of 
nearly  half  of  all  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  this  enterprise.  Electrical 
energy  will  not  cost  Pasadena  the  price 
that  Los  Angeles  will  charge,  but  that 
price  plus  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
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The  original  plan  \vas  to  construct  a  compact 
plant,  with  facilities  for  giving  service  to  the 
oest  revenue  producing  section  of  Pasadena.   With 
this  done  the  city  could  have  compelled  its  com- 
petitor to  reduce  rates  all  over  the  city,  by  the 
mere  threat  to  extend  to  every  quarter.   We  would 
have  completed  the  plant  to  this  extent  with  a 
total  expenditure  of  $225,000.   We  could  have 
reached  the  best  customers,  both  private  and  in 
commercial  work,  for  this  amount.  Then  the  com- 
peting public  service  company  would  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  municipality.   But  no;  it  was 
of  more  Importance  for  the  politicians  to  fight  a 

battle  to  the  finish which  is  not  by  any  means  in 

sight than  it  was  to  use  the  municipal  plant  as 

a  club  over  the  shoulders  of  the  competing  plant. 

The  duplicating  of  equipment  all  over  the 
city  was  an  unnecessary  waste  of  money  as  the 
people  must  ultimately  pay  the  bill. 
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the  bonds.  There  is  no  cert ainty'i that 
Los  Angeles  will  allow  this  energy  to 
be  sold.  From  experience  with  the 
water  question  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  Los  Angeles  will  insist  on  ^having 
its  own  for  its  own  use. 

The  history  of  this  enterprise  is  inter- 
esting as  it  brings  to  the  surface  many 
of  the  points  developed  from  time  to 
time  showing  where  vital  mistakes  were 
made.  The  plant  may  be  said  to  be 
the  conception  of  former  Mayor  Water- 
house,  and  it  was  brought  into  existence 
by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glass,  one  of  the 
reallv  able  electrical  engineers  of  Southern 
California.  He  is  now  in  Escondido 
where   he   has  established   and   controls 


one  of  the  mosl  compact  electrical 
plants  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Early 
in  1906  Mayor  Waterhouse  when  in 
Chicago,  went  quietly  to  the  offices  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company, 
and  without  revealing  the  identity  of 
the  city,  asked  what  it  would  cost  to 
install  a  plant  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Pasadena.  He  was  told  that  $125,000 
would  be  sufficient — and  perhaps  it 
would  be  in  a  closely  built  industrial 
city,  free  from  political  control.  The 
peculiar  conditions  which  prevail  in 
Pasadena,  not  only  as  regards  politics 
and  politicians,  but  as  to  the  character 
of  the  population  and  the  wide  expanse 
of  territory  to  be  served,  were  not  known 
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to  the  Westinghouse  people  when  they 
made  this  estimate.  There  were  many 
conferences  behind  closed  doors  when 
Mayor  Waterhouse  returned,  the  up- 
shot of  which  was  that  Mayor  Water- 
house  made  this  statement  to  the  city 
council: 

"From  the  figures  in  my  possession 
from  the  Westinghouse  people  in  Chicago, 
and  reliable  engineers  who  have  person- 
ally investigated  the  situation,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  $125,000  called  for  will 
install  and  equip  a  1,000  horse  power 
lighting  plant  and  distributing  system 
that  will  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  Pasa- 
dena/* 

Every  member  of  the  council  favored 
the  expenditure  of  this  much  money. 
Bonds  were  voted,  and  after  some  liti- 
gation, were  sold.  Mr.  Glass  who  was 
then  in  Prescott,  Arizona,  where  he  had 
superintended  the  expenditure  of  $700,- 
000  for  a  plant  for  a  private  company, 
was  brought  to  Pasadena  and  placed 
in  charge.  Right  here  it  is  pertinent  to 
say  that  Mr.  Glass  never  committed 
himself  to  the  statement  or  theory  that 
$125,000  would  be  sufficient.  Other 
engineers  did.  Mr.  Glass  contented  him- 
self with  the  assertion  that  a  safe  charge 
for  electricity  would  be  8  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  residences  and  5  cents 
for  business.  Experience  in  Pasadena 
has  demonstrated  that  at  this  rate  the 
plant  would  have  made  money  and  the 
city  would  have  obtained  electricity 
for  its  street  lighting  free  of  charge. 

Mayor  Waterhouse  and  his  advisers 
soon  learned  that  $125,000  was  inade- 
quate. At  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  Perry 
Wood,  then  as  now  city  attorney  of 
Pasadena,  another  financial  expedient 
was  devised.  The  bonds  were  sold  in 
July,  1906  and  in  August  the  city 
assessment  was  raised  15  cents.  This 
added  $52,700  to  the  funds  for  the  plant. 
There  were  the  usual  delays  about  getting 
wire  and  supplies  from  Chicago. 

Just  as  the  project  was  well  under 
way,  there  was  a  disturbing  factor  in 
the   shape   of   a   city   election. 

The  candidates  for  Mayor  were  the 
incumbent,  Waterhouse,  and  Thomas 
P^arley.  The  struggle  was  bitter.  Mr. 
P^arley  was  elected. 

The  new  administration  apparently 
started   on  the  theory  that  everything 


the  Waterhouse  administration  had  done, 
was  wrong.  There  was  to  be  a  new  deal 
all  around,  and  there  was  a  new  deal. 

The  eventual  end  of  this  policy  wa.^ 
that  the  city  was  launched  into  a  struggle 
with  a  company  capitalized  at  $10,000,- 
000  and  of  practically  limitless  resources. 
Where  the  Waterhouse  plan  was  to  coerce 
the  Edison  Company  into  a  reduction 
of  rates,  the  Earley  program  soon  be- 
came simplified  into  a  death  struggle 
with  the  company. 

But,  first.  Mayor  Earley  tried  to  sell 
the  plant  to  the  Edison  Company. 
The  authority  for  this  statement  i> 
the  Los  Angeles  ''Times''  of  August  3. 
1910.  Mr.  R.  H.  Ballard  of  the  Edison 
company  is  quoted  as  saying:  "When 
Mayor  Earley  first  became  Mayor,  he 
came  over  to  our  office  nearly  every 
day  for  two  weeks  working  on  a  pro- 
position whereby  we  were  to  take 
over  the  city  plant.''  Mayor  Earley. 
at  that  time,  seemed  to  think  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  Waterhouse  adminis- 
tration had  brought  the  electrical  plant 
to  the  city,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  dispose  of  it. 

About  that  time  many  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Edison  Company  who 
live  in  Pasadena  attempted  to  bring 
about  an  end  of  the  warfare.  They 
proposed  that  the  city  and  the  company 
agree,  Pasadena  to  have  the  same 
rates  for  light  and  power  as  prevail  in 
Los  Angeles  whatever  these  might  be; 
that  the  plant  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  Edison  company  at  a  stipulated 
price;  the  streets  and  municipal  buildingN 
to  be  lighted  for  less  than  the  amount 
charged  against  the  city  by  the  municipal 
lighting  department.  This  was  pronounc- 
ed by -J.  Perry  Wood  a  *' direct  affront 
to  the  city"  and  not  long  afterward 
Mr.  Wood,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
contest  made  the  statement:  "I'll  show 
them  what  we  mean  by  civic  pride. 
We  will  make  it  (the  rate)  one  cent, 
and  we  will  put  the  Edison  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

When  Mayor  Earley's  negotiations 
with  the  Edison  Company  fell  through, 
the  Perry  Wood  spirit  was  adopted  a^ 
the  policy  of  the  Earley  administration. 

Right  there  the  principal  object  for 
which  the  municipal  plant  was  established 
was   abandoned;  the   plant   became  the 
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A  most  vital  error  was  the  refusal  of  the 
present  city  administration  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  Pacific  States  Telephone  Company  to  use  the 
poles  and  one  underground  duct.  In  extending  the 
municipal  system.   This  represented  a  value  of 
$329,000  in  a  period  of  fifty  years.   The  proffer 
was  rejected  because  the  Earley  administration 
thought  it  could  collect  a  tax  of  $2.00  per  annum 
on  the  poles  of  the  company.   Pasadena  has  not  col- 
lected a  cent  of  this  pole  tax,  nor  has  it  com- 
pelled the  company  to  get  a  franchise. 
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instrument    of    the    administration    for 
punishing  the  Edison  company. 

Almost  immediately  the  Earley  ad- 
ministration rejected  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Glass  to  force  a  reduction  of  rates 
by  completing  the  service  through  the 
most  productive  district  of  the  city. 
Instead,  overhead  work  not  in  harmony 
with  the  original  plan  was  done  to  please 
various  and  sundry  persons.  Mr.  Glass 
wanted  to  complete  a  loop  through  the 
best  district,  but  it  was  not  done.  At 
that  time,  May  1907  the  expenditures 
and  obligations  of  the  plant  were  $170,- 
572.10  and  there  was  a  balance  aA'ail- 
able  ofA$6,427.     An  additional  $23,072 


would  have  completed  the  Glass^loop, 
and  placed  the  city  in  exactly  the  posi- 
tion desired  by  ^the  Waterhouse  adminis- 
tration. The  city  authorities  could 
then  have  said  to  the  Edison  Company: 
"Come  to  our  terms,  or  we  will  take 
the  best  business  in  Pasadena."  The 
chance    was    lost. 

The  next  step  of  the  Earley  adminis- 
tration was  to  depose  Mr.  Glass  from 
the  management.  The  charges  against 
Glass,  in  effect,  amount  to  incompetency. 
Yet  it  so  happens  that  every  figure  and 
statement  that  Mr.  Glass  gave  out  in 
the  early  days  of  the  enterprise  have  been 
substantiated    by   experience,^  and  ^  Mr. 
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Glass  has  a  reputation  in  Arizona  and 
in  California  as  an  electrical  engineer 
that  cannot  be  dissipated-  by  the  state- 
ment of  politicians.  Mr.  Glass  himself 
holds  that  his  judgment  has  been  vindi- 
cated. "I  believe  that  every  cent  ex- 
pended above  about  $200,000  has  been 
uselessly  spent/'  he  says.  "Pasadena 
wanted  low  electric  rates  and  that  loop 
would  have  forced  the  issue.  The  last 
two  bond  issues  of  $50,000  and  $150,000 
were  not  necessary.  Even  if  the  city 
had  been  compelled  to  go  farther  than 
the  construction  of  that  loop  in  order 
to  force  low  rates,  the  issues  were  not 
necessary.  There  was  still  available  the 
proffer  of  the  Sunset  Telephone  Company, 
giving  the  city  the  right  to  use  its  poles." 
Still  another  mistake  of  the  management, 
under  the  Earley  administration,  was 
the  delay  of  nine  months  in  completing 
the  commercial  plant  and  making  it  a 
revenue   producer. 

The  episode  of  the  attempted  deal 
with  the  Sunset  Telephone  Company 
is  typical  as  showing  how  inexperienced 
city  officials  are  frequently  worsted  in 
transactions  with  public  service  corpor- 
ations. 

Pasadena  enacted  an  ordinance  charg- 
ing a  tax  of  $2  per  annum  on  poles  within 
the  city  limits.  There  was — and  is — a  law 
requiring  the  Sunset  Company  to  pur- 
chase a  franchise  to  do  business  within 
the    city    limits. 

The  Sunset  Company  oflFered  to  give 
Pasadena  the  free  use  of  the  telephone 
poles  for  fifty  years,  and  the  use  of  one 
underground  duct,  in  return  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  pole  tax,  and  from  further 
demands  that  the  company  buy  a  fran- 
chise to  do  business.  It  was  shown  by 
figures  that  were  not  questioned  that 
the  right  which  the  Sunset  Company 
offered  would  be  worth  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years  $329,000.  Meetings  were 
held,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro, 
the  attorney  for  the  Sunset  Company, 
told  the  people  of  Pasadena  that  there 
was  grave  doubt  whether  the  tax  on  poles 
could  ever  be  collected;  neither  did  he 
believe  that  the  company  could  be 
compelled  to  buy  a  franchise.  The 
mayor  and  the  council  rejected  that 
proposition  of  the  Sunset  Company. 
There  was  some  spectacular  corporation 
baiting,   and  then  the  matter  went  to 


the  courts.  There  it  remains.  Pasa- 
dena has  not  collected  the  pole  tax. 
and  neither  has  the  Sunset  Company 
been  compelled  to  secure  a  franchise. 
The  salary  of  J.  Perry  Wood  was  increased 
so  that  he  could  more  eflfectually  com- 
bat the  Company,  but  to  date  this  ha.s 
been  the  only  tangible  result  of  the 
Sunset  contest. 

This  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  pole.s 
and  duct  to  the  city  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  equipment  of  3,000  poles,  the  cost 
of  installing  and  maintaining  which 
for  fifty  years  is  placed  at  $93  per  pole, 
paying  five  per  cent  interest  on  borrowed 
money.  The  value  of  the  underground 
duct  was  placed  at  $50,000  original  cost 
and    interest    considered. 

Since  rejecting  that  proposal  of  the 
Sunset  Company,  Pasadena  has  sold 
two  bond  issues,  aggregating  $200,000. 
and  most  of  the  money  has  gone  into 
overhead  work.  There  were  some  bright 
politicians  and  corporation  baiters 
directing  affairs  in  Pasadena  when  that 
proposition  was  declined. 

Of  course  there  has  to  be  a  scapegoat 
for  men  who  think  that  they  need  one. 
In  the  case  of  this  Pasadena  plant,  the 
Earley  administration  would  make  Mr. 
Glass  occupy  this  unenviable  position. 
Having  refused  to  complete  the  essential 
portion  of  the  plant  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Glass,  everything  is  laid 
at  his  door.  He  is  responsible  to  hear 
them  tell  it,  for  every  failure.  When 
Mr.  Glass  left  his  position  in  January 
1908  he  sent  a  torrid  letter  to  the  mayor 
and  city  council,  defining  his  position. 
Since  then  more  than  two  years  have 
elapsed.  Every  statement  and  asser- 
tion then  made  by  Mr.  Glass  has  been 
sustained.  His  figures  and  estimates 
have  been  closely  substantiated  by 
practice.  And  at  the  present  time  Mr. 
Glass  has  friends  who  would  make  him 
an  issue  at  the  coming  campaign.  He 
himself  wishes  to  stay  out  of  the 
Pasadena  political  pool. 

Before  the  next  Pasadena  city  election 
comes  around,  the  city  administration 
will  have  to  make  a  much  better  showing 
of  its  wardship  of  the  plant,  if  it  is  to 
continue  in  power. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  plant,  it 
has  made  money,  and  yet  it  is  no  secret 
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There  was  a  settled  plan  of  action  early  in 
the  history  of  the  municipal  plant  when  Mr.  Water- 
house  was  mayor,  but  a  city  election  retired  him 
from  office.   Soon  thereafter  Mayor  Earley  and 
City  Attorney  J.  Perry  Wood  appeared  to  act 
on  the  theory  that  everything  that  the  Waterhouse 
Administration  had  done,  was  wrong.   I  believe 
that  practically  all  of  the  expenditure  of 
•200,000  by  the  Earley  administration  in  permanent 

plant the  money  realized  from  the  last  two 

bond  sales  was  unnecessary.   What  Pasadena  people 
desired  was  the  reduction  of  rates.   Tliis  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  expenditure  of 
this  money. 


in  Pasadena  that  its  finances  have  been 
replenished  from  time  to  time  by  the 
well-worn  expedient  of  shifting  municipal 
funds.  Municipal  high  financiers  call 
this  "borrowing"  from  one  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  In  spite  of  the  paper 
profits  shown,  the  funds  of  the  municipal 
plant  are  almost  invariably  at  a  low  ebb. 
Unless  there  is  a  speedy  improvement  in 
the  management,  the  Earley  adminis- 
tration will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
more  than  one  of  its  policies. 

It  must  explain  why  the  original  pro- 
position of  coercing  the  Edison  Company 
into  reducing  its  rates,  was  abandoned. 

It  must  explain  why  the  machinery 
has  cost  more  than  would  have  been 
charged  a  private  corporation. 

It  must  explain  what  was  gained 
by  declining  the  proposal  of  the  Sunset 
Telephone  Company;  why  it  was  *'good 
business"  to  refuse  to  use  poles  and  duct 
worth  $329,000  and  to  spend  $200,000 
for  overhead  work  instead. 


^^t^^^,-^ 


•a.^. 


It  must  explain  why  the  commercial 
lighting  plant  was  not  used  for  several 
months  and  one  of  the  best  revenue 
producers  thus  neglected. 

It  must  explain  why  it  was  necessary 
to  deface  the  landscape  with  a  new  set 
of  poles. 

It  must  explain  a  peculiar  system  of 
book-keeping  by  which  every  possible 
charge  is  made  to  the  "construction 
account/'  including  part  of  the  salaries 
paid;  and  why  the  ''maintenance'' 
account  is  kept  whittled  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  notch.  This  system  of 
accounting  is  resorted  to  so  that  the 
people  of  Pasadena  may  think  a  large 
amount  of  money,  relatively,  is  going 
into  permanent  work,  and  likewise  that 
the  apparent  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  electricity  may  be  stated  at 
a  low  figure.  In  consequence  it  will 
be  found,  when  the  plant  is  completed, 
if  it  ever  is,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
wind   in   its   value,   on   account   of  this 
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mode  of  making  charges  to  ''construc- 
tion" and  to  "maintenance/' 

It  must  explain  the  difference  of  book 
value  and  actual  value  of  the  plant. 
It  has  cost  about  $449,000  and  it  is 
worth  about  $300,000.  The  difference 
is  what  would  be  called  "water"  were  a 
private   company   operating   the   plant. 

It  must  explain  why  there  was  such 
a  burning  anxiety  to  sell  out  to  the 
Edison  Company. 

It  must  explain  why  overhead  work 
has  been  carried  to  isolated  districts, 
apparently  for  the  benefit  of  favored 
individuals. 

It  must  explain  why  Pasadena  has  no 
settled  policy  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
plant;  why  such  a  policy  has  not  been 
outlined  and  accepted,  the  consent  of 
the  people  gained,  and  an  understanding, 
express  or  implied  that  this  policy 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  every 
change  in  the  political  complexion  of 
the  city. 

It  is  a  stock  argument  of  municipal  ow- 
nership advocates  to  point  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Water  De- 
partment as  a  shining  example  of  what 
municipal    ownership    can    accomplish. 


The  principal  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  water  department  of  Los  Angeles 
is  that  the  city  has  never  deviated  one 
handbreadth  from  the  original  policy 
adopted  when  the  City  Water  Company 
was  removed  from  the  Los  Angel^ 
field  by  purchase.  Never  since  the 
water  department  became  a  part  of  the 
city's  possessions,  has  there  heen  a 
suspicion  of  politics  in  its  affairs.  There 
have  been  several  city  administrations 
in  the  interim — some  good,  some  not  so 
good,  and  some  bad — but  no  matter 
who  has  been  in  control,  the  affairs  of 
the  Los  Angeles  water  department  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  experts,  the  depart- 
ment has  gone  about  its  business  in  a 
business  like  way,  has  provided  for  the 
enormously  increasing  demand  for  water 
and  has  made  money  for  the  munici- 
pality. Whether  an  electrical  plant  could 
be  operated  as  well  by  a  municipality 
is  altogether  another  problem,  because 
the  production  and  transmission  of 
electricity  have  not  been    standardized. 

But  it  seems  beyond  the  power  of  the 
city  of  Pasadena  to  divorce  business 
and  politics  and  give  the  municipal 
ownership  idea  a  fair  chance. 


Carnttitftn  Ittlttt^a  flin. 


Cfirimitki.  <£al., 


m 


Every  prediction  and  estimate  wnicn  1  maae 
during  the  time  that  I  was  In  charge  of  the  plant, 
has  been  verified,  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 
current  and  as  to  a  fair  charge  to  consumers. 
These  estimates  and  predictions  were  not  guess 
work  but  were  founded  on  actual  experience  gair.ed 
in  other  electrical  enterprises.   Yet  because  I 
did  not  desire  to  depart  from  the  original  plan,  I 
was  sacrificed.   Time  has  proved  that  I  was  right 
in  every  instance. 


.^^^,-^^- 
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THEATRICAL. 


MAJUORIE  RAMBEAU.  Leading  Lady  at  the  Burbank 


Among  theatrical  men  it  has  at  last 
been  recognized  that  Los  Angeles  is 
what  they  call  the  "best  show  town'' 
west  of  Chicago.     Up  to   the  time   of 


the  San  Francisco  fire  in  1906  the  twn 
cities  were  about  even  in  the  matter  of 
drawing  crowds  to  the  various  theatrical 
attractions,  those  sent  from  the  east  as 
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JOSIE  HART,  at  the  Grand. 


well  a^  the  productions  of  local  com- 
panieB,  But  the  San  Francisco  fire 
scattered  the  theaters  of  that  city, 
and  there  is  no  center  to  which  theater 
patrons  go,  content  to  attend  any  house- 
if  the  one  selected  for  an  evening's 
amusement  happens  to  have  sold  out 
every  seat.  Los  Angeles  theater  owners 
and  managers  possess  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  a  large  transient 
clientele  both  winter  and  summer.  In 
the  winter  they  get  a  fair  share  of 
business  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of 


eastern  visitors  who  have  come  to  Calif- 
ornia to  escape  the  eastern  weather; 
in  the  summer  they  draw  heavily  from 
the  other  thousands  who  come  to  South- 
ern California  to  escape  the  hot  weather 
that  prevails  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  northern  Mexico. 

December  will  afford  all  theater  goers 
who  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
month,  a  wide  range  for  selection.  The 
Mason  Opera  House  which  plays  the 
attractions,  of  the  Klaw  &  £rla|i^ 
syndicate  will  have  two  w^ehs  qf  V^ 
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RUSSIAN  DANCERS,  at  the  Orpheum. 


class  attractions.  Blanche  Walsh  and 
her  company  on  the  12th  with  "The 
Other  Woman,"  and  Lillian  Russell  will 
i>e  in  Los  Angeles  Christmas  week  with 
•'In  Search  of  a  Sinner."  Miss  Russell, 
who  18  a  grandmother,  is  described  as 


being  more  svelte  and  charming  than 
ever.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
discoverer  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  fountain 
of  which  the  theatrical  world  has  any 
record. 
The  Shuberts,  who  book  for  the  Majes- 
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tic  theater,  are  Ijiaving  a  fine  run  of  busi- 
ness for  their  fiint  real  season  in  Slouthern 
California.  On  the  5th.,  ''Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  opens  at  that 
house,  and  the  attractions  for  the  suc- 
ceeding weeks  are:  wefek  of  the  12th.,. 
Ete  Wolf  Hopper  and  Louise  presser  in 
''A  Matinee  Idol;"  week  of  the  19th, 
''The  Kissing  Girl;"  Christmas  w^ek, 
Mary  Mannering  in  "A  Man's  World." 

The  Burbank  theater  stock  company 
opens  the  month  with  "An  American 
Widow,"  and  later  attractions  will  be 
found  announced  in  the  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  month.  This  company 
has  been  playing  at  the  same  theater 
for  many  years-,  and  it  one  of  the  theatri- 
cal institutions  of  Southern  California. 

At  the  Orpheum  vaudeville  will  rule 
the  boards  the  same  as  it  has  for  years. 
The  December  numbers  at  the  Orpheum 
are  always  above  the  average  and  among 
the  attractions  for  the  month  are: 
The  Imperial  Russian  dancers,  who  are 
announced  to  have  been  selected  by  the 
Czar  to  represent  Russia  in  the  United 
States;  Mile.  Camille  Ober,  the  noted 
French  comedienne;  George  Beban  and 
his  coinpany  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose" 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
playlet  in  vaudeville.  William  Famum 
who  has  been  with  the  "Ben  Hur" 
companies  for  several  years  is  in  vaude- 
ville this  year  with  "The  Mallet's  Master- 


piece" and  this  is  among  other  good 
numbers  that  the  Orpheum  will  have  this 
month.  V 

The  other  vaudeville  house,  the  Los 
Angeles  theateir,  will  continue  to  present 
six  or  seven  and  at  times  eight  numberB 
three  times  each  day,  this  house  playing 
the  attractions  of  the  Sullivan  &  Con- 
side  concern. 

At  .the  Auditorium  Manager  Behymer 
began  the  month  with  the  record  of  a 
wonderfully  successful  November  to 
equal.  The  Auditorium  has  just  ended 
a  four  weeks'  season  with  the  Bevani 
Opera  company  and  following  them  came 
the  Russian  dancers,  Anna  Pavlowa 
and  Mikail  Mordkin  who  packed  the 
house.  The  December  bookings,  done 
through  the  Shuberts  are  exceptionally 
good. 

The  Belasco  company,  headed  by 
Lewis  S.  Stone,  will  continue  its  success- 
ful stock  productions.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  the  repertoire  for  a  month  in 
advance,  but  the  productions  of  this 
company  are  standard. 

Musical  comedy  holds  sway  at  the 
Grand,  and  at  popular  prices.  The 
repertoire  for  December  is  as  follows: 
week  of  the  4th.,  "Nearly  a  Hero;" 
week  of  the  11th..  "The  Eari  and  the 
Giri;"  week  of  the  ISth.,  "The  Man  from 
China;''  Christmas  week  "The  Toy- 
maker." 
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Around  the  Trolley  Trail. 


By  Del  Reynolds. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  enter- 
tainment feature  of  interurban  electric 
lines  beien  looked  after  more  carefully 
than  it  has  in  Southern  California,  where 
the  Pacific  Electric  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  thread  the  country  around  Los 
Angeles  like  the  maze  of  a  spider's 
web. 

At  the  end  of  every  line  is  some  special 
attraction  from  the  tavern  at  Alpine 
on  the  end  of  the  mountain  division 
to  the  boating  and  fishing  offered  by 
the  Coast  resorts. 

Southward  the  steel  r breads  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  reach  the  harbor  of  San 
Pedro  with  its  crowded  'shipping,  and 
its  varied  pleasure  craft,  and,  from  the 
black  rocks  of  Point  Fermin,  where  the 
lighthouse  throws  its  half  minute  flashes 
across  the  channel,  they  skirt  the  ocean 
shore  through  Long  Beach,  with  its 
homes  and  pleasure  piers  along  forty 
miles  of  breakered  coast  to  the  quiet 
waters  of  Balboa. 

To  the  north  and  east,  other  lines 
sweep  through  orange  and  lemon  gro\'es 
past  hedges  of  pomegranates,  through 
the  shade  of  oaks  and  magnolias,  edge 
into  the  deep,  cool  canyons  of  the  Sierra 
Madres,  and  boldly  storm  the  granite 
slopes  of  Echo  Mountain  and  Mount 
Lowe. 

In  all  there  is  a  total  of  more  than 
600  miles  of  track  thrown  into  a  radius 
of  forty  miles  from  the  big  Pacific 
Electric  station  in  Los  Angeles,  aii('. 
at  twenty  places,  the  engineers,  with 
their  picturesque  gangs  of  Mexican 
Cholos,"  are  busy  with  extensions  that 
will  open  to  a  still  greater  extent  that 
country  which  has  become  the  Mecca 
of  the  whole  United  States. 

In  the  past  ten  years  a  single  narrow 
gauge  line  from  Los  Angeles  to  Pasadena, 
equipped  with  antiquated,  low  power 
cars  has  been  built  up  until  it  has  be- 
come a  system  that  covers  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  has  opened  up  to 
the  home  builder  and  the  tourist  the 
most  attractive  locality  in  the  world; 
has  brought  sleepy  Southern  California 


Foot  of  the  Incline,  Mt.  Lowe. 


towns  into  a  realization 'of  their  impor- 
tance and  has  made  of  I^os  Angeles, 
through  the  linking  of  the  outlying 
districts  to  the  city,  the  most  wonderful 
of    the    country's    new    metropolises. 

Through  the  rapid  transit  afforded, 
it  has  become  possible  for  hordes  of 
Eastern  people,  who  have  come  to  the 
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Bird's  Eye  View  from  Mt.  Lowe. 


coast  to  escape  the  rigor  of  the  Eastern 
climat-e,  to  build  their  homes  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  cheap  lands,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  carry  on  business 
in  the  city;  it  has  carried  the  city's 
business  to  these  same  outlying  districts, 
and  has  given  to  the  tourist  the  most 
beautiful  scenic  pleasure  trip  in  the  world. 

.The  Pacific  Electric  is  admittedly  the 
best  equipped  and  managed  line  in  the 
country.  Out  from  the  big  ten-story 
building,  which  was  erected  simply  to 
act  as  a  station  and  office  building  for 
the  road,  an  average  of  a  train  a  minute, 
some  of  them  composed  of  three  and  even 
four  cars  each,  whirls  away  over  the  four- 
tracked  private  right  of  way  at  the  rate 
of  fifty,  and  even  sixty,  miles  an  hour. 
North  and  south  from  the  city  this  four- 
track  system  extends,  forming  main 
arteries  for  entrance  and  exit,  while 
at  junction  points  double-tracked  lines, 
still  on  private  right  of  way,  carry  the 
trains  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 

Southward  the  road  runs  on  an  air 
line  toward  Long  Beach,  and,  as  the 
huge  four  motored  cars  run  down  the 
slight  grade  from  Los  Angeles  to  the 
coast,  the  limit  in  electric  railway 
speed  is  reached.     To  the  right  and  left 


lies  historic  ground.  Here  is  the  old 
Dominguez  ranch,  with  a  part  of  the 
old  adobes  of  early  Spanish  qettlers 
tumbling  to  ruins,  while  a  more  modem 
home  stands  open  to  the  guest  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  old,  when  California 
hospitality  was  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
Those  old  adobes,  with  their  battered 
walls  and  caved-in  roofs,  mark  historic 
ground.  In  the  days  of  Fremont  and 
of  Don  Pio  Pico  they  were  army  head- 
quarters; their  walls  heard  treaties  and 
concessions  discussed  which  resulted  in 
the  annexation  of  California  to  the 
Union,  and  even  before  that  they  with- 
stood the  troublous  times  of  the  Spanish- 
Mexican  transition. 

Here  too,  history  of  a  later  day  was 
made  when,  not  so  long  ago,  a  little 
French  mechanician  leaped  into  world 
prominence  in  the  first  of  the  great 
aviation  tournaments,  by  setting  marks 
that  were  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
shrwed  to  doubting  nations  the  true 
value  of  the  new  machines  when  handled 
by  such  a  master  as  Louis  Paulhan. 

There  is  a  grinding  of  brakes,  a  slacken- 
ing of  speed,  and  the  appearance  of  wide 
paved  streets,  bordered  with  shade  trees 
and  well   kept  lawns;  Long  Beach   has 
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Alpine  Tavern,  Mt.  Lowe. 


been  reached,  for,  in  the  few  minutes 
past,  we  have  covered  twenty  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  and  have  arrived  at  the 
principal  beach  resort  of  the  south  coast. 
Down  through  the  town  the  car  passes 
modem  office  buildings  and  prosperous 
business  houses,  full  of  the  Ufe  that  goes 
with  the  up-to-date  and  thoroughly 
modem  American  city  of  fifty  thousand. 
There  comes  a  sharp  turn  and  we  run 
out  along  the  blufif  of  the  ocean  front. 
South  lies  the  Pacific;  east  and  west 
stretches  three  unbroken  lines  of  surf 
with  the  blue  sea  on  one  side  and  a  wide, 
white,  gently  sloping  beach  on  the  other. 
Far  to  the  west  are  the  San  Pedro  hills 
and  Point  Fermin,  with  the  tall  masts 
of  the  San  Pedro  shipping  in  the  middle 
distance;  tp  the  east  the  long  lines  of 
surf,  sand  and  sea  stretch  away  to  the 
horizon  and  along  the  cliff  above  runs 
the  steel  rails  of  the  railway. 

Grouped  along  the  immediate  coast 
are  the  attractions  for  which  Long 
Beach  is  famous.  Out  to  sea  from  the 
Pacific  Electric  station  stretches  the 
huge  double-decked  pleasure  pier  with 
its  auditorium  and  pavihon  above  the 
water,  where  the  surf  beats  time  with  the 
whirling  feet  of  the  dancers  in  accom- 


paniment to  a  famous  concert  band. 
On  the  sand,  to  the  right  of  the  pier, 
lies  the  Pleasure  Pike,  where  the  children 
big  as  well  as  little,  find  all  amuse- 
ments that  Fred  Thompson  ever  dreamed 
of,  from  the  merry-go-round  of  other 
days  to  the  latest  thing  in  double  whirl 
and  scenic  railway.  Here  is  the  big 
plunge  for  warm  sea-bathing,  with  the 
great  tanks  kept  constantly  at  even 
temperature,  and  continually  fresh  from 
the  water  pouring  in  through  the  intake 
pipes  that  run  out  to  sea. 

Beyond  lies  the  $1,000,000  Virginia 
Hotel,  with  its  wide  porches,  its  sun 
pavilion  and  its  bright  dining  rooms; 
but  after  all,  the  main  attraction  lies 
in  the  stretches  of  dazzling  white  sand, 
in  the  triple  line  of  huge  breakers  that 
roll  in  continuously  and  yet  never  twice 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  in  the  quiet 
water  of  the  blue  sea,  with  its  gleaming 
sails  of  the  pleasure  yachts  in  the  offing, 
and  the  passing  smudge  of  some  distant 
steamer.  It  is  this  that  has  made 
the  wonderful  growth,  which  Long 
Beach  has  experienced  in  the  past  ten 
years,  possible,  that  causes  staid  business 
men  to  make  their  homes  here  and  run 
back  and  forth  daily  to    liOS    Angeles; 
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wdL^J^.  a(iyen:t  of  ^hese  ^same-  business 
men'  I19S,  and  still  id,  building  up  Long 
Beach  itaelf,  until  at  the  present  time, 
it  is,  outside  of  Los  Angeles,  the  principal 
business/  point  on  the  coa^t  between 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  to 
the  north  of  Los  Angeles  that  the  Pacific 
Electric  has  caused  the  greatest  develop- 
ment. It  is  here  that  the  majority  of 
the  new  homes  have  sprung  up;  that  the 
winter  palaces  of  the  Eastern  millionaires 
dot  the  landscape;  that  Pasadena  crowns 
the  valley  with,  her  wide  streets  and 
shaded  lawns,  and,  during  the  winter 
months,  shelters,  in  the  corridors  of 
her  great  hotels,  the  fashion  of  a  conti- 
nent. Here,  tucked  away  on  the  edge 
of  the  Arroyo  Seco,  lies  the  picturesque 
Cawston  Ostrich  Farm  where  My  Lady's 
plumes  are  hatched,  grown,  plucked, 
cured  and  turned  out  as  a  finished  pro- 
duct. 

Come  past  the  Raymond  Hotel,  set 
like  a  sentinel  on  the  top  of  a  flower- 
crowned  hill,  past  grassy  terraces  capped 
by  residences  famous  for  their  beauty, 
under  the  arches  of  Hotel  Green,  known 
for  the  gaiety  of  its  winter  colony. 
The  car  runs  through  Pasadena  with 
its  busy,  widawake  business  houses. 
There  is  a  turn  to  the  right  and  we  pass 
the  Hotel  Maryland,  with  its  famed 
pergola  walks,  its  ivy  clad,  white  walls, 
its  summer  gardens  and  wide  verandas. 
No  stop,  and  now  Pasadena  lies  behind 
us,  glimpsed  only  through  the  flying 
windows,  and,  because  of  those  glimpses 
clamoring  for  exploration.  There  is  no 
time  to  see  the  famous  sunken  gardens 
on  which  Aldolphus  Busch  has  expended 
his  millions  and  his  energy  in  a  successful 
effort  to  surprise  the  world,  and  trans- 
plant to  Southern  California  the  best 
of  Italy. 

The  car  climbs  the  long  slope  to  the 
foot  of  Echo  Mountain,  where  the  lower 
end  of  the  incline  rests  above  the  water- 
falls of  Rubio  Canyon,  winds  into  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon  and  comes  to  a 
stop  on  a  great  platform  that  spans  a 
gorge;  down  from  the  cliffs  above  glides 
another  car  on  a  massive  cable  that  is 
to  carry  us  up  the  great  Echo  Mountain 
incline  to  the  top  of  the  first  mountain 
range. 

There   is  a  tremor  as  the   car  starts 


but  we  deem  to  be  standing  still.  .  J^elow, 
the  trees,  the  pavilion  add  the. waitiog 
car  seem  to  drop  away  from  us';  to  the 
south  the  wide  valley  of  the  San  Gabriel 
rises  from  behind  the  canyon  wall  and 
spreads  out  before  us.  Then  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon  slips  behind  the  hill,  and, 
in  front  the  rugged  mountains  rear 
before  us  tier  on  tier.  The  world  about 
us  seems  to  be  moving — to  be  chan^ng 
form  and  shape,  enlarging  and  contracting 
becoming  more  and  more  weird  and 
beaptiful — we  alone  are  standing  still. 
Again  a  tremor — we  have  reached  the 
upper  landing  stage. 

Below  us  the  whole  southland  is  spiead 
out — hills,  valleys,  canyons,  towns,  cities, 
and  orange  groves.  In  the  distance  is 
the  Pacific,  with  the  hazy  outline  of 
Catalina  Island  lying  low  on  its  southern 
horizon.  Over  the  valley  that  lies  at 
our  feet,  fleecy  clouds,  carried  by  the 
sea  breeze,  roll  in  like  surf  across  the 
orange  groves,  and  like  the  surf,  show 
white  in  the  California  sim.  It  is  an 
empire  that  lies  spread  out  below, 
and  through  it  weaves  the  electric  lines, 
continuously  reaching  out  to  the  out- 
lying districts,  and  binding  them  to- 
gether into  what  is  destined  to  become 
a  great  city  that  will  stretch  from  the 
Sierra  Madres  to  the  sea. 

Then,  in  the  little  mountain  trolley 
cars,  we  begin  our  climb  again.  Around 
the  great  circular  bridge,  spanning 
chasms,  edging  along  a  precipice  while 
the  road  bed  clings  to  the  cliff  on  ledger 
blasted  from  the  living  rock,  as  we 
twist  in  the  ascent  of  Mount  Lowe. 
We  have  left  behind  the  observatory 
where  Edgar  L.  Larkin  turned  his  great 
telescope  over  to  the  public  during  the 
days  of  the  comet,  and  contented  him- 
self with  teaching,  while  other  astrono- 
mers grubbed  for  knowledge  on  their 
own  account;  we  have  left  behind  the 
barren  mountain  sides,  and  a  pine  appears 
clinging  to  the  cliff,  its  topmost  branches 
reaching  almost  to  the  car  steps,  its 
roots  fast  in  a  crevice  a  hundred  feet 
below.  Other  pines  appear,  and  we  are 
buried  in  a  mountain  forest  that  is  snow- 
bound in  winter,  and  which  even  in 
the  summer  months,  keeps  in  itself  a 
whiff  of  the  winter  snows.  We  thunder 
across  a  bridge,  strike  a  sharp  curve, 
and  the  brakes  are  set.     Alpine  Tavern! 
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The  Tavern  is  a  long,  low  rustic  build- 
ing of  the  Swiss  chalet  style,  perched 
here  in  the  pines  a  mile  above  the  valley; 
within  is  a  cosy  dining  room,  and  in  the 
lobby  is  the  great  stone  fireplace  famous 
from  Maine  to  Alaska,  and  from  the 
sun  courts  of  New  Orleans  to  the  walls 
of  Montreal. 

And  then,  just  above  the  Tavern  is 
Inspiration  Point.  From  here  even  a 
better  view  of  the  valley  can  be  obtained 
than  from  Echo  Mountain.  Down  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley, 
balow  the  great  hill  which  is  capped  by 
the  Raymond  Hotel,  the  yellow  walls 
of  San  Gabriel  Mission  can  be  seen  in 
its  grove  of  figs  and  orange  groves, 
while  running  to  the  very  Mission  walls, 
through  the  little  town  of  Alhambra, 
one  can  pick  out  the  winding  trail  of 
the  Pacific  Electric. 

Just  to  the  north,  at  the  end  of  the 
four-track  system  that  sweeps  out  from 


Los  Angeles  in  great  curves,  lies  the 
junction  of  Oneonta,  with  South  Pasa- 
dena on  the  north  and  west,  while  south 
of  the  line  that  runs  eastward  to  Mon- 
rovia and  Arcadia,  Alhambra  bridges 
the  distance  between  Oneonta  and  the 
San   Gabriel   Mission. 

Away  to  the  west,  beyond  the  Arroyo 
Seco  and  the  hills  that  border  Los  Angeles 
to  the  north,  lies  Edendale,  a  suburban 
settlement  of  homes,  and  low  behind 
the  hills  of  the  San  Fernando  is  Tropico, 
its  strawberry  beds  rich  ripe  even  until 
Christmas.  There,  too,  are  the  eucalyp- 
tus groves  and  the  heavy  orchards  that 
mark  Glendale,  where  Casa  Verdugo, 
a  little  Spanish  hostelry,  famed  for  its 
Castilian  dinners,  is  a  point  of  interest 
that  must  not  be  forgotten. 

East  from  Pasadena,  and  seemingly 
close  along  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
other  lines  swing  through  the  orange 
groves  and  vineyards  to  Arcadia,  where 
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^' Lucky"  Baldwin,  the  turf  king,  spent 
his  last  days  amid  the  splendor  of  a 
vast  estate;  beyond,  across  the  white 
sands  of  the  San  Gabriel,  is  Monrovia 
— one  of  the  "boom"  towns  of  the  early 
eighties  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  has  grown  into  a  thriving  little 
city.  And  there,  where  the  haze  of 
the  valley  melts  into  the  dull  grey  of 
the  foothills,  are  the  two  towns  of 
Qlendora  and  Azusa,  rich  in  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  glorying  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  called  the  Twin  Cities  of 
the   Afternoon. 

In  the  middle  distance,  still  closer 
to  the  rugged  base  of  the  mountains, 
lies  Sierra  Madre,  at  the  foot  of  the 
trail  which  winds  gently  up  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Wilson  which  stands  a  sentinel 
peak  over  the  whole  valley.  Here  on 
the  top,  the  Carnegie  Observatory,  a 
mile  above  the  sea,  attracts  the  savants 
of  the  world,  who  come  to  wonder  at 
coiiipletencss  of  the  equipment 
"which  the  Ironmaster  has  lavished  upon 
this  outpost  of  the  scientific  world; 
and  not  only  do  the  astronomers  of  many 
lands  bend  their  steps  toward  this  sum- 
mit, but,  winter  and  summer,  the  trail 
is  peopled  with  those  of  us  to  whom  the 
mountain  fastnesses  call  with  their 
ceaseless  charm,  and  who,  having  heard, 
give  heed. 

Below,  the  whole  valley  is  rich  with 
vineyards  and  orchards,  with  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  the  magnolia  and  the  rose.  Life 
is  easy,  and  wealth  comes  with  the 
California  sun  in  the  vineyards.  The 
value  of  the  land  grows  great;  from  day 
to  day  the  engineers  along  the  Trolley 
Trail  extend  their  lines;  from  day  to 
day  new  homes  spring  up,  and  the 
great  city  of  the  future  is  a-building. 

As  we  watch,  the  shadows  fall,  the 
gold  of  the  valley  changes  to  lavender, 
the  lavender  to  purple,  and  at  last  the 
purple  to  velvet  black.  Across  the  void 
a  myriad  lights  spring  up,  marking  cities 
and  towns,  and  laying  out  the  valley 
of  the  San  Gabriel  into  checkerboards 
of  light — and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  great  valley  seems  peopled,  while 
back  and  forth  across  the  horizon  flash 
the  searchlights  of  the  cars  along  the 
Trolley    Trail. 


Come  with  me  again.  This  tinoe  eur 
way  lies  along  the  southern  route  until, 
branching  from  the  Long  Beach  fine 
which  we  have  already  known,  we  whirl 
into  the  southwest  toward  the  great 
hill  at  Point  Fermin.  That,  however, 
is  not  our  objective  point,  although  a 
branch  of  the  Trolley  Trail  can  take 
us  there  where  the  light  house  on  the 
cliff  guards  the  entrance  of  Los  Angeles 
harbor.  We  are  bound  for  San  Pedro 
— the  new  harbor  of  the  south,  which 
the  millions  of  the  government  are  being 
expended  to  build.  Across  the  loQg, 
low  trestle  in  the  inner  harbor  the  «r 
runs  without  a  stop,  passing  the  sfaipfihg 
that  has  slipped  in  from  the  Vsmky 
freighted  with  lumber  from  the  tsbithy 
with  sugar  from  Hawaii,  with  sl^I 
from  around  the  Horn  and  with  ti» 
riches  of  the  Orient.  We  pass  the  |^t 
lines  of  the  coastwise  trade  that  cwf}' 
Southern  California  oranges  and  iemons 
to  the  northern  ports,  and  in  the  choofiel 
glimpse  a  stuttering  tug  laboring  agmst 
the  current  in  the  handling  of  an  oil 
tanker  from  Port  Harford. 

We  pass  along  lines  of  Pacific  Etee*ric 
freight  cars  drawn  up  along  the  doeks 
loading  ore  for  the  Los  Angeles  market, 
and  other  cars  rock  laden  for  the  work 
that  goes  on  ceaselessly  on  the  break- 
water—  the  breakwater  that  is  changing 
the  harbor  from  a  dirty  mud-flatted  inlet 
into  a  harbor  capable  of  handling  the 
shipping  of  the  seas. 

Out  from  the  cars  on  the  landing  stage 
and  we  find  the  Ca^brillo  is  waiting  for 
the  cross  channel  trip  to  Catalina  Island, 
thirty  miles  away — that  island  that 
from  Inspiration  Point  and  Echo  Moun- 
tain we  saw  as  a  low  haze  on  the  southern 
horizon.  Avalon,  the  City  of  Forgetful- 
ness,  lies  in  a  little  crescent  bay  in  the 
lee  of  the  mountain  peaks  that,  breaking 
through  the  broad  Pacific,  rise  ruggedly 
from  the  water's  edge  to  form  the  island. 
Protected  by  these  mountains,  Avalon 
has  that  rarity,  a  dry  marine  climate, 
and  in  the  protection  of  the  land,  the 
kelp  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
fishing  in  these  waters  is  world  famous. 
When  the  tuna  flag  is  flying,  a  launch 
is  at  a  fabulous  premium,  and  even 
during  the  off  seasons  the  sport  of  rod 
and  reel  is  anything  but  dull,  for  yellow 
tail  and  barracuda,  sea  bass  and  albi- 
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core  offer  battle  for  the  asking,  while 
on  shore  a  famous  concert  band  furnishes 
the  music  both  for  the  open  air  Greek 
theater  and  for  the  dances  in  the  great 
pavilion. 

No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  at  Catalina, 
from  the  glass  bottomed  boats  that  ply 
among  the  kelp  of  the  marine  gardens 
to  the  golf  course  in  the  hills,  and  for 
those  inclined  to  camp  life,  there  is  the 
Canvas  City,  and  for  the  diletante  there 
remains  the  Metropole. 

Back  again  in  San  Pedro  from  our 
Catalina  trip,  we  take  the  car  for  the 
run  around  the  harbor  and  for  the  spin 
along  the  ocean  front  again  to  Long 
Beach  and  through  Naples,  Huntington 
Beach  and  Newport  to  Balboa,  forty 
miles  away.  Mile  after  mile  the  way 
lies  along  the  bluffs  that  overhang  the 
sea,    past   cottages  that  line  the   beach 


for  the  whole  distance,  marking  the 
great  beach  resorts  that  some  day  will 
be  built  up. 

Beyond  Naples,  comes  the  great  mar- 
shes of  the  gun  clubs,  where  in  the  fall 
Bolsa  Chico  members  pop  away  merrily 
to  the  huge  disgust,  if  not  the  permanent 
damage,  of  the  waterfowl,  and  then 
with  the  shooting  boxes  left  behind, 
we  reach  Huntington  Beach,  with  its 
summer  homes,  its  children  and  its- 
quiet,  only  to  leave  it  for  the  landlocked 
harbor  of  Newport,  where  some  day 
another  great  harbor,  second  only  to 
that  of  San  Pedro,  is  to  be  built. 

And  at  last — it  may  be  just  about 
sunset — we  reach  Balboa,  the  last  outpost 
of  the  Trolley  Trail,  forty  miles  from 
Los  Angeles.  Again  we  find  the  quiet 
waters  of  a  landlocked  harbor,  again 
there  is  the  attraction  of  still  water  boat- 
ing and  bathing,  and  here  it  is  we  pause 
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awhile  to  witness  another  sunset,  equaled 
only  by  that  on  Inspiration  Point, 
when  we  saw  the  night  creep  over  the 
valley  of  the  San  Gabriel. 

The  tide  is  low,  the  beach  deserted, 
the  €uh  sweeps  down  in  its  great  arc, 
gilds  the  water  a  moment  with  the  last 
flash  of  gold  and  burnished  copper, 
the  gold  changes  to  silver  and  from 
silver  to  steel,  from  steel  through  grey 
to  black,  and  out  of  the  blackness,  the 
phosphorescent  water  curls  and  breaks 
on  the  beach  in  lines  of  living  fire,  and  as 
we  turn  to  go,  the  echo  of  the  surf 
follows  like  the  rhythmic  thunder  of 
minute  guns. 

We  have  visited  the  pleasure  resorts 
on  the  Trolley  Trail,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea;  we  have  seen  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves  of  the  San  Gabriel 
valley;  from  Echo  Mountain  and  Mount 
Lowe,  the  vineyards  of  Southern  Calif- 
ornia have  been  spread  out  before  us, 
but  the  heart  of  Southern  California 
— that  part  which  forms  the  real  back- 
bone of  any  community — the  agricul- 
tural districts  have  been  practically 
overlooked. 

Inland  from  Newport  to  Santa  Ana 
the  Pacific  Electric  operates  a  line  into 
the  .  heart  of  the  farming  country.  A- 
round  Santa  Ana  the  soil  is  rich,  level 
and  in  every  way  adaptable  to  culti- 
vation. The  water  supply  is  immense 
and  as  a  result,  the  little  crossroads 
village  of  twenty-five  years  ago  has 
become  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
towns  of  the  west.     Walnuts,  deciduous 


fruits  and  vegetables  form  the  midnstay 
of  Santa  Ana  products,  and  all  find  a 
ready  market  in  and  around  Los  Angelee, 
because  of  the  rapid  freight  service 
afforded  by  the  Pacific  Electric.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  for  Orange,  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  a  center  for  the 
eastern  market.  Valencias  form  the 
staple  of  shipment,  as  they  ripen  late 
and  command  the  off  season  price. 

In  fact  from  the  main  line  of  the 
Pacific  Electric  eastward  through  Whit- 
tier,  Tustin  and  La  Habra,  as  well  as  in 
Santa  Ana  and  Orange,  the  land  is  given 
over  to  the  production  of  immense 
crops  of  oranges,  walnuts,  lemons,  grapes 
and  deciduous  fruits.  As  a  result  the 
country  is  richer  than  that  of  any  similar 
section  in  the  whole  United  States, 
and  through  this  very  richness  and  the 
success  of  the  small  farmer,  the  great 
tracts  of  old  California  ranches  are 
being  cut  up  at  the  present  time  into 
small  farms  that  are  put  on  the  market 
at  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre.  What 
is  more,  each  offering  is  snapped  up  as 
rapidly  as  made,  for  into  this  couutr>' 
the  low  California  rates  from  the  east 
are  pouring  an  immense  stream  of  new 
residents  each  year,  and  to  each  of  the 
newcomers  Southern  California  offers 
a  competency. 

Through  this  rich  land  with  its  dairy 
farms,  and  its  oil  wells,  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric is  offering  high  class  freight  as  well 
as  passenger  service.  By  this  service 
it  brings  the  market  within  the  reach  of 
every  shipper. 


On  the  Summit,  Mt.  Ixjwe 
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The   Groover. 

By  Arthur  P.  Hankins 


The  Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  just  return- 
ed from  two  years'  foreign  service  in 
the  Philippines,  was  to  relieve  the  Twen- 
tieth at  Fort  Wynne,  California;  and, 
as  is  customary,  the  resident  command 
gave  a  grand  full-dress  ball  and  banquet 
to  the  lean,  bronzed,  khaki-clad  home- 
comers. 

The  long  mess-hall  was  ablaze  with 
light.  Hundreds  of  pretty  pink  and 
white  gowned-girls  flitted  about  ex- 
pectantly. Bright  flags  drooped  from 
the  high  ceiling. 

When  the  Tenth  was  dismissed  inside, 
the  cheering  Twentieth  stood  back  until 
the  visitors  had  swooped  down  upon 
the  civilian  guests  to  capture,  without 
introduction,  ceremony  or  choice,  real 
white  girls  as  partners  for  the  grand 
march.  The  Twentieth  had  served  in 
the  Islands  and  knew  what  this  meant 
to    the   starved    wanderers. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Twentieth  Band 
took  its  post,  the  tail,  helmeted  leader  at 
the  head,  frozen,  poising  his  bright  baton. 
Behind  the  band  came  the  officers  of 
both  regiments,  married  and  unmarried, 
with  partners  and  without.  Then  came 
the  Tenth,  grinning  delightedly,  mated  to 
a  man;  then  the  Twentieth  with  a  few 
girls    scattered    through    their    ranks. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  took  his 
post;  a  hush  followed. 

"Forward"— the  frozen  band  leader 
spun  about,  snapped  his  baton  perpen- 
dicularly, lowered  it,  whirled  to  the  front 
and  congealed  again — "m'ch!" 

A  dazzling  blur  of  light,  the  baton 
sprang,  whirling,  twenty  feet  in  the  air; 
the  resuscitated  Sphinx  caught  it  be- 
hind his  unbendable  back  and  sent  it 
twinkling  aloft  again  and  again.  The 
band  burst  into  a  popular  march;  the 
dull  thud  of  three  thousand  feet  shook 
the  building. 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  First  Ser- 
geant Big  Jim  Merrill,  of  the  Tenth, 
look  down  on  the  flushed,  excited  girl 
holding  to  his  arm  with  both  trembling 
hands.  For,  though  just  looking  at  a 
white  woman  is  a  treat  after  two  years 


in  the  jungles  of  the  PhiUppines,  Big 
Jim  was  a  born  soldier,  and  the  military 
grandeur  had  held  him  spellbound. 

"How  d've  hke  it?"  he  asked  bashfully. 

"Oh,  it's— it's  splendid!"  replied  the 
girl.  "I've  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
I  don't  live  here,  you  know.  I'm 
from  Mizoura." 

"Oh,"  said  Merrill.  He  was  thinking 
how  well  pink  matched  dark  brown  eyes 
and  hair,  and  of  what  a  fool  a  man  was 
to  stay  under  the  thumb  of  a  government 
which  sent  its  soldiers  to  the  Philippines. 

"You  visitin'  here?"  he  asked,  leaning 
over  her  so  that  he  might  be  heard  abpve 
the  blare  of  the  band, 

"Yes— at  my  aunt's.  I  expect  I'll 
stay,  though,  and  go  to  work  in  the 
steam  laundry." 

Big  Jim  looked  at  the  hand  on  his  arm. 
Yes,  it  had  known  work.  But  the 
laundry  I 

"What's    your    name?"    he    blurted. 

"Mabel  Moore,"  she  replied  shyly. 
*^  What's  yours?" 

"Jim  Merrill." 

"You're   an   officer,   ain't  you?" 

"Oh,  Lord!  no.  First  Sergeant  of  N 
Company." 

"That's  an  officer,  ain't  it?" 

He  explained  to  the  end  of  the  march 
and  all  through  the  first  waltz.  They 
danced  a  two-step  then  and  sat  out  the 
following  number.  He  brought  refresh- 
ments, and  they  left  the  mess-hall  to 
sit  on  a  bench  in  the  moonlight.  After 
they  had  eaten  they  sat  and  talked  for 
an  hour,  the  girl  toying  with  his  expert- 
rifleman  badge,  which  he  had  unpinned 
at  her  request. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  took  her  home. 
He  called  at  three  next  day.  In  less 
than  a  week,  against  the  counsel  of  her 
aunt,  who  had  the  usual  post-town 
inhabitant's  prejudice  against  soldiers. 
Mabel  had  promised  to  marry  Jim  and 
had  gone  happily  to  work  in  the  laundry 
till  he  should  be  discharged,  four  months 
later. 

Merrill  stopped  his  beer  and  cigars  and 
added  thirty  dollars  a  month  to  a  little 
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deposit  he  had  with  the  paymaster, 
the  result  of  a  streak  of  luck  at  craps. 

Every  evening  after  retreat  he  called 
on  Mabel,  and  the  two,  with  heads  close 
together,  sat  in  the  ten  by  ten  parlor 
and  greedily  conned  the  papers,  searching 
for  a  small  grocery  for  sale  in  some  good 
locality.  They  enjoyed  this  immensely. 
Their  combined  ignorance  of  what  they 
wanted  and  of  what  they  should  do  with 
it  when  they  had  it  would  have  filled  a 
library. 

Merrill  had  been  in  the  army  from  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  had  been  first 
sergeant    continuously    for    nine    years. 

Mabel  was  a  carpenter's  daughter. 
Her  life  she  had  lived  in  a  Missouri 
village;  she  had  never  been  outside  the 
state  till  that  memorable  visit  to  Calif- 
ornia, the  result  of  two  years'  baking 
and  selling  pies  to  the  neighbors. 

After  inspection  one  morning  Merrill 
broke  the  news  to  his  captain  in  the 
orderly  room: 

"  I'm  goin'  to  get  married  next  month. 
Captain." 

"Bull"  Bell  swung  in  his  swivel  chair 
and  fixed  his  first  sergeant  with  cold, 
hard  eyes.  "You  ought  to  know  better. 
Sergeant,"  he  said.  "You've  seen  it 
fail  as  often  as  I  have." 

"But  I'm  not  reenlisting,  sir." 

The  captain  stared  at  him. 

Good  first  sergeants  are  not  made  in 
a  day.  The  first  sergeant  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  officer  and  the  men, 
and  as  such  he  must  possess  tact, 
besides  being  an  able  office  man  and 
drill  master.  Old  soldiers  expecting  to 
reenlist  in  a  new  organization  study  the 
first  sergeant  more  carefully  than  they 
do  the  captain  before  deciding.  Good 
captains  ask  their  first  sergeants  for 
advice,  and  follow  it.  Besides  all  this, 
"Bull"  Bell  liked  Merrill  man  to  man, 
for  human  nature  is  stronger  than  regu- 
lations. 

He  shook  his  head.  "How  long  have 
you  thought  over  it,  Sergeant?" 

"Three  months,  sir." 

"You  have  served  continuously  since 
eighteen,   I   believe." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Sergeant,  at  eighteen  a  man  has  form- 
ed very  few  indelible  habits.  You 
haven't  a  single  trait  that  is  not  bom  of 
some    influence    of    the    army.     You're 


molded  in  the  groove.  What  do  you 
expect  to  do  on  the  outside?" 

"  We  were  thinking  of  a  little  grocery, 
sir." 

"How  much  money  have  you? — ^you 
know  the  motive  which  prompts  the 
question,  I'm  sure." 

"Certainly  sir;  certainly.  I  thank 
you  for  your  interest.  I  have  nearly 
eleven  hundred  on  deposit  at  four  per 
cent.  My  finals,  exclusive  of  that,  will 
run  over  two  hundred.  I'll  say  fourteen 
hundred  easy,  sir." 

"M'm-m,  I  had  less  than  half  that 
when  I  married,  but  I  had  a  lifetime  job. 
What  do  you  know  about  the  grocery 
business?" 

"Well,  nothing,  you  might  say." 

"The  girl?" 

"Nothing." 

The  officer  thought  silently  for  a 
minute.  "Well,  if  your  mind  is  fully 
made  up,"  he  said,  rising,  "I  wish  you 
every  success.  But  I  know  the  service 
too  well.  We're  groovers,  Sergeant, 
from  the  Lieutenant  General  down. 
Pitiful  groovers,  every  one  of  us.  How- 
ever, if  you're  bound  to  try  it,  take  this 
advice.  Get  as  far  away  from  the 
sound  of  a  bugle  as  the  railroads  will 
permit." 

The  great  day  dawned.  Merrill 
received  his  discharge  at  eleven  o'clock, 
had  cashed  and  deposited  his  "finals" 
by  one  o'clock,  and  was  married  at  two 
o'clock.  At  four  o'clock  the  irresponsi- 
bles  had  thanked  the  captain's  wife  for 
the  dining  table  and  the  company  for 
the  dishes,  and  were  aboard  a  train  for 
Los  Angeles  to  investigate  the  following: 

For  Sale — $800  buys  a  grocery  store  doios  a  thriving 
business  in  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  This  iDchidesa  clean 
stock,  modem  fixtures,  a  horse  and  a  good  delivery  wa- 
gon. Stock  alone  will  invoice  $800.  Rent  of  building 
including  three  living  rooms  upstairs,  $14  a  month.  Ex- 
cellent reasons  for  selling  at  this  great  niorifice.  A  snap 
for  the  right  man.  The  Horseshoe  Grooery,  1824  An- 
dale  Street. 

It  was  nothing  short  of  providential 
that  the  advertisement  had  appeared  for 
the  first  time  that  morning.  Could 
they  get  there  in  time?  How  their 
train  poked! 

They  reached  the  city  at  ten  o'clock 
and  stopped  at  a  doUar-and-a-half  hotel. 
Merrill  had  been  for  the  Angelus,  but 
the  imposing  lobby  which  confronted 
them  had  brought  forth  Mabel's  shrinking 
protest  at  the  entrance. 
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Most  Boldiers — both  oflScers  and  men 
— aie  extravagant.  The  Service  seems 
to  breed  extravagance  through  a  pro- 
vidence which  lifts  from  the  shoulders 
of  her  sons  all  worry  of  the  necessity 
for  saving  money.  And  Merrill  foimd 
delight  in  augmenting  his  inclinations 
for  the  sake  of  the  mild  scoldings  which 
were  forthcoming.  Many  newly  married 
couples  play  this  game  industriously 
for  about  three  months. 

They  reached  the  Horseshoe  Grocery 
at  seven  o'clock  next  morning.  It 
occupied  an  old  frame  building,  much  in 
need  of  paint,  between  two  modern 
structures  of  brick.  Across  the  street 
was  a  fire-hall;  one  of  the  firemen  sat 
in  a  tilted  chair  in  front  of  the  store  and 
talked  with  an  old  white-headed  man. 
The  old  man  followed  Merrill  and  his 
wife  into  the  store. 

"  Rack  in  a  minute,  Cap,"  he  called  to 
the  fireman.  "Something?''  he  asked  of 
Merrill,  going  behind  the  counter  and 
collapsing,  chin  in  hands,  on  a  dingy 
showcase. 

"Just  lookin'  about  a  little,"  replied 
Merrill,  groping  for  some  of  the  prelim- 
inary tactics  which  he  remembered  his 
farmer  father  as  using  in  a  harrowing 
horse  trade. 

"Thinkin'  of  locatin'  in  the  grocery 
business?"  The  old  man  brightened 
and  pulled  himself  erect. 

Mabel's  fingers  tightened  on  Jim's 
sleeve;  her  womanly  caution  sniffed 
something  uncanny  in  the  old  man's 
mind  reading. 

Jim  looked  sheepish.  "Yes — some," 
he  admitted. 

"Well,  sir;  we  got  the  makin's  of  a 
good  little  business  here.  Show  you 
around?" 
"Yes;  we'll  see  what  you  got,  T  guess." 
"We'll  start  right  here.  Here's  the 
bottled  goods — jams,  preserves,  jellies, 
olive  oil,  salad  dressing,  ketchup,  chow- 
chow,  pickles  and  so  on.  Two  full  cases 
of  that  ketchup  in  the  back  room. 

"Next,  we  got  the  small  canned  stuff 
— boneless     herrin',     sardines,     soups, 

tongue,  corned  beef " 

The  proprietor  was  walking  behind  the 
counter  pointing  out  the  articles;  Mer- 
rill was  keeping  pace  with  him  in  front. 
Mabel  lagged  behind  and  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  her  own. 


She  knew  nothing  about  groceries, 
but  she  knew  dirt  when  she  saw  it. 
Back  of  the  flyspecked  show-window, 
where  there  should  have  been  an  assort- 
ment of  bright  goods,  was  piled  a  bushel 
or  more  of  flyspecked  almonds,  held 
in  place  by  an  unpainted  board.  She 
dug  her  hand  into  the  pile;  a  cloud  of 
dust  arose. 

Elevating  her  little  nose,  she  stepped 
toward  the  bottled  goods.  She  selected 
a  bottle  of  gherkins;  it  was  covered  with 
dust  on  top,  and  the  once  white-and- 
gold  label  was  covered  with  flyspecks. 
She  looked  in  the  candy  case  and  shudder- 
ed at  thought  of  eating  the  hard,  faded 
chocolates. 

She  followed  slowly  in  wake  of  the  two 
men,  critically  examining  everything 
— the  dirty  computing  scales,  the  fly- 
specked shelving,  the  cob-webbed  ceiling, 
the  slimy  bulk  pickle  jars,  the  evil- 
smelling  cheese-cutter. 

She  pulled  Jim's  head  down  when  she 
caught  up.  "He  fibbed  about  the  stock 
bein'  clean,"  she  whispered. 

Merrill  smiled  superiorly.  "Clean 
stock  means  that  the  goods  are  all 
salable,  sweetheart.  No  dead  stock — 
see?" 

"Oh!  But  it  ought  to  mean  the  other, 
too,  Jim.  They  ain't  salable  if  they're 
dirty,  I  don't  believe." 

"You've  seen  about  all  of  it,"  said 
^e  old  man,  "except  the  horse  and 
wagon.     Bill's  out  solicitin'  wit' them." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  rattletrap  desk 
and  opened  a  drawer.  He  took  out  a 
ledger  and  placed  his  glasses  on  his  nose. 

"Sales  yesterday,  twenty  dollars,"  he 
announced.  "Day  before,  eighteen 
thirty.  Day  before  that,  twenty-two. 
Day  before  that " 

Mabel  clutched  Jim's  arm.  "  Twenty- 
two  dollars  a  dayV*  she  whispered  excited- 

"That  ain't  all  profit,  honey,"  he 
returned. 

Her  face  lengthened.  "  O'  course  not," 
she  sighed;  "whatum  I  thinkin'  about!" 

"What  per  cent  do  you  figger  on?" 
asked  Jim.  ^ 

"  Well,  with  close  attention  to  expenses 
and  watchin'  the  accoimts  and  Bill — 
especially  Bill — you  c'n  count  on  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  I  pay 
Bill   seven   a   week — he's   worth  two — 
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then  there's  horse  feed,  lightin',  ice, 
insurance,  taxes,  rent,  telephone — 
'tain't  much.  With  this  suburb  buildin' 
up  the  way  it  is,  a  young  man'll  double 
the  sales  in  no  time  on  the  same  expense." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  sell?"  Nine 
years'  first-sergeantship  had  made 
Merrill  a  keen  reader  of  faces,  and  he 
watched  the  old  man  closely. 

"Well,"  replied  the  proprietor — and 
his  face  satisfied  Merrill — "Fm  old. 
Fve  been  makin'  money  in  a  country 
grocery  all  my  life  back  East.  I  retired 
and  come  to  Califomy.  Had  a  boy  in 
the  army.  When  he  was  discharged  I 
bought  this  store  for  him.  He  was  doin' 
well  till  one  day,  not  two  weeks  ago, 
off  he  goes  and  enlists  again." 

Mabel  and  Jim  exchanged  quick 
glances. 

"So  I'm  just  runnin'  it  till  I  c'n  get 
my  money  back.  I'm  runnin'  it  down, 
you  might  say,  in  place  of  buildin'  it 
up.     But  the  business  is  here." 

"Do  you  own   the   building?" 

"Yes.     Want    to    see    upstairs?" 

The  fireman  watched  the  store  while 
they  were  above.  The  rooms  were  large 
and  very  dirty;  the  plaster  was  broken 
in  places.  Two  large  front  windows 
looked  down  on  Andale  street,  and  two 
small  ones  on  the  rear  court. 

A  man  drove  through  the  passage 
between  the  building  and  its  neighbor 
on  the  left  as  they  came  out  of  the  stair- 
way. 

"That's  Bill  and  Pete,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor. "We'll  look  at  the  horse  and 
wagon." 

Bill  was  fat  and  lazy;  Pete,  the  horse, 
whose  coat  was  the  white  of  a  melting 
snowdrift  in  a  switch-yard,  was  lean  and 
lazy;  the  wagon  was  a  good  one.  Bill 
stared  brazenly  at  Mabel  as  he  set  the 
brake  and   clambered   down. 

"Well,  you've  seen  the  whole  works," 
said  the  old  man. 

"We'll  see  you  tomorrow,"  said  Mer- 
rill. 

"Now  look  here:  This  thing  went  on 
the  market  only  yesterday;  it'll  not 
wait   long." 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Jim,  taking  MabeFs 
arm   and   starting   toward   the   front. 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor, hobbling  after  them.  "I'll  lease 
you  this  buildin'  for  five  years  at  four- 


teen dollars.  You  can't  rent  another  on 
this  street  for  less'n  thirty.  I'll  do  more: 
I'll  paint  the  fiont  right  away." 

Merrill    hesitated. 

"You're  sure  it'll  invoice  eight  hun- 
dred?" he  queried. 

"Countin'  the  fixtures  at  fifty  per  cent, 
she'll  run  over  a  thousand." 

Bill,  who  had  gone  to  the  front,  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  the  back  room.  "Two 
fellas  want  to  look  over  the  stock,  Mr. 
Barlow,"  he  announced. 

"Tell  'em  in  a  minute." 

For  a  long,  breathless  moment  Mabel 
and  Jim  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Indecision  the  child  of  their  pitiful 
ignorance,  had  at  last  confronted  them. 

Jim  wheeled  suddenly.  "We'll  take 
it,"  he  said. 

Mabel  breathed  fast. 

"Tell  'em  sold,  Bill!"  called  the  old 
man. 

"Right,"  said  Bill. 

After  lunch  they  returned  to  the  store. 
Bill  had  gone  out  to  deliver  the  farcical 
load.  Mr.  Barlow  had  his  books  tied 
in  a  bundle  and  in  his  pocket  the  check, 
the  signing  of  which  Mabel  had  witnessed 
with  round,  ceremonious  eyes  and  bated 
breath.  Jim  had  not  known  enough  to 
demand  that  Mr.  Barlow  stay  with  them 
a  week  or  two,  so  the  old  man  wished 
them  good  luck  and  left.  Hand  in  hand 
in  the  drowsy  afternoon  quiet,  almost 
afraid  to  look  at  each  other,  they  stood 
in  the  center  of  THEIR  store. 

At  last  tears  came  to  the  girl's  relief; 
she  threw  herself  in  her  husband's  arms. 
After  five  minutes  of  silent  sobbing— 
which  is  often  a  woman's  way  of  girding 
up  her  loins — she  looked  up  and  smiled 
tearfully. 

*'  We  got  to  get  to  work,  Jim,"  she 
said. 

She  sounded  the  charge — some  one  has 
said  it  is  the  remedy  for  all  evils. 

Jim  kissed  her.  He  stepped  into  the 
the  back  room  and  laid  aside  his  new  forty 
dollar  tailor-made  suit  and  jumped  into 
bibb-overalls.  Mabel  took  his  place, 
and  the  starched  pink  dress  was  laid 
carefully  on  the  forty-dollar  suit.  In  an 
old  calico,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up, 
she  joined  him  in  the  front. 

"We'll  put  these  old  almonds  in  a 
bin  first,"  she  said  decidedly,  "^ 
clean  and  decorate  this  window." 
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At  four  o'clock  Bill  returned.  When 
he  had  stabled  Pete  he  came  in  and  stood, 
dumbfounded,  in  the  doorway. 

"Just  find  a  rag,  Bill,"  called  Merrill. 
'*  We  got  scouring  soap  and  water.  You 
can  start  on  the  shelving,  I  guess.'' 
"Heirs  afire!"  muttered  Bill. 
Between  five  and  six  occasional 
homeward-bound  buyers  dropped  in. 
Jim  changed  clothes  and  was  stumblingly 
introduced  by  Bill.  Jim  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  but  his  pleasant  looks  and 
his  neatness  created  a  favorable  im- 
pression. Many  glances  were  cast  at 
the  little  kneeling  figure  industriously 
scrubbing  the  front  of  the  counter. 
At  seven  they  closed,  allowing  Bill 
to  go  home.  They  ate  graham  crackers, 
cheese  and  pickles  and  drank  a  bottle 
of  soda-pop  together.  Then  Jim 
smoked  one  of  the  dry  cigars  from  the 
case,  and  Mabel  nibbled  at  one  of  the 
chocolates,  because  it  was  from  their 
store  more  than  for  any  other  reason. 
After  this  they  went  at  it  again  and  at 
eleven  climbed  wearily  on  a  street  car. 
"It's  fun,  ain't  it,  dear,"  said  Mabel 
sleepily,  resting  her  tousled  head  on 
Jim's  shoulder. 

The  car  was  deserted  save  for  them, 
so  he  kissed  her. 

Four  willing  hands,  scouring  soap, 
water  and  a  painter  will  work  miracles. 
"  Wouldn't  know  it  for  the  same  place," 
said  Barlow's  old  customers  after  a  week. 
How  the  two  had  accomplished  so 
much  they  themselves  could  not  have 
told.  For  in  the  week  they  had  not  only 
cleaned  the  entire  stock,  store  and  fix- 
tures, but  they  had  bought  and  moved 
upstairs  all  the  household  goods  they 
needed  for  immediate  u.<e,  Jim  had  made 
one  soliciting  trip  with  Bill  and  had 
managed  to  keep  his  books  posted  to 
date.  They  were  tired  but  happy  when 
Sunday  came. 

On  that  day  they  spent  the  afternoon 
in' a  park,  planning. 

A  neatly  dressed  old  gentleman 
approached  Merrill  at  hi?  desk  early 
Monday  morning.  He  smiled,  lifted  his 
hat  to  Mabel,  and  extended  a  card  to 
Jim. 

Jim   read: 


The  Comstock  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 

Presented  by  John  A.  Wells 


"  I  heard  the  place  had  changed  hands," 
said  Mr.  Wells,  offering  his  hand,  "and 
thought  I'd  get  acquainted.  I  used  to 
sell  Mr.  Barlow." 

"Oh,  we  don't  want  anything  yet," 
said  Jim  hurriedly.  The  very  thought 
of  spending  any  more  money  gave  the 
two  a  pang. 

Mr.  Wells  smiled  pleasantly.  "Cer- 
tainly not,"  he  said,  "I'm  just  getting 
acquainted." 

"Oh!  My  name  is  Merrill.  This  is 
my  wife.  Mabel,  Mr.  Wells,  of  the 
Comstock  Wholesale  Grocery  Company." 

Mr.  Wells  lifted  his  hat  again  and  shook 
hands   with   Mabel. 

"Well,  you've  got  a  good  location, 
Mr.  Merrill.  This  business  can  be  made 
to  make  money,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  pair 
eagerly,  in  a  voice. 

"Yes,  indeed.  You've  been  in  the 
business  before,  Mr.  Merrill?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you.  You're 
starting  right."  He  glanced  approvingly 
over  the  spotless  store.  "I  actually 
thought  I  was  in  the  wrong  place  when 
I  entered." 

Mr.  Wells  smiled  again.  It  was  an 
interested,  brotherly  smile;  and  suddenly 
Jim  and  Mabel  began  pouring  out  to  him 
all  their  hopes,  fears  and  ambitions. 
They  needed  a  friend;  there  was  some- 
thing about  Wells  which  inspired  con- 
fidence. 

The  old  salesman  seated  himself, 
listened  attentively,  and  smiled  again 
at  the  finish.  Wells'  smile  had  sold 
many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 

"fm  glad  you  have  spoken  so  candid- 
ly," he  said  earnestly.  "I  seldom  give 
advice;  poor  policy.  But  you  have  asked 
for  it  and  have  given  me  your  confidence. 
I  shall  tell  you  what  forty-one  years  in 
the  business  has  taught  me. 

"The  first  thing  is  this'  You  have 
ventured  into  the  oldest,  honestest, 
manliest  business  in  the  world — the 
very  mother  of  supply  and  demand. 
History  will  show  you  that  the  greatest 
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business  men  of  to-day  got  their  prelim- 
inary training  in  a  comer  grocery. 
It's  a  good  school.  It  teaches  economy 
because  the  margins  are  small;  cleanliness 
because  it's  so  dirty;  accuracy  because 
its  details  are  innumerable;  industry 
because  it  requires  every  moment  of 
your  time.  It  brings  you  in  t6uch  with 
all  classes  of  humanity,  for  all  humanity 
must  live.  It  draws  from  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska  to  the  tea  plantations 
of  Ceylon;  from  the  sugar  plantations 
of  Cuba  to  the  date  groves  of  Africa. 

"Some  people  will  tell  you  that  any 
country  jake  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
can  start  a  grocery  store.  Any  country- 
jake  can  start  a  fight  with  Jim  Jeffries 
too.  Let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
business  on  earth  that  as  thoroughly 
brings  out  what's  in  a  man. 

"Go  m  to  the  average  groceryman. 
.\sk  him  what  he  knows  about  tapioca, 
for  instance.  'It's  ten  cents  a  poimd,' 
he'll  say.  '  But  where  does  it  come  from? 
Does  it  grow,  or  is  it  manufactured?' 
you  ask.    He'll  shake  his  head. 

" '  How  is  chocolate  prepared  for 
conuneroe?  Why  is  white  pepper  worth 
more  than  black?  What  is  rape  seed?' 
you  ask.    'Don't  know.' 

"  *  Do  you  know  that  if  you'll  throw 
a  handful  of  nasturtium  seeds  in  with 
those  pickles  that  the  seeds  will  collect 
all  the  sediment  and  leave  your  vinegar 
clear  and  your  jars  clean?  Do  you  know 
that  if  you'll  put  a  teaspoonful  of  gly- 
cerine and  a  quart  of  water  into  a  barrel 
and  shake  those  dry,  hard  prunes  up  in 
the  mixture  they'll  come  out  slick  and 
shiny,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it?' 
you  ask.  'Never  heard  of  such  things,' 
he'll  tell  you. 

"There's  the  history  of  your  average 
groceryman  in  a  nutshell.  He  doesn't 
know  his  Inisinrss. 

"Mr.  Merrill,  how  many  times  have 
you  stood  and  watched  some  skilled 
workman — a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter, 
a  plumber — and  wondered  at  his  know- 
ledge? And  if  he  answered  some  question 
of  yours  about  the  work  you  accepted 
his  statement  as  gospel.  Why?  Be- 
cause you  didn't  know;  and  because  you 
knew  it  was  his  business  to  know. 
Shouldn't  a  groceryman  know  more  than 
the  price  of  his  goods? 

"A  woman  wants  a  can  of  tomatoes. 


'Here's  a  fifteen  cent  can,  and  here's 
a  ten  cent  can,'  >ou  say.  'What's  the 
difference?'  she  asks.  'Those  of  the 
fifteen-cent  variety  are  whole,  the  others 
are  pieces.  Do  you  want  them  for 
stuffing  with  salad,  or  something  Uke 
that  ;  or  do  you  want  them  for  soup?' 

"For  soup,'  she  says. 

"Then  you  tell  her  that  the  ten-cent 
can  is  just  as  good  for  soup  because  the 
quality  is  the  same.  Don't  try  to  crowd 
the  more  expensive  whole  tomatoes 
on  her  when  she'll  only  chop  'em  up  for 
soup.  That  kind  of  salesmanship  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

"Find  out  what  your  customer  needs; 
and  there's  where  your  knowledge  comes 
in,  for  sometimes  he  doesn't  know  what 
he  needs.  When  you  have  found  it  out 
sell  him  that  and  no  more. 

"Take  the  trade  journals  and  study 
your  business.  Don't  throw  advertise- 
meats  in  the  waste  basket  without  having 
read  them.  Modem  advertising  is 
instructive.  Learn  from  the  traveling 
men;  their  business  it  to  teach  you. 

"Use  horse  sense.  If  you  call  on 
a  woman  and  find  her  cleaning  house 
talk  brooms,  mops,  soap,  scrubbing- 
brushes,  lye,  furniture  polish.  Don't 
talk  something  to  eat  which  will  take  her 
a  long  time  to  prepare. 

"You've  bought  well.  This  suburb 
is  growing.  Get  out  and  after  'em  early. 
Cut  expenses.  Your  man  Bill  is  honest, 
but  he'll  have  your  stock  in  the  garbage 
can  if  you  don't  watch  him.    Buy  close. 

"And  don't  be  afraid  to  buy.  Buy 
in  big  lots  and  get  prices.  There's 
not  a  salesman  in  this  territory  who 
would  intentionally  overload  you.  Don't 
tie  yourself  up  to  one  house;  make  the 
boys  work  against  each  other  for  your 
business.  Keep  wholesale  prices  at  your 
fingertips. 

"Well," — he  rose  and  extended  his 
hand, — "that's  more  than  I've  said  in 
a  week  at  one  time.  I'll  see  you  next 
Friday." 

"I — I  believe  we  are  out  of  Diamond 
X    laundry  soap,"   said   Jim   haltingly. 

"Let's  look  at  your  stock,"  said  Wells. 

"You  need,"  said  Wells,  opening  his 
order-book,  "a  twenty-five-case  assort- 
ment; and  I've  got  the  finest  twenty- 
five-case  deal  yet.  Listen  here:  "We'll 
say  ten  of  Diamond  X — that's  your  best 
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seller — ^two  of  White  Bubbles,  six  Red 
Crown,  three  Golden  Horn,  two  each 
of  Higgins'  Best  and  Yellow  Rose, 
both  toilet  soaps.  You  get  ninety  days' 
time,  and  the  deal  will  make  you  an 
extra  ten  per  cent." 

"But,  My  Lord! — twenty-five  cases!'' 

"Last  you  about  six  months." 

"That's  wrapping  up  about  a  hundred 
dollars  in  soap!" 

"And  you're  selling  it  every  day, 
and  your  one-hundred-dollar  investment 
is   making  you  an  extra  ten  dollars." 

Merrill  drew  a  long  breath.  "I'll 
risk  it,"  he  said.  "Now  Bill  said  we 
were  out  of  pearl  barley.  How  much 
is  it?" 

"Six  cents." 

"  Fifty  poimds  will  be  enough,  I  guess." 

"Divided  by  five,"  said  Wells  grimly, 
writing  "ten  pounds"  in  his  order-book. 

And  this  was  the  first  of  a  long  list 
of  orders  which  Wells  sold  to  the  Horse- 
shoe Grocery. 

Monday  of  the  second  week  Merrill 
started  soliciting  alone,  with  a  list  of 
addresses  and  a  price  memorandum  in 
his  pocket.  Gradually  he  overcame  his 
backwardness  in  what  he,  a  soldier, 
looked  upon  as  "hand-shaking." 

Competition  was  keen  among  the  gro- 
cerymen  of  the  Heights;  the  big  down- 
town price  cutters  were  to  be  fought  con- 
tinually. Merrill  kept  a  list  of  vacant 
houses  and  when  time  permitted  he 
would  drive  out  of  his  way  to  see  if 
they  had  become  occupied  over  night. 
He  got  many  new  customers  in  this 
way. 

In  three  months  the  sales  were  about 
fifty  dollars  a  day;  often  there  was  as 
high  as  twenty  dollars  in  the  cash  drawer 
at  one  time.  Bill  received  his  seven 
dollars  regularly  every  Saturday  night. 

Telephone  orders  were  coming  in 
during  the  forenoon  with  the  request  that 
they  be  delivered  at  once.  Merrill  con- 
sulted Wells;  they  decided  that  another 
horse  and  a  soliciting  wagon  would  have 
to  be  bought  so  that  Bill  might  deliver 
these  morning  orders  while  Jim  was 
soliciting. 

In  six  months  Jim  was  obliged  to 
telephone  to  Mabel  what  orders  he  had 
taken  when  half-way  over  the  route, 
so  that  she  might  have  them  put  up 
when   he   arrived   with   the   remainder. 


This  enabled  him  to  get  Bill  oflf  with 
the  regular  load  by  two  o'clock. 

They  worked  hard  and  happily.  Even 
Bill  caught  the  contagion  and  was  once 
apprehended  outright  in  cleaning  the 
refrigerator  without  orders.  The  sales 
book  showed  from  sixty  to  seventy 
dollars  a  day.  The  store  trade  was 
increasing.  The  soap  was  paid  for, 
sold  and  forgotten.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  invoiced  two  thousand  dollars, 
and,  though  there  was  no  money  in 
the  bank,  every  bill  was  paid. 

Then  one  day  Little  Jim  came  to  Uve 
upstairs.  His  price  was  a  hundred  dollars 
and  a  boy  to  take  Mabel's  place  at  four 
dollars  a  week.  But  who  could  be- 
grudge such  a  happy  little  "lump  of 
love,"  a  himdred  dollars  and  a  four- 
dollar  boy? 

Not  Mabel,  at  any  rate.  Her  young 
heart  was  so  full  of  living  and  loving  that 
there  was  no  room  to  begrudge  anybody 
anything. 

Jim  was  downtown  one  day.  As  he 
walked  along  Main  street  he  passed  a 
imiformed  sentry  pacing  back  and  forth 
before  the  entrance  to  the  U.  S.  recruiting 
office.  Jim  glanced  at  him  out  of  the 
tail  of  his  eye,  noted  the  neat  fit  of  the 
olive  drab  blouse,  the  close-cropped 
hair,  the  erect  carriage. 

The  sentry  wheeled  at  the  end  of  his 
beat,  looked  sharply  at  Jim,  halted  in 
his   tracks. 

"Big  Jim  Merrill,  er  I'm  a  liarl"  he 
roared. 

"Tincup    Sullivan!"    gasped    Jim. 

"Well,  Holy  Smoke! — what're  you 
doin'  here?  Wait— don't  tell  mel  I'll 
be   relieved   in   a   couple   of   minutes.'' 

They  sat  at  a  table  in  a  saloon  and 
drank  their  beer. 

"And  the  old  Tenth's  in  Riley,  you 
say?" 

"Yes,  and  old  'Bull'  Bell's  about  to  be 
made  major,  I  hear.  Fifteenth's  in 
the  Islands.  Twentieth's  in  Honolulu. 
Lord!  Lord! — remember  ole  Skinny 
Dix?  Got  a  bobtail  in  Sheridan.  Pell- 
man's  dead,  and  Mitchell's  dead.  Re- 
member the  little  recruit  that  bought  a 
dozen  roast  chickens  in  K.  C.  because  the 
waiter  said  chicken  was  too  rich  for  a 
soldier's  blood?  He's  rankin*  duty 
sergeant  in  M  Company." 
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Jim  was  reminiscent  as  he  rode  home. 
He  had  invited  Sullivan  to  dinner  the 
next  evening. 

Beer  had  never  been  in  their  home  until 
that  night.  Mabel  had  not  objected  for 
"just  this  once."  They  sat  up  until  a 
late  hour. 

After  Sullivan  left,  Jim  lay  in  bed 
staring  toward  the  ceiling. 

What  friends  had  he?  Who  would 
lend  him  the  last  dollar  with  a  smile? 
He  heard  the  rattle  and  roar  of  men 
embarking  on  a  transport.  He  smelled 
the  odor  of  stale  water-front  beer,  the 
pungent  smoke  of  a  campfire,  the  baking 
beans.  Across  a  dream  parade  ground 
floated  the  music  of  a  dream  bugle, 
sweet  and  clear  as  the  tinkle  of  icicles. 
A  dream  adjutant  appeared  and  called, 
"Battal-yon,  atten-s/ion!''  A  thousand 
bayonets  flashed. 

God!  how  he  longed  for  the  dash  of 
the  old  life,  disciplined  yet  care-free. 
For  the  happy-go-lucky  bunkics.  And 
he  was  tied,  tied,  tied  to  work  and  a 
woman! 

At  his  side  Mabel  slept  peacefully, 
the  child  nestling  to  her  young  breast. 

Why  had  he  saved  that  thousand 
dollars?  It  had  been  his  curse.  It  had 
made  him  a  hand-shaker,  toadying  to 
whimsical  housewives. 

The  work  didn't  worry  him — he  could 
work.  But  for  v/hat?  \\'ho  cared  for 
money?  What  Croesus  had  ever  paid 
his  tolls? — fifty  cents  for  a  paper; 
keep  the  chanire,  kid!  Money!  He 
laughed  scornfully. 

Too  much  work  and  no  play,  too  much 
wife  and  no  men  friends  had  been  Big 
Jim's  undoing.  And  now  he  wanted 
the  harsh,  exacting  life  as  he  had  never 
wanted^  an}^hing — even  Mabel. 

Trade  was  dull  next  day.  Bill  was 
slower  and  sloppier  than  usual.  Merrill 
reprimanded  him  harshly,  and  when 
Bill  sulked,  told  him  to  ''get  out  if  he 
didn't  like  it.''  Bill  sullenly  withdrew 
into  his  shell. 

Mabel  was  singing  when  Jim  w^ent  up 
to  lunch. 

"For  God's  sake  stop  it!"  he  cried 
irritably. 

She  looked  at  him  with  round  eyes. 
Then  she  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and 
went  silently  about   setting  the  table. 

Two  davs  later  Sullivan  entered  the 


store  with  another  unitormed  man  wear- 
ing the  chevrons  of  a  sergeant  of  infantry. 

"Oh,  Big  Jim,  look  who's  here!" 
Sullivan  shouted. 

Merrill  rose  from  the  box  of  dates  which 
he  had  been  sa\^ing  in  half.  "Skeeter 
Conway!"   he  cried.    "You  old  devil!" 

The  three  men  sat  behind  the  desk 
and  unearthed  many  a  long-forgotten 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Once  a  lady 
entered  whom  Jim  had  called  on  for  the 
first  time  the  day  before.  She  had  a 
large  family  and  was  a  high  liver;  the 
Grocers'  Bulletin  quoted  her  as  A-1. 
Jim  let  the  four  dollar  boy  wait  on  her. 
The  four-dollar  l:>oy  missed  the  sale  of 
a  five  dollar  clothes  wringer. 

"Well,  we  got  theater  tickets  for  to- 
nii^ht,"  said  Sullivan,  rising  at  la^t. 
"  \\  ere    countin'    on    you,    Big    Jim." 

At  dinner  Jim  announced:  "I'm 
goin'  to  the  theater  tonight." 

"But  the  baby,  Jim;  we  can't  take 
him,"  said  Mabel  wistfully. 

"I'm — er — goin'  with  Sullivan  and 
another  fella.  Conway's  his  name;  he's 
reenlisted  in  the  Tenth  and  is  on  his  way 
to   Riley."     Jim's   face   was  red. 

"Oh!"  Mabel  turned  quickly,  showing 
him  a  half-profile. 

He  looked  at  the  curving  line  over 
her  left  cheek  bone.  How  pretty  she 
was!  But  there  was  something  about 
that  cheek*  bone  which  was  pathetic. 
He  had  noticed  the  same  line  in  the  faces 
of  long-suffering  Mexican  women;  to 
him  it  had  spelled  the  brutal  history  of 
the  race.  And  here  it  was  in  the  face 
of  his  wife! 

He  rose  suddenly  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.    "I'll  not  go,  honey,"  he  said. 

"Sure,  Jim — go  ahead."  Her  brown 
eyes  smiled  through  wet  lashes.  "You 
want  to  be  with  your  friends  sometimes. 
But  I — 1  kind  o'  wanted  to  go,  dear 
\\'e've    only    been    once,    you    know.'' 

Only  once!  The  words  cut  him. 
Why,  he  had  taken  the  girl  for  just  this 
—  that  they  might  enjoy  life  together. 
How  had  he  got  on  the  wrong  track? 
— he  who  had  been  pleasure  seeking 
always  when  duty  was  over.  The  cursed 
grind  for  money  had  done  it!  Work, 
work,    work!     Save,    save! 

"We'll  take  little  Jim  over  to  Bill's 
mother  and  go,"  he  said.    "I'll  telephone 
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for  tickets  now;  1  can  square  it  with  the 
fellows  all  right." 

"No,  you  go  with  the  boys,  Jim. 
Some  other  time.  Little  Jim's  not  well 
to-night  ,anyway;  I  wouldn't  dare  leave 
him." 

He  could  not  understand  her;  he 
had  heard  nothing  before  of  the  baby's 
sickness. 

After  the  theater  the  three  went  to 
the  Palace  Cafe  and  had  oysters  and 
sparkling    burgundy. 

"Yes,"  said  Conway,  "old  Ralston's 
made  coin  in  that  restaurant.  He's 
served  in  a  dozen  outfits,  you  know, 
and  the  fellas  will  walk  ten  blocks  to 
spend  a  nickel  in  his  joint." 

"Wonder  if  he'll  sell,"  said  Jim 
thoughtfully. 

"  Dunno.  Why?  Would  you  buy  that 
restaurant?" 

"Yes,  I  would,  Skeeter.  I'm  gettin' 
tired  of  this.  Work,  work,  work  all  day 
and  no  one  to  chew  the  rag  with  or 
spend  a  dime  on  when  night  comes  I 
These  ain't  my  kind  of  people,  I  guess. 
I  don't  know  anything  but  soldiering, 
anyway. 

"Now  if  the  kid  and  me  had  that  little 
dump  in  'Frisco  we  could  make  almost 
as  much  as  we're  makin'  here,  and  I'd 
have  my  own  kind  of  people  to  drink 
a  glass  of  beer  with  and  be  sociable 
occasionally.  Say,  got  this  Ralston's 
address?" 

"You  c'n  put  it,  The  Comer  Restau- 
rant, near  The  Presidio;  that  ought  to 
get  him." 

Merrill  beckoned  a  waiter.  "Can  you 
get    materials  for  a  letter?"   he  asked. 

"Certainly,  sir;  certainly,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  waiter  mailed  the  letter  when  it 
was   written. 

"There,  that's  off  my  hands,"  said 
Merrill,  with  a  half-sheepish  grin. 
"Bring  us  another  quart  of  burgundy, 
waiter,   please." 

Four  days  later  he  handed  this  brief 
letter  to  Mabel  and  went  downstairs 
before  she  could  open  it: 

Yours  received.  I  will  take  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
cash  for  my  restaurant. 

Henry  Ralston^ 

Mabel    followed    him    down.    "What 
does   it  mean,  Jim?"  she  asked. 
''It  means  that  this  store  goes  on  the 


market  to-day,  and  that  when  it's  sold 
we  go  to  'Frisco  and  buy  that  dump, 
that's  what  it  means!" 

"Oh,  Jim,"  she  wailed,  "you  won't 
do   that!" 

"Won't  I?  Watch  me!  Fm  sick 
and  tired  of  this  eternal  *yer  ma'am! 
thank  you  ma'am!  come  in  again,  ma'am.' 
What  do  I  work  for?  Nothin';  that's 
what!     I'm  sick  of  it  all!" 

"Sick  of  me,  too,  I  guess,"  she  said, 
turning  away. 

"Yes,  sick  of  you  too!"  he  growled. 
Then  he  stamped  into  the  back  room  and 
discharged  the  four-dollar  boy  because 
he   had   spilled   molasses   on   the   floor. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  sell  the 
Horseshoe  Grocery  at  invoice;  and  in 
two  weeks  Merrill  and  his  wife  and  Little 
Jim  were  in  San  Francisco,  stopping  at 
an  expensive  hotel.  Mabel  had  cried 
a  great  deal  on  leaving:  the  "store" 
had  been  the  pride  of  her  life.  Jim, 
unfettered  at  last,  spent  lavishly  from 
his  four  thousand  dollars,  including  his 
wife  in  every  pleasure.  He  bought 
clothes  and  jewelry  for  her;  they  rode 
in  autombiles;  they  went  to  theaters  and 
expensive  cafes. 

But  Mabel's  pleasure  was  not  without 
its  thorn.  "We  mustn't,  Jim;  we 
mustn't!"  she  would  wail  at  each  new 
whim  of  her  husband's. 

"  We  must,"  he  would  cheerfully  retort. 
"  We've  lived  like  dogs.  We've  made  our 
little  pile — served  our  enlistment.  Now 
we're  goin'  to  spend  like  good  soldiers." 
Then  he  would  crush  her  in  his  arms 
and  kiss  her  lips. 

He  was  doing  it  all  for  her.  She  liked 
it;    she    was    human. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  they  had 
spent  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  took 
another  fifteen  hundred  to  buy  the  res- 
taurant. It  had  taken  three  hundred 
to  move  their  household  goods  and  pay 
the  first  month's  rent  of  a  rather  pre- 
tentious flat. 

Merrill  paid  his  cook  sixty  dollars  a 
month,  his  waiter  thirty.  He  had  added 
to  the  fixtures  a  new  hundred-dollar 
cash  register;  he  sat  behind  this  and 
attended  to  the  business. 

He  was  happy  now.  The  very  breath 
of  the  service  was  all  about  him.  At 
any  time  he  might  look  through  the  front 
window  and  see  a  hundred  uniformed 
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men  on  the  street.  There  were  always 
a  half-dozen  or  so  in  his  place,  eating 
or  talking  with  him. 

But  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  was 
ordered  to  Jefferson  barracks;  the  men 
of  the  Thirteenth  owed  Big  Jim  three 
hundred  dollars.  Of  this  he  collected 
thirty  dollars  by  letter.  The  Sixth 
Field  Battery  moved  to  Fort  Sheridan, 
owing  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
He  collected  ten  by  letter.  Men  in 
the  post  owed  him,  but  did  not  pay. 
"Big  Jim's  a  good  fellow;  he's  not  in  a 
hurry/'  was  their  motto. 

But  Big  Jim  was  in  a  desperate  hurry. 
He  owed  the  cook  for  last  month's 
salary,  and  the  cook,  never  having  been 
a  soldier,  was  threatening.  Jim  made  a 
trip  into  the  post  and  spoke  to  the  cap- 
tains of  the  men  who  owed  him.  The 
captains  reprimanded  the  men,  which 
did  not  pay  the  cook. 

Jim  pawned  his  watch  and  paid  the 
waiter,  himself  putting  on  the  apron. 
Mabel  now  sat  behind  the  cash  register. 
Little  Jim  sat  on  the  floor  and  pulled 
a  U.  S.  belt  buckle  around  with  a  string. 
Happy-go-lucky  soldiers  who  owed  Big 
Jim  tossed  Little  Jim  toward  the  ceiling. 

The  crash  came.  The  cash  register 
was  sold  to  pay  the  cook,  who  immediate- 
ly left.  X  Mabel  went  into  the  kitchen 
in  his  place. 

They  worked  harder  than  ever  now. 


from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night. 
Mabel  stifled  her  sobs  and  lay  very  still 
in  bed,  so  that  Jim  might  not  know 
that  her  aching  legs  would  not  let  her 
sleep. 

One  night  just  before  closing  time  she 
dropped,  unconscious,  across  the  hot 
range.  Jim  entered  the  kitchen  just  in 
time  to  save  her  from  burning  to  death. 
He  telephoned  for  a  doctor,  got  a  cab 
and  took  her  home. 

The  restaurant  was  not  opened  next 
morning;  the  Uttle  cook  was  sick,  tossing 
in  delirium,  moaning  over  and  over  that 
the  "amonds"  must  be  hidden  in  a  bin. 
Jim  listened  heart  brokenly.  Little  Jim, 
wide-eyed,  sitting  on  his  knee. 

That  afternoon  this  telegram  was 
flashed  over  the  wire: 

U.  S.  Reoniiting  Offiee, 
San  Fnuioiaoo,  Gal. 
Amo0  M.  Bell.  Capt.  10th  Inf.. 

Com'd  Co.  N,  Fort  Riley,  Kane. 
Sir:— James  Merrill,  dischVd  Co.  N.   10th   Inf.,  mar- 
ried.    Requests  permission  reenlist  Co.  N,  10th  Inf. 
Resp'ct., 
Robt.  B.  Halstead.  Capt.,  10th  Oar^  R.  0. 

The   answer   came: 

Fort  RilflT,  Eaai. 
Robt.  B.  Halstead,  Capt.  10th  Oav.. 
R.  C.  San  Fiandsoo,  Cal. 
Sir: — Permission  granted  James  Merrill,  married,  reeo- 
list  Co.  N.  10th  Inf.  Respectfully, 

Amos  M.  Bell,  Capt..  10th  Inf.,  Com'd'gCo.  N. 

And  there  was  one  for  Merrill: 

Corporalcy  open.     Expect  promoted  major  soon.  ShslI 
see  about  sergeant-majorship. 

Amos  M.  Bell,  Capt.,  10th  Inf.,  Com'd'g  Go.  N. 

To  my  mind  there  is  a  va5?t  difference 
between  the  "quitter"  an;;  the  groover. 
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Maria  of  the  Springs. 


Alfred  D,  Robinson, 


Maria  Moro  sat  under  the  shade  of  a 
Cottonwood  near  her  grandmother's 
adobe  at  Warner's  Hot  Springs  and  the 
changing  expressions  that  passed  over 
her  bronzed  face  showed  that  her 
thoughts  were  alternately  pleasant  and 
disagreeable.  She  was  only  fourteen 
yet  her  figure  was  that  of  a  developed 
woman,  so  much  so  that  it  looked  almost 
matronly  in  her  quite  American  calico 
dress.  Her  blue  black  hair  was  gathered 
in  a  puffed  roll  round  her  head  and  the' 
backs  of  some  pinchbeck  combs  shone 
out  from  it.  When  the  pleasant  thoughts 
came  her  white  teeth  showed  and  her 
whole  face  was  distinctly  good  to  look 
on,  in  fact  she  was  a  comely  Indian  girl, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  she  should 
have  a  lover:  she  had  two. 

Jesus  Gonzales,  her  grandmother's 
choice,was  an  Indian  through  and  through, 
who  clung  to  the  customs  and  dress  of 
his  race  with  fanatical  zeal.  For  an 
Indian  he  was  thrifty  and  had  become  a 
man  of  property.  His  ranch  in  the  hills 
yielded  fruits  and  vegetables  in  due 
season  and  a  band  of  cattle  and  horses 
wore  his  brand  on  their  flanks.  His 
wife,  a  year  since  buried  in  the  little 
churchyard  set  in  a  canyon  with  the 
everlasting  hills  looking  down,  her  grave 
marked  by  a  plain  wooden  cross  that 
already  had  swung  over  to  one  side, 
had  in  her  time  helped  towards  Gon- 
zales' prosperity.  Day  after  day  she 
had  toiled  at  household  duties,  in  the 
garden,  or  weaving  baskets  which  found 
a  ready  sale  among  the  tourists,  and  all 
her  mother  love  had  been  lavished  on  the 
only  child,  a  boy,  who  was  just  reaching 
man's  estate  as  she  passed  to  her  well 
earned  rest  in  the  earth's  bosom.  For 
her  son  Francisco  she  had  by  constant 
prayer  and  entreaty  with  his  father 
obtained  an  education  at  the  Govern- 
ment Indian  School,  and  there  he  learned 
with  the  three  R's  to  adopt  the  ways 
of  the  whites  and  despise  those  of  his 
father  and  the  Indian  people. 


At  the  school,  too,  he  had  met  Maria, 
and  it  was  of  him  she  was  thinking 
when  her  teeth  showed  through  parted 
lips  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  soft 
light  under  the  cottonwood  trees. 
Though  Francisco  thought  he  despised 
his  father,  he  feared  him  as  he  feared 
nothing  else,  so  his  meetings  with 
Maria  were  stolen  ones,  and  they  dared 
hardly  let  their  thoughts  stray  into  the 
future. 

That  morning  the  grandmother  had 
said  to  Maria:  "When  the  acorns  are 
ripe  for  the  harvest  then  shall  Jesus 
Gonzales  take  thee  home  to  his  cabin." 

And  Maria  had  gone  to  her  seat  in 
the  shade  with  the  thought  that  it  was 
now  the  middle  of  summer  and  Francisco 
and  she  had  no  plan  to  escape  the  grand- 
mother's dictum.  Tomorrow  her  elderly 
suitor  would  ride  over  from  his  ranch, 
he  would  bathe  in  the  hot  sulphur  water 
and  then  come  and  sit  and  look  at  her 
with  those  mysterious  eyes  that  seemed 
to  make  a  summary  of  all  her  charms 
and  label  them  Ws.  He  would  say 
very  little  and  his  few  words  would  be 
to  the  grandmother,  not  to  her.  It 
was  an  ordeal  she  had  schooled  herself 
to  bear  in  silence,  though  at  times  her 
breast  with  rapid  rise  and  fall  showed 
the  tempest  that  raged  inside.  To-day 
she  felt  that  she  couldn't  stand  it  any- 
more, with  the  awful  climax  of  the 
wedding  so  close  at  hand.  She  longed 
for  Francisco,  she  would  make  Wm 
fly  with  her  anywhere,  so  long  as  it 
freed  her  from  the  fate  of  becoming 
his  father's  wife. 

As  she  sat  trying  to  form  some  plan 
a  friend  of  Francisco's  rode  up  and 
having  assured  himself  that  they  were 
not  observed,  slipped  a  note  into  her 
hand  and  passed  on  with  a  "Buenos 
Dias."  The  touch  of  that  small  piece 
of  paper  gave  Maria  courage  and  hope. 
Down  in  the  wash  house  by  the  stream 
she  read  the  letter,  just  a  few  lines. 
"The  old  man  will  be  with  you  to- 
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morrow  by  noon,  but  he  must  leave 
before  dark  to  attend  to  business  at 
San  Ignacio.  I  will  be  with  you  when 
the  moon  rises  by  the  big  rock  you  know 
of. — Francisco." 

The  clouds  cleared  from  Maria's  sky, 
she  returned  to  the  cabin  in  such  a 
cheerful  mood  that  the  old  dame  looked 
at  her  with  surprise  for  she  had  said  to 
herself  wheA  she  announced  the  time 
for  the  marriage:  ** Maria  won't  like 
it  now  but  later  on  she  will  understand 
it  was  best." 

That  night  Francisco  sat  with  his 
father  at  home.  They  were  outside 
the  house  under  a  vine  arbor.  The 
moon  had  been  up  for  an  hour  and  its 
light  showed  up  certain  features  of  the 
mountain  landscape  and  put  those  in 
shadow  into  deeper  gloom.  The  air 
was  like  wine  and  the  least  sound  seemed 
to  travel  on  and  on  forever.  The  elder 
man  pulled  at  a  com  cob  pipe,  the  one 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  he  allowed 
himself,  while  his  son  rolled  cigarette 
after  cigarette  with  deft  fingers,  burned 
them  out  with  three  or  four  long  pulls 
till  the  ground  around  was  littered  with 
the  yellow  paper  ends. 

For  an  hour  they  sat  in  silence,  then 
Jesus  turned  and  looked  at  his  son. 
*' Francisco,"  he  began,  *'your  mother 
was  a  good  woman,  a  fine  worker,  baskets 
like  hers  have  been  made  by  no  Indian 
hereabouts.  This  home  is  lonely  and 
ill  kept  since  we  carried  her  to  the  church- 
yard yonder  and  the  priest  said  a  mass 
for  her  soul." 

He  stopped  and  his  gaze  seemed  to 
be  following  the  flight  of  his  wife's  soul 
up  among  the  stars,  then  it  came  back 
to  Francisco.  "You  have  never  been 
so  good  a  son  as  your  mother  was  a  wife. 
That  cursed  school  has  made  you  forget 
your  people  and  their  ways.  What  good  . 
to  you  or  me  is  your  writing  and  your 
reading?  You  work  less  than  you  play. 
Play  poker  with  the  white  man.  Spend 
your  money  on  fancy  clothes.  Drink 
and  gamble.  Are  at  home  but  one  night 
in  the  week  and  then  when  you  have  no 
money.  I  have  borne  with  your  ways 
for  your  mother's  sake,  for  she  was  a 
good  woman  and  a  worker  as  I  have 
said..  Your  play  time  is  over  now. 
Before  three  moons  have  risen  and  waned 
I  shall  bring  a  young  bride  home,  and 


thou  must  go.  To  my  ears  have  come 
many  a  tale  that  tell  me  the  white  man 
cares  nothing  for  the  marriage  bond  if 
he  look  on  a  woman  with  the  eye  of 
desire,  and  thou  art  a  white  man  in  all 
but  skin.  My  bride  to  be  is  young  and 
comely.  She  is  Maria  of  The  Hot  Springs, 
and  when  she  comes,  thou  goest  to  re- 
turn no  more." 

Francisco  knew  of  his  father's  inten- 
tions towards  Maria  but  had  counted 
on  her  coming  being  his  going.  He 
merely  started  another  cigarette  and 
said  nothing.  His  father  looked  at 
him  fixedly.  "Do  you  hear  and  under- 
stand, before  three  moons  you  must  find 
another  camping  ground?"  "I  hear/' 
replied  Francisco.  "Well,"  said  his 
father,  "you  can  take  the  buckskin 
horse,  you  have  your  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  I  give  thee  the  big  roan  st^er  to 
sell  for  what  you  can.  Take  both  when 
you  wish;  and  be  gone  by  the  time  I 
have  set.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
I  shall  go  to  the  Springs  to-morrow 
morning  and  spend  the  night  at  San 
Ignacio."  Jesus  got  up  and  went  into 
the  house. 

The  next  day  Jesus  paid  his  vmi  at 
the  Springs.  Every  time  he  came  he 
looked  at  Maria  with  a  more  possessory 
eye.  To-day  he  found  her  more  pleasing 
to  look  at  even  than  usual,  her  eyes 
were  not  so  veiled,  her  mouth  was  not 
so  set,  and  she  smiled  at  him  as  he  took 
his  leave.  Surely  she  was  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  being  his.  He  rode  towards 
Ignacio  in  a  pleasant  mood  and  forgot 
whispers  he  had  heard  of  another  and 
younger  lover  for  Maria.  He  wouldn't 
think  of  that  talk  with  the  priest  when 
the  holy  man  had  suggested  that  Maria 
was  too  young  to  be  his  wife,  and  re- 
marked on  the  virtues  of  a  faded  widow 
of  thirty-five  with  three  children.  No! 
^laria  should  be  his,  should  cook  his 
meals  and  await  his  homecoming,  per- 
haps bear  him  a  son  who  shouldn't 
go  to  that  school  to  be  spoiled  like  Fran- 
cisco. He  rode  into  San  Ignacio  as  the 
moon  came  up. 

At  the  same  moment,  Francisco  was 
urging  the  buckskin  to  his  best  pace  as 
he  neared  the  Springs.  Just  before  he 
reached  the  settlement  he  pulled  up 
his  mount,  got  down  and  examined  the 
road  where  the  trail  led  ofif  over  the  hiD 
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to  San  Ignacio.  He  chuckled  as  h® 
stooped  over  a  hoof  mark  and  said  to 
himself:  "The  old  man's  gone  all  right, 
there's  the  mare's  track  going  up  the 
hill." 

Getting  back  in  the  saddle  he  skirted 
the  cluster  of  adobes  on  the  South  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  entered  a  clump  of 
oaks,  where  by  a  huge  granite  boulder 
Maria  stood  waiting  for  him.  He  slid 
from  the  saddle  into  her  arms,  and  the 
buckskin  wandered  off  to  a  clearing  as 
if  he  realized  he  were  de  trop. 

The  setting  for  this  lover's  meeting 
was  ideal.  Giant  oaks  with  great  gnarled 
trunks  and  branches  that  seemed  like 
spread  protecting  arms,  the  tinkling  stream 
at  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  slope,  with 
its  winding  band  of  trees,  a  little  meadow 
to  one  side  in  which  the  buckskin  was 
now  grazing,  beyond  the  horse  one  big 
black  live  oak,  and  then  the  towering 
mountain  peaks  rising  as  it  seemed 
almost  to  the  stars.  The  lovers  walked 
around  the  big  rock  to  where  another 
monster  block  leaned  against  the  first 
one,  making  a  tiny  cave,  the  floor  all 
covered  with  dead  leayes.  Into  this 
they  crept  and  sat  with  arms  entwined. 
Both  of  them  were  too  eager  to  talk  to 
spend  much  time  in  exchanges  of  lovers' 
currency,  and  Maria  putting  a  brown 
hand  on  Francisco's  knee  blurted,  "Oh, 
Francisco!  Your  father  is  going  to 
marry  me  in  October,  grandmother  told 
me  to-day.  You  must  take  me  away. 
I  won't  marry  him.  If  you  love  me 
let  us  go,  go  tonight" — and  she  began  to 
sob. 

"Courage,  Maria!  I  know,  father  told 
me  last  night  and  I  have  been  thinking, 
thinking  ever  since.  Now  listen  to  me 
carefully." 

The  moon  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
the  buckskin  stood  in  its  light  satisfied 
with  grazing,  but  Francisco  and  Maria 
still  talked  in  the  hole  of  the  rocks. 
At  last  they  came  out  and  with  a  parting 
embrace  Francisco  walked  to  his  horse, 
tightened  the  girth,  jumped  into  the 
S£uldle,  and  loped  off  into  the  night. 
Maria  went  home,  down  the  stream, 
her  white  teeth  showing  in  the  darkness, 
and  she  hummed  as  she  went  as  if  all 
her  troubles  were  past. 

Two  da3rs  afterwards  Maria's  grand- 
mother raised  the  village.    Maria  was 


not  to  be  found,  she  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  evening  before  when  she  clean- 
ed up  after  the  family  meal.  Two 
days  more  spent  in  scouring  the  neigh- 
borhood and  continual  conclaves  of  the 
.Indians  of  the  Springs,  still  no  Maria, 
and  to-day  Jesus  Gonzales  was  coming 
to  see  her. 

He  came  and  heard  the  story  of  her 
disappearance,  then  he  questioned  every- 
one that  might  throw  light  on  the  matter, 
but  couldn't  suggest  an3rthing.  He 
took  up  his  quarters  with  the  grand- 
mother, he  asked  her  if  Maria  had  other 
lovers  and  learned  that  she  and  his  son, 
his  son  Francisco,  had  been  accounted 
such  in  months  past,  but  had  not  been 
seen  together  for  some  time.  He  knew 
that  for  the  past  two  da>s  Francisco 
had  been  at  home,  showing  unwonted 
diligence  about  the  place.  Finally  after 
three  days  of  useless  search  and  inquiry 
he  went  home,  to  find  that  in  his  absence 
Francisco  had  tended  chores  with  a 
care  he  had  never  before  exhibited.. 
Though  he  ascribed  his  son's  mended 
way  to  a  desire  to  obtain  a  revocation 
of  the  sentence  of  banishment  he  had 
pronounced,  his  heart  softened  a  trifle 
towards  him,  and  he  choked  back  a 
bitter  speech  he  had  on  his  tongue  when 
they  met. 

For  a  week  the  father  and  son  lived 
together  and  the  latter  continued  on 
his  good  behavior.  Reports  still  failed 
to  give  any  news  of  Maria  and  Francisco's 
bettered  behavior  made  his  fatlier  al- 
most reconciled  to  her  loss.  One  morning 
Francisco  saddled  his  horse  saying  he 
would  ride  the  range  and  look  after  the 
cattle  and  horses.  After  he  was  gone 
Jesus  sat  thinking  pleasantly  of  his  son 
and  suddenly  he  had  a  desire  to  know 
whether  he  had  done  anything  with  the 
steer  he  had  given  him.  Acting  on  this 
idea  he  went  to  the  corral  and  got  his 
mare  and  started  off  into  the  hills  in 
the  wake  of  Francisco.  He  found  the 
horses  in  an  oak  grove  and  noted  the 
arrival  of  a  sorrel  colt.  Down  in  a 
damp  spot  were  the  cattle,  and  notice- 
able for  his  size  among  them  grazed  the 
big  steer.  He  was  glad  he  was  there, 
just  why  he  didn't  stop  to  think,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  turning  home  when  he 
saw  Francisco  as  he  disappeared  going 
up  a  heavily  wooded  canyon,  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  only  sure  spring  of  water  on 
his  range. 

By  this  spring  was  a  Httle  cabin  he 
had  occupied  when  he  was  first  married 
and  punched  cattle  for  another,  and 
which  he  had  half  kept  in  repair, 
from  some  feeling  of  sentiment.  The 
sight  of  Francisco's  retreating  form 
revealed  to  him  an  unsuspected  interest 
in  his  son's  doings;  he  wanted  to  know 
why  he  was  riding  where  he  was,  and  the 
Indian  desire  to  trail  awoke  in  him. 
He  turned  back  as  if  returning  home, 
but  directly  he  passed  over  a  rise  he 
started  for  the  cabin  by  another  route. 

Before  reaching  the  crest  overlooking 
the  site  of  the  cabin,  he  dismounted  and 
tied  his  horse,  then  on  foot  and  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  trees,  descended 
the  slope. 

At  the  bottom  he  saw  the  buckskin 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  door  of  the  cabin 
stood  half  open.  His  curiosity  was  now 
fully  aroused  and  noiselessly  he  glided 
to  the  back  of  the  one  room  hut  where 
he  knew  was  a  knob  hole  in  a  board, 
in  the  act  of  going  through  which  he 
had  killed  a  rattlesnake  on  his  last 
visit.  Reaching  his  point  of  vantage 
he  put  his  eye  to  the  hole  and  directly 
started  away,  while  the  muscles  on  his 
neck  and  face  knotted  with  the  effort, 
to  suppress  any  emotion  that  might 
make  known  his  presence.  Steadying 
himself  he  looked  again,  and  this  is 
what  he  saw. 

On  the  rough  table  was  a  simple  but 
ample  meal  ,and  enjoying  it  to  the  fullest 
sat  Francisco  and  Maria,  who  gazed 
at  one  another  with  lovelit  eyes.  The 
cabin  showed  other  signs  of  occupation, 
the  bed  in  the  comer  had  been  replenished 
with  fresh  boughs,  and  some  boxes  of 
crackers  .and  canned  goods  were  on  a 
shelf  by  the  fireplace. 

Jesus's  instinct  said, "  Kill  them  both," 
and  time  and  time  again  he  half  drew 
his  revolver  from  his  belt.  But  he 
always  pushed  it  back  and  kept  on  look- 


ing. Finally  he  backed  out  as  he  had 
come  and  reaching  his  horse  rode  home. 
All  the  rest  of  the  day  he  sat  lost  in 
thought,  except  when  he  went  to  the 
corral  and  removed  the  travel  miarks 
from  his  mare.  He  never  spoke  nor 
looked  at  Francisco  that  evening,  and 
the  next  morning  still  in  silence  he  saddled 
up  and  rode  off. 

Toward  evening  he  reached  Banning 
and  went  to  the  priest's  house  and  asked 
for  an  interview,  which  was  granted  at 
once.  After  the  usual  greetings  Gonzales 
said:  "You  know  I  was  going  to 
marry  Maria  Moro  and  you  tried  to  dis- 
suade me.  You  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  I  now  know  that  my  son  Fran- 
cisco loves  Maria  and  she  loves  him. 
You  will  go  to  Francisco,  he  is  at  my 
house,  and  say  to  him  that  I  know  all, 
that  I  followed  him  yesterday.  That  for 
his  mother's  sake  I  forgive  him  and 
approve  his  marriage  with  Maria,  and 
I  give  him  as  a  free  gift  my  home,  my 
land,  my  cattle  and  my  horses,  and  I 
ask  him  to  live  there  decently  like  an 
Indian  and  not  a  white  man.  You  will 
celebrate  the  marriage  at  once.  Tell 
Francisco  that  I  am  gone  on  a  long 
journey,  but  some  day  I  shall  return  and 
wish  to  hold  his  children  on  my  knee. 
That's  all."  And  he  rose  hastily  and 
left  before  the  surprised  priest  could 
detain  him. 

The  priest  fulfilled  his  trust,  Francisco 
and  Maria  were  married  and  the  former 
became  a  good  Indian  and  his  children 
played  under  the  grape  arbor.  But 
Jesus  Gonzales  never  returned.  Who 
shall  say  what  made  this  close  Indian 
give  up  everything,  young  bride,  worldly 
goods,  and  still  more,  revenge,  to  a  son 
whom  he  had  despised  and  a  woman 
who  had  tricked  him?  Did  he  see  him- 
self and  his  young  bride  again  as  he 
gazed  through  tlmt  knothole  in  the 
cabin  on  Francisco  and  MariaT  But 
why  speculate  on  such  an  unfathomable 
problem  as  the  workings  of  the  human  ^ 
heart? 
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A  Corner  in  Pompano  Bait. 

By  Mary  H,  Coates. 


Pedro — or  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
beach,  the  "bait  man," — had  finished 
his  noon  meal  of  reheated  tamale,  dry 
bread  and  black  coffee.  He  lighted  a 
cigarette,  blew  out  several  deeply  satis- 
fying piiffs  of  smoke;  then,  with  the 
cigarette  deftly  secure  between  two 
fingers  of  his  open  hand,  he  reached 
that  hand  up  and  took  down  from  a 
shelf  a  printed  leaflet  of  tide  tables. 

Pedro's  vocation  depended  mainly 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  ocean;  he 
supplied  fish  bait  at  wholesale  rates  to 
the  anglery  depot  on  the  White  Pier 
at  Santa  Monica;  perishable  goods  which 
the  proprietors  of  the  anglery  distributed 
in  small  quantities  with  fiinancial  gain 
to  themselves  to  anglers — crack  sports- 
men, amateurs,  citizens  of  town,  tourists 
—anyone  that  chanced  to  need  bait 
while  patronizing  the  fishing  at  that  part 
of  Santa  Monica  Bay  coast  line. 

For  several  weeks,  now,  the  fishing 
had  been  very  good — perch  of  several 
species,  were  running  within  reach  from 
the  pier;  and  "yellow-fin"  in  lesser 
numbers,  also  "surf,"  (whiting,)  and 
occasionally  a  "  croaker."  The  bait  used 
was  principally  the  "sand  crab," — a 
denizen  of  the  surf-washed  sand  beach, 
a  crab  by  classification;  in  appearance, 
a   bluish   inch-long   oval. 

Pedro  reaped  this  marine  harvest  of 
bait  by  sifting  the  sand.  His  sieve 
was  a  yard  of  quarter-inch,  galvanized 
screen  wire,  turned  up  six  inches  on  the 
lower  edge,  moimted  upon  a  wooden 
frame  to  which  was  attached  two  long 
handles. 

While  Pedro  was  studying  the  tide 
card — a  perfimctory  pursuit;  he  knew 
the  figures  perfectly — he  smoked  in- 
dustriously. 

"Time  to  go  crabbing?"  asked  his  old 
mother,    with    casual    solicitude. 

"Si,  Madre,"  he  agreed,  glancing  from 
the  tide  card  to  the  clock.  He  must 
get  himself  into  his  crabbing  suit.    This 


operation  meant  removing  his  shoes  and 
hose  and  exchanging  his  overalls  for 
a  semi-bath  garment — a  pair  of  his  last 
year's  threadbare  wool  trousers  which 
his  mother  had  abbreviated  to  knicker- 
backer  length  by  running  the  scissors 
through  them  at  the  knee-bend. 

The  bait-man  made  the  necessary 
substitution  in  his  apparel,  then  he 
added  an  article,  apparently  needless, 
obviously  important,  a  gay  handkerchief, 
which  he  tied  with  great  fastidiousness 
into  a  sailor  knot  imder  his  chin.  Pedro 
shouldered  his  crab  sieve,  hooked  the 
handle  of  a  wicker  market  basket  and 
the  strap  of  a  wire  pail  over  the  sieve 
handle  and  started  off.  But  instead 
of  going  down  Flecknel  street  toward 
the  ocean,  he  turned  directly  away 
from  the  crab  beach;  crossing  the  trolley 
way,  he  walked  onward  two  blocks. 
As  he  neared  the  second  comer  he  began 
singing  La  Paloma,  softly,  yet  giving 
to  the  plaintive  melody  a  joyous,  sig- 
naling   accent. 

He  ceased  his  singing;  eye  and  ear 
were  directed  toward  a  house  that  was 
almost  hidden  under  a  blossoming 
bougainvillea  vine.  His  face  grew 
sober.  No  girlish  voice  from  within 
the  house  had  repeated  his  song;  and 
there  was  no  glimpse  of  a  white  shirt 
waist  and  plaid  skirt.  Instead,  appeared 
a  stolid  face  framed  with  hair  heavily 
streaked  with  gray,  and  a  stout  figure 
clad  in  rusty  black. 

"Senora  Amaya,"  Pedro  accosted  her 
deferentially. 

"Ah — you,  Pedro,"  she  greeted  him 
cordially.  "Antonia?  Eh  I  She  al- 
ready go  to  the  beach," — with  signi- 
ficant emphasis  repeating,  "Antonia  and 
the  muchacho." 

Though  to  Flecknel  street  society, 
Antonia's  mother  was  simply  Mrs. 
Amaya  whose  husband  worked  on  the 
railroad,  and  Pedro's  mother,  that  poUte 
old  Spanish  woman  whose  son  caught 
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the  fish  bait, — those  two  housewives 
themselves  observed  the  ethics  of  a 
distant  era:  memoried  sanctity  of 
aristocratic  Hneage,  and  for  their  children 
— the  regime  in  vogue  in  their  own 
girlhood;  the  discipline  of  the  vigilant 
chaperone.  There  were  no  cozy** court- 
ing corners"  in  the  Amaya  cottage; 
and  Antonia  knew  naught  of  eucalyptus- 
shaded  Lovers'  Lane,  or  of  moonlit 
strand  uncharted  by  parental  attendance. 

Ah,  no.  But! — with  seaside  resorts 
stretched  along  the  street  car  line  down 
the  southward  bayside  like  beads  on 
a  string,  and  with  the  mammas  and  their 
babes  disporting  on  the  sands  from  dawn 
to  dusk — one  should  relax  a  leetle  with 
the  growing  girl.  There  was  no  harm 
in  permitting  Antonia — always  with  her 
small  brother — to  go  to  the  beach  and 
and  sit  watching  while  Pedro  sifted  for 
the  crabs;  and  to  walk  with  him — and 
the  muchacho — to  the  White  Pier  to 
deliver  the  crabs  and  return  home. 

Pedro  accepted  Senora  Amaya's 
message — Antonia  had  gone  to  the  beach; 
he  tilted  his  old  gray  felt  in  a  courteous 
adieu  and  wheeled  to  seaward.  Antonia 
might  have  waited.  He  frowned 
slightly.  If  a  fellow  would  make  any- 
thing at  crabbing  he  must  sift  at  the 
proper  time — later  every  day.  The  bait 
man  looked  ofF  in  the  direction  of  the 
White  Pier,  with  its  moving  throngs — 
women,  children  and — men! — and  his 
frown  deepened. 

At  the  troUeyway  his  progress  was 
barred  by  a  passing  car;  but  Pedro  did 
not  halt.  Unconsciously  turning  a  left 
angle,  he  walked  along  the  track  toward 
Ocean  Park.  He  began  singing  La  Pa- 
loma  and  his  expression  indicated 
pleasant      thoughts.  Something— a 

glimpse  of  an  auto  veil  upon  the  head 
of  a  passenger  on  a  car  had  set  him 
thinking   about   gifts   for   Antonia. 

On  Antonia's  birthday  a  year  and  a 
month  ago,  he  had  given  her  a  shawl, 
silk — his  mother  had  advised  him  in 
the  selection  of  the  material — long 
fringe,  red — the  richly  cool  and  sedate 
red  of  the  bougainvillea  blooms  over 
her  home,  a  tint  that  shaded  wondrously 
the  purplish  gloss  of  her  hair. 

He  smiled  appreciatively.  Antonia 
was  clever  I  Though  she  had  renounced 
the  old-time  Spanish  fashion  of  wearing 


a  shawl  over  the  head  and  shoulders, 
she  had  utilized  the  gift — draped  even 
more  artistically  than  that  auto  veil 
of  the  passenger  on  the  car.  Antonia 
twisted  it  around  her  throat,  the  fringe 
ends  swaying  fascinatingly  over  her 
shoulder  and  imder  her  chin. 

This  year  his  gift  to  her  was  a  white 
parasol — how  black  her  eyes  danced 
under  it! — one  of  the  new  kind,  with 
huge,  strong  handles,  a  staff  for  one's 
feet  through  the  yielding  sands. 

Pedro  was  still  singing  La  Paloma, 
but  his  voice,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
joyous  state  of  his  thoughts,  was  giving 
rein  to  the  melancholy  of  the  written 
music.  Suddenly  he  ceased  his  song 
and  looked  upward.  The  arched  sign 
of  the  Hollister  street  pier  loomed  large 
above  his  head.  He  muttered  an  epithet. 
His  face  flushed  angrily.  Provoked  was 
he,  that  his  witless  feet  had  traveled 
toward  a  magnet  of  hate. 

Yet  he  looked  ahead  toward  the 
housetops,  all  alike,  those  roofs,  but  his 
mind's  eye  saw  one  in  particular:  and 
the  picture  beneath  it — a  porch,  a 
hammock — 

*'He  has  a  hammock,  of  course — the 
blue-eyed,  old  swell!"  he  muttered, 
using  an  adjective  signifying  age  though 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  The 
Blue-Eyed  was  as  young  in  manhood's 
years  as  he  himself. 

Pedro  hastened  as  fast  as  was  possible 
with  his  dangling  crab  kit  to  the  foot 
of  Flecknel  street.  His  eye  swept  the 
near  strand  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of 
Antonia.  As  he  crossed  the  wide 
Beach  Walk,  his  keen  vision,  traveling 
on  to  the  White  Pier,  descried  the  fami- 
liar plaid  skirt,  the  white  of  a  parasol 
and  tassely  silk — bougainvillea  red! 
going  up  the  pier  steps. 

He  sighed  lugubriously.  Antonia  had 
not  waited  for  him  even  on  the  beach! 
The  bait  man  walked  disconsolately 
down  until  the  water  reached  nearly 
to  his  knees.  He  paused  for  an  incoming 
wave,  and  dropped  the  sieve.  The  in- 
rushing  wave  stirred  up  the  sand;  the 
outgoing  wave  filled  his  sieve  and  also 
emptied  it  of  all  fine  particles,  leaving 
in  it  the  scattered  larger  pebbles  bits 
of  broken  shells  and  the  catch  of  crabs. 

Gently  the  bait  man  pinched  the 
crate  one  by  one,  dropping  tte  "aoR 
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shelled" — those  that  had  recently  cast 
their  hard  carapace — into  the  wire  pail 
swinging  from  a  strap  over  his  shoulder. 
He  worked  industriously  but  automati- 
cally. 

He  looked  toward  the  White  Pier  and 
scowled.  "If  Antonia's  mother  had  been 
here  with  us  on  that  day  when  we  first 
met  The  Blue-Eyed,  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs  would  not  have  come 
about,"  he  told  himself.  And  for  a 
second,  Pedro,  utterly  forgetful  of  the 
truth  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
within  the  year  he  had  secretly  rebelled 
against  the  twentieth  century  mild  rule 
of  chaperonage— Pedro  ardently  sighed 
for  the  stringent  times  of  his  mother's 
girlhood. 

A  month  ago — the  day  on  which 
Antonia  had  first  used  the  white  parasol! 
— ^The  Blue-Eyed  had  come  into  their 
world.  Pedro  was  crabbing  here  as 
usual,  the  while  he  whistled  or  sang, 
flinging  the  glad  bars  over  the  breakers 
to  Antonia,  who  with  the  muchacho, 
sat  on  the  sand.  Along  came  the  fellow 
— inquisitive  of  mind,  talkative  of  tongue. 
What  was  this  sport — this  search  through 
the  breakers?  asking  of  Pedro,  then  on 
shore,  pouring  the  contents  of  the  wire 
pail  into  the  market  basket.  Crabs! 
Pedro  had  obligingly  explained.  (He 
had  made  the  same  answer  many  times 
before  to  others;  these  explanations 
sometimes  dropped  a  coin  into  his  wire 
pail.)  Crabs;  the  bait  man  continued 
his  definition — a  professor  once  told 
him  that  they  were  "Hippa  analoga, 
etc.  Fish  bait?  Up  at  the  White  Pier, 
the  fishing;  very  fine  sport.  And  The 
Blue-Eyed  had  listened  with  kindling 
interest,  then  he  looked  speculatively 
along  the  Beach  Walk,  tossed  a  coin  into 
the  wire  pail  and  sauntered  toward  the 
row  of  fishing  rods  which  dangled  over 
the  pier  rail. 

With  sorrow  Pedro  recalled  that  chance 
meeting.  Ah,  if  he  had  not  spoken  so 
enthusiastically  about  the  utility  of 
the  sand  crab,  probably  The  Blue-Eyed 
would  not  have  appeared  on  the  beach 
the  next  afternoon,  armed  with  the  latest 
in  tackle  and  in  need  of  fishing  bait! 
and  waiting  until  Pedro  came  out  with 
a  pailful  of  erabs  to  be  deposited  into  the 
basket;  nor  have  talked  to  Antonia — 
fishing  talk! — while   his  eyes,   amused? 


mocking?  were  they? — took  in  the  bait 
man's  bare  legs.  Thus  it  had  begun; 
and  progressed,  and  every  day  the  tide 
a  little  later  and  Pedro  later  with  the 
crab  sieve:  One  must  cast  the  sieve 
when  the  tide  commanded!  And — 
presently  Antonia  had  suggested  to  Pedro 
that  she  go  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  White  Pier — she  and  the  small 
brother — and  wait  there  for  him,  sitting 
with  the  mothers  and  the  children — so 
amusing!  Pedro  had  yielded;  and  now  I 
— lest  he  forfeit  Antonia's  beach  outing, 
he  dare  not  appeal  to  the  Higher  Court 
at  her  home. 

** Pedro!  I  say!" — the  cheery  voice 
of  The  Blue-Eyed  cut  into  the  bait  man's 
re  very.  "Pass  me  out  some  bait,  will 
you."  With  the  request  was  a  silver 
quarter,  tossed  neatly  into  the  crab 
sieve. 

"I  got  no  bait."  Pedro  retorted,  in 
brazen  defiance  of  the  plainly  exposed 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  "Smith,  he 
got  'em;  go  to  Smith  for  your  bait. 
There,  your  money!" — flinging  the  coin 
out    upon    the    wet    sand.    "Take    it." 

"O  don't  bother  about  a  small  thing 
like  that! — and  The  Blue-Eyed,  whistling 
gaily,  strode  on  toward  the  White  Pier 
and — Antonia! 

Assiduously  Pedro  combed  the  sea; 
but  from  the  tail  of  one  eye  he  "  located" 
the  coin  and  watched  a  wave  race  up 
the  strand.  The  wave  receded.  The 
coin  had  disappeared.  But  the  bait 
man  could  find  it  by  dropping  the  sieve 
a  time  or  two  in  the  next  high  wave. 
"  No — I  won't!  I  don't  want  his  money!" 
Then  he  grinned.  "The  Blue-Eyed  pay 
something — three  prices  for  his  bait  this 
day! — thinking  of  the  submerged  coin 
and  of  the  price  of  bait  at  the  anglery. 

The  bait-man  had  collected  the  amount 
of  his  order  for  crabs  for  the  day.  He 
waded  out,  gathered  up  the  basket  with 
its  load  of  squirming  bluish  ovals,  and 
went  home  to  exchange  his  wet  garments 
for  dry  clothing  and  footwear.  The  he 
carried  the  bait  to  the  White  Pier. 
While  waiting  for  his  basket  again, 
Pedro  turned  to  seek  Antonia.  She  was 
conversing  with  The  Blue-Eyed.  The 
inherent  gentleman  within  Pedro's 
breast  hesitated  to  interrupt  their  con- 
versation. He  leaned  idly  upon  the 
guard     rail,     while    waiting    Antonia's 
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pleasure,  and  looked  wonderingly  down 
the  coast  line. 

Miles  and  miles  they  stretched — the 
new  seaside  resorts.  He  had  never 
ceased  to  marvel  at  the  strange  devices 
ever  springing  up  for  captivating  pleasure. 
This  was  the  land  of  his  birth — but 
what  ingenuity  the  American  possessed! 
given  a  little  lumber  and  nails,  paint 
and  canvas,  lo — Pedro's  eye  ran  along 
the  sand — 'horse-shoe"  piers  and  "T" 
piers,  domed  swimming  pools,  bump- 
the-bump,  baby  railroads  and  what  not. 

His  gaze  rested  longest  upon  a  strange 
creation — two  sierra  peaks — San  Jacinto 
in  summer,  San  Bernardino  in  winter 
joined  to  a  framework  of  wood — it 
might  be  the  framework  of  a  ten-storj^ 
building  skidded  down  into  the  surf-line 
and  anchored  there,  and  binding  in  and 
out  through  the  canvas  mountains  and 
the  lattice  of  wood,  a  baby  train.  The 
whole  suggested  to  Pedro  the  substantial- 
ity of  the  tamale  and  the  delectable 
lightness  of  a  cream  soda. 

Pedro  had  once  indulged  in  that  ex- 
citing trip.  Afterwards,  he  concluded 
that  he  had  only  half  enjoyed  it.  The 
laughing  shrieks,  the  delighted  screams 
of  the  girl  passengers  that  had  "fellows" 
with  them.  Indeed,  so  abrupt  were 
some  of  the  descents  that  an  escort  might 
be  pardoned  if  he  slipped  an  arm  around 
her  waist.  And  then,  near  the  end  of  the 
trip — a  timnel.  Oh,  the  rapturously 
scareful  dark  of  that  tunnel! 

Pedro  looked  at  the  canvas  sierras 
and  made  a  resolution;  but  he  said 
nothing  about  it  to  Antonia  on  their 
way  home  from  the  White  Pier.  The 
next  day  at  about  mid  afternoon,  he 
had  occasion  to  go  out  upon  his  front 
porch.  His  seaman's  critical  eye  covered 
the  ocean.  Then  he  uttered  a  short 
ejaculation.  That  water — the  color — 
blue  yet  not  blue;  gray  that  was  not  gray, 
but  the  one  muddied  with  the  other! 
— a  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  the 
pompano! 

From  force  of  habit,  he  noted  the 
line  of  anglers  along  the  White  Pier. 
Ah,  those  fellows  would  be  glad.  Already 
he  had  heard  some  of  them  complaining 
of  the  monotony  of  the  present  sport; 
and  others  had  sighed  aloud  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  iridescently  shining,  buttery  little 
pompano.    Smith   had    blandly   bluffed 


their  complaints;  he  controled  the  supply 
of  bait,  but  he  couldn't  comer  the 
appetites  of  the  fishes. 

The  next  moment  the  bait-man's 
respiration  slackened.  Bait!  Pompano 
fishing  called  for  shark  flesh  bait.  And 
the  supply  on  hand  at  the  anglery  was  very 
small.  Pedro  knew  this  fact,  because  he 
had  heard  the  pardners  speaking  about 
it  only  the  day  before.  One  of  them 
had  remarked  that  there  wasn't  a  half- 
pound  of  it  in  the  shop;  the  other  had 
placidly  answered  that  it  didn't  matter. 
The    present    sport    was   good. 

So?  They  knew — and  hadn't  given 
him  any  orders  for  morel  Pedro's 
breath  came  quaveringly.  Then  his  eye 
swiftly  measured  an  airline  up  coast  to 
the  Japanese  wholesale  fishery  camp 
several  miles  beyond  the  Long  Wharf. 
He  wheeled  about  and,  while  rushing 
through  the  house,  flung  a  command  at 
his  mother: 

'  Quick — give  me  to  eat — any  old 
thing!"  When  he  returned  from  the 
shed,  he  was  rolling  up  two  grain  bags 
and  tying  them  with  a  yard  of  rope. 
While  his  mother  was  bending  over  the 
stove,  he  extracted  from  its  hiding 
place  their  little  hoard  of  ready  money, 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

Pedro,  the  constitutionally  slow,  ate 
his  food  with  surprising  celerity;  a  few 
mouthfuls — and  away  with  the  roll  of 
bags  to  a  car  boimd  for  the  Long  Wharf. 
At  the  rock  embankment  he  dropped 
from  the  car.  He  hastened  down  hill 
and  through  the  miles  of  dust  and  sand 
to  the  Japanese  village.  Here  he  waited 
impatiently  for  the  incoming  boats. 
Then  followed  a  session  of  bargaining, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  yielded  up  his 
coin;  in  return  he  got  all  the  shark  that 
might  come  in  during  the  next  twenty 
four  hours. 

His  treasure  carefully  stowed  into 
the  two  grain  bags,  and  slimg  over  his 
shoulders,  Pedro,  almost  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  his  load,  plodded  back 
through  sand  and  dust  and  up  the  em- 
bankment to  the  car  track;  yet,  the'trip 
had  not  seemed  long;  his  mind  had  been 
engrossed  in  doing  a  sum  in  arithmetic. 
Shark  meat  purchased  at  one-and-one- 
half  cent,  and  sold  at  four— perhaps 
five  cents. 

When  his  car  neared  the  White  Pier, 
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Pedro  looked  ahead  and  saw  a  flag 
at  the  mast  upon  the  anglery — ^the  flag 
that  informed  all  the  angling  world  that 
the  pompano  had  come  and  were  biting; 
yet  the  bait-man  remained  in  his  seat 
until  the  car  reached  Flecknel  street. 
He  deposited  his  load  upon  the  front 
steps  of  his  home,  and  bade  his  mother 
to  watch  it  closely.  And  he  scarcely 
heard  his  mother's  babbled  query — 
had  he  gone  loco?  and  did  he  know  that 
someone  from  the  White  Pier  had  come 
up  for  him  and  returned.  The  bait- 
man  heeded  not;  he  was  dressing  again, 
this  time  in  his  best  clothes,  his  Sunday 
suit,  white  shirt  and  tie,  long,  flowing, 
red,  the  color  of  a  ripe  tomato. 

Up  to  the  cars  again,  without  a  murmur 
paying  double  fare  on  his  load;  and  the 
despite  the  heft  of  the  bags  upon  his 
back,  Pedro  assumed  a  swaggering  air 
as  he  strode  down  the  pier. 

"Hi!  Pedro!" — excitedly  sang  out 
Smith.  "Where  in  canopy' ve  you  been. 
We  need  bait — shark.  The  pompano 
have  come  in;  theyVe  biting  like  sixtyl 
That  fellow  in  the  gray  sweater  hauled  in 
half  a  dozen  at  a  lick  while  his  bait 
lasted — we  hadn't  a  half-pound  on  hand. 
We  sent  a  man  on  a  motorcycle  to  the 
Jap's  camp  and  got  nothing;  they're 
out  of  shark.  Here,  take  this  tackle 
and  try  to  catch  a  little  shark  or  two 
right  away — do,  Pedro.  We've  'phoned 
to  the  other  places — all  out;  no  shark. 
And,  whew  I  look  at  the  fishermen  com- 
ing for  pompano!" 

Pedro  tenderly  eased  down  his  load. 
He  stood  erect.  "  What  you  pay  to-day 
for  shark  bait,  Mr.  Smith?"  His  tone 
was  magnificently  independent. 


"Pay?  The  dickens!  Don't  stop  to 
argue  about  pay.    Get  the  goods." 

"I  have  the  goods,  Mr.  Smith,  here 
by  me."  Pedro's  enunciation  was  de- 
liberate.   "What  you  pay?" 

Smith's  eyes  bulged.  A  glad  light 
broke  over  his  face  as  he  untied  a  bag. 
"Shovel-nose! — the  best  kind!"  he  ex- 
claimed in  gratified  tones.  "Where'd 
you  get  'em,  Pedro?" 

Pedro  waved  his  hands  widely  but 
noncommunicatingly.   "  What  you  pay?" 

"You've  been  to  the  Japs!"  Smith's 
laugh  was  a  trifle  jerky.  "What's  your 
price,  Pedro,  spit  it  out!  You've  cor- 
nered the  shark  meat,  all  right."  Fol- 
lowed a  brief  session  of  bargaining. 
Pedro  got  his  own  price. 

Nonchalantly  the  bait-man  accepted 
the  silver  coins  which  Smith  poured  into 
his  hands,  his  eyes  flickering  toward 
The  Blue-Eyed  who,  tackle  in  hand, 
was  standing  near  Antonia,  but  casting 
anxious  glances  at  the  bait  depot.  Pedro 
let  his  gaze  roam  southward  to  the  canvas 
sierras  and  the  tiny  railway;  then  he 
noted  the  cherry  red  of  Antonia's  lips, 
and  he  thought  of  the  rapturously  dark 
tunnel. 

He  walked  boldly  over  to  Antonia. 
"I  don't  go  crabbing  this  afternoon," 
he  said  to  her,  and  grasping  the  small 
brother's  hand.  "If  we  hurry,  Antonia," 
— nodding  toward  the  street  car  line — 
"we  can  catch  the  next  car."  Opening 
a  palm,  he  exposed  the  shark  money, 
and,  with  a  sweep  of  his  head  toward  the 
canvas  sierras  concluded,  "I  guess  we 
ride  all  afternoon  on  this.  Come  on, 
Antonia." 


^ — ^ 
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Charles  Amadon  Moody. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

By  William  E,  Smyihe 


The  death  of  Charles  Amadon  Moody 
comes  as  a  shock  to  a  wide  public, 
for  he  was  very  well-known  in  the 
most  influential  circles  of  California 
life. 

He  had  lived  here  only  about  a  dozen 
years  and  he  has  left  us  in  the  prime  of 
vigorous  manhood,  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  live  more  in  a  few  years 
than  many  do  in  a  lifetime,  and  he 
was  identified  with  many  channels  of 
activity. 

As  the  guiding  spirit  of  old  "  Out  West 
Magazine"  for  a  number  of  years — first 
as  assistant  then  as  chief — he  contributed 
very  materially  to  the  enrichment  of 
our  literature,  not  only  by  his  own 
occasional  ^tings,  but  yet  more  by 
the  encouragement  of  other  writers. 

His  book  reviews  were  perhaps  the 
most  luminous  work  of  the  kind  ever 
done  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  a 
genuine  lover  of  books  and  had  a  way  of 
grasping  the  meat  of  them  that  few 
can  master.  He  would  read  two  or  three 
ordinary  books  between  two  suns, 
beside  transacting  a  day's  business  at 
his  desk  and  writing  lucid  and  searching 
reviews  of  what  he  had  read. 

Few  newcomers  from  the  East  have 
been  so  completely  illuminated  by  the 
optimism  of  our  western  spirit,  or  able 
to  throw  themselves  with  such  joyous 
abandon  into  the  full  tide  of  our  western 
life. 

He  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  move- 
ment conducted  by  the  Promotion  Com- 
mittee at  San  Francisco.  His  soul  ans- 
wered the  call  of  the  West,  and  this 
movement  appealed  to  him  as  a  practical 
means  of  guiding  new  hosts  to  the  wide 
unoccupied  lands  and  engaging  them  in 
the  work  of  making  homes  and  institu- 
tions. 

In  like  manner  he  took  a.  strong  part 
in  building  of  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
which  brought  together  at  San  Francisco 
a  large  proportion  of  the  brains  and 
civic  pride  of  the  state. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Good 
Government  movement  in  Los  Angeles, 
taking  a  heavy  part  of  the  work  in  the 


Gates  campaign  and  the  three  fights  of 
Mayor  Alexander. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship,  he 
was  not  only  a  pioneer,  but  one  of  the 
earliest  officers  and  contributed  power- 
fully   to    its    successful    establishment. 

I  think  I  may  say  quite  deliberately 
that  the  mind  of  Charles  Amadon  Moody 
was  in  general  respects  the  most  brilliant 
I  have  ever  known.  It  seemed  to  have 
the  quality  of  the  X-Ray — it  penetrated 
to  the  bones  of  any  subject  to  which 
it  was  directed.  He  saw  instantly, 
he  saw  clearly,  and  if  you  saw  diflferently 
it  was  rare  indeed  that  logical  analysis 
failed  to  find  you  in  error. 

His  learning  was  considerable,  his  in- 
formation on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
immense.  He  absorbed  knowledge  on 
every  hand  as  the  earth  takes  in  the 
rains.  Mentally  he  was  equipped  for 
almost  any  task  in  life,  for  he  had  great 
talents,  sharpened  by  study  and  ex- 
perience, and  his  ability  was  many- 
sided  to  a  degree  that  is  rare  indeed. 
Like  many  others  engaged  in  the  fierce 
struggle,  he  expected  to  have  time 
later  to  do  the  things  best  worth  while, 
and  in  the  meantime  his  duty  lay  in 
business — in  mining.  But — the  Pale 
Horse  and  his  Rider! 

I  cannot  say  how  we  loved  him  I 
That  is  for  our  private  hearts,  but  this 
must    be   said : 

He  was  a  great,  tender  soul,  too  big 
to  shut  a  single  human  being  out  of  his 
consciousness  or  his  consideration.  Sin- 
cerely did  he  say  with    Walt    Whitman: 

'*I  will  have  nothing  that  all  cannot 
have  the  counterpart  of  on  the  same 
terms.'* 

He  felt  he  belonged  to  the  universe. 
\\  hatever  he  had  was  yours  as  much  as 
his.  He  believed  the  race  is  yet  to  be 
free.  His  creed  was  the  very  best  thing 
he  knew,  though  it  may  have  just  come 
to  his  knowledge.  His  religion  was 
doing  all  the  good  within  his  reach, 
and  he  expected  to  go  on  doing  it  forever. 
He  had  no  fear  of  life  and  no  more  fear 
of  death.  He  was  serene  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  fellowship  with  the  Eternal. 
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Editorial. 


Those^pessimists  who  profess  to  see 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Huntington  interests 
in  the  Pacific 
Significance  of  Electric    Railway 

Pacific  Electric  Deal,  by  the  Harriman 
interests,  an  end  to 
electric  railway  development  in  Southern 
California,  are,  we  think,  due  for  an 
agreeable  change  of  mind  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  now  being  planned 
an  almost  complete  transformation  of 
the  steam  lines  of  Southern  California 
into  electric  roads.  This  change,  it  is 
understood,  will  concern  all  lines  of 
road  now  controlled  by  the  Harriman 
interests  and  it  will  be  managed  not  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  but  by 
the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company. 
Instead  of  stopping  electric  railway 
development,  the  change  of  ownership 
will  bring  about  the  greatest  electric 
railway  era  that  Southern  California 
has  ever  known. 

To  understand  the  situation  thoroughly 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Harri- 
man interests  have  had  half  of  the  stock 
of  the  Pacific  Electric  for  a  number  of 
years.  Not  a  mile  of  road  could  be 
constructed  since  that  time  without  their 
consent.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  takes  a  two  thirds  vote  of  stockholders 
to  issue  bonds.  Since  the  Harriman 
interests  have  been  concerned  in  the 
Pacific  Electric,  the  Company  has  built 
the  Covina  line,  the  Glendora  line  and 
the  Santa  Ana  line;  the  road  along  the 
beach  from  Long  Beach  to  Balboa  has 
been  completed,  and  every  bit  of  re- 
building and  improvement  has  had  the 
sanction    of    the     Harriman     interests. 

There  were  differences  between  the 
Huntington  and  the  Harriman  interests, 
but  these  did  not  concern  the  general 
policy  of  expansion.  Most  of  the  trouble 
centered  in  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  handling  the  sale  of  lands  ahead  of 
railway  construction.  There  were  im- 
mense profits  in  these  operations,  and 
the  question  as  to   who  should  secure 


these  benefits  was  always  a  pressing  and 
a  trying  one. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  it 
has  been  well  understood  among  the  inner 
circle  of  men  who  make  their  head- 
quarters in  the  Pacific  Electric  building, 
that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Huntington 
would  come  about  at  a  time  deemed 
wise  by  both  the  Harriman  and  Hunting- 
ton interests.  The  deal  for  the  change 
was  begun  at  least  that  long  ago,  and  it 
was  practically  consummated  last  spring. 
The  recent  meetings  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  which  the  announcements  of  the 
change  were  made,  were  only  to  bring 
about  the  closing  of  the  final  details. 

Further  than  this,  the  acquirement 
of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  by  the 
Harriman  interests  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  which  steam  roads  all  over  the 
country  have  adopted.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  steam  road  managements 
th^t  electric  railroading  has  come  to 
stay,  and  that  for  short  haul  work  there 
is  nothing  in  economy  and  efficiency 
equal  to  it.  The  New  York  Central 
management,  as  an  example,  has  become 
heavily  interested  in  electric  lines,  and 
to-day  not  a  steam  locomotive  approaches 
within  twenty  five  miles  of  New  York 
over  that  road. 

On  this  coast  the  Harriman  interests 
are  developing  one  of  the  finest  electric 
systems  in  America  around  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Berkeley  and  this  enter- 
prise may  be  said  to  be  only  fairly  begun. 

The  question  now  arises:  "What  of 
Southern    California?'* 

We  expect  to  see  steam  road  after 
steam  road  transferred  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  the 
Pacific  Electric  for  alteration  from  steam 
to  electric  lines. 

We  expect  to  see  every  bit  of  short  haul 
work  in  this  section  of  California  done  by 
electricity. 

We  expect  to  see  the  tong  haul  work, 
such  as  traffic  to  the  east  and  north  done 
by   steam,    but    the   electric    lines    will 
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be  used  to  feed  these  through  lines, 
both  with  passengers  and  freight. 

We  expect  to  see  the  smoky  steam 
switch  engine  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Los 
Angeles  and  in  other  points  of  impor- 
tance. 

And  we  expect  to  see  these  things 
within  three  to  five  years  everywhere  in 
Southern  Caliofrnia. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  the 
electric  road  has  come  to  stay,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
American  transportation.  The  railroads 
know  this,  however.  They  know  that 
they  could  not  stop  electric  railroad 
development  if  they  would;  and  they 
would  not  if  they  could. 


319,198. 

Of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  Los  Angeles 
A  Million  showed  the  greatest  per- 

in  1920.  centage     of    growth    in 

the  decade  from  1900 
to  1910.  The  rate  of  increase  was  over 
200  per  cent,  for  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1900  was  only  a  trifle  over 
100,000. 

And  the  enthusiasts  of  the  city,  who 
number  according  to  the  census  319,1^8, 
are  talking  gravely  of  sending  the  popu- 
lation to  a  million  by  1920.  Most  of 
this  increase  they  expect  to  come  from 
immigration,  some  of  it  will  come  by 
consolidation,  and  possibly  a  fair  share 
by    the    Rooseveltian    method. 

The  next  material  increase  ,however, 
will  come  by  consolidation,  for  at  the 
present  time  Los  Angeles  has  two  big 
propositions  in  hand  which  make  con- 
solidation, in  some  form,  with  the  outlying 
districts,    an   imperative   necessity. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  water  problem. 
Los  Angeles  has  coming,  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  a  supply  of  20,000 
miner's  inches  of  water  from  Owens 
River.  The  city  to-day — the  city  of 
319,198  people  plus  transients — ^uses 
about  one  eighth  of  this  amount  of  water. 
It  appears  that  if  the  city  sells  water  to 
any  one  living  outside  of  the  corporate 
limits,  the  municipal  corporation  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
public  service  corporation;  and  that 
water  can  be  demanded  by  any  one  along 
the  line  of  the  aqueduct  from  Owens 


River  to  Los  Angeles.  There  is  a  remedy 
for  this — it  is  in  creating  a  new  munici- 
pality which  will  be  exceedingly  loose 
in  its  organization  excepting  as  to  the 
management  of  its  water  department, 
and  in  another  particular  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  The  ideal  system  is  that 
of  the  borough  form  of  government, 
leaving  to  the  various  boroughs  entire 
control  over  their  local  and  police  affairs. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Los 
Angeles  desires  no  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  places  like  Pasa- 
dena and  Long  Beach,  nor  do  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  desire  the  participation 
of  these  cities  in  the  affairs  of  what 
is  now  Los  Angeles.  Consequently  the 
government  must  be  a  loose  one  except 
as  to  water — and  one  other  particular. 

This  exception  is  in  the  management  of 
electric  power.  Here  the  lines  must  be 
strictly  and  tautly  drawn.  At  the  present 
time  the  public  service  corporations 
which  are  supplying  Los  Angeles  with 
electricity  are  furnishing  a  total  of  about 
60,000  horse  power.  The  Owens  River 
aqueduct,  in  its  fall,  can  be  made  to 
develop  about  120,000  horse-power— 
double  that  which  the  city  is  using. 
This  energy  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
city  and  made  useful  for  perhaps  five 
years,  not  only  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  first  completing  the  aqueduct,  but 
because  there  is  still  a  bond  isuue  to 
float  before  the  generating  works  can  be 
erected. 

In  the  meantime  the  call  upon  the 
Los  Angeles  power  companies  for  more 
electrical  energy  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  twenty  per  cent  per  year.  These 
companies  have  been  threatened  with 
the  possible  competition  of  a  separate 
distributing  system  to  be  installed  by  the 
municipality,  and  with  this  threat 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  companies, 
they  will  be  at  their  wits'  ends  to  pro- 
vide for  the  demand  for  energy  sure  to 
be  made  on  them  before  the  Owens  River 
power  is  available.  Representatives  of 
the  local  power  companies  have  been  in 
conference  with  the  city  authorities 
asking  that  some  definite  policy  be 
adopted  by  the  city  so  that  the  companies 
may  know  what  to  expect.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  seven  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles   who    are    likewise    charged    with 
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drafting  the  measures  which  the  city 
will  need  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.  This  will  include  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  lines  of  the  city  and 
county,  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs 
within  the  city  and  county,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  is  to  govern 
the  distribution  of  power  and  water  with- 
in the  new  and  greater  city. 

However  much  a  certain  element 
within  the  city  may  desire  that  the  muni- 
cipality go  into  the  business  of  distribut- 
ing electricity,  it  appears  nearly  certain 
from  financial  reasons,  that  the  city  will 
not  undertake  to  build  a  distributing 
plant  and  go  into  competition  with  the 
companies.  The  reason  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  city  officials  to  engage  in 
this  enterprise  is  that  the  city  is  heavily 
burdened  with  debt  incident  to  the 
construction  of  the  aqueduct.  Then 
there  are  lessons  in  municipal  lighting 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experiment  in 
Pasadena  which  has  not  been  altogether 
a  happy  one.  The  probable  solution  of 
the  question  is  that  the  city  will  become 
a  wholesaler  of  power,  selling  it  to  six 
or  seven  customers,  and  in  return 
fixing  the  charge  which  these  wholesalers 
can  place  against  the  ultimate  consumer. 
It  has  already  been  recognized  that  it 
is  impossible  to  purchase  the  distributing 
plants  of  the  three  large  power  companies, 
without  taking  over  as  well  their  generat- 
ing plants,  and  this  the  city  is  financially 
unable  to  imdertake  at  this  time,  even 
supposing  it  would  be  willing  to  embark 
in  such  a  large  enterprise. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  consolidated  city  will 
go  as  far  east  as  the  San  Gabriel  river, 
will  include  the  entire  San  Fernando 
water-shed,  and  all  of  the  district  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  city.  If  these 
boundaries  are  fixed,  the  population  of 
Los  Angeles — the  greater  city — will  not 
be  far  from  half  a  million  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  not  yet  received  the 
returns  from  the  census,  but  this  figure 
will  be  found  to  be  not  far  from  wrong. 
That  will  make  Los  Angeles  by  at  least 
75,000    the    largest    city    in    CaUfornia. 

And  the  future?  A  one  hundred  per 
cent  growth  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
considering  the  tracts  of  land  that  will 
be  turned  into  orchards  and  gardens  with 
the  coming  of  the  Owens  river  water. 


It  is  not  unreasonable  considering  the 
number  of  immigrants  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  to  California  direct  from 
Europe  when  the  Panama  canal  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  not  imreasonable  consider- 
ing the  recent  marvelous  growth  of 
Southern  California,  the  advertising  it 
has  received  and  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  direct  the  constant- 
ly flowing  tide  toward  the  west. 


Trades  union  organizers  who  have 
come  to  Los  Angeles  from  the  outside 
at  frequent  intervals 
Wage  Earners  in  the  past  ten  years, 
as  Home  Owners  have  labored  with  all 
their  might  and  main 
in  the  manner  that  has  built  up  organiza- 
tions elsewhere,  and  who  have  seen 
union  after  union  disintegrate  and  lose 
virility  at  the  first  shock  of  war,  have 
apparently  never  yet  learned  why  Los 
Angeles  is  such  a  poor  field  for  militant 
unionism.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
reason  it  out  to  their  satisfaction — but 
they  do  not.  Giving  full  value  to  the 
struggle  which  is  waged  for  the  open  shop 
by  the  Los  Angeles  *' Times''  and  by  the 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, there  is  still  another  and  most 
potent  reason  why  the  average  Los  Ange- 
les workingman  does  not  propose  to  g"* 
on  strike. 

It  is  that  he  owns  his  own  home. 

Statistics  have  never  been  gathered  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  home  owning  habit 
among  wage  earners.  One  of  the  large 
building  companies  places  it  at  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  workingmen,  including 
the  unmarried  men  who  have  yet  to 
develop  ambitions  to  become  property 
ownei*s. 

Another  authority  places  it  at  sixty 
per  cent;  another  places  it  at  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  married  men. 

Not  five  per  cent  of  the  working  men 
of  San  Francisco  own  or  ever  expect  to 
own  their  own  homes. 

With  the  San  Francisco  wage  earner 
it  is  a  case  of  room  somewhere  and  eat 
elsewhere,  or  he  may  be  a  boarder.  If 
business  slackens,  he  is  ready  and  willing 
to  move  to  some  fairer  pasture.  If  he 
is  married,  as  a  relatively  small  percentage 
are,  he  lives  in  a  rented  flat,  or  in  a  rented 
cottage  out  on  the  hills;  he  is  a  fixture 
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nowhere.  He  has  few  ties  to  bind  him 
to  any  locality. 

The  Los  Angeles  wage  earner  on  being 
asked  to  join  a  union  does  so  from  two 
or  three  motives  entirely  different  from 
loyalty  to  the  "cause.''  He  may  do  so 
to  escape  being  worried;  he  may  do  so, 
thinking  that  if  he  should  by  any  chance 
go  to  another  city,  a  card  will  be  a  handy 
thing  to  have  in  his  pocket;  the  notion 
that  there  is  an  unending  struggle  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  labor  to  raise 
wages  and  capital  to  keep  them  down, 
does  not  occur  to  him,  because  in  the 
main  he  is  a  land-owner,  and  is  thus  on 
the  road  to  being  a  capitalist  himself. 
Most  trades  unions  have  not  advanced 
in  the  scale  to  the  point  reached  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
an  organization  that  arbitrates  and  does 
not  strike,  and  when  the  outside  organizer 
deems  a  Los  Angeles  union  ready  for  a 
strike  for  higher  pay,  the  majority  of 
members  remember  that  they  stilll  have 
payments  to  make  on  "that  house." 
Self  interest,  and  the  desire  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  what  Henry  George  calls 
the  "unearned  increment  of  land"  weigh 
more  heavily  in  the  scale  than  orders  to 
go  out  on  strike. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  appreciate  what  this  ten- 
dency of  Los  Angeles  workingmen  to 
own  their  own  homes,  has  meant  in  the 
past  as  a  conserver  of  the  industrial 
peace  of  the  city.  As  long  as  a  man 
can  get  a  house  and  lot  by  paying 
$100  down  and  "the  balance  like  rent," 
he  is  very  prone  to  join  the  noble  army 
of  the  land-owners;  and  when  he  is  a 
land-owner,  he  thinks  more  than  a  dozen 
times  before  he  jeopards  his  interest  in 
the  property  that  he  is  buying,  and 
follows   any   union   leader. 

It  is  a  common  assertion  of  the  trades 
union  leaders  of  San  Francisco  that 
wages  are  lower  in  Los  Angeles  than  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  only  way  to  equal- 
ize conditions  between  the  cities  is  to 
unionize  the  city  where  wages  are  lowest. 
It  may  be  that  the  wages  are  nominally 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day  lower 
in  Los  Angeles  than  in  San  Francisco, 
but  on  the  other  hand  in  reality  they 
are  higher.  The  Los  Angeles  wage  earner 
receiving  a  trifle  less  in  money,  has  his 
own  home  on  which  he  is  paying  perhaps 


$25  per  month  as  a  permanent  invest- 
ment; the  San  Francisco  wage  earner 
of  the  same  class  may  be  paying  more 
for  a  cottage  or  a  flat,  which  he  never 
expects  to  own,  and  never  can  own. 
One  lives  on  a  fifty  foot  lot  and  has  a 
garden;  the  other  is  cramped  in  a  closely 
built  city.  In  the  long  run,  which  of 
these  men  gives  his  family  the  most? 
Which  comes  nearer  to  living  the  normal 
life?  Which  will  leave  his  family  in 
the  best  situation,  if  sickness  or  death 
comes. 

The  best  guarantee  that  Los  Angeles 
has  that  the  open  shop  principles  will 
continue  is  the  fact  that  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  outlying  territory, 
just  waiting  to  be  built  upon,  and  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  ready  and 
wilhng  to  erect  a  house  for  any  steady 
man  of  family  who  has  a  hundred  dollars 
in   his   pocket. 

Home  owning  is  a  marvelous  first 
aid    to    troublesome    strike    proclivities. 


While  it  is  everywhere  known  that 
when  James  W.  Marshall  picked  up  a 
few  nuggets  of  gold  in 
Commemorating  the  tail  race  of  Sutter's 
Gold  Discovery,  mill  he  started  the 
rush  to  Cahfomia,  it 
is  not  so  generally  recognized  that 
gold  was  produced  in  California  many 
years  prior  to  that  time.  Marshall's 
discovery  came  in  the  early  part  of 
1847,  and  the  rush  was  fairly  on  in  184P. 
Of  the  previous  gold  workings,  Charles 
D.  Willard  has  this  to  say  in  his  "History 
of  Los  Angeles." 

'*The  presence  of  gold  in  California 
had  been  known  for  half  a  century, 
and  the  metal  had  been  obtained  in 
commercial  quantities  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  In  1842  a  Califomian 
named  Lopez  found  some  fragments  of 
the  precious  metal  when  digging  for 
wild  onions  in  the  San  Francisquito 
canyon,  about  thirty  five  miles  northwest 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  numbers  of  claims 
were  staked  out;  Don  Abel  Steams 
estimated  that  $6,000  to  $8,000  was 
secured  annually  for  four  years.  Aft^r 
that  the  work  was  intermittent,  and 
finally  was  abandoned  almost  entirely." 

To  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the 
Mexican,    Lopez,    and    to    estai>lish  a 
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permanent  place  for  the  preservation 
of  early  records  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
the  Society  of  Pioneers,  aided  by  many 
of  the  most  influential  men  of  Southern 
California,  have  asked  that  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  United  States  set 
aside  the  scene  of  this  discovery  as  a 
park.  The  lands  are  mineralized,  and 
Secretary  Ballinger  is  having  an  investi- 
gation, made  as  to  the  propriety  of  setting 
aside  this  reservation  from  the  public 
domain.  The  Pioneers  feel  that  there 
is  no  more  appropriate  place  for  a  histori- 
cal park,  where  monuments  could  be 
erected  and  a  mining  building  erected. 

It  will  take  time  to  get  the  preliminar- 
ies through,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  request  should  not  be 
granted.  True  the  place  has  produced 
gold,  and  may  produce  more,  but  South- 
ern California — at  least  the  country 
immediately  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles 
has  never  been  celebrated  as  a  gold 
field.  At  this  time  more  or  less  work 
is  being  done  in  a  desultory  way  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  range,  although  the  mass 
of  the  people  never  hear  of  it.  Further 
to  the  northwest,  in  Ventura  county, 
somebody  is  usually  hammering  away 
on  claims  of  possible  value.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  bitter  feuds  in  the  history 
of  Ventura  county,  in  the  Castaic  country, 
was  waged  between  the  Chormicle  and 
Jenkins  clans  over  the  character  of  certain 
land  in  that  valley—whether  it  was 
more  valuable  for  agricultural  or  mining 
purposes.  This  feud  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  an  occasional  shooting,  so  that 
there  may  be  considerable  gold  yet  to 
be   uncovered    in   the   mountains. 

But  by  all  means  the  Los  Angeles 
county  pioneers  should  own  that  land 
in  the  San  Franciscfuito.  It  is  practi- 
cally of  no  great  value  but  it  has  histori- 
cal associations  which  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the   care   of  the   Pioneers. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  found 
a  splendid  location  in  Xew  York  city  for 
a  permanent  exhibit  of  Southern  Calif- 
ornia products  such  as  has  been  maintain- 
ed for  several  years  at  Atlantic  City. 
Ft  will  cost  about  $20,000  annually,  but 
there  can  be  no  returns  such  as  the 
Chamber  receives  in  Atlantic  City  from 
the  sale  of  orangeade.  Funds  must  soon 
be  raised. 


We  believe  that  the  census,  returns 
which    are    being    sent    almost    daily 
from  Washington,  will 
Divide  the  show    that    the    eight 

State  University  southern  counties  of 
California  will  contain 
one  third  of  the  population  of  the  state. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  these 
counties  are  paying  approximately  forty 
per  cent  of  the  State  taxes. 

Consequently  we  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  proposition  which  has  been 
advanced  by  Mark  Keppel,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
to  have  the  state  establish  a  second  state 
university  somewhere  in  this  section  of 
California. 

Without  in  any  manner  disparaging 
the  efforts  of  the  worthy  and  enthusiastic 
and  self-sacrificing  men  who  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  higher  education 
in  Southern  California,  the  basic  truth 
remains  that  if  the  best  facilities  for 
higher  education  are  to  be  obtained 
by  any  institution,  that  institution 
must  have  money  — and  plenty  of  it. 
Whenever  any  institution  is  compelled 
to  economize  to  the  point  of  penurious- 
ness,  then  proper  advantages  cannot  be 
given  to  the  youth  whose  education 
the  institution  undertakes. 

Los  Angeles  is  approximately  500 
miles  from  either  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  or  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto. 
Young  men  or  youns:  women  whose 
parents  are  in  humble  circumstances 
practically  I  ave  the  doors  of  these  in- 
stitutions closed  in  their  faces,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  living  in 
Berkeley  or  in  Palo  Alto,  but  because 
there  is  the  regular  expense  incident  to 
traveling  to  and  from  these  institutions. 
In  further  consideration  of  this  subject, 
we  will  consider  Stanford  University 
exempt  from  discussion  because  it  is 
not  in  any  manner  a  state  supported 
institution,  except  insofar  as  its  exemp- 
tion from  state  taxation  may  place  it 
in  this  class. 

But  the  University  of  California  is 
in  another  situation.  It  is  state  support- 
ed, not  only  by  the  terms  of  the  land 
grant  from  which  it  derives  a  portion 
of  its  income,  but  because  a  direct  tax 
is  levied  in  on  every  sort  of  property 
for  its  maintenance  and  growth. 
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This  tax  the  people  of  Southern  Calif- 
ornia pay.  At  last  reports  the  University 
of  California  had  3450  students.  Less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  these  came  from 
the  counties  of  Southern  California. 
The  same  counties  are  paying  forty 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Keppel  says  that  11,000  children 
are  attending  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles 
county  alone.  The  number  in  the  high 
schools  of  Southern  California  is  probably 
not  far  from  15,000.  Distance  and  ex- 
pense deprives  these  young  men  and 
women  of  the  right  to  a  higher  education 
for  which  the  taxpayers  of  this  end  of 
the  state  are  paying. 

To  establish  a  new  state  institution 
in  the  South  will  entail  time  and  trouble 
but  eventually  it  will  be  brought  about. 
There  is  justice  in  the  proposition, 
and  justice  will  win. 

To  what  extent  money  counts  in 
providing  educational  facilities,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  University  of  California 
expends  an  average  of  $418  annually  for 
each  student  enrolled  in  the  institution. 
The  University  of  Southern  California, 
a  Methodist  institution  which  looftis 
large  in  attendance  because  there  is 
included  in  the  roster  the  students  of 
the  professional  colleges,  expends  an 
average  of  $93  per  student  per  annum. 
Stanford  University  spends  an  average 
of  $449  annually  per  student. 

A  study  of  the  enrollment  at  the 
largest  American  colleges  and  univei*sities 
suggests  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
establishment  of  a  large  non-denomina- 
tional institution  in  Southern  California. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  state  in- 
stitutions have  had  the  largest  growth 
and  have  gained  most  in  resources  in 
the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Many 
of  the  old  time  denominational  insti- 
tutions like  Harv'ard  and  Yale  and 
Syracuse  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  dropped  the  sectarian  feature  of 
their  foundation.  The  non-denomina- 
tional schools  have  grown  because  they 
have  had  the  most  money  with  which 
to  work.  That  higher  education  is 
largely  to  become  the  province  of  state 
endeavor  appears  to  be  firmly  established. 

We  have  lately  made  a  study  of  the 
attendance  and  income  of  the  sectarian 
and  non-sectarian  institutions  of  the 
United   States   having   more   than   one 


thousand  students  in  attendance.  Grad- 
ing them  in  this  manner  and  in  the  order 
of  attendance,  the  figures  are: 

NGN  SECTARIAN 

No. 

Institution                                   of  Annual 
Students      Income 

Columbia  University.. 5887  $2,207,000 

Univereity  of  Cliicago ..5659  1,899,000 

University  of  Mich 5223  1,289,000 

Harvard  University 5109     

University  of  Minn. ..5066  1,266,000 

University  of  Illinois 4967  1,093,000 

ComeU  University 4859  1,417,000 

University  of  Penn... 4800  640,000 

University  of  Wisconsin 4500  1,165,000 

New  York  University. ..4226  511,000 

College,  City  of  New  York...  3736  584,000 

Pratt  Institute 3707  367,000 

University  of  Nebraska 361 1  645,000 

University  of  California. 3450  1,443.000 

Yale  University 3276  1,240,000 

Temple  College 3256  118,000 

Syracuse  University 3248  757,000 

Ohio  State  University 3050  783,000 

University  of  Missouri 2855  625,000 

University  of  Georgia.. .2680  457,000 

Iowa  State  College 2634  604,000 

University  of  Texas 2573  341,000 

Rochester  A  &  M  Institution .2542  104,000 

State  University  of  Iowa 2473  643,000 

Indiana  University 2470  250,000 

Tulane  University 2469  350,000 

Kan.  State  Ag.  College.. 2300     

University  of  Kansas 2210  458,000 

Washington  University 2093  471,000 

OberUn  College.. 2040  290,000 

Purdue  University ...1942  361,000 

University  of  Washington 1846  673,000 

Drake  University 1787  137,000 

Girard  College 1684  1,909,000 

Stanford  University 1667  750,000 

Armour  Institute  Tech 1610 

Smith  College 1607     

Teachers  Collgee 1554  450,000 

Geo.  Washington  Univesrity_1508  173,000 

Tuskegee  Institute 1494  200,000 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech 1462     ._ 

Ohio  University 1462  182,000 

Penn.  State  College 1400  326,000 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  1400  104,000 

Oregon  Agncultural  College.. 1351  202,000 

West  Virginia  University....  1338  264,000 

University  of  Colorado 1320  350,000 

Welleslev  College 1319  716,000 

Princeton  Universitv 1314  560,000 

Washington  State  College 1282  678,000 

Universitv  of  Pittsburg 1243  206,000 

Berea  College 1221  87,000 

Howard  University 1205  135,000 

University  of  Arkansas 1200     

Dartmouth  College 1193  375,000 

Tufts  College 1120  235,000 

Miami  University 1076  200,000 

Hamilton  Institute 1050  364,000 

Vassar  CoUege 1036  855,000 

University  of  Oregon... 1012  141,000 

Western  Reserve  University  - .  1 01 1  455,000 
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Total  number  of  non-sectarian  insti- 
tutions with  over  one  thousand  students 
62,  with  an  average  number  of  2439 
students  each. 

Reporting  income — 57  institutions 
with  139,369  students  and  $33,088,000 
income.  Average  income  per  student — 
$237. 

Now,  compare  these  figures  with  the 
sectarian  universities  and  colleges  having 
more   than   1000   students.    These   are: 

SECTARIAN 
Institution    and  Students         Annuel 

Denomination  Income 

Northwestern  Univ.  (ME ).  _  _480H      $1 ,070,000 
Ohio  Northern  Univ.  (ME  ).._1917  50,000 

Univ.  of  So.  Cal.  (ME ) 1570  145,000 

Boston  University  (ME) 1514  183,000 

Kan.  Wesleyan  l)niv.  (ME)    1391  16,000 

Univ.  of  Denver  (ME) 1324  125,000 

Baylor  Univ.  (Bap.) 1296  74,000 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.  (ME)._1248  148,000 

St.  Louis  Univ.  (RC) 1169  50,000 

James  MiUikin  Univ.  (Pre8.).1052  89,000 

De  Pauw  Univ.  (ME) _1017  84,000 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  (RC )--1005  364,000 

Total  number  of  sectarian  institutions 
with  over  1000  students— 12,  with  an 
average  of  1609  students  each. 

Reporting  income — 12  institutions 
with  19,311  students  and  a  total  income 
of  $2,398,000.  Average  income  pei- 
8tudent—$12i. 

Of  all  of  these  sectarian  colleges 
Notre  Dame  alone,  a  Catholic  institution, 
has  a  larger  income  per  student,  than  the 
average  non-sectarian  school.  Notre 
Dame  has  an  income  of  $362  per  student. 
Northwestern  has  a  fair  income,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  students  but  the 
remainder  of  the  sectarian  schools  appear 
poverty  stricken  in  comparison.  The 
non-denominational  schools  have  more 
than  twice  the  income  per  student  than 
the  sectarian  schools.  That  suggests 
a  lesson— one  for  thought  and  action. 


With  the  election  of  a  new  Congress 
there  has  come  the  necessity  of  educat- 
ing another  quota 
InvwLrdness  of  of        government 

Hetch'  Hetchy  Deal  officials  as  to  the 
inwardness  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  city  of  San  Francis- 
co to  gather  in  as  its  own  one  half  of  the 
Yo  Semite  National  Park,  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley, 
and  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  one  of  their  great  scenic  won- 


ders. The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  now 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company.  This  corpor- 
ation owns  nearly  every  available  source 
of  water  on  the  peninsulas  north  and 
south  of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  supply 
from  Alameda  county,  across  the  bay. 
Every  negotiation  looking  toward  the 
acquirement  of  this  supply  by  the  city 
has  fallen  through.  Sometimes  the 
people  of  the  city  have  refused  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Company,  sometimes 
the  Company  has  refused  to  agree  to 
terms  which  *^the  city  might  have  offered. 
The  Spring  Valley  Company  is  furnishing 
approximately  40,000,000  gallons  of 
water  a  day,  to  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 400,000.  The  properties  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  can  be 
developed  to  furnish  four  times  this 
quantity  of  water,  or  we  will  say,  sufficient 
for  a  population  1,^00,000.  There  are 
likewise  other  known  sources  of  supply 
— perhaps  as  many  as  fifteen — from 
which  San  Francisco  can  obtain  ample 
water. 

There  is  objection  to  these  sources, 
however,  from  San  Francisco.  To 
secure  any  of  them,  the  city  would  be 
compelled  to  BUY.  Instead,  the  city 
has  determined  to  absorb  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  CHEAP  to  do  so. 
It  is  cheap  because  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley,  reserved  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  park  purposes,  has 
been  free  from  invasion  by  private 
appropriators.  The  motives  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  succinctly  set  forth  in  an  article 
in  this  number  of  Out  West  written  by 
Miss  Cora  Calvert  Foy,  a  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  Miss  Foy  is  as  familiar 
with  every  aspect  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
water  proposition  as  one  not  an  engineer 
can  be.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
in  reading  her  study  in  this  issue  of 
Ont  West  and  in  examining  the  photo- 
graphs which  accompany  it,  that  in 
case  San  Francisco  consummates  this 
grab  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  entire  floor  of  the 
valley  will  be  destroyed.  All  of  the  trees, 
all  of  the  meadows,  all  of  the  gardens 
will  be  submerged.  The  valley,  one  of 
Nature's  great<3st  scenic  wonders,  will 
be  sacrificed  because  a  rich  city  so  far 
refuses  to   buy  its   own   water  supply. 
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Out  West  does  not  care  whether  San 
Francisco  buys  the  holdings  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  or 
whether  the  city  develops  any  of  the 
fifteen  or  more  water  locations  which 
open  to  it  BY  PURCHASE.  Our  posi- 
tion is  that  the  cupidity  of  a  munici- 
pality never  excuses  vandalism  or 
attempted  vandalism. 

The  entire  problem  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  engineers  from  the  United 
States  Army.  California  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  United  States  Army  engineer- 
ing corps,  and  we  are  confident  that  in 
this  instance  history  will  repeat  itself. 

For  the  further  elucidation  of 
the  reader,  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
printing the  latest  report  of  George 
Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey: 

Department    of   the   Interior, 
United   Sillies  (Jeoloji^cal   Survey, 
Washington,    D.    i\,    February   25,    ISHO. 

Sir:  While  aeeompanying  you  on  a  jn  rsonal 
Inspection  of  the  lo^-mlte  Nation  il  I*ark  in 
October,  1909,  1  was  »iiii'ei<d  hy  you,  in  adtll- 
tion  to  mal<inK  pliysie^l  e.vatnlnalion  of  lliat 
portloh  of  the  park  involved  in  thr  appiiralion 
and  permit  of  the  city  of  San  l^Yanei.'-c*)  to  pro- 
cure a  water  supuly  from  I>ake  Kleanor  and 
Hetch  Hetehy  Valhy,  to  review  tin'  govern- 
ment records  :!nd  all  other  data  whieli  niiKlit 
be  avaiiablc  relating  to  the  subject.  I'ursu ant 
to  similar  instruetions,  En.mntors  Hill  and  liop- 
8on,  of  the  Keelamaliun  Service,  who  partici- 
pated in  said  physical  examination,  liavo  sub- 
mitted reports  U)  you.  With  the  conclusions 
therein  announced  1  fully  concur  luul  submit 
the  following  report,  whi<li  is  based  largely 
upon  the  data   th-r-in   Pet   forth. 

Under  its  applicjiion  for  the  right  to  acquire 
and  develop  a  niun:  ip.'l  w.ler  sui)ply  in  luo 
Lrfike  Eleanor  ami  i:  -t^h  H^  u-hy  Vailc>s  and 
the  drainage  nreas  tri.iulary  thdreto,  th*'  ciiy 
sets    up    two    cl  li.T  s: 

First.  That  tlie  Tu^-lurnue  River  con^-tit'iteq 
the  only  F)rrict  icjb!*-  aid  r-Msoitablc  ^;  urec  of 
water   su^pplv    I  )r    Km    J-Ypu'-Is'-o;    atul, 

Second.  That  lli.-  r-ity  •'c.ejl.l  j.ni  aff' rd  to 
develop  the  l>;'kc  101  ■«ri')r  ^il»^  alone,  \slii,nut 
every  assurance  p^js^ii  u-  lo  lio  j^lv*  n  hy  me 
Government  th:a  th«'  I'-ti-h  Ilcldiv  site  will  be 
available  as  soon  ;'s  11. t-  i\^'<,].<  of  (he  cliy  ex- 
ceed   the    I.al^e    r!U';;M'r    sloi  .^fc    c'l,  vMty/" 

The  permit  i;ranl  d  bjr  iIh*  v^''m-  .-i  i  ry  of  the 
Interior  on  M.v  11.  1': '<,  si>"'  i'>.- illy  '  onJl  t '  d 
any  consider  it  ir»n  of  iU"  :^\  -.r.l'ly'.'iiy  or  .,lc- 
quacy  of  oyier  Si'»*ra  so-;/c.s  ■  f  \\;'t<r  -.lyiftv. 
At  the  heariiK's  belorc  liic  Sen  '1<^  nmi  Homsc 
committees  hiving  iomI  r  cmsiU  t-iI'  n  \>\  ^^- 
posc'i  legi>lnti  n  lool  !:-<;  to  th"  ('-i  g-  ssdnil 
coTilirmatfon  ot  tb  ■  lut-'^M  ;»c  or.le.i  iii,.  c'ly, 
however,  tho  r"p;"rscntaL'e  cs  i<r  Stu  l«'r  .  nciseo 
admitted  tlial  litre  n*  •  ivt^'iM"  oMv '■  s  i  Mee^ 
of  supply,  uhich  ?o!'r(Hs.  in  tli.*  o;  n.ion  of 
eminent  enp^iie-"s,  r<u»  i-  .i^-nnble  an!  r  r.-ic- 
ticablc.  it  furlhec  nj.p.- nm-  th't  the  pr -f^  r- 
ence  for  the  Ifeteb  M-  teliv  V.illev  is  ]>  is(m1 
primarily  upon  tlie  cors  *  rli  n  ttrit  it  Is  the 
only  source  free  frim  ('o^^^'  -Wu-x  pnviti^  r^Iiir^is. 
The  further  advantage  t'l.'-ncii  iu  its  fr,  or  Is 
that  "this  one  must  fort  vtr  rt-nviin  f  i  ee  fffcn 
habitation  l>y  virtue  of  the  natuml  eoni'itions 
and  by  virtue  of  tho  f.M-t  thnt  it  is  in  thf> 
hands  of  the  National  f;f>verninent,  which  will 
maintain    it    as    a    reserv'»ti on." 

Other  practicuble  suircs  of  .ouprily  bein^ 
available,  the  first  claim  of  the  city  resolves  It- 


self into  the  question  of  relative  cost  between 
ine  national  park  project  and  the  development 
(^f  such  other  sources,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not    justihed. 

The  permit  now  in  force  provides  for  the 
full  development  of  the  Lake  Eleanor  site,  to 
which  no  opposition  appears  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  If  therf'  can  not  be  reasonably 
made  available,  thro-igh  the  development  of 
th's  i-orlion  ol  the  pr  .posed  scheme,  a  supply 
of  water  ample  to  niM  t  the  present  and  pros- 
peetive  needs  cf  the  city,  the  second  claim 
that  the  citv  "couNi  not  afford  to  safely  de- 
velop the  L;ike  Kleanor  site  alone  without  every 
as-  iran<e  jiossifilc  to  be  given  by  the  Govem- 
nif'ut  thit  the  Jletch  Uetchy  site  will  be  avall- 
alile  :«s  sotui  as  the  needs  of  the  city  exceed 
tie-  Lake  I*:!  -mor  storc^e  capacity"  is  justl- 
Jied,  and  tlila  (luestion  has  received  careful 
e^n.^i i<  nitlon  at  tl.c  hands  cf  ikiessrs.  Hill  and 
Hopson    and    mys^'^f. 

As  above  indicated,  such  adequacy  must  be 
m«'^sui.  d  in  the  light  of  the  future  needs  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  bay  cities  which  may 
popplbly  at  some  time  unite  to  form  a  metro- 
politan water  district.  The  iiopulation  and  the 
water  consumption  of  such  a  district  forty  or 
tifty  years  hence  are,  of  course,  altogether 
matters  of  conjecture,  end  there  Is  a  wide 
diveig'nce  between  estimates  by  tho  city  en- 
gineers and  other  engineers,  apparently  equally 
(lutiitied. 

There  Is  an  unfortunate  dearth  of  rainfall 
and  rin-off  data  for  the  streams  tributar>'  to 
the  L.ike  El  anor  bafiln,  but  a  general  hydro- 
grai>bic  study  of  the  Tuolumne  and  other  Sierra 
drainage  systems  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  g-ncral  diminution  in  precipitation 
ami  yi' Id  as  w*'  procc  d  -outluvard;  it  is  there- 
fore practicable,  on  the  basis  of  relitive  areas. 
io  cr.n^ei  vaii\  ely  estimate  the  proportion  of 
run-off  V*  pf  seiited  in  the  long-term  gauging 
i<.(;ord«  at  La  (j range. 

i'lsfng  his  calculatl'^ns  upon  the  more  gen- 
ei'ous  claims  of  the  city's  engine(»rs  as  to  pros- 
pective populatir>n  and  water  consumption,  and 
in 'kin!?  due  allowance  for  the  flnw  required  to 
^Ui'-fy  vesi.'d  rights  of  the  ,\Todt^sto  and  T'jr- 
lo'-k  irrig  Uion  distriets,  Engluter  Hopson  has 
estimatid  the  av.tiia!  le  -upply  frrm  the  drain- 
age art  as  tiiat  can  be  made  tributary  to  the 
Lake  Kltani>T  res<>rvoir,  and  finds  that  this 
st(»rige  will  provide  an  available  supply  entire- 
Iv  Midicicnt  to  not  only  satisfy  normal  demands, 
b\it  ii:^ure  against  su'-rUige  during  even  rrlt- 
ical  lu-riod*  of  drouth,  siadi  as  occurred  in  1^?7 
to  1*'»:>.  Tlie  Tuargin  of  sif"ty  in  every  ilera 
of  his  estimates  is  lai-g",  and  !t  Ls  conlidpntly 
anticipii^d  that  actual  development  will  pr  ve 
a  consid<  rably  greater  stream  tlr^w  available 
In  tlic  s  ■\aral  creejis-  \:nder  discussion  than 
that    as-ru'eul    iu    his    calv'.d  >  t  ions. 

T^'e  de\.lMpment  of  t'e  T.Mke  Klennor  res^r- 
vfdr  site  to  it^  full  cli^  icily,  as  pmvhled  for 
in  til"  dceislon  of  t'.;e  SecretarN'  f)f  May  11. 
i;>'.s,  cmtempkucs  th<  u^e  of  the  T*akc  Kl»-anor 
and  (^'^.er^y  Creek  «lrain  'fe  basins,  the  former 
cernpri^ii''-r  St  f-.p.ar"  n,'i<^'«  and  i>'^ing  in  t^e 
ext'em'  iM)rMnvest'iai  portion  (;f  the  Yosemite 
Xitienil  l^vk,  ar.d  th<  I'tN^r  ooM^p^i^ing  h'** 
F  .'■'.-"  n  M  's  f>f  H  ■'  S:  '-aisl^us  National  F' re«:t. 
in  :-■  iii'tcly  -dinining  i;,.'  i-uirvv.-M  park.  These 
Ti.v.tl:.-  11  trib'^ries  of  tic  ^''uoUunne  Bivf-r 
li>v'.  r>M^'-e  erol/'e  d^'i'vure  arias,  both  !»s  to 
pf-->oWi;t  .t:  n  ;  n  1  rei'-cff,  1  han  the  southcHstern 
,M  .h^'m..-^^  ,,f  t'.e  Tv  '  'nnn-  drainage  .*<ys"*m, 
v':'''h  -rt'  tri^  t-^rv,  t}:or-h  the  nrand  C'^n- 
^■ori  of  th'-  Tut  l-.n.r:c,  to  the  Iletch  Uetchy 
VMil-y. 

The  full  d'V'iopnepr  of  th*^  Lake  Eleanor 
st^ri'T^  rf'-"Moi"  •-  Id  inal'id^.  of  course,  the 
T't'-i7aMnn  f.f  the  fl"Hl  wlrrs  net  only  of  Cherry 
C:-erk.  b':t  tn'.-ut-'llv  aNo  of  Jack  Main  and 
?tnht'lel"e'd  (^re  Vs.  wlrse  bns'ns  acrgrcgate  ^^ 
srr*re  iri'  '<:  an>]  en  rJl  of  thc-'o  str-^^ms  pd- 
("M'on'^l  ii1r^r^rro  c'^''' ^  I'^ter  be  provided  h??  In- 
c  as  d  (If  iiands  might  warrant  the  additional 
expenditure. 

The  entire  LaVc  Eleanor  region  Is  elevated 
and  bare,  nn/  in^'l'a''^'S  a  relatively  unattractive 
and  inacces'dli!e  p-" ;  oa  of  the  High  Sierra,  be- 
ing as   a   consequence   much   less  liable  to  in- 
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truslon  by  tourists  or  campers.  It  can  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  municipal 
water  supply,  and  subjected  to  the  necessarily 
stringent  sanitary  control  Incident  therpto 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  public  to  the  use  thereof  for  park  pur- 
poses. A  collective  and  stornge  systt^m,  as 
above  outlined,  can  be  construct (h1  at  the  Lake 
Eleanor  site  at  a  cost  comparing?  most  favor- 
ably with  that  Incurred  in  rrovidinj?  a  munici- 
pal supply  for  other  large  citins  In  the  country. 
The  conclusion  of  the  engineers  named, 
which  has  my  full  concurrence.  Is  that  the 
Lake  Eleanor  project  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  present  and  prospective  ncda  of  the  city, 
and  that  It  Is  not  necessarv  that  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley  should  be  available  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  purpose  of  a  municipal  water 
supply.  Very  respectfullv. 

GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH,  Director. 
Thm   0ft«retary   of   the    Interior. 


Casual  reading  of  the  newspapers  of 
California  shows  that  the  headquarters 
of  Womens'   Suffrage, 
Wamen$'  Suffrage  as  a  movement,  is  in 
As  an  l99ue.  Southern      California. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  Liss- 
ner,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  was  engaged  in 
preparing  committees  to  frame  measures 
to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  at 
its  session  next  month,  there  was  a  painful 
dearth  of  northern  senators  and  assem- 
blyinen  elect  who  desired  to  figure  on 
the  suffrage  committee.  The  northern 
men  know  that  for  them  to  meddle 
with  this  question  is  very  much  akin  to 
a  tyro  handling  a  loaded  gun,  and  they 
edged  away  with  a  unanimity  that 
speaks  well   for  their  discretion. 

Neither  is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
**  Votes  for  Women"  nearly  as  unanimous 
in  the  south  as  the  club  women  who 
have  been  carrying  the  banner  in  Los 
Angeles,  would  have  us  all  believe. 
The  active  preachers  of  the  gospel 
of  suffrage  appear  to  be  confined  mostly 
to  those  women  who  have  been  prominent 
in  club  affairs.  There  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Los  Angeles  a  militant  association 
among  women  to  oppose  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  legislature.  If  the 
legislature  insists  upon  submitting  the 
question  to  the  voters  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  the  '*antis'' 
will  carry  their  opposition  to  the  polls. 
We  are  not  any  too  sanguine  over  the 
results  of  womens'  suffrage.  Thus  far, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  been 
something  of  a  boomerang  and  a  failure. 
The  chief  argument  advanced  in  its  favor, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  that  "women 


will  purify  politics,"  and  that  in  any 
state  which  adopts  it,  the  political 
millenium   has   dawned. 

Has  experience  proved  this?  We 
think  not.  Colorado  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  that  state  is  notoriously 
corrupt  in  all  of  its  internal  politics. 
In  the  city  of  Denver,  women  have  been 
the  chief  instruments  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  most  infamous  political 
machine  that  any  state  has  endured. 
They  have  been  active  opponents  in 
measures  of  real  reform,  in  evidence  of 
which  there  is  ample  testimony  from 
Judge  Lindsey  who  has  felt  the  power 
of   machine   opposition. 

We  are  not  personally  informed  as 
to  the  status  of  affairs  in  Utah  but  we 
are  told  on  fairly  good  authority  that 
the  vote  of  the  Mormon  women  solidi- 
fies the  power  of  the  Mormon  church 
as  a  determining  factor  in  controlling 
the  affairs  of  that  state.  In  discussing 
the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
Mormon  church  and  the  state  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  women, 
as  elsewhere,  are  the  staunch  supporters 
of  their  church.  Let  no  one  deceive 
himself — Mormon  women  are  not  by 
any  means  sturdy  opponents  of  poly- 
gamy. 

California  voted  on  this  proposition 
of  womens'  suffrage  in  1896.  That 
year  the  state  was  campaigned  from  end 
to  end  by  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Rev, 
Anna  Shaw,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and 
other  proponents  and  high  priestesses  of 
the  doctrine,  every  one  of  them  as  earnest 
supporters  of  the  plan  as  was  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  Not  a  speech  was  made 
against  the  amendment,  not  a  public 
meeting  of  any  kind  was  held.  When 
the  votes  were  counted  there  was  a 
clear  majority  of  29,000  against  the 
suffrage  amendment.  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Alameda  counties,  then 
as  now  the  most  populous  in  California 
all  registered  majorities  in  opposition. 
It  was  a  stunning  blow  from  which 
years  were  required  for  the  suffrage 
advocates  to  recover  their  breath. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  question 
is  submitted  again — if  it  is — opposition 
of  the  most  effective  sort  will  develop, 
and  the  vote  that  will  be  gathered  will 
be  something  of  a  surprise  to  those  who 
imagine  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
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contest  is  over  when  the  legislature 
has  acted. 

Persistence  often  wins  against  adverse 
circumstances.  Persistence  alone  was 
responsible  for  the  submission  of  this 
question  in  1896.  The  movement  had 
gained  sufficient  strength  in  1894  for 
the  suffrage  workers  to  send  a  delegation 
to  the  Republican  state  convention  of 
that  year.  The  platform  committee  did 
not  want  to  see  the  women,  and  when 
it  was  in  session  at  the  convention, 
the  women  waited  imtil  2  A.  M.  to  get 
a  hearing  before  the  committee.  Away 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  committee 
was  informed  that  the  women  were 
still  waiting  outside.  "Oh,  let's  hear 
them  and  give  them  their  plank  in  the 
platform  and  get  rid  of  them,"  said  one 
tired  statesman.  "It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing." The  plank  went  in.  When  the 
legislature  of  1895  convened  the  women 
were  again  on  hand — talkers  like  Laura 
De  Force  Gordon  l^eing  especially  in 
evidence.  Many  Republican  members 
of  the  legislature  did  not  want  to  sub- 
mit the  amendment,  but  that  plank 
stared  them  squarely  in  the  face.  We 
distinctly  remember  the  anger  of  one 
distinguished  member  from  San  Francisco 
at  being  required  to  vote  for  submission. 
"How  can  I  get  out  of  it?"  he  inquired. 
"I  am  against  this  thing  from  top  to 
bottom."  He  never  found  an  avenue 
of  escape,  although  he  voted  against 
the  amendment  in  1896. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opposition 
from  Republican  members  to  re-submis- 
sion, but  next  January  will  find  them 
looking  at  that  same  sort  of  plank  in 
the  state  platform.  No  doubt  plenty  of 
propositions  will  be  suggested  to  smother 
the  question,  but  it  certainly  appears 
as  if  there  must  be  taken  another  state 
vote. 


You    hear   a    great    deal    nowadays 
about   the  expenditures   of  the   people 
of  Los  Angeles  and 
Two  Sides  to  Southern    California 

Automobile  Buying  in  automobile  buy- 
ing. Staid  and 
dignified  bankers  will  solenmly  assure 
you  that  there  are  altogether  too  many 
automobiles  owned  in  America.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  automobile 


question — one  of  which  pessimists  rare- 
ly think,  and  this  side  has  been  excellent- 
ly presented  in  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  "Outlook."  The  writer  is 
£.  S.  Martin,  one  of  the  ablest  men  m 
America  who  earns  his  living  by  his  pen. 
Mr.  Martin's  article  as  a  whole  is  re- 
commended for  careful  reading  by  those 
who  see  nothing  but  evil  in  expenditures 
for  automobiles.  Part  of  it  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  re-printing. 

"There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
Americans  have  gone  crazy  about  auto- 
mobiles," writes  Mr.  Martin.  "A  good 
many  lookers-on  have  been  thinking 
so  and  saying  so,  and  we  have  all  read 
the  stories  about  folks  who  mortgaged 
their  houses  to  buy  autos,  and  other 
stories  about  the  anxieties,  compunctions 
and  disapprovals  of  bankers  because 
people  would  borrow  money  to  buy 
autos,  against  the  bankers'  advice.  A 
good  many  observers  bear  a  grudge 
against  this  new  object  of  expenditure. 
People  with  bonds  to  sell  have  not  been 
able  for  some  time  past  to  sell  them  to 
their  satisfaction.  Such  persons  incline  to 
think  that  much  of  the  money  that  ought 
to  have  gone  for  the  purchase  of  bonds 
has  gone  into  automobiles.  Piano 
makers  report  that  too  many  of 
the  people  who  ought  to  be  buying 
pianos  are  spending  their  spare  money 
on  autos.  The  watchmakers  tell  a  simi- 
lar tale,  and  so  on."  Mr.  Martin  esti- 
mates that  the  amount  being  spent  in 
the  United  States  on  automobiles  is 
not  far  from  $500,000,000  annually. 
The  total  value  of  all  of  our  products 
is  about  fifteen  billions.  We  spend 
five  times  as  much  for  tobacco  and 
liquors  as  we  spend  for  automobiles. 
The  automobile  has  displaced  tens  of 
thousands  of  grooms,  hostlers,  coachmen, 
cabmen  and  other  workingmen  of  this 
nature.  It  has  relegated  half  a  million 
horses  from  the  streets  of  the  cities. 
On  the  other  side,  it  has  given  the  rich 
a  new  avenue  for  diversion  and  expen- 
diture, and  economically,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  automobile  manu- 
factm-er  or  the  carriage  manufacturer 
and  the  farmer  get  the  money  spent  for 
pleasiu-e  vehicles.  It  has  stimulated 
among  the  boys  of  the  land  a  study  of 
mechanics.  It  has  brought  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  a  vast  deal  of 
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innooent  pleasure,  pleasures  with  which 
up  to  its  coming,  we  Americans  were 
not  over  well  provided.  It  has  brought 
the  farmer  into  contact  with  city  life, 
and  nothing  one  tenth  so  effective  has 
been  discovered  as  a  coaxer  for  good 
roads.  Concluding  Mr.  Martin  writes* 
'*No  doubt  the  new  vehicle  is  a  mania 
to  some  extent.  People  have  always 
been  having  manias.  Now  and  then 
they  go  crazy  about  stocks,  and  very, 
very  large  sxmis  of  money  change  owners. 
It  is  not  necessarily  scandalous  that 
people  should  scrimp  on  house  and 
clothes  in  order  to  have  more  to  spend 
on  automobiles.  There  is  nothing 
sacredly  edifying  about  having  more 
house  than  you  need  and  sweating  to 
maintain  it.  Neither  is  there  so  very 
much  santification  in  store  clothes.  If 
the  auto  and  the  house  are  going  to  com- 
pete, give  them  both  fair  play  and  let 
the  fittest  survive.  The  house  is  handy, 
but  the  doctors  say  that  most  of  us 
would  be  a  great  deal  healthier  if  we 
slept  out  of  doors,  and  the  minimum 
of  house  is  often  better  for  us  than  the 
maximum.  *  *  *  A  vast  number 
of  the  machines  earn  their  keep,  and 
when  an  Edison  or  some  one  gets  up  a 
substitute  for  rubber,  and  the  builders 
succeed  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  the  use  of  them  will  spread 
to  poorer  people  than  can  have  them 
now,  until  perhaps,  some  time,  the 
sanguine  manufacturer's  forecast  may 
come  true  and  every  owner  of  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  will  be  a  buyer  of  a  vehicle 
driven  by  a  motor." 


If  the  principles  of  direct  legislation 
are  to  mean  an3rthing  at  all  in  California, 

A.  G.  Spalding  must  be 
Deadlock  a  elected  United  States  Sen- 
Possihiliiy,     ator   when   the   legislature 

convenes  next  month.  Mr. 
Spalding  carried  more  than  sixty  assem- 
bly and  senatorial  districts  in  the  advisory 
vote  which  was  taken  at  the  August 
primaries.  More  than  sixty  members 
of  the  legislature  are  thus  advised  to 
vote  for  him.  For  any  of  them  to  do 
otherwise  is  to  abandon  the  cardinal 
theory  on  which  the  principles  of  direct 
legislation  are  built  and  likewise  to 
disregard  the  plain  wording  of  the  law 


under    which    the    advisory    vote    was 
taken. 

Mr.  Spalding  did  not  have  a  majority 
of  all  votes  cast,  or  even  a  plurality. 
Judge  Works  of  Los  Angeles  had  perhaps 
fifteen  himdred  votes  more  than  Mr. 
Spalding.  Mr.  E.  A.  Meserve,  who 
carried  relatively  few  districts,  received 
an  exceedingly  large  popular  vote. 
Neither  Mr.  Spalding  nor  Judge  Worlcs 
thus  received  any  thing  near  a  majority 
of  the  total  votes  registered,  and  neither 
can  be  said  to  be  the  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority.  In  the  absence  of  a 
majority  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  by  the  friends  of  Judge  Works 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  advisory 
vote  or  else  its  construction  into  an 
indorsement  of  their  candidate,  are, 
to  say  the  least,  specious. 

We  voted  for  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men. We  voted  for  Mr.  Meserve,  be- 
lieving him  the  best  qualified  man  of  the 
three  to  represent  Southern  California 
in   the   United   States   Senate. 

Of  the  three  our  second  choice  is 
Spalding  because  we  not  only  have  had 
occasion  to  appreciate  his  abilities  as  a 
man,  but  because  he  is  more  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  mass  of  Republicans 
of  the  South. 

Judge  Works  is  a  good  man,  but  he 
has  certain  temperamental  qualities 
which  would  impair  his  usefulness  in  the 
Senate.  Those  who  are  now  urging  his 
candidacy,  it  is  fair  to  say,  do  not  expect 
to  elect  hdm,  but  are  striving  to  cloud 
the  issue  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
a  new  man  to  appear  as  a  compromise 
candidate.  They  expect  to  elect  either 
Mr.  Meyer  Lissner  or  Mr.  Lee  C.  Gates. 

Unless  Mr.  Spalding  is  chosen  on  the 
first  joint  ballot,  as  he  will  be  if  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  follow  the  ad- 
visory vot€,  there  will  be  a  deadlock 
at  Sacramento  which  may  end  in  bringing 
still  another  man  to  the  front.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  Frank  P.  Flint  has 
announced  that  he  desires  to  go  back 
to  private  life,  and  that  he  deems  it 
of  more  importance  to  his  family  that  he 
should  devote  his  time  to  private  business 
rather  than  to  the  business  of  California 
at  Washington.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  were  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  vote  in  California  with  him  as  one  of 
the  candidates,  he  would  sweep  the  state. 
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The  members  of  the  legislature  are  as 
keenly  advised  as  to  the  real  conditions 
as  well  as  any  one,  and  if  a  deadlock 
is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  name  of  the  next  Senator  is  *'  Flint.'' 


Made  secure  by  distance  from^any 
probable  foreign  war,  the  International 

School      of      Peace, 
"  Peace,  Peaces  which  has  its  princi- 

There  is  no  Peace, ^^  pal  place  of  business 

in  Boston,  continues 
to  send  out  tons  of  literature  directed 
against  war  as  a  means  of  adjustinc; 
the  differences  of  nations.  The  latest 
pamphlets  to  be  given  out  are  **  War 
Not  Inevitable"  by  Hon.  John  \V. 
Foster,  who  figures  in  American  national 
history  as  our  only  trained  diplomat 
of  twenty  years  ago;  ''The  \^  ajste  of 
Militarism,"  from  the  report  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  on  the  Cost  of 
Living;  and  *\Some  Supposed  Just 
Causes  of  \Var,"  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston. 
It  is  significant  that  none  of  these  author- 
ities are  within  the  shadow  of  actual 
experience  with  a  foreign  war.  There 
was  a  time,  not  so  far  removed,  when  it 
was  thought  that  the  next  war  the 
United  States  would  have,  would  be 
with  Germany,  and  that  the  trouble  would 
arise  over  the  strict  application  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  South  America. 
The  German  shadow  has  been  effectually 
dissipated,  in  the  past  ten  years.  How 
much  of  the  passing  of  this  shadow  is 
due  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  war 
and  how  much  to  the  subsequent  up- 
building of  the  United  States  navy, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  preferring  to 
leave  that  for  the  examination  of  gentle- 
men who  are  closer  in  touch  with  affairs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

But  we  pretend  to  know  more  about 
the  Pacific  Slope  than  any  number  of 
theorists  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  We 
know  that  we  have  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
Japanese  here,  a  people  aggressive,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  reasonably  well  inflated 
by  the  result  of  a  successful  foreign  war. 
We  know  that  their  presence  in  Califor- 
nia and  in  the  states  to  the  north,  is 
more  of  a  problem  than  ever  was  the 
Chinese  question.     While  the  efforts  of 


the  Japanese  government  may  be  to 
divert  the  surplus  population  of  the  Island 
Empire  to  Korea  and  to  Manchuria, 
there  is  a  constant  gain  in  numbers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Japanese  are  de- 
termined to  be  the  conmiercial  masters 
of  the  Pacific,  knowing  that  Seward 
was  right  in  predicting  that  the  Pacific  is  to 
be  the  "theater  of  action  of  the  next 
century."  The  United  States  has  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific  which  the  Japanese 
covet  and  would  take  tomorrow  did  they 
feel  themselves  financially  able.  Their 
natural  points  of  attack  are  the  Philip- 
pines first,  Hawaii  second,  Alaska  third 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  fourth.  We  be- 
lieve the  Japanese  physically  able  at  this 
moment  to  capture  three  out  of  the  four 
points  of  vantage — the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska — before  this  country' 
could  move  its  fleet  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  that  lack  of  resources 
to  sustain  such  a  series  of  captures  is 
the  only  deterrent. 

The  problem  will  be  more  difficult 
for  Japan  once  the  Panama  canal  is 
completed,  for  then  Captain  Mahans 
prediction  will  come  true.  The  defense 
of  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  canal  will  be  the  key  for 
the  defense  of  either  coast,  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific. 

If  a  man  had  a  valuable  mine  in  & 
country  frequented  by  outlaws,  each  of 
whom  was  a  law  unto  himself,  what 
would  be  thought  of  his  sanity  if  he  did 
not  take  measures  to  defend  himself  and 
his  possessions?  That  is  analogous  the 
position  into  which  the  amiable  gentle- 
men of  the  International  School  of  Peace 
would  place  this  nation. ;  Perhaps  it 
does  no  harm  for  them- to  busy  them- 
selves with  their  printing  and  their 
dreaming.  The  lion  may  some  day 
associate  with  the  lamb  and  the  little 
child  may  lead  them,  but  we  confess 
that  we  see  no  sign  of  it  even  in  times 
of  peace.  Our  competitive  system  places 
every  individual  at  war  with  his  fellow 
to  wrest  a  living  from  a  more  or  less 
reluctant  world.  Ambitious  and  greedy 
nations  covet  what  this  nation  possesses. 

We  are  not  for  war,  but  we  are  for  a 
fleet  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  will  be 
the  best  guarantee  that  we  will  not  be 
disturbed  on  any  pretext. 
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Conducted  by  J,  /?.  Newberry 


To  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living. 

By    J.    R.    Newberry, 


It  costs  the  average  retail  grocer 
six  per  cent  to  obtain  orders  by  solici- 
tors. 

It  costs  him  seven  per  cent  to  deliver 
the  goods  to  the  consumer  after  the 
solicitor  has  made  the  sale  as  business  is 
done  today. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  method  of 
selling  groceries  is -to  base  their  price 
on  what  it  costs  to  deliver  them  to  the 
consumer  who  buys  at  the  store  and 
who  carries  his  goods  home  with  him. 


The  extreme  high  cost  of  living 
is  to-day  the  most  portentous  subject 
before  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
most  serious  problem  and  in  its  solution 
rests  the  material  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  Until  consumers 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  the 
worth  of  their  money,  this  question  will 
never  be  settled. 

It  has  taken  three  yeai-s  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  to  realize  that  there  is 
same  serious  trouble  with  the  machinery 
for  the  distribution  of  food  products. 
It  required  seventeen  years  of  persistent 
work  to  get  even  the  shadow  of  a  national 
pure  food  law.  Thirty  years  of  ag- 
gressive and  hard  work  were  required 
l)efore  the  people  were  able  to  advance 
railroad  legislation  as  far  as  it  has 
been  advanced  to-day. 

Consequently,  three  years  does  not 
seem  an  excessively  long  time  for  the 
education  of  the  people  on  the  question 
of  the  high  cost  of  living. 


We  can  see  no  immediate  and  perma- 
nent relief  in  the  solution  of  this  great 
and  all-important  question. 

The  ranks  of  the  producers  of  food  are 
being  constantly  depleted.  Millions  of 
people  who  have  hitherto  been  producers 
of  agricultural  products  have  gone  into 
the  ranks  of  the  consumers. 

We  should  have  double  the  number  of 
producers.  Still  if  we  had  them  we  might 
not  witness  any  reduction  in  distributing 
charges  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  Neither  would  it  be  sure 
that  the  producer  would  have  any  com- 
petition for  his  products.  Therefore, 
the  ranks  of  the  producers  not  being 
filled,  they  will  not  be  until  there  is  some 
change  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion  of  producers. 

The  reason  that  the  producer  does  not 
receive  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
his  products  is  easy  to  explain.  It  is 
found  in  the  relatively  enormous  cost 
that  is  exacted  by  middlemen  in  bringing 
the  goods  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  average  cost  of  distributing,  by 
the  commercial  methods  in  vogue  to-day, 
is  OVER  SIXTY  PER  CENT,  between 
consumer  and  producer. 

This  is  absorbed  by  the  middlemen 
— that  is  the  transportation  companies, 
the  brokers,  the  jobbers  and  the  retailers. 

There  must  be,  and  at  once,  some  solu- 
tion of  this  great  problem. 

Being  a  retailer,  being  close  to  the 
consumer,  knowing  the  efforts  made  by 
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the  retailer  to  meet  competition,  it 
must  be  said  in  truth  that  the  burdens 
of  the  producer  have  been  made  heavy 
by  the   middleman   and   the   consumer. 

Fully  sixty  per  cent  of  ull  of  the 
food  products  that  are  sold  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California  are  delivered 
by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  in  a 
most  extravagant  and  wasteful  manner. 

To  solicit  business  costs  six  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  business— and  the  con- 
sumer pays  it,  indirectly  but  none  the 
less  surely.  To  deliver  goods  costs 
seven  per  cent  more  and  this,  too,  the 
consumer  pays. 

If  the  consumer  who  sends  in  15, 
25  and  50  cent  orders  understood  thor- 
oughly that  he  is  paying  for  this  service 
— and  paying  heavily — he  would  not 
demand  it. 

The  only  way  that  the  retailer  can 
meet  these  excessive  charges  for  delivery, 
is  to  raise  the  price  accordingly  to  all 
buyers  including  the  cash  purchasers 
at  his  store.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  gro- 
cery business  of  Los  Angeles  is  done 
over    the    coimters;    and    because    such 


purchasers  carry  away  their  goods,  the 
people  who  have  their  goods  delivered 
in  small  lots  iare  favored. 

The  only  fair  basis  on  which  to  sell 
groceries,  I  believe,  is  that  the  price 
should  be  fixed  at  the  grocer's  store. 

Is  it  fair  and  just  to  the  man  who  goes 
to  the  store,  and  selects  and  buys  his 
own  goods  and  carries  them  home,  that 
he  should  help  pay  for  the  service  given 
to  the  customer  who  hasn't  sufficient 
energy  to  get  his  own  goods? 

There  are  many  advantages  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  goes  to  the  store  and 
buys.  He  gets  what  he  wants  and  at 
the  time  he  wants  it.  Very  frequently 
it  happens  that  when  orders  are  taken 
by  solicitor  or  over  the  telephone,  the 
goods  are  not  at  hand  and  cannot  be 
secured  in  time  to  suit  the  customer; 
there  are  frequently  misunderstandings 
arising  out  of  the  inability  of  the  man 
who  fills  orders  to  gather  the  meaning 
of  the  person  who  gave  the  order  or  the 
solicitor  who  took  the  order.  Conditions 
thus  arise  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the 
housewife. 


:: 
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A  HOME  PRODUCT 


Exceptional  0«Jality 

Always  Satisfactory 

The  greater  the  manufactured 
products  of  Los  Angeles,  the  greater 
the  city  will  grow. 

The  right  proportion  of  Eastern 
winter  hard-wheat  blended  with 
Western  white  wheat  produces  the 
finest  flour,  superior  in  texture  and 
quality  to  flour  manufactured  in  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

GLOBE  MILLS 


Los  Angeles, 


California 
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True  there  are  some  heavy  goods 
that  the  average  purchaser  cannot  carry 
to  his  home,  such  as  flour  and  hams 
and  large  quantities  of  sugar,  and  this 
makes  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  restricted  delivery,  and  a  delivery 
that  will  give  the  grocer  ample  time  to 
make  such  deliveries  with  large  loads 
and  consequent  h'  low  expense.  But 
the  expense  of  delivering  small  quantities 
of  light  goods  is  so  great  that  the  business 
is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  to  the 
grocer  as  well  as  being  a  source  of  expense 
to  the  consumer — indirectly  but  none 
the    less    certainly. 

Still  another  factor  adds  to  the  cost 
of  the  consumer.  We  are  all  striving 
for  quick  delivery  and  attempting  to 
get  goods  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
hour.  In  doing  these  things  we  are 
exhausting  horses  and  wearing  out 
automobiles.  The  upkeep  of  the  deliver} 
department  is  twice  as  much  as  it  would 
be  if  we  had  a  reasonable  time  to  deliver 
goods. 

It  is  important  that  the  consumer 
should  know  these  facts.  Most  con- 
sumers do  not  realize  them. 

There  is  another  source  of  expense 
in  distributing  groceries  that  is  met  by 
the  consumers.  This  in  is  the  collection 
and  credit  departments  of  any  first 
class  grocer.  It  is  unjust  and  unfair 
that  the  entire  buying  public  should  be 
taxed  with  the  expense  of  these  depart- 
ments, but  the  buying  public  pays  the 
bills,    nevertheless. 

All  of  us  hope  for,  expect  and  need 
prosperity.  There  are  but  two  modes 
by  which  a  nation  becomes  prosperous. 
One  of  these  is  through  the  diabolical 
influences  of  war.  When  two  nations 
are  plunged  into  war,  with  the  approval 
of  their  loyal  people,  there  is  at  once  an 
unusual  activity,  money  is  issued  in 
unusual  amounts,  and  every  department 
of  trade  and  manufacture  is  stimulated. 
The  foundation  of  the  American  pros- 
perity for  the  past  ten  years  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Spanish  war,  which  cost 
this  nation  un-numbered  millions.  But 
may  we  all  be  delivered  from  another  war. 

The  other  way  to  prosperity  is  slower 
and  more  prosaic.  It  is  through  rigid 
and  strict  economy.  This  process  calls 
for  heroic  measures  by  the  mass  of  people 
— self   denial,   thrift,   caution,   economy 


and  all  of  the  homely  virtues. 

The  second  mode  is  the  only  one  on 
which  we  should  rely,  and  the  only  one 
we  should  expect  in  the  normal  course 
of  life. 

To  be  prosperous  we  must  all  econo- 
mize along  intelligent  and  conservative 
lines. 

We  have  determined  to  reduce  the 
price  of  groceries,  so  that  everybody 
may  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible.  \Ne 
intend  to  base  our  prices  on  store  delivery, 
so  that  buyers  may  escape  this  six 
per  cent  charge  for  soliciting,  and  seven 
per  cent  for  delivering. 

Therefore  I  have  caused  to  be  sent 
to  our  trade  in  Los  Angeles  the  following 
letter,  under  the  terms  of  which  every 
buyer  will  get  his  goods  lower  than  ever 
before : 

ANNOUNCEfVrENT. 

On  December  l8t  next  this  firm  will  entirely 
revise  Its  method  of  dolngr  business  and  intro- 
duce a  system  under  wliich  we  believe  we  can 
save  the  people  of  IjOs  Angeles  20  per  cent  on 
their  grocery  bill.  This  Is  our  answer  to  the 
general  complaint  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  we  ask  you  carefully  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing pages  and  assure  you  that  we  have 
spared  no  pains  In  working  out  this  system, 
which  we  believe  will  be  for  your  benefit  as 
well  as  for  ours. 

CASH    PLAN. 

During  the  year  ending  October  1st,  it  cost 
us  to  maintain  a  collection  and  credit  depart- 
ment, including  Interest  on  running  accounts, 
over  $30,000.  This  was  all  waste.  It  produced 
nothing  for  the  majority  of  our  customers,  but 
it  was  paid  for  by  all  of  them.  We  propose  to 
eliminate  this  waste  absolutely,  and  from  now 
on  will  do  strictly  a  cash  business,  and  these 
who  do  business  with  us  will  each  receive,  dur- 
ing the  coming  years,  their  share  of  what  is 
saved.  We  deal  principally  In  the  necessaries 
of  life,  all  of  which  represent  actual  cash.  You 
would  not  think  of  drawing  a  check  against 
your  bank  for  cash  unless  you  had  cash  on  de- 
posit with  your  bank,  and  there  is  no  sound 
reapon  why  a  grocery  house  should  deliver 
good.**  which  represent  cash  until  the  cash  is 
depo.«lted  In  payment  for  them.  To  accommo- 
date those  who  desire  running  accounts,  we 
will  Inaugurate  the  deposit  plan,  but  we  intend 
to  put  this  entire  business  on  as  soi;nd  a  basis 
as   any   bank    in   Los    Angeles. 

DEPOSIT    PLAN. 

Any  person  desiring  to  run  an  account  with 
this  company  In  the  future  may  deposit  with 
us  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  month,  a  sum 
.*?ufncient  to  cover  their  purchases  during  the 
month,  and  each  customer  may  purchase  goods 
agiinst  this  deposit  or  withdraw  the  same  at 
pleasure.  We  will  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  rent  per  annum  on  the  average  balance 
of  cash  whicli  any  customer  thus  has  on  deposit 
with  us.  so  that  no  customer  can  possibly  lose 
money  by  leaving  the  deposit  with  us  rather 
than  with  any  bank  in  the  city. 
CAPITAL. 

The  capitTl  and  surplus  of  this  companv  is 
approximately  half  a  million  dollars,  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  majority  of  the  banks 
In  T-,o.s  Angeles,  and  we  venture  the  assertion 
ihat  no  bank  in  the  city  has  a  better  standing 
for  financial  integrity. 

DELIVERY    SYSTEM. 

In  our  city  delivery  svstem  we  have  107  hvn<} 
of  horses  and  five  automobile?,  together  with 
drivers  and  equipment   which  is  very  expensive 
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to  maintain.  But  tlie  expense  of  this  delivery 
system  is  paid  by  all  of  our  customers,  yet 
more  than  half  of  the  groceries  which  we  sell 
are  taken  from  our  various  stores  by  the  pur- 
chasers and  occasion  us  no  expense  whatever 
for  delivery.  This  is  manifestly  unfair.  We, 
therefore,   propose  in  the  future,   that  all  peo- 

?>le  who  have  their  groceries  delivered  shall  pay 
or  the  cost  of  the  service  and  that  those  who 
buy  at  our  stores  and  take  home  their  own 
groceries  shall  be  relieved  of  this  burden.  We 
believe  this  will  save  our  customers  over  $100,- 
000  annually.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  pre- 
fer to  have  their  goods  delivered  will  know  that 
they  are  receiving  the  service  at  cost,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  same.  For 
the  present  we  shall  maintain  the  following 
charges  for  delivery:  On  orders  of  $3  or  under  a 
charge  of  15  cents  for  each  delivery  will  be 
made.  On  all  orders  above  $3  a  charge  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  the  goods  will  be  made. 
These  charges  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  city 
bounded  by  Vernon  street  on  the  south.  Western 
avenue  on  the  west,  Avenue  60  on  the  north,  and 
Evergreen  avenue  on  the  east.  In  the  outly- 
ing districts  a  minimum  charge  of  25  cents 
will  be  made  on  delivery  of  orders  amounting 
to  $3  or  less,  and  for  those  In  excess  of  this 
amount  a  charge  of  7  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  the  goods   will  be   made. 

EXCEPTION. 
There  are  certain  goods  which  we  handle  on 
which  the  manufacturers  have  established  a 
consumers'  price,  and  in  handling  those  goods 
we  are  bound  by  contract  not  to  sell  same 
at  a  price  under  that  established  by  the  manu- 
facturers, but  in  establishing  prices  on  this 
class  of  goods  the  manufacturer  has  Included 
in  the  profit  to  the  retailer  suflllclent  to  cover 
the  cost  of  delivery.  We  will,  therefore,  de- 
liver free,  articles  of  this  class  when  orders 
amount  to  $3  or  more,  with  a  proportionate  re- 
duction in  delivery  charges  on  orders  when 
this  class  of  goods  are  ordered  in  connection 
with  other  goods.  The  goods  here  referred  to 
do  not  constitute  a  large  element  in  our  busi- 
ness, but  we  could  not  act  in  fairness  to  all 
parties  without  making  this  exception. 
SMALL  PROFITS. 
That  the  public  may  be  sure  that  no  exces- 
sive profits  will  be  made  by  this  company  we 
shall  Incorporate  in  our  charter  and  by-laws  a 
provision  that  in  the  future  no  dividends  shall 
be  paid  In  excess  of  10  per  cent  per  annum 
on  capital  Invested  in  the  business.     This  will 


remove  temptation  on  our  part  to  charge  more 
than  what  any  business  man  would  consider  a 
fair  return  on  invested  capital,  considering  the 
possibility  of  loss,  and  thus  all  savings  which 
will  result  from  our  improved  methods  of  doing 
business  will  accrue  to  our  customers. 
ONE  PRICE. 
We  shall  maintain  a  strictly  one-price  estab- 
lishment, but  all  prices  will  be  made  for  store 
or  warehouse  delivery,  and  those  who  prefer  to 
select  their  own  goods  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  deal  with  any  of  our  houses  In  any  part  of 
the  city  and  be  sure  of  getting  their  goods  at 
the  same  price. 

BUYING. 
We  buy  for  thirty-CMie  stores,  and  buy  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer, thus  cutting  out  all  middlemen,  com- 
mission men,  and  obtain  our  goods  at  the  low- 
est possible  price,  fully  10  per  cent  cheaper 
than  goods  are  bought  by  any  other  retail 
grocery  house  in   Los  Angeles. 

ECONOMIC  HANDLING. 
Ooods  are  brought  to  our  warehouse  at  First 
and  Vignes  Streets  in  Los  Angeles  in  freight 
cars.  There  they  are  unloaded  into  a  building 
which  has  been  planned  with  the  greatest  care 
to  save  time  in  handling.  In  this  building  the 
goods  are  unpacked  and  distributed  to  our  vari- 
ous stores  or  delivered  to  drivers  who  take 
them  to  your  home.  There  is  no  unnecessary 
handling,  and  every  known  device  Is  used  that 
win  simplify  and  cheapen  the  process. 

A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION. 
'  We  have  planned  to  make  J.  R.  Newberry 
Company  a  public  service  corporation  that  will 
serve  the  public  as  perfectly  and  economically 
as  Is  possible,  buying  the  goods  either  from  the 
manufacturer  or  producer,  alstri outing  them  In 
the  most  economical  manner  and  charging  ever>' 
person,  so  far  as  is  possible,  only  for  tne  ser- 
vice which  he  receives,  and  limiting  the  profit 
on  the  entire  enterprise  to  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment.  We  believe  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  due  In  a  large  measure  to  tne 
fact  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  liave 
been  so  far  apart  and  that  there  have  been  so 
many  middlemen's  profits.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
eliminate  these  and  render  a  true  service  in 
distributing  the  necessaries  of  life,  charging 
only  a  reasonable  fe4  for  the  service,  and  we 
believe  the  public  will  appreciate  our  efforts 
and    give    us    their   cordial   support. 

J.   R.   NRWBERRY   CO. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  November  21,  1910. 


Starch  Filled  Baking  Powder. 

By    J.    R.    Newberry. 


In  making  baking  powder  by  putting 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  together  it 
has  been  found  necessary  that  there  shall 
be  a  separator  between  these  two  sub- 
stances— one  an  acid  and  the  other  an 
alkali — to    prevent    chemical    action. 

The  starch  that  is  used  in  starch 
filled  baking  powder  has  no  leavening 
power,  but  it  does  have  an  important 
function  to  perform.  While  some  man- 
ufacturers do  not  use  starch,  they  have 
to  use  some  other  material,  or  they 
have  to  separate  the  alkali  and  the  acid 
in  some  way;  this  is  their  secret. 

The  function  of  all  baking  powders 
is  simply  to  generate  carbonic  acid  gas. 


This  leavens  dough  or  batter. 

The  American  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  a  starch  filled  baking 
powder.  Probably  90  per  cent,  of  the 
baking  powder  sold  in  America  is  "starch 
filled.''  People  can  be  a  little  more 
careless  with  the  starch-filled  *  baking 
powder  than  they  can  with  one  that  does 
not  carry  this  amount  of  bulk,  such  as 
starch  or  its  equal.  There  are  really 
three  kinds  of  baking  powders  (al- 
though some  claim  four)  the  cream 
of  tartar,  the  phosphate  and  the  alum 
powders.  Alum  baking  powder  costs 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  to  make; 
phosphate  from  7  to  8  cents;  cream  of 
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tartar  powder  from  12  to  16  cents. 
This  is  for  the  product  ready  for  canning. 

Now,  I  have  seen  just  as  good  bis- 
cuits made  from  alum  baking  powder 
as  I  ever  did  of  cream  of  tartar  powder. 
The  great  care  is  in  making.  It  takes 
a  better  cook  to  make  first  class  alum 
baking  powder  biscuits  than  it  does 
using  cream  of  tartar.  Almost  any- 
body can  take  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  and  make  a  good  pan  of  bisucits, 
if    the    directions    are    followed. 

Here  are  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
highest  grade  of  baking  powder  that 
it  is  possible  to  make.  It  requires  50 
per  cent,  cream  of  tartar,  which  costs 
about  22  cents  a  poimd  for  the  highest 
grade,  99  per  cent,  pure;  25  per  cent, 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  worth  1  cent. 
a  pound,  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  starch, 
worth  from  2  1-2  cents  to  3  cents  per 
pound.  The  cost  of  the  material  in 
the  highest  grade  of  baking  powder 
possible  to  make  is  thus  not  to  exceed 
12  1-2  cents  per  pound  for  the  material. 
To  this  add  the  cost  of  compounding, 
and  the  cans,  the  label  and  the  cases. 
This  brings  the  cost  of  these  goods 
up  to  about  16  cents  or  16  1-2  cents. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  make 
any  higher  grade  of  baking  powder  than 
this— that  is  as  a  leavening  proposition, 
or  for  general  results. 

Royal  baking  powder  costs  the  dealer 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  $4.80  a  dozen,  or 
40  cents  per  pound.  From  this  the 
jobber  gets  10  per  cent.,  making  the 
goods  back  to  36  cents  per  pound. 
The  difference  between  36  cents  and  16 
1-2  cents  is  what  the  manufacturer  is 
taking  out  of  these  goods. 

I  claim  that  it  is  not  possible,  to  make 
any  baking  powder  that  should  sell  to 
the  consumer  at  45  cents  per  pound, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  enormous 
sums  spent  on  advertising,  the  Royal 
company  could  not  get  it. 

I  recommend  the  Sea  Foam  Baking 
Powder,  made  in  New  York,  and  the 
Ben  Hur  Baking  Powder,  made  right 
here  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  as  easy  to 
make  a  good  baking  powder  right  here 
in  the  City  ot  Los  Angeles  as  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Sea  Foam  and  Ben  Hur  Baking  Pow- 
der cost  the  retailer  27  1-2  cents  per  pound 
and  he  is  asked  to  sell  it  to  the  con- 


Free  Free 


TO  CONVINCE  YOU 
THAT 

Ben  Hur 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR  BAKING  POWDER  and 
SPICES  are  unsurpassed  for  PURITY  and 
QUALITY  we  are  making  the  following  liberal 
offer  for  a  limited  time,  believing  that  the  peo- 
ple wish  to  give  California  goods,  rather  than 
Eastern,  the  preference,  quality  being  equal: 

OUR  GUARANTEE— If  you  do  not  find 
Ben  Hur  goods  equal  to  the  best  goods  on 
the  market,  your  grocer  will  refund  your 
money. 


Free 


Free 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

GOOD  ONLY  IF  USED  BEFORE  JANUARY  I.  1911 

PRESENT  this  COUPON  to  your  grocer  and  up- 
on purchasing  a  1-lb.  can  of  Ben  Hur  Bak- 
ing powder,  you  will  be  given  a  10-cent  can 
of  Ben  Hur  Black  Pepper  FREE. 

N.  B.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  sell  Ben  Hur 
goods,  mail  your  order  direct  to  us. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GROCERS:— This  coupon 
will  only  be  redeemed  by  us  for  one  10-cent 
can  of  Ben  Hur  Black  Pepper,  providing  it 
is  filled  out  properly  below,  and  each  cou- 
pon is  accompanied  by  and  order  from  you 
for  a  1-lb.  can  Ben  Hur  Baking  Powder. 
THE  JOANNES-SPLANE  CO. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Purchasers  Name 


Address. 


Ratailer's  Name. 
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sumer  at  35  cents  per  pound.  They 
are  the  highest  grade  baking  powders 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Sea  Foam 
has  been  on  the  market  in  the  East  for 
over  forty  years.  The  Sea  Foam  com- 
pany has  not  spent  millions  for  pubUcity; 
the  company  does  not  bind  the  news- 
papers with  which  they  advertise  that 
the  newspaper  shall  not  say  anything 
detrimental  to  their  interests.  In  other 
words  the  Sea  Foam  company  does  not 
buck  and  gag  the  press.  The  whole- 
salers buy  Sea  Foam  Baking  Powder, 
laid  down,  at  $2.90  per  dozen.  The 
wholesalers  can  then  very  easily  sell 
to  the  retailer  at  27  1-2  cents  per  pound 
and  the  retailer  sells  it  to  the  consumer 
for  35  cents.  This  is  giving  the  re- 
tailer a  reasonable,  honest  and  square 
deal,  as  well  as  the  consumer. 

Ben  Hur  Baking  Powder  made  in 
Los  Angeles  is  just  as  good  as  any  that 
can    be    manufactured. 

Every  retail  dealer  has  a  guarantee 
behind  every  can  of  Sea  Foam  and  Ben 
Hur  Baking  Powder  that  is  sold.  If 
the  baking  powder  does  not  give  perfect 
give  perfect  and  equal  satisfaction  to 
any  powder  made  in  the  world,  the  money 
is  ready  to  be  refunded  to  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  quality 
and  quantity;  he  is  entitled  to  have  the 
goods  with  a  reasonable  compensation 
to  the  manufacturer  and  distributors. 
When  the  retailer  sells  you  Royal 
baking  powder  that  costs  him  40  cents 
for  45  cents,  and  when  it  costs  him 
15  per  cent,  of  his  sales  to  do  business, 
he  loses  on  every  can  of  baking  powder 
that  he  delivei"s  to  you.  He  loses  fully 
3  cents  per  can,  and  if  he  delivers  it  to 
you  at  40  cents,  he  loses  8  cents  per  can. 

You  are  not  the  beneficiary  in  any 
way  when  he  loses  money  on  one  article, 
l)ecause  he  must  of  necessity  make  it 
up  on  something  else. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  time  for 
educating  ''grafters^'  ought  to  be  over 
and  that  retail  grocers  ought  to  help 
stop  it  in  its  first  stages. 

Any  person  who  will  take  goods  from 
a  retailer  at  less  than  the  cost  must 
know  that  the  retailer  selling  the  goods 
is  simply  bribing  or  baiting  the  buyer. 

Modern  commercialism  is  teaching 
people  to  be  grafters.  One  prominent 
judge  upon  the  Federal  Bench  recently 


said  that  the  ''higher-ups''  in  commercial 
life  are  absolutely  responsible  for  the 
great  demorahzation  and  grafting  in 
American  business,  political  and  com- 
mercial life.  The  articles  that  I  write 
for  "Things  To  Eat''  will  be  along  the 
lines  of  making  the  food  question  plain 
and  simple.  I  intend  to  begin  with  the 
raw  materials,  unmanufactured,  and  to 
show  the  stages  through  which  the 
materials  go,  and  show,  if  possible, 
why  it  costs  from  65  per  cent,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  get  goods  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  In  this  matter  of  baking 
powder  (when  goods  are  sold  at  35 
cents  per  pound)  it  costs  at  least  100 
per  cent.,  or  three  times  the  value  of 
the  material  used  in  making  the  goods. 

Do  not  be  fooled  about  baking  powder. 

Under  present  conditions  the  high- 
est grade  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  can  and  should  be  sold  to  the 
consumers  in  every  point  in  the  United 
States  at  not  to  exceed  35  cents  per 
pound,  and  give  a  good  profit  to  the 
retailer,  the  wholesaler,  the  railroad 
company  and  the  manufacturing 
companies.  Let  brains  assist  you  in 
Hying  and  do  not  depend  entirely  on 
printer's  ink.  Let  the  wholesaler  and 
manufacturer  and  the  trusts  explain 
the  discrepancy  between  16  1-2  cents  and 
40  cents  that  the  retailer  pays  the  Royal 
company  for  these  goods. 


"COLONIAL"  GINGER  BREAD. 

"Colonial"  gingerbread  is  the  name 
of  a  delicious  loaf  cake  which  is  serv'ed 
at  certain  well-known  dining  resorts 
in  Southern  California,  and  which  has 
done  much  to  make  the  place  famous 
among  epicures. 

To  make  this  ''cake,"  put  a  cupful 
of  New  Orleans  molasses  in  a  mixing 
bowl  with  a  half  cupful  of  butter  and 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Over  this  pour 
a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  in  which  a 
level  dessertspoonful  of  soda  has  already 
been  dissolved.  Stir  well,  and  let  the 
mixture  cool;  then  add  a  cupful  of  chop- 
ped walnuts  and  a  cupful  of  seeded  raisins 
and  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
ginger,  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour, 
and,  lastly,  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  pan  and  serve  while  still 
warm    from   the    oven. 
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Use  California  Storage  Eggs. 


By    J.    R.     Netiberry. 


The  season  having  arrived  for  the 
sale  of  storage  eggs,  I  want  to  say 
something  to  emphasize  the  superiority 
of  CaHfornia  storage  eggs  over  the  Eastern 
article. 

The  yolk  is  the  most  nutritious  part 
of  the  egg,  as  it  runs  high  in  albumen, 
in  fats,  and  in  a  phosphorous  bearing  sub- 
stance. The  **white^'  is  almost  entirely 
albumen  and  supplies  the  leavening 
power  of  the  egg.  Now  the  fresher 
you  can  get  an  egg  the  better  its  qualities, 
.so  far  as  "raising  power"  is  concerned. 
This  leavening  quality  deteriorates  verv 
much  with  the  age  of  an  egg.  Therefore, 
a  fresh  egg,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  definition  laid  down  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  is  one  that  has  been 
laid   no  longer  than   fourteen   days. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  storage  eggs,  for  culinary  purpos3sa.s 
well  as  for  family  consumption.  In- 
variably I  have  had  difficulty  with  any 
storage  egg,  for  family  use,  after  it  hu.s 
been  three  or  four  days  out  of  storage. 
In  the  common  parlance  of  the  grocery 
.store,  *'it  won't  .stand  up."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  once  an  egg  is  in  storage, 
it  goes  back  faster,  when  taken  out, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it 
never  been  in  storage  at  all. 

There  is  great  difference  between  a 
California  egg  that  has  been  stored 
when  in  prime,  first-class  condition, 
and  an  egg  that  has  been  brought  here 
from  Minnesota  or  Iowa  or  Kansas  or 
any  of  the  Eastern  States.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  for  the  superiority 
of  the  California  storage  egg.  In  the 
first  place,  eastern  eggs  seldom  come 
from  grain  fed  chickens,  while  all  of 
our   California   eggs   must   of   necessity 


be  ''grain  fed  eggs,"  because  California 
chickens  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  forage  that  the  eastern  chickens  have. 
It  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  to  pro- 
duce an  egg  in  California  as  it  does  in 
the  East  because  our  chickens  are 
necessarily  fed  grain  all  the  year  round. 
On  account  of  having  this  grain,  California 
eggs  are  much  richer  and  better  than 
eggs  that  come  into  this  country  from 
the  East. 

Added  to  this  the  eastern  eggs  must 
go  through  quite  a  history  before  they 
reach  this  market,  and  none  of  the 
stajres  of  this  history  tend  to  make  them 
prime  keepers  or  in  prime  condition 
when  they  go  into  storage  here,  prior 
to  consumption,  let  alone  after  they 
come  out  of  storage  for  sale  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Examine  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
eggs.  In  the  first  place,  after  being 
galhcnnl  and  taken  to  market,  they 
are  candled  and  put  into  cases.  Before 
shipment  westward  they  must  be  put 
into  a  pre-cooling  house  and  the  tem- 
peratuie  is  run  down  to  30  to  32  degrees. 
Then  they  are  placed  in  refrigerator 
cars,  which  are  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  a  temjx^rature  of  35  to  40  degrees. 
They  are  trundleil  over  the  steel  rails 
for  2000  to  3000  miles,  and  are  shaken 
"concessantly,"  as  a  boy  would  say, 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  night 
for    a    long    ten,    twelve,    fourteen,    or 


Log  Cabin  Frosting. 

Boil  two  cups  of  Towle's  Log  Cabin 
Syrup,  until  it  strings.  Then  pour  the 
boiling  syrup  into  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  tw^o  eggs,  and  beat  continually 
with  a  fork  until  the  right  thickness  to 
spread  between  the  layers  and  on  top  of 
the  cake.     Look  for  another  next  month. 


AT  ALL  GROCERS 
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sixteen  days.  This,  as  any  one  will 
understand,  does  not  improve  the  eggs. 
There  is  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  eggs  from  32  degrees  or  so  in  the 
pre-cooling  house  to  35  to  45  degrees 
when  the  eggs  are  landed  in  Los  Angeles. 
After  arrival  here  the  eggs  are  again 
candled  and  put  into  storage,  and  again 
the  temperature  runs  down  to  say  32 
degrees. 

Now  such  eastern  eggs  have  had  three 
changes  of  temperature,  a  ride  across 
the  continent,  and  they  have  been  shaken 
every  moment  for  every  foot  of  their 
journey.  They  may  stay  in  storage  here 
for  two  to  six  months.  Do  you  wonder 
that  such  eggs  come  out  of  the  storage 
in  as  fair  condition  as  they  do,  or  in 
the  condition  they  are?  This  all  relates, 
mind  you,  to  the  eastern  storage  eggs. 


Compare  such  eggs  with  the  California 
"  grain  fed"  article.  After  being  gathered 
and  taken  to  the  stores,  they  are  candled, 
and  if  wanted  for  storage  purposes 
go  directly  to  the  cold  storage  houses. 
There  is  but  one  change  of  temperature 
from  the  time  these  eggs  are  sent  to 
storage  until  they  come  out.  There 
has  been  no  shaking,  no  trip  of  2000  to 
3000  miles. 

Which  eggs,  will  you  prefer?  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  commercially 
the  California  egg  which  is  sent  into 
storage,  after  being  candled,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  being 
gathered,  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  any 
eastern  storage  egg.  I  believe  that  such 
eggs  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  any 
eastern  eggs  that  can  possibly  be  brought 
to  this  market. 


Alum  and  Phosphate  Powders. 

By    J.    R.     Newberry. 


Baking  powder  is  a  favorite  subject 
of  "Things  To  Eat."  I  suppose  it  is 
because  in  my  early  days  in  the  grocery 
business  I  attempted  to  make  my 
fortune  out  of  baking  powder;  but  like 
the  average  manufacturer  in  this  line, 
I  sold  the  goods  too  cheap,  and  did  not 
spend  enough  in  printer's  ink. 
.  I  have  written  something  about  the 
baking  powder  that  is  made .  of  cream 
of  tartar  from  grapes  with  tartaric 
acid  as  the  base,  and  now  for  the  alum 
powder. 

Now  there  is  no  question  but  that 
any  injury  that  may  come  from  the  use 
of  baking  powder  is  entirely  in  the 
residue  that  is  left  by  the  careless  cook 
who  overloads  flour  with  baking  powder. 
It  must  be  said  for  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder  that  they  will  naturally 
use  up  their  hurtful  ingredients  by  being 
wet;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  starch- 
baking  powders  are  more  successful 
than  those  placed  on  the  market  that  do 
not  use  starch  as  a  filler.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  starch  has  no  leavening 
power  whatever,  it  does  make  up  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  lack  of  attention 
of  the  careless  housewife.  Almost  any 
ccok  can  take  a  starch  filled  baking 
powder    and    made    a    good    batch    of 


biscuits,  whether  he  uses  too  much 
baking  powder  or  not,  because  if  one 
will  only  give  the  starch-filled  baking 
powders  time  in  the  water,  and  be  slow- 
about  baking,  it  will  naturally  use 
up  all  the  leavening  it  has  in  it.  How- 
ever, we  have  treated  the  starch-filled 
baking  powders  very  thoroughly  in  the 
previous  article,  and  now  come  to  the 
alum  phosphate  powders. 

The  difference  between  the  cream  of 
tartar  and  the  phosphate  baking  powders 
is  mainly  in  the  cost.  Refined  cream  of 
tartar  is  worth  from  21  to  23  cents  a 
pound,  while  equally  powerful  phosphate, 
costs  from  4  1-2  to  6  cents  a  pound. 
Soda  costs  the  same  whether  you  put 
it  into  a  phosphate  or  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder.  Starch  is  the  same 
price.  Soda  costs  about  1  cent  a  poimd 
and  starch  about, 2  1-2  cents  a  poimd. 
The  ordinary  price  of  starch  is  about 
1  1-2  to  2  cents  a  pound.  You  can 
make  a  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder 
at  a  cost  of  from  15  to  16  cents  a  pound 
You  can  make  a  phosphate  powder  for 
from  6  to  7  cents  a  pound. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  tin  and 
the  cases,  which  runs  to  about  3  cents 
a  pound,  the  best  phosphate  baking 
powders  that   can   possibly  be   made — 
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and  we  make  no  exception — outside  of 
the  advertising  and  the  intermediate 
agents,  can  not  exceed  9  or  10  cents  a 
pound  in  cost;  and  by  the  use  of  alum 
with  phosphates  a  good  first  class 
powder  can  be  made  and  put  in  cans  for 
7  cents  per  pound. 

The  celebrated  K-C  Baking  Powder, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
economical,  and  one  of  the  best  phosphate- 
aliun  baking  powders  put  up  on  the 
market,  sells  ordinarily  to  the  consumer 
for  a  cent  an  ounce.  By  careful  handUng 
you  can  make  as  good  a  pan  of  biscuits 
and  one  of  the  best  griddle  cakes  in  the 
world  by  using  K-C  Baking  Powder. 
But  you  must  be  very  economical  in 
handling  these  goods.  Do  not  go  be- 
yond the  directions;  keep  well  to  the 
quantity  stated  in  the  recipes  and  you 
will  have  success.  This  baking  powder 
and  all  other  phosphate  powders  com- 
mence to  act  only  when  put  in  the  oven 
where  the  heat  reaches  it.  That  is 
why  K-C  makes  a  first  class  griddle  cake. 


The  ordinary  cream  of  tartar  powder 
makes  the  poorest  griddle  cake  known, 
because  it  exhausts  its  leavening  quality 
before  you  get  it  onto  the  iron.  So 
let  me  say  that  if  you  want  to  make  a 
first  class  griddle  cake  use  a  phosphate 
baking  powder  of  some  kind — ^and  we 
do  not  know  of  a  better  baking  powder 
for  this  purpose,  ^ith  anjrtUng  that 
goes  on  hot  iron  you  can  get  extraor- 
dinary results  out  of  K-C,  Rumford's 
or  any  of  this  class  of  powders;  and  it 
is  about  six  of  one  and  a  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other.  Any  other  difference 
is  in  printer's  ink  and  the  high-claas 
middlemen    who    handle    these    goods. 

Of  course  the  ordinary  merchant  is 
in  the  market  to  sell  that  which  the 
people  call  for,  but  my  idea  is  to  give 
you  the  absolute  facts  and  let  you  try 
all  kinds. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  an  alum  baking 
powder,  because  I  believe  it  is  no  more 
harmful  than  a  phosphate  baking  pow- 
der. You  can  neither  digest  alum  nor 
phosphate. 


Some  Delicious  Hot  Breakfast  Cakes. 


There  is  no  nation  whose  breakfast 
table  shows  such  a  variety  of  novel  and 
delicious  hot  cakes,  muffins,  etc.,  as  the 
American.  The  following  recipes  give 
new  and  appetizing  ways  of  preparing 
some  of  these  dainties. 

Parker  Cakes:— Cream  together  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  three-quarters  of 
a  cupful  of  butter,  add  three  beaten 
eggs,  a  compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  one  cupful  of  warm  water,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cinnamon,  two  quarts  of  flour 
and  milk  sufficient  to  make  a  thick  batter. 
Mix  this  late  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
one-third  fill  small  buttered  cups,  then 
add  a  layer  of  chopped  tart  apple,  dust 
with  sugar,  pour  in  another  spoonful 
of  batter  and  set  to  raise  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  split  open  lengthwise,  tearing  apart 
with  two  forks,  drop  in  a  generous 
piece  of  butter,  press  the  two  parts 
lightly  together  and  serve  immediately. 

Raspberry  Coffee  Buns: — Two  cupfuls 
cf  fiour,  two  cupfuls  of  potato  flour  and 


two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
sifted  together.  Add  half  a  cupful  of 
white  sugar  to  one  pint  of  milk,  stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  turn  into 
the  sifted  ingredients  and  mix  to  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  out  into  a  sheet  half  an 
inch  thick,  cover  with  small  pieces  of 
butter,  fold  as  puff  paste  is  folded  and 
again  roll  out.  Fold  and  roll  again  and 
repeat  three  times,  each  time  adding 
butter— use  half  a  cupful  in  all.  The 
The  last  time  roll  into  a  thin  sb^et 
and  cut  in  three-inch  squares,  brush  with 
ice  water,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  raspberry 
jam  in  the  center  of  each  square,  bring 
the  comers  together,  wash  with  egg 
and  water,  place  in  buttered  pans  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Arrowroot  Biscuit.— Sift  together  two 
cupfuls  of  arrowroot  and  one  cupful  of 
flour.  Rub  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  into  the  flour  and  stir  in  grad- 
ually a  little  very  rich  milk,  sufficient 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.     Roll  out  into 
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a  thick  sheet;  beat  with  a  rolling  pin, 
fold,  roll  out,  and  beat  again,  and  repeat 
the  rolling  and  beating  for  five  minutes. 
Roll  out  the  last  time  about  an  inch 
thick,  cut  with  a  round  cutter,  brush 
with  egg,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  with  a  stronger 
bottom  heat. 

Hominy  Crumpets:— These  must  he 
"set"  over  night.  Beat  well  together 
one  pint  of  milk,  one  fourth  of  a  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  four  cupfuls  of  flour  and  one 
cupful  of  well  boiled  hominy.  Add  one 
compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  set  in  a  warm  place. 
Half  an  hour  before  breakfast  is  served 
add  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  beat 
thoroughly  for  five  minutes,  partly  fill 
muffin  rings  and  stand  in  a  warm  place 
for  half  an  hour.  Bake  quickly  and 
serve  piping  hot. 

Rice  Crusts:- Heat  a  cupful  of  milk 
in  a  double  boiler,  add  a  pint  of  cold 
boiled  rice  and  cook  until  the  rice  is 
very  soft.  Add  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
two  beaten  eggs,  a  dusting  of  salt  and 
flour,  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Spread 
on  a  buttered  tin,  having  the  mixture 
not  over  half  an  inch  thick,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  until  crisp.  Split  and 
eat  with  butter  and  grated  maple  sugar. 

Honey  Muffins:— Sift  together  three 
cupfuls  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Work  in  three  rounding  tables- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  add  three  beaten 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk  and  one  teacup- 
ful  of  strained  honey.  Bake  in  muffin 
rings  or  in  gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven. 

Irish  Potato  Biscuit:— Take  a  cupful  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  while  warm  stir 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  cool  beat 
in  thoroughly  two  well  whisked  eggs, 
a  cupful  of  milk,  in  which  have  been 
dissolved  a  compressed  yeast  cake  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Work  in 

a  quart  of  fl^ur  and  knead  well;  set  in  a 
warm  place  o\er  night.  An  hour  before 
breakfast,  turn  on  to  the  moulding 
board,  and  with  just  flour  enough  to 
handle,  roll  out  and  cut  with  a  biscuit 
cutter  into  rounds.  Butter  half  the 
number  generously,   put  them   together 
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in  pairs,  sandwich  fashion,  let  them  rise 
for  a  short  time  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Breadcrumb   and    Currant    Fritters: — 

13oil  a  pint  of  milk  and  pour  over  it  a 
pint  of  dry  ,fine  breadcrumbs;  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  set  away 
until  cold.  Then  beat  in  the  beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and 
half  a  pound  of  dried  currants,  which 
have  been  thoroughly  washed,  dried  in 
cloth  and  thickly  dredged  with  flour. 
Beat  well  and  fry  in  deep,  hot  fat.  Serve 
with  maple  s}Tup. 

Potato  Pancakes: — Peel  and  grate  nice 
large  potatoes,  grating  them  into  a  bowl 
containing  a  little  cold  water,  that  they 
may  not  become  discolored.  Drain  and 
dry  them  in  a  cloth,  add  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  hot  milk,  teacupful  of  hot 
flour,  two  beaten  eggs  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Brush  a  smooth 
omelette  pan  with  fresh  lard,  pour  in 
a  small  portion  of  the  batter;  when 
browned  turn,  brown  the  other  side, 
slip  to  a  hot   plate,  spread  with  jelly 


and  roll  as  an  omelette  is  rolled.     Dust 
the  cakes  with  sugar  and  serve  immediate- 

ly- 

Southern  Muffins: — Make  two  cupfuls 
of  Indian  meal  into  a  mush  in  the  usual 
way,  adding  while  it  is  cooking  an  egg- 
sized  piece  of  butter  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Set  the  mush  aside  to  cool. 
Beat  four  eggs  separately  imtil  very 
light,  add  to  the  mush  with  one  cupful 
of  sour  milk,  and  beat  in  fine  flour 
sufficient  to  bring  the  batter  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cup  cake.  Then  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  warm  water.  Bake  in  buttered 
muffin  rings,  half  fiilling  them,  that  the 
muffins  may  have  room  to  rise. 
A    New    Egg-and-Cheese    Dish. 

Poach  three  eggs  in  a  half-pint  of 
rich  cream.  Remove  the  eggs  carefully 
and  place  them  on  slices  of  buttered 
toast.  Add  a  dessertspoonful  of  Cana- 
dian or  American  cheese  to  the  cream, 
with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  cayenne 
pepper  as  seasoning.  Allow  the  cream 
to  simmer  until  the  cheese  has  dissolved, 
then  pour  it  over  the  eggs  and  toast, 
and  serve  immediately. 
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Calmaco  Brand 


Spaghetti,  Vermicelli,  Egg  Noodles,"Ready  Cut"  Macaroni,  Alphabets  ; : 


Besides  tasting  better  than  other  Macaroni,  besides  nourishing  better  than 
other  foods,  CALMACO,  flavory,  firm,  tender  Macaroni  is  the  cleanest 
Macaroni,  made  by  the  cleanest  methods,  in  the  cleanest  factory.  Get  a 
package  today  and  try  it.     10  and  25  cents. 
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California  Macaroni  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 

CALIFORNIA 
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The  Household. 


Fertilizer  for  House  Plants. 

Dissolve  thoroughly  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  four  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  two  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  potash.  Bottle  the  liquid  and  rork 
tightly,  use  a  teaspoonful  of  it  to  three 
quarts  of  lukewarm  water.  It  stimulates 
growth  better  than  liquid  manure  and 
is  entirely  inoffensive.  A  few  drops 
put  into  the  water  of  hyacinth  glasses 
will  make  the  bloom  stalks  much  richer 
in  color  and  stronger.  The  liquid  has 
the  further  merit  of  being  obnoxious  to 
small  white  worms. 


Herbs  for  Winter. 

Begin  in  Spring  to  cherish  and  culti- 
vate your  herbs.  When  they  have 
grown,  pick  and  dry  in  the  shade,  then 
rub  to  fine  powder,  and  put  in  jelly 
glasses,  putting  the  name  and  date  out- 
side.    Don't    forget    catnip — so    many 
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FOR  GENERAL  HOUSECLEANINQ 
AND  LAUNDRY  USE 

Bobrick's  rSc 
i;  Cloudy_4mmoiiia  il 


MADE  IN  LOS  ANQELES 

The  standard  of  excellence.  In  \  J 
quality  and  efficiency  it  surpasses  II 
all  other  makes. 

FURNISHED  IN  OVAL  BOTTLES  WITH    -• 
RUBBER  STOPPERS. 

PINTS  25c,  QUARTS  35c 

...AT  ALL  GROCERS" 

* .I..lMt..;..;..|..t..tn}..;..{Mt.ii.t..t..;..t"l"l"I"t"8"t"I"l"l'  ''3 


people  want  it  for  their  cats.  The 
tumblers  sell  readily  to  people  who 
like  fresh,  clean  herbs. 

To  Save  Qreasing  the  Qriddle. 

Beat  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter  well  through  the  batter 
for  wheat  pancakes  and  griddle  cakes, 
and  you  will  not  need  to  grease  the 
griddle  in  cooking  them. 


Cart-Wheel  Shades. 

A  good  substitute  for  missing  shade 
trees  is  made  as  follows:  Plant  a  stout 
post,  nine  feet  high,  where  you  want 
the  shade,  setting  the  post  in  two  feet 
of  earth;  then  nail  firmly  to  the  top  of 
it,  at  right  angles,  two  seven-foot  strips 
of  two  by  two  inch  stuff.  The  next  thing 
is  to  get  two  old  tires  from  cart  or  wagon 
wheels,  have  the  blacksmith  weld  them 
into  a  big  ring,  and  fasten  the  ring  tightly 
to  the  ends  of  the  cross-pieces.  Set  a 
three-year  old  grape  vine  right  against 
the  post,  coax  it  to  rapid  growth  and 
the  work  is  done.  When  the  vine  ends 
lap  over  the  rim,  let  them  hang  down 
all  around  it.  Seats  may  be  set  under- 
neath. 


To  Cut  Hot  Brown  Bread. 

Draw  a  clean,  strong,  white  thread 
sharply  and  firmly  across  the  loaf, 
pushing  it  down  equally  on  either  side. 
The  result  will  be  clean,  smooth  slices, 
free  from  the  stickiness  that  comes  from 
knife-cutting. 


Hanging  Pocket-Bags. 

Instead  of  hanging  pocket-bags  in 
the  usual  way,  from  rings  sewed  to  the 
corners,  use  an  extension  rod,  the  sort 
made  for  sash-curtains,  putting  the 
fixtures  in  door  and  wall,  and  the  rod 
through  a  casing  in  the  top  of  the  bag. 
A  big  bag  divided  into  pockets  swung 
thus  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  door, 
will  hold  wrapping  paper,  wash  and 
dust  cloths,  string  and  pretty  well 
everything  else  for  which  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  regular  place. 
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To   Clean   Old    Brass. 

To  clean  old  brass  easily,  no  matter 
how  discolored,  rub  it  hard,  with  the 
inside  of  a  lemon,  let  stand  a  few  minutes 
then  polish  with  something  soft — 
flannel  or  chamois.  It  will  look  Uke 
new. 


To  Keep  Eggs. 

The  eggs  must  be  perfectly  fresh, 
else  the  labor  is  vain.  Cut  dairy  paper 
— parchment  paper — into  squares, 
each  just  big  enough  to  encase  an  egg, 
and  wrap  the  eggs  tightly,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  Lay  them  in  a  clean 
dry  box  or  barrel,  and  keep  the  latter 
where  it  is  cool  and  dark.  I  put  away 
thirty  dozen  eggs  last  year,  and  not  a 
single  one  of  them  was  bad. 


To  Fasten  a  Loose  Umbrella  Handle. 

Fill  the  cavity  in  the  handle  with 
melted  alum,  then  instantly  press  the 
stick  into  it  hard,  and  hold  fast  until 
it  sets. 


In  Place  of  a  Cedar  Chest. 

Strip  off  young  twigs  and  the  green 
prickles  of  cedar,  put  the  strippings  in 
bags  preferably  made  of  cheese  cloth, 
and  distribute  the  bags  liberally  among 
things  packed  away,  such  as  woolens 
and  furs.  Nothing  should  be  put  away 
greasy — moths  dote  on  greasy  spots. 
Sun,  brush,  and  beat  everything  — then, 
with  the  help  of  cedar  bags,  your  mind 
will  be  aesv. 


For  Your  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

This  is  a  western  idea,  that  the  East 
may  well  adopt.  Set  an  elbow-pipe 
l-)eside  the  newly  planted  thing,  so  that 
the  top  may  be  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  crook  reach  in  directly  to  the 
roots.  Then  water  your  tree  through 
the  pipe — every  drop  will  go  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good. 


As  to  Matting. 

If  you  wish  to  make  matting  wear 
well,  and  also  want  to  save  yourself 
trouble  in  house  cleaning,  do  not  tack 
it  down.  Instead  sew  the  breadths 
together,  using  a  soft  ,coarse,  strong 
thread  and  a  long,  loose  stitch.  The 
ends  can  be  hemmed  or  tied  in  fringes. 
Either  way  it  lies  flat,  and  can  be  moved 


the  same  way  as  any  other  rug.  Further- 
more there  is  no  spoiling  the  floor  with 
tacks. 


For  Spotted  Qloves. 

Gloves  spotted  from  damp  weather 
can  be  restored  thus:  Get  a  little 
gum  ammoniac,  put  it  in  the  bottom 
of  your  gloverbox,  lay  a  paper  over  it, 
then  the  gloves.  Close  tightly,  and 
leave  undisturbed  several  days.  If  the 
gum  is  kept  in  the  glove-box,  lay  a  paper 
over  it,  then  the  gloves.  Close  tightly, 
and  leave  undisturbed  several  days. 
If  the  gum  is  kept  in  the  glove-box, 
it  prevents  the  spotting. 


A  Soap-Bubble  Party  for  Grown  Folks. 

I  must  tell  you  about  a  soap-bubble 
decoration  I  saw  some  time  ago.  The 
idea  was  so  dainty  and  so  original,  that 
I  tucked  it  away  in  my  head,  with  the 
intention  of  some  day  giving  it  to  the 
readers  of  the  Things  To  Eat, 

The  designer  of  the  soap-bubble  party 
used  a  round,  bare,  mahogany  table. 
In  the^center  she  laid  a  large,  flat  tabl^- 
mirror^    Surrounding    the    mirror,    and 


:l  PASTEURIZED 

-  MILK  AND  CREAM 


:i  50,000  POUNDS 
>:  DAILY  SUPPLY 
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The  ''400"  Milk 


j<       Phones:     HOME  21840     Bdwy.  1192 
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Mutual  Dairy 

Association 

AN  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS'  ASS'N 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dairy  Products 

1236-44  VICTORIA  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES 
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around  the  edge  of  the  table,  she  placed 
five  small  table-mirrors  at  about  equal 
distance  apart.  The  mirrors,  by  the 
way,  were  hired  from  a  caterer. 

All  the  mirrors  were  wreathed  with 
smilax  and  exquisitely  shaded  sweet 
peas,  the  colors  ranging  from  white  to 
pale  pink,  and  from  lavender  to  pastel 
blue.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  finger-bowls 
of  fragile,  transparent  glass  were  in- 
verted on  the  surface  of  the  central 
mirror,  each  inverted  bowl  covering  a 
dainty  little  cluster  of  smilax  and  shaded 
sweet  peas. 

A  long,  slender  bubble-pipe  of  white 
clay  was  suspended  from  the  chandelier, 
over  the  table  center  by  garlands  of 
shaded  sweet  peas  and  ribbons  in  pastel 
shades  of  pink  and  lavender.  The  re- 
flections thrown  back  from  the  trans- 
parent finger-bowls  below,  gave  a  delight- 
ful appearance  of  perfectly  formed  soap- 
bubbles  with  fairylike  flower  centers, 
which  had  just  floated  down  from  the 
overhanging  pipe-bowl.  This  clever  il- 
lusion was  perfect,  and  I  wish  I  could 


skip  over  the  details  of  the  description 
and  tell  you  how  really  beautiful  the 
effect  was. 

The  idea  was  carried  out  somewhat 
differently,  on  the  small  mirrors.  A 
finger-bowl  piled  up  with  pink  and  white 
bonbons  was  placed  on  each  small 
mirror,  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a  bubble,  another  finger-bowl  was  invert- 
ed over  the  first  one,  the  edges  of  the 
two  bowls  fitting  closely  together. 
When  the  bon  bons  were  passed,  the 
inverted  finger-bowl  which  formed  the 
upper  half  of  the  bubble  was  removed. 

Tiny  clay  bubble-pipes,  the  bowls 
fiilled  with  sweet  peas,  were  given  as 
s^'mvenirs,  and  tender  little  "pipe- 
dream"  prophecies  concerning  each  guest 
present,  were  written  on  slips  of  paper 
and  hidden  among  the  flowers. 


Helpful  Hints. 

In  washing  laces,  when  detatched  from 
the  garments,  place  them  to  soak  in 
suds,  made  from  a  pure  soap.  Instead 
of  wringing  them  out,  or  scrubbing  them. 


^J^gwi^^i^S 


THE  FRESHES  r 
SHORTENING 

OBTAINABLE   IN 

LOS  ANGELES 

IS 

SUETENE 


30  Days  Fresher  than 
Eastern  Shortenings 


THE  CUDAHY  PACKING 
COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES 
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simply  "sop'^  gently  with  the  hands. 
Use  no  starch,  but  if  a  little  stiffening 
is  wanted  put  a  little  gum  arabic  wat^r 
with  the  last  rinse.  To  dry  wind  upon 
a  large  bottle,  which  has  first  been  covered 
with  a  piece  of  clean  dry  cloth,  and  pin 
the  lace  carefully,  without  stretching 
the  points. 

Alcohol  may  be  used  to  clean  black 
laces,  but  the  drying  process  will  be  the 
same,  as  with  the  white  ones. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  washing 
china  which  is  decorated  in  gilt.  Only 
pure  white  soap  should  be  used,  as  the 
alkali  in  the  commoner  varieties,  is  apt 
to  injure  the  gold  decorations,  by  acting 
uix)n  it  chemically. 

If,  by  evil  chance,  you  have  "secured" 
a  tough  piece  of  meat  for  your  repast, 
it  may  be  at  least  modified,  if  not  made 
absolutely  tender,  by  rubbing  the  surface 
with  lemon.  Some  place  such  meat  in 
a    bath    of    vinegar,    before    cooking. 

A  pretty  way  to  plant  sweet  peas  is 
to  train  them  upon  a  screen.  Have 
posts  set  in  such  position  as  to  form  the 
frame  work  of  a  three-fold  screen,  using 


chicken  wire,  m  the  three  or  four  foot 
width,  for  the  foundation  of  the  screen^ 
The  sweet  peas  will  quickly  grow  to 
the  top,  making  a  truly  pretty  screen, 
and  one  which  will  not  only  add  to  the 
beauty  of  your  yard,  and  serve  to  con- 
ceal anything  unsightly,  such  as  garbage 
cans,  or  the  children's  sand  pile,  but 
you  will  have  a  continuous  contribution 
to  the  vases  for  yourself  and  also  for 
your  neighbors,  if  you  wish. 

If  you  have  an  old  black  voile,  of 
veiling  dress  to  make  over,  it  is  well 
to  clean  it  thoroughly,  before  making 
it  up.  To  save  the  expense  of  a  pro- 
fessional cleaning,  which  one  does  not 
care  to  bear,  for  made-overs,  you  can 
do  the  work  yourself.  Use  vinegar 
and  water,  if  the  garment  be  only 
dusty;  and  the  loose  dirt  will  drop  out 
as  you  gently  move  the  goods  about  in 
the  liquid.  If  the  goods  shows  signs 
of  being  rusty,  use  strong,  clear  coffee 
in  the  water  in  which  it  is  washed; 
this  will  restore  the  original  black, 
and  at  the  same  time  cleanse  the  goods. 
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UNCLE  SAM 
HEALTH  FOOD 

25c  PER  PACKAGE 
AT  ALL  GROCERS 


Mr.  L.  CUi^lKlMt  uucoverer 

Made  of  Flaxseed,  Whole  Wheat,  Celery  Salt. 

Will  relieve  any  obstinate  case  of  constipation  and  will  soothe  and  promote 
the  action  of  the  stomach. 

A  Food  and  a  Regulator  combined. 


yr 


Manufactured  by  the 

UNCLE  SAM  BREAKFAST  FOOD  COMPANY, 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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NEWBERRY'S 


SEVEN    RETAIL    STORES    IN    LOS    ANGELES 

612-614  SOUTH  BROADWAY 

554-558  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

PICO  AND  CATALINA  STREETS 

I  HOOVER  AND  25th  STREETS 

2106  EAST  FIRST  STREET 

126  WEST  AVENUE  50 

EUCLID  AND  STEPHENSON  AVENUES 

Warehouse  and  Shipping  Department,     FIRST  AND  VIGNES  STS. 


Buy  Your  Groceries 

At  Lowest  Possible  Prices 

based  on  store  delivery.  We  save  you  money  by 
purchasing  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  goods  direct, 
giving  you  the  profit  of  the  jobber, 

THE  LARGEST  GROCERY  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  WORLD 
NOT  HANDLING  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 

NEWBERRY'S 

HOME  1 042 1  Sunset  Main  8046 
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IIQH  GRADE 

BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLES 

FOR  THE  HOME 


IRRIGATED  LAND 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

331-<333  E.  Third  St.,       Los  Angeles 


IN  THE 


J  < 


Great  Yaqui  Valley 

SONORA,  MEXICO 

is  uow     $26     per  acre 

32,000    acres    sold  to  AMERICAN 
FARMERS  in  a  few  months 


Cheapest  GOOD  land  in  America — Rail- 
roads— Water  for  Irrigation — Rich  soil 
— High  Prices  for  all  Products. 

WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 


CHAS.  F.  O'BRIEN 

GENERAL    LAND    SALES    AGENT 
1 12  W.  SIXTH  ST.,   LOS  ANQELES,  CAL. 
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BAILEY'S   RUBBER  COMPLEXION 
BRUSHES  and  MASSAGE  ROLLERS 

Make,  Keep  and  Restore  Beauty   in   Nature's  own   way 


TIS 
THE 


FLAT-BNDED    TEETH 


with  circular  bitins  edRCs  tlmt  remove  dust  caps,  cleanse 
tne  skin  in  the  bath,  open  the  pores,  and  give  new  life  to 
tne  whole  body.  Bailey's  Rubber  Brushes  are  all  made 
this  way.  Mailed  for  price.  Bevoare  of  imitations.  At 
all  dealers. 

Bailey's  Rubber  Complexion  Brusli  »  -  -  1 .75 
Bailey's  Rubber  Massage  Roller  -  ...  .50 
Bail^*s  Bath  and  Shampoo  Brush  -  -  -  1.00 
Bailey's  Rubber  Bath  and  Flesh  Brush  -  -  -  1.50 
Bail^'s  Rubber  Toilet  Brush  Ismalfl  -  -  -  .25 
Bailey**  Skin  Food  [laree  Jar] 50 

BAILEY'S 

WONT  SLIP 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice,  or  mar  the  most 
highly  polished  floor.  Made 
in  five  sizes,  internal  diam- 
eter: No.  17  5-8  in.;  No.  18 
i  in.;  No.  19,  7-8  in.;  No. 
20,1  in.;  No.  21,  1  1-8  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price 
JOc  per  pair 
Agents  Wanted 

100  Page  Rubber  Catalogue  Free. 
C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO.,         22  BoyUtan  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 
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i  ARE  YOU  PREPARED 

for  the  cool  days  when  they 
come?  It  is  now  time  to  look  in- 
to the  matter  of  properly  heating 
your  house.  The  best  way  of  all 
is  to 


HEAT 

WITH 


I  MONEY   INVESTED 

in    Gas  Furnaces,   Gas   Heaters, 
Gas  Grates,  Etc.,  is  well  spent. 


LOS  ANGELES  GAS  C  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

Main  8920     Home  10003 
645  So.  Hill  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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C/iocoleKtes 

You  can  enjoy  Rough  House 
Chocolates  with  all  the  enthu- 
astic  appreciation  of  College 
youths  and  sorority  maidens. 
Its  that  flavor  of  genuine  plea« 
sure  which  accompanies  each 
box. 

Our  amusing  college  poster  will  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  your  collection.  Send 
us  the  small  reproduction  to  be  found  in 
every  pound  box  of  "ROUQH  HOUSE,"to- 
gether  with  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  secure 
the  poster  by  return  mail. 

BtthopC  Company  of  California 

LOS  ANOfLES,  CALIFORNIA 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  PROCESS 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
XOA 

is  made  from  the 
best  cocoa  beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutely  pure, 
healthful,  and 
delicious. 

Get  the  genuine  with  our  trade-maik  on  the  package 
52  Hif  hett  Awards  in  Enrope  and  America 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  liiiy 

E.t.ui.h.d  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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^  THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 
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SavinRS         _  {The  German  Bonk  )     Commerdal 
(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San 
Francisco. ) 
526  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Guaranteetl  Capital »l. 200.000.00 

Capital  acUially  paiti  up  in  cosh $1 ,1KX),OOU.OO 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds $l..5oo,093.05 

Deposits  June  30t]i.  1910 $    40.384.727.21 

Total  assets $4.'?.  108.907.82 

Remittance  must  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office,  or 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's,  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by 
Exjjresa. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P,  M.. 
exce^)t  8alurdays  to  12  o'clock  M.  and  Saturday" 
evenings  from  6:.*tO  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clock  P.  M.  for 
receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  Firs*  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second-Vice  President  and  ^^ 
Manager,  Cleorge  Tourny;  Third  Vice-Pref^ident,  J.  V\  ■  yf 
Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmitli;  A."<siJ»iant  ^^ 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary.  \.  H.  .Muller;  y^ 
Assistant  Secretaries,  G.  J.^  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D. 
Newhouse:  (loodfellow   &  Kells,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt.  Daniel 
Meyer,  George  Tourny.  J.  W.  Van  Berj;en,  Ign. 
Steinhar;.  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  jr.,  E.  T.  Kru8e. 
antl  W.  S.  Goodfeilow,  ;         -- 

MISSION -BRANCH— 2.^72  Mi.s^<ion  Street,  be- 
tween 2N'  and  22nd  Streets,  F"or  receipt  and  pay- 
ment-of :  DejKJsits    only.     C.    W.    Heyer,    Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  4.T2  Clement 
Street,  between  oth  and  6th  Avenue.*.  For  receipt 
and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  W.  C.  Heyer, 
.Manager. 
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PIANOS 


have  been  established  oTcr  M  yMTS.  ByonriysteiD 
of  pay mentaevery  family  in  moderatecircnmstances 
can  own  a  VOSB  piano.  We  ta^e  old  inalmmeau 
in  exchange  and  deliyer  the  new  piano  in  yoar 

home  free  of  expense.    Write  for  Cataloftne  D  and  (Explanations. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO  .  Bo ttoss.  Mmt0 

Please  mention  "Out  \Vc«t"  when  writing  to  advertirers. 
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**;^piiieiess  cactus" 


OUT  WE5T1 


January  Magazine  Number 


o 


o 


One  season's  growth  of  the  Flat  Jointed  Opuntia,  ( Spineless  Cactus  )  from  the  joint  at  the   ground, 
pronounced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  finest  specimen  of  spineless  cac-  . 
tus  in  existence.    Standing  alongside  is  J.  R.  Newberry,  who  is  six  feet  tall.    He  has  made  the  ex- 
periments at  Prado  possible  by  financing  the  enterprise.  Photo  by  Graham. 
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15  Cents  Copy  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  $L50  Per  Year 


Alfred  Burbank's  Latest  Experiments.  ^  ^ 
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Of  Course   You  Intend 

To  See 

PASADENA-THE  ORANGE  GROVES-LONG  BEACH-LOS  ANGELES 

HARBOR  [SAN  PEDRO,]— CAWSTON'S  FAMOUS 

OSTRICH  FARM— SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION 

The  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 

Take  Tilton's  Trolley  Trip 


J< 

J< 

J< 
J< 
J< 
Ji 
Ji 
J< 
J< 
Ji 
Ji 
Ji 
Ji 
J  i 
Ji 


Ji 

Ji 
Ji 
Ji 
Ji 
Ji 


BUT  ALL  FOR 
$1.00  ON 


The  Only  Trip  Visiting  These  Points,  Saving  You  100  Pennies  Per  Table  Below. 

Points  Visited.  Reg.  Cost  to  Public. 

Pasadena  and  Orange  Groves Fare $  .25 

Cawston's  Famous  Ostrich  Fann Fare  and  Admission _  .25 

San  Gabriel  Mission Fare  and  Admission .55 

Los  Angeles  to  Naples Fare .35 

Naples  to  Long  Beach  (Long  Stop) Fare .10 

Long  Beach  to  San  Pedro  (L.  A.  Harbor) Fare .15 

San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles Fare .35 


Total  Individual  Cost $2.00 


Tilton's  Trolley  Trip5!!?HTS>!iD  chairs  i; 


''^    We  have  Imitatorsl 


Don't  Be  Misled.   >^ 


ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  ON 


TILTON'S 


The  Only  and  Original  100  Miles  for  100  Cents. 


[ 

>F    CARS  LEAVE  EVERY  DAY— 9  to  9:30  a.  m.  FROM  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  DEPOT,  CORNER  6th  ^' 
^  AND  MAIN  STREETS  ^ 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Seats  can  he  reserved  in  advance 
no  extra  charge 


Phones  Main  8980 
F2444 


Please  mention  "Out  West"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CailfomlaOII 

investments  are  to-day's  greatest  profit 
producers.  During  the  past  ejeht  mouths 
our  clients  have  nuuie  from  100%  to  1000% 
profit  on  their  investments,  and  no  one 
nas  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  any  oil  in- 
vestment advised  by  us.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  our  clients  we  issue  semi-monthly 
the 

California  Oli  Bulletin 


::  :: 


^  r 


Vr     - 


::  :: 


which  gives  reliable  information  about  all 
the  oil  fields  and  oil  companies  of  Califor- 
nia. It  will  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months 
absolutely  free  upon  request. 

We  have  also  just  compiled  the  onlv 
accurate  map  ever  issued  of  the  great  Mid- 
way oil  field.  A  copy  of  this  map  may  be 
had  free  upon  request. 


The  G.  S.  Johnson  Co. 

800  PHELAN  BLDQ. 
I  San  Francisco^  California. 
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The  Men's 
Store  


^  Exclusive  clothes 
with  style,  fit  tod 
labrics. 

^  Latest  creations  in 
haberdashery. 

^Correct  hats. 
Agents  lor  Youroons 
New  York  Hats. 


Mullen  ft 


^  ^  Broadway  and  Sixth    * 

THE  OUAUTY  SHOP 


Bluett 

Los  Angeles  >|r 
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J>fAVA.JO  -BLAJ^KBTS 

AND  INDIAN  CURIOS  AT  WHOLESALE 
I  have  more  than  250  weavers  in  my  employ,  including  the  most  skilful  now  living, 
and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  preserve  the  old  colors,  patterns,  and  weaves.  Every 
blanket  sold  by  me  carries  my  oersonal  guarantee  of  its  quality.  In  dealing  with  me, 
you  will  get  the  very  finest  bJanlcets  at  wnolesale  prices.  I  also  handle  the  products  of 
the  Hopi  (Moqui )  Indians,  buying  them  under  contract  with  the  trading  posts  at  Keam's 
Canvon  and  Oraibi  and  selling  them  at  wholesale. 

I  have  constantly  a  very  fine  selection  of  Navajo  silverware  and  jewelry,  Navajo  "rubies" 
cut  and  uncut,  peridotes  and  native  turquois.  Also  the  choicest  modem  Moqui  pottery, 
and  a  rare  collection  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

J#    L»e    HUBBI&L»L»^  INDIAN  TRADER 

Write  far  my  Catalogue  and  Price  IM,  QANADO,  APACHE  CO.,  ARIZONA. 


PATENTS  $18034000$  PATENTS 

'^^  MADE  BY  MY  CLIENTS  '^^ 

YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  telling  HOW  OTHERS  will  do 
the  same  IN  THE  FUTURE.  "What  and  How  to  Invent."  Book  Free! 
E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  803  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANYVO  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM  KSI^bS.'^  ^"v^!S-cifJ'43?"Ai.f SfflS  iri2?Ate 
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OUT  WEST 

Pablifhlng  "THE  SPECTATOR"  undo*  iMsa. 

Volume  1  .    JANUARY  7,  1911  Number  28 

Monthly,  New  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  2. 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

80.  Spineless    Cactus Alfred    Burbank 

89.  Artistic  Homes  of  Southern  California Elva  EUioU  Say  ford 

93.  The  West  and  the  Power  Problems  Del  M.  Reynolds 

102.  Real   Solitude - Mary    E.    Kenniston 

103.  California's  Cotton  Crop Wilbur  Jay  Hall 

110.  Theatrical. 

113.  Fate Hartley  Shaw 

114.  Portuguese  Colonies  in  California Emily  Yates  Mowry 

118.    An  Extraordinary  Funeral  in  Arizona Henry  Christeen  Wamack 

123.    Cupid  in  a  Cassock ^ Phoebe  Lowrie 

127.    An    Idyll    of    the    Range Marguerite    Stabler 

131.    The    Wooing    of    Don    Teodoro Graham    Bales 

134.     Her    Ban    upon    Stepmothers Zoe    Hartman 

EDITORIAL 

139.  Census  and  the  People  to  Come. 

140.  Divide  the  State  University. 

143.  Western  Resources  for  Eastern  Pockets. 

144.  Prison  Management  and  Politics. 

145.  Local  Option  Program  and  Progress. 

147.  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Her  Mission. 

148.  Mrs.   Caswell  on  Suffrage. 
160.  Phelan  and  Koiner  to  Write. 
160.  We  Cannot  "Go  Back." 

167.    "El  Estranjero"  Worth  While. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Western  Publishing  Company,  643  Citizens  National  Bank 
Building^  Los  Angeles,  California,  Regular  weekly  nurnhers  Ten  Cents.  Magazms  ntim- 
bers  (  Fourth  issue  of  each  month)  Fifteen  Cents,  Yearly  subscriptions — fifty4y)o  issues — 
$2.50  per  year  in  advance.  Magazine  numbers,  $1.50  per  year  in  advance^  Entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Los  Angeles  Postoffice. 

POSTAOE  it  prepaid  on  mibsoriptiona  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  lalandir,  Philippine  Idandai  OiMai 
Porto  Rico.  Tutiiila  [Samoa],  CanaJ  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Cneck.  Express  Order,  or  Postal  Money  Order,  pay- 
able to  the  Western  Publishing  Company.  Currency,  unless  mailed  in  a  registered  letter,  is  at  the 
sender's  risk. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS.  Notice  of  change  in  address  should  be  sent  One  Week  before  the  date  d  ismie 
OB  whicti  the  change  is  to  take  effect.  The  change  cannot  be  made  unless  the  subscriber's  Old  Addiess 
Is  clearly  indicated  in  addition  to  the  New  Address. 

ADVERTISINQ.  Orders  ,  final  instructionii,  and  cuts  for  advertising  in  the  Magazine  musl  b*  vsodred 
Ten  Days  before  the  Saturday  on  wh'on  the  advertisement  is  intended  to  appear. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.  All  manuscripU.  drawings  and  photographu  are  received  with  the  understandiBg  thai 
the  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  their  loss  or  injury  while  in  their  possession  or  in  transit.  Ketam 
postage  should  be  inclosed  with  eaeh  manuscript  submitted,  and  a  copy  should  be  retained  hw  i^ 
avtnor. 

WESTERN    PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

643  CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
LOS  ANQELES,  CAL. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  TRUST 
COMPANY 

SAVINGS  —  COMMERCIAL  —  TRUST 

Paid-up  Capital  Surplus  and  Profits 
$1,000,000  $205,000 

Total  Resources 
$6,200,000 


W«  tranaaot  a  QeDeral  Coznmeroial.  Sftv- 
ings  and  Tnut  Business,  act  as  Executor, 
Administrator  and  Guardian  of  Estates. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  For  Rent 
LARGE  STORAGE   VAULTS 


THE    SOUTHERN    TRUST  COMPANY 

114  West  Fourth  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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LOS  ANGELES 
BREWING       COMPANY'S 


PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 

LAGER  BEERS 

Arc  a  Home  Product  not  excell/ 

ed  by  any  of  Eastern 

Manufacture 


WHY  NOT  TRY  THEM? 

PHONES 
Sunset  East  820  Home  10857 


0 


UTFI  ITERS  n 


FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


y  n 


(kit/rUets  /or  ^.  ^ 
Men.  Women.  Boys  ^si  OtHs 
437-439-441-443  SOUTH  3PR1NS      ^ ' 
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^^JU8T  HOMEPHOME'^ 

Why  should  shopping  be  a  burdenT    Why  miti- 

fle  with  disagreeable  crowds?  Whv  spend 
ours,  when  minutes  will  do  the  work?  Why 
drag  yourself  all  over  town  when  the  whole  town 
is  waitiny  to  hear  your  orders? 

'^JUST  HOMEPHOME'' 

That's  the  easy,  the  free-from-care  way  to  do  a 
lot  of  your  shopping  at  this  busy  time  of  the 
year. 

Home  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


ion  Indian  GriU 
r  Jf6tel  Alexandria 


\s 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

AFTER  THE  TRIP 

AFTER  THEATER  SUPPER 

Famous  for  its  unique  en- 
vironment prompt  and  ex- 
cellent service  aaJ  its 
music 


AFTERNOON  TEA 

GRAND  SALON.  4  Id  « 

MUSIC  00  CENTS 

g:ss:a:5=as:s:j:s.s:s:a:s;a;s::=;g!g;s:=a:aa^ 
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Third  aod  Main  Sts.  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

TABLES  RESERVED 

A  BRAND  NEW  FEATURE—  Every 
day  except  Sunday,  we  serve  in 
our  main  dining  room  a  dainty 
and  appetising 

SPECIAL  NOON    LUNCHEON    50c— 

This  should  appeal  especially  to 
ladies,  and  will  be  found  very 
attractive  before  attending  the 
matinees. 

CAFE  CHANTANT 
3  to  6:30—6:30  to  10—10:30  to  12:30- 

SPECIAL  SIX  O'CLOCK  DINNER  $1 


Bofiawt  Pr»ptrty  and  IUgli«ckMt  Rm^imcB  IVopwtj 


»^ 


3 

m 

m 

I 


I! 
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FULLY  EQUIPPED  RENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Holiday  Candies 

and 

CANDY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 

CHRISTOPHER 

CHOCOLATES,  BON  BONS  and 

GLACE  FRUITS 

241  South  Spring  321  South  Spring 

551  South  Broadway  (near  6th). 


C 


afe  Bristol 


The  high-class  appointinents,  perfect 
service  and  unexcelled  menu  ol  Cafe 
Bristol,  appeaho  disc  iminating  people. 


Fourth  and  Spring  Sts.  I'V.r"'^ 


,  HeUfflan  Bid 


SHIP  CAF& 

WARD  McFADDEN,  Proprietor 

VENICE 

5  Bntcpiafners 


A  BEER  FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 


•janDieg^" 


FAMILY  TRADE  SOLICITED 

IROQUOIS  BOTTLING  CO. 


F  1646 


Main  431 
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BAILEY'S  RUBBER  COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


ns 

THE 


FLAT-ENDED    TEETH 


with  circular  bitins  edices  that  remove  dust  caps,  cleanse 
tne  akin  in  the  bath,  oi>en  the  pores,  and  give  new  life  to 
tne  whole  body.    Mailed  50  cents. 

BABY'S   TEETH 

cut  without  irritation.  The 
flat-ended  teeth  expand  the 
gums,  keeping  them  soft;  the 
ring  comforts  and  amuses  tne 
child,   preventing   convultions 

......  and  cholera  infantum. 

Mailed  for  price,  10c. 

BAILEY'S  RUBBER 
SEWINQ  FINQER 

Made  to  prevent  pricking  and 
disfiguruing  the  forefinger  in  sew- 
ing or  embroidery.  Tlu-ee  sises — 
small,  medium  and  large.  Mailed 
6  cents  each. 

Cleans  the  teeth 
perfectly  and 
polishes  the  e- 
namel  without 
injury.  Never 
irritates  the 
gums.  Can  be 
Ideal  for  child- 
No.  1  for  25c.;  No. 


used  with  any  tooth  wash  or  powder, 
ren's  uee.     No  bristles  to  come  out. 
2.  35o.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


BAILEY'S 

WONT  SLIP 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice,  or  mar  the  most 
highly  |>oli8hed  floor.  Made 
in  five  8ises,  internal  diam- 
eter: No.  17  5-8  in.:  No.  18 
f  in.;  No.  19,  7-8  in.;  No. 
20,  1  in;  No.  21,  1  18  in. 
BAailed  upon  receipt  of  price 
30c  per  pair 
Apents  Wanted 

100  Page  Rubber  Catalogue  Free. 
C.  J.  BAILEY  ft  CO.,        22  Boyiston  St.»  BOSTON,  Mass. 


Wieland's     Beer 

Extra  Palo  and  Culmbacher, 

a  DarklMf 


FamUy^Trade  Solicited 


Krempel,  Preston  Co.      '^^-4^ 


SOLE  AGENTS 


Hoina  10579 
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"Century  Path" 

CUNSECTARIAN  AND  NON-POLITIOAL|  J 

Edited  by  KATHERINE  TINQLET 

International  Theosopiiical  Headqoartcn. 
Point  Loma,  California 


The  CENTURY  PATH  is  an  up-to-date,  \  \ 
beautifully  illustrated  weekly,  devoted  to  the  *  * 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  the  promulgation  \  \ 
of  Theosophy,  and  the  study  of  ancient  an^l  *  ► 
modem  etnics,  philosophy,  science  and  art.      ]  * 

I  Per  Year  $4.00.      Per  Copy  10c  \  \ 

For  »aU  at  WHALENS  NEWS  AQENCY.  233  South  \  \ 
Spring  Street^  Lob  Angelet,  Cal.  ^ 


.t..;..:..;..;..}..^.}..;..;..}..;.^..;..}.,}..;..;..!..}..;..}..;.^..;..;,.}..!.,},.;..^ 


Blanchard  Hall  Studio  Building 

Devoted  excltiiively  to  Moilc,  Art  and  Sdeoce 

Studioe  and  Halls  for  all  purpof«ee  for  Rent.  Larfraet 
Studio  Buildinc  in  the  West.  For  terms  and  all  inior* 
mation  apply  to 

F.  W.  BLANCHARD 

333  South  Broadway  233  South  Hill  St. 

LOS  ANOELES.  CAL. 


/umf'C^'""— ^^^^^ 
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See  Them  ■■PORK  FaytoL- 

TheseOenuare  chemical  white 
Mpphlrefl.  Can't  be  told  from 
diamonds  except  by  an  expert. 
^Stand  acid  and  Are  diamond  teotn.  So 
hard  they  can^t  be  filed  and  will  *ut 
^  ^ .  gfleee.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  85  years.  All 
mounted  In  14K  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Wiilsend 
yon  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  on  approval— all  chareee 

i>repald— no  money  In  edvanoe.  49"  Write  for  Free 
llHstrated  booklet,  epeolal  pHm*  and  ring  meeeure. 
WBRE  VALLET  GEH  CO.,  720  Saks  BU^.  Udi«M>«U«.  lai. 
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OUT  WEST 

(MONTHLY) 
CONTAINS  AN  EDITORIAL 

Review  of  Current 
Southwestern 
and 

Pacific  Coast 
Affairs 

The  eyes  of  the  World  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    If   you 
wish  to  be  posted  on  the  affairs  of  the  West,  read 

OUT  WEST 

(MONTHLY) 

$1.50  per  Year 


WESTERN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
643  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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to  hat   built  I  do  toiPtth    my 
Tost  Cards? 

A  HANDSOME  CHILDRENS  GIFT.  A  beautiful  POST  CARD 
ALBUM  FREE.  Substantial  inside  and  out.  Will  last  years.  Holds 
400  Post  Cards.      Appreciated  by  all. 

Hotu  to  obtain  the  abo^e. 

SEND  us  two  (2)  Annua]  Subscriptions  to  OUT  WEST  Weekly  and 
Monthly  wKh  $5.00  for  same  and  we  will  deliver  to  you  at  OUT  WEST  office,  1  of 
these  Elegant  Po:it  Card  Books  FREE. 

SEND  us  three  (3 )  Annua]  Subscriptions  to  OUT  WEST  Monthly  with  $4.50 
for  same  and  we  will  deliver  to  you  at  OUT  WEST  office,  1  of  these  elegant  Post 
Card  Books  FREE. 


& 
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Will  A.  Kistler  Co. 


;;    We  are  REAL  PRINTERS,  Publishers  and    Bookbinders.    ;; 
BIG  JOBS.  SMALL  JOBS. 

;  We  print  and  bind  everytliing  from  tlie  modest  pamplilet  to  ; 
tlie  most  elaborate  Book  you  may  desire.  Rare  books  ; 
repaired. 

-    w 

\  We  make  a  specialty  of  Commercial  Printing:  letter  heads,  ; 
bill  heads,  cards,  envelopes,  wedding  stationery,  etc.    ; 


New  High 
Street 

^4^^»ii^:M^■^■■^■<■♦■^■l■^■■^■^ntn^Mtl■tMtMtntM^Ml■t■■^■^.■tMt■■t■■^■^■■^.t■■^■■^■■^■.t■■^  ■!■»■> 
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OUT    WEST 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bring  Buyer  and   Seller  Together 

In  this  classified  department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  reliable  character  up  to 
14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  illustrations 
nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  policy,  which  excludes  medical,  palmistry, 
fortune-telling  or  misleading  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliable  parties  or  conunodities, 
also  prevails  m  this  department,  and  the  business  management  will  appreciate  prompt  notice  from  Oui 
West  readers  of  any  suon  that  may  get  in  by  false  pretense.  Address  ail  letters  pertaining  to  thb  depart- 
ment to 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT, 


OUT    WEST, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


AMUSEMENTS^ 


AUDITORIUM 

'THEATER  BEAUTIFUL"— Fifth  and  Olive 
streets,  L.  E.  Behvmer,  manager.  For  winter 
bookinf^  of  the  Shuberts  see  daily  newspapers  for 
attractions  of  each  week. 


BELASCO   THEATER 

MAIN  STREET,  Belasco-Blackwood  Company, 
proprietora  and  manfi^ger8.  Lewis  S.  Stone  and 
company  in  stock.  The  recognized  first  class 
stock  house  of  Los  Angeles. 


HAMBURQER'S  MAJESTIC  THEATER 

BROADWAY  NEAR  NINTH.  OUver  Morosco 
Manager.  Shubert  attractions.  Theater  fireproof 
and  modem. 


LOS  ANQELES  THEATER 

SPRING  STREET  NEAR  FOURTH.  E.  J. 
Donnellan  Manager.  Vaudeville,  Sullivan  &  Con- 
ddine  circuit.  Eight  star  acts  daily.  Performances 
at  2:30,  7:30  and  9  P.  M. 


MOROSCO'S  BURBANK 

MAIN  BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH. 
Los  Angles'  leading  stock  company.  See  announce- 
ments m  daily  newspapers  for  attractions  of  each 
week. 


ORPHEUM  THEATER 

SPRING  STREET  BETWEEN  SECOND  AND 
Third.  Clarence  Drown  Manager.  Vaudeville. 
Orpheum   attractions,    the   standard   eveiywhere. 


BANKS- 


BANK  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

SEVENTH  AND  BROADWAY,  Los  Angeles. 
A  general  banking  business  transacted,  commei^ 
cial  and  savings.  Letters  of  credit.  Investment 
bonds. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

MORE  THAN  61,000  depositors.  Resources 
exceed  $29,000,000.  Special  ordinary  deposits,  3 
per  cent.  Term  deposits,  4  per  cent.  Largest 
safe  deposit  vaults  m  the  west.  Security  Bldg. 
Fifth  and  Spring  streets. 


SOUTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY. 

114  WEST  FOURTH  street,  Los  Angeles.  Cap- 
ital $1,000,000.  Surplus  and  profits  $205,00a 
Resources,  $6,200,000.  Commercial,  trust  and 
savings  business  transacted.  Safe  deposit  and 
storage  vaults. 


BREWERS- 
RAINIER  BOTTLING  CO. 
ENTERPRISE   STREET,    Los   Angeles.     Bot- 
lers  of  Rainier  Beer,  Seattle's  most  famous  pro- 
duct.   $1    per   dozen,    net.     Phone   Blain    52  os 
F  2032. 


ANTVO  THEATRICAL  COLO  CREAM 


Prevents  early  wrinkles.    It  is  not  a  freckle  coating:  it  re- 
moves them.  ANYVO  CO.,  427  North  MainSt.,  Los  Angeles 
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••SAN  DIEaO" 
THE    BEER    for    particular    people.     Family 
trade  solicited.     Iroquois   Bottling  Co.     F    1646, 
431. 


WIELAND'S  BEER 
EXTRA  PALE  and  Culmbacher  (a  dark  beer). 
Family     trade     solicited.     Krempel-Preston     Co., 
agents,    Los    Angeles.     Main    468,    Home    10579. 


BUNGALOW  BOOKS- 


HOME  BUILDERS 

129  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  Los  Angeles.  Send 
60  cents  for  Wilson's  Original  Dollar  Bungalow 
Book.  100  correct  plans.  A  limited  nimiber  of 
these  books  remain.  Post  paid  on  receipt  of  60 
cents. 


REAL  ESTATE- 
MINES   &  PARISH 

353  SOUTH  HILL  STREET,  Los  Angeles. 
Business  property  and  high  class  residence  property. 
Rental  department.  Home  10673.  Sunset  Mam 
1457. 


LANDS  IN  THE  FAMOUS  TURLOCK  IRRIOATION 
DISTRICT 
Tracts  of  from  10  to  500  Acres 
1100    Per    Acre    Upward— -Very    Liberal    Terms 

Climate,  quality  of  soil  (no  alkali)  water  con- 
ditions and  transportation  facilities  unsurpassed 
in  the  state. 

Adjoining  and  adjacent  to  Denair,  a  thriving 
yoimg  town  on  the  main  line  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  and  cheapest  irrigation  systems 
in  the  Umted  States. 

For  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  alfalfa,  dairying 
and  general  farming  these  lands  cannot  be  beaten. 

TATUM-WINSTANLEY  CO. 
636-7  H.  W.  Hellman  RIdg.  Los  Angeles/ Cal. 


MEXICO   Do  Not   Overlook   MEXICO 

The  development  has  started  and  the  American 
farmers  are  going  to  the  W^EST  COAST  of  Mexico 
in  large  numbers. 

We  can  offer  100  ACRE  FARMS  for  $500.00 
cash.  You  cannot  duplicate  the  SOIL  the  CLI- 
MATE or  the  MARKETS  in  the  United  States  for 
1100.00  per  acre. 

We  are  pioneer  dealers  in  this  country  and  stand 
behind  our  land  and  our  titles.  We  can  also  offer 
large  tracts  of  land  (20,000  acres  and  up )  at  pri- 
mary  prices.    GaU   or  write 

C,  M.  WOOSTER  CO. 
312  Laughlin    BIdg.  LOS  ANQELES 


HOTEL    OAKWOOD 

at 
(Baldwin's  Ranch) 
16     MILES     FROM     LOS     ANGELES.    HIGH 
CLASS    ENTERTAINERS,    GOOD    CAFE, 
OPEN     ALL     NIGHT.    BEST     AUTO     ROAD 
OUT  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

*'The    Cafe  of  a    Thmisand   Songs,** 


"SHIP  CAFE" 
VENICE.     Ward    McFadden    Proprietor.     5 
entertainers. 


STUDIO  BUILDINGS— 

BLANCHARD  HALL 
STUDIO    BUILDING    devoted    exclusively    to 
Music,   Art  and  Science.      Largest  Studio  building 
in  the  West.     F.  W.  Blanchard,  233  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles. 


WINES- 


MISTLETOE  VINEYARD  COMPANY  WINES 

\ 

CALIFORNIA'S  highest  type  vintages,  especially 
selected  for  eastern  trade.  Send  a  case  to  your 
eastern  friends.  C.  F.  A.  Last  Company,  pro- 
prietors, Los  Angeles. 


FINGER  NAIL  POLISH 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  a  26  cent  package  of 
Finger  Nail  Polish.  A  trial  order  of  just  what 
you  want.     218  New  High  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RESTAURANTS  AND  RESORTS— 

CAFE  BRISTOL 
Basement  H.  W.  Hellman  building.  Fourth  and 
Spring.     High  class  appointments,  perfect  service, 
unexcelled  menu. 
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LOS  ANGELES  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Electric  Railway 


THE;  SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  LINE  BETWEEN 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Ocean 

TO  SANTA  MONICA,  OCEAN  PARK,  VENICE,  REDONDO  BEACH, 

SOLDIERS'  HOME,  SAWTELLE,  SHERMAN, 

HOLLYWOOD  and  COLEQROVE 


Ji 

y  r 

t  Baloon  Route  Excursions 

^i  yr 

;;  101  Miles      One  Day      One  Dollar  ii 

A  ^  yr 

j< 

J< 
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M 
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Showing  some  of  California's  finest  scenery  includ- 
-  ing  36  miles  right  along  the  ocean.    A  reserved  ^ 

seat  for  every  patron  and  an  Experienced  Guide 
,  ^  with  each  car. 

A  ^^ 

FREE  ATTRACTIONS— An  Ocean  Voyage  on  Wheels.  At  Santa 
Monica,  free  admission  to  the  Camera  Obscura,  an  exclusive  attrac- 
tion for  Baloon  Route  Excursionists  only.    FREE  ADMISSION  to 

>i  the  $20,000  Aquarium,  and   a  FREE    RIDE    ON   THE    L.  A. 

THOMPSON  SCENIC  RAILWAY,  the  longest  in  the  world,  at 
Venice^  (Sunday  excepted  during  July,   August  and   September) . 

j< 

>  < 

Last  car  leaves  Hill  Street  Station,   between  Fourth  and   Fifth  Streets,   LOS 
ANGELES,  at  9:40  A.  M.  DAILY. 
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OUT  WEST 


(WEEKLY) 


A  Review  of  Current 
Southern 
California 
Affairs 


$2.50  per  year 

including 

OUT  WEST 

(MONTHLY) 


Monthly  Alone,      $1.50  Year 
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Next  Time 
You  Go  East 

Your  pleasaue  and  comfort  will  be  assured 
if  the  journey  be  made  on  the  palatial,  elec- 
tric lighted 

LOS    ANGELES 
LIMITED 

Equipped  with  the  finest  of  sleeping  cars 
dining  car  and  observation-library-buffet 
car.  Leaves  Los  Angeles  at  10:30  a.  m. 
and  runs  via  Salt  Lake  Route.  Union  Paci- 
fic and  Northwestern. 

THREE  DAYS 
TO  CHICAGO 

TICKETS  AND  INFORMATION  AT 

601  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET 
Los  Angeles 

and    other    SALT    LAKE    ROUTE     offices. 


^S 
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Los   Angeles 

Railway 

Company 

Operate  yellow  car  lines  reaching  beautiful 
city  parks  and  Eagle  Rock  Valley.  Qarvan- 
za,  urifffin  Avenue  and  Eagle  Rock  lines  to 
Elysian  Park.  East  Main  and  Downey 
Avenue  lines  to  Eastlake  Park.  West  Seventh 
and  West  Second  Street  lines  to  Westlake 
Park.  Cummings  Street  line  to  Hoilenbeck 
Park. 

Cars  also  reach  all  cemeteries  in  city. 
Rates  on  funeral  car  Paraiso,  specially 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  to  any  cemetery  in 
the  city  (round  trip),  with  or  without  casket, 
$15.00. 

Special  cars  for  outings,  day  and  even- 
ing parties,  etc.,  $5.00  for  first  hour  and 
$3.00  for  each  additional  hour. 

Telephone  E.  L.  Lewis,  Main  4187,  or  call 
at  Room  703,  Pacific  Electric  BuUding, 
Sixth  and  Main  Streets. 


,j■^■^■.^■»■^i■t.■^■.l■■^■■^■■tl■^■■^■■^M^■■^■^■■^.■^■.^■^.^..^..^n^..^.^..^■^.■^■.t.■^■l^ 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18,  1909. 


The  Mathie  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 


fFor"several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medicines  for 
indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but  to  no  avaiL    My 
father  asked  me  to  try  MATHIE'S  MALT  TONIC,  and  after 
using  it  for  some  time  I  felt  much  better  and  my  general  health      ;  | 
was  much  improved,  and  I  still  continue  to  use  it.  ^ 

Yours  truly, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 

MATHIE  MALT  TONIC 

$1.50  PER  DOZEN    -    -    DELIVERED 

The  Mathie  Brewing  Co.       los  angeles,  cal.  \[ 

Home  Phone  Ex-  942        Sunset  Phone  East  66  * 

Hummel  urus  &  Co.,  furnish  best  help.     116-118  E.  Second. 
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Extraordinary 
Excursion 

Under  the  auspices  of 
THE  LOS  ANGELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

to  the 

WEST  COAST  OF  MEXICO 

Leave  Los  Angeles  5  p.  m.,  Jan.  12th 
Return  7  a.  m.,  Jan.  22nd,  191 L 

The  first  sight-seeing  and  business-getting  trip 
through  the  wonderful  States  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa 
and  Tepic,  with  stops  at  all  the  principal  cities 
and  improved  sections  along  the  route  and  on 
branch  lines  to  inspect  mines,  sugar  plantations, 
sugar  mills,  cotton  mills  and  other  industries; 
meet  the  leading  merchants  and  study  the  agri- 
cultural development  and  possibilities  of  this 
land  of  New  Opportunities. 

A  Special  Train  and  a  Special  Rate 

Including  all  railway  fares,  sleeping  car  fares  and 
dining  car  meals,  with  entertainment  at  various 
points. 

For  particulars  call  or  write 
LOS  ANQELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

or  any  agent  of  the 

SOUTHERN     PACIFIC 

Los   Angeles   offices:      600  SOUTH   SPRING    STREET    and 

ARCADE  STATION,  5th  St.  and  Central  Avenue 

Pasadena  office:      108  EAST  COLORADO  STREET 


Hummel  Bros.  &  Co.  furnish  best  help.     116-118  E.  Second. 
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Southern   Pacific 


n'O  AND  through: 


CALIFORNIA 


The  only  road  in  the  whole  United  States  having  four  highways 
through  California,  and  affording  its  patrons  maximum  latitude  in 
the  selection  of  routes  of  travel  in  the  great  State,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  variety  of  scenery  and  opportunities  for  pleasure  and  sight- 
seeing trips,  coupled  with  comfortable,  high-class  equipment,  first- 
class  service,  attentive  employees,  miles  of  track  protected  by 

ELECTRIC  SAFETY  BLOCK  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 


If  you  are  contemplating  a  visit  to 
California,  consult  our  nearest  agent 
as  to  lines  of  travel,  what  you  should 
do  and  how  to  do  it  when  here 

LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST 


THIRTY  SEVEN  HUNDRED  MILES  OF 
RAILROAD    IN  CALIFORNIA    ALONE 


TRAFFIC  OFFICES: 

1158-366-1  Broadway,  New  York 

120  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

600  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Hummel  Bros.  &  Co.  "HELP  CENTER."     116  E.  Second  St.,    Td.  Uaio  M» 
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1                      REOPENINe   OF 

THE  ORIGINAL 

CASA  VERDUGO 

RESTAURANT  AND  PARK 

REMODELED  AND  REFURNISHED 

Excellent  Table  d'Hote 

SPANISH  AND  AMERICAN  DINNERS 

Service  the  Best        Cuisine  unexcelled 

Take  GLENDALE  cars  from  6th  and  Main  Sts.  to  Parte  Entrance 

Pacific  Electric  Raiiway 


^ 
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179th  MONTHLY  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  I,  1910. 

Los  Angeles  Investment  Company 

333-335-337  South  Hill  St.,ErtiSu3£d?'Loli%ei..ia9f  Los  Angeles,  California 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  MAY  29,   1899. 
RESOURCES 
Balance  due 'on  houses  sold  on  monthly  installmenta,  mortgages,  secured  loans  and 

houses  under  construction $2,748,865.39 

Building  Material  Co.  stock,  including  two  lumber  yards,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 

warehouses,  shops,  factories,  wagons,  etc. 164,740.00 

Stock  in  Globe  Savings  Bank  at  par  (market  value  $95,100,00  ) 63.400.00 

Stock  in  City  A  County  Bank. 5.375.00 

Real  Estate  (market  value  $2,164,324.00) 1,756,724.48 

Fixtures — - 5.517.17 

Cash  on  hand. _ — _ 201.760.10 

NET  ASSETS:  $4,946,352.14 

Capital  Stock  paid  in  cash. .1,949,071.00 

Reserve 2,760,037.17    4,709,108.17 

LIABILITIES: 

Dividends  pajrable    (uncalled  for) - 3,891.13 

Home  Certificates  and  Mortgages  on  property  purchased  (not  a  legal 

liability) 233,382.84       237,273.97 

No  unpaid  bills  i  

The  last  annual  report  showed  the  principal  profits  for  the  year  to  be:  |  $4,946,392.14 

Real  Estate - $261,319.69 

Interest 180.000.00 

Building  Construction- 10.191.89 

There  were  also  miscellaneous  profits  from  architecture,  legal,  insurance  and  rental  departments. 
Quarterly  Cash  Dividends  were  divided  among  stockholders  amoimting  to  $355,640.52. 

NO  INVESTOR  IN  THIS  COMPANY  HAS  EVER  FAILED  TO  RECEIVE  ALL  OF  HIS  MONEY 

ON  DEMAND 


15 he  "BanKof 

Southern 

California 

SEVENTH  AND  BROADWAY 

P.  H.  Haokell,  Pres.  M.  N.  Newinaiic,Vioe  Pn«. 
A.  C.  Hupp,  Cashier 

A  General  Banking  Business 
Transacted 

COMMERCIAL  SAVINGS 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

INVESTMENTS    BONDS 

Aeemmiz  of  Individuals,   Firms    and 
Corporations  Solicited  on  Favorable  Terms. 


ECURITIT 


HAS  NOW  MORE  THAN  61,000 

open,  active  accounts.  The  number  is  in 
creasing  daily.  Yours  shoiild  be  among 
them.  You  can  start  a  savii^  aooount 
with  ONE  DOLLAR. 


TERM  DEPOSITS 

draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
Special  (  Ordinary )  deposits  draw  3  yer 
cent  a  year. 

LARGEST  AND  OLDEST 

savings  bank  in  the  Southwest,  wit)i 
RESOURCES  EXCEEDING $29,000,000.01 

SECURITY  BLDQ.,  SPRING  and  Sth  ST. 

In  th«  basemmt  are  th«  Uncwt.  atrooMt  and  bail 
safety  depoeit  and  ttorace  vault*  in  the  Wcei.  Boizet 
$2  a  year  and  upward. 
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SPINELESS     CACTUS" 

The  latest  development  in  breeding 
a  most  useful  plant. 


(For  nearly  two  years  Professor  Alfred 
Burbank,  formerly  one  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Calif- 
ornia and  one  of  the  famous  Burbank 
brothers  of  plant  breeding  fame — 
Luther  and  Alfred — has  been  engaged 
at  the  ranch  of  J.  R.  Newberry  at  Prado, 
in  conducting  experiments,  not  only  in 
the  propagation  of  spineless  cactus, 
but  with  other  plants,  chiefly  from  Mexi- 
co, which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  immense 
material  value  to  the  farmers  and 
ranchers    of   Southern    California     and 

Mr.    Burbank's    introduction    to    this 


line  of  work  in  Southern  California 
was  the  result  of  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Newberry  at  one  of  the  northern  healtk 
resorts  ned,rly  two  years  ago.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Burbank  had  just  left  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  was  intending 
to  take  a  rest  for  a  year  or  more.  It 
was  only  after  he  had  inspected  the  New- 
berry ranch  at  Prado  and  had  noted  its 
peculiar  adaptability  to  conducting  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale,  that  he  con- 
sented to  come  to  Southern  California 
at  all.  The  experiments  conducted  at 
Prado  are  financed  by  Mr.  Newberry 
—Editor   Out   WesL ) 


By  Alfred  Burbank 


1  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  American  people  must 
depend  upon  the  cactus  as  one  of  the 
principal  forage  plants  for  stock. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  a  shortage 
in  our  supply  of  beef.  As  evidenced  by 
reports  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  are  actually 
fewer  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States 
today  than  there  were  ten  years  ago. 
The   shortage   is    further   evidenced    by 


the  much  higher  price  which  everybod> 
is  paying,  not  only  for  meat,  but^for 
all    meat  products. 

Few  men  realize  the  enormous  amount 
of  forage  which  can  be  supplied  by  the 
cactus.  Contrary  to  the  common  sup- 
position the  cactus  is  not  a  plant  which 
prefers  a  poor  soil;  it  does  best  on  good 
land.  I  believe  that  the  spineless  cacta^? 
will  solve  the  meat  problem  of  the  future 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
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ALFRED  BURBANK 
Who  perfected  the  Burbank  potato.     One  of  the  famotu  brothers  whose  experiments  in  Plant  Breeding  have  attracted 
world-wide  attention.      Alfred  Burbank  has  been  ensaged  in  studies  with  the  flat-Jointed  Opuntia  for  the  past  thirty- 
fwo  years. 
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The  perfect  "leat"  or  joint,  of  the  spineless,  flat  jointed  Opuntia.      Joint  about  16  in.  long. 


Photo  by  Graham. 


is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate;  this, 
also,  is  true  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  The  marvelous  strides  of  sani- 
tation, and  our  success  in  controlling 
and  stamping  out  great  epidemics  and 
plagues,  have  brought  an  inevitable 
increase  in  population.  Plagues  and 
diseases  that  formerly  wrought  death 
over  whole  continents,  are  repressed. 
We  have  curbed  the  death  rate  in  fevers. 
Children's  diseases  no  longer  cause  the 
mortality  once  wrought  by  them;  small- 
pox, tuberculosis,  and  cholera  are  not 
feared  as  once  they  were.  There  has 
been  a  cessation  of  small  wars  and  a 
lessening  of  the  number  of  great  wars. 
All  of  these  factors  make  for  the  decrease 
of  the  death  rate,  and  an  increase 
in  the  average  duration  of  life.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary,  there  has  been,  all  over  the 
world,  an  increase  in  the  birth  rate. 
Race  suicide,  which  by  the  way,  is  a 
new  form  of  vice,  cannot  long  continue 
as  the  families  or  nations  which  practice 
it^will   inevitably  perish. 


The  soil  of  the  United  States  is  becom- 
ing rapidly  exhausted,  where  there  is 
any  to  exhaust.  We  are  importing 
fresh  blood  from  Europe  all  the  time, 
but  are  exporting  that  which  makes  blood. 
The  soil  of  the  Atlantic  States,  has  been 
for  years  depleted.  Its  fertility  is  so 
far  gone  that  the  old  standard  farm  crops 
cannot  be  successfully  grown.  Many 
of  the  farms  are  abandoned  and  are 
brush-covered.  The  Middle  West  and 
the  West  are  rapidly  following  in  the 
same  direction.  The  farmers  have  been 
driven  to  rotation  of  crops  and  to  sum- 
mer fallowing  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
adequate  remuneration  for  their  labors. 
There  are  now  in  the  United  States  no 
more  great  fertile  tracts  of  virgin  land 
to  exploit.  True  there  is  a  little  more 
land  that  can  be  put  under  irrigation, 
and  there  are  a  few  more  swamps  to 
drain;  this  done  and  the  process  of  soil 
exhaustion  will  be  well  advanced.  The 
future  agricultural  exploitation  will  not 
be  in  the  discovery  of  new  agricultural 
areas,  but  in  helping  nature  to  re-fertilize 
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Perfect  "leaves,"  or  joints,  and  fruit  of  tiie  spineless,  flat  jointed  Opuntia. 


Large  joint  about  16  inches  long. 

~*  jraham. 


Photo  by  Gr 


the  barren  lands  of  which  there  are 
already  millions  of  acres,  in  reclaiming 
the  worn  out  soils,  in  re-forestation, 
and  in  a  word,  in  discovering  a  greater 
agricultural  United  States  under  the 
surface  than  we  now  have  in  sight. 

Most  plants,  if  permitted  to  return  to 
the  soil,  would  increase  its  fertility; 
but  we  do  not  usually  permit  them  to 
return  to  the  soil  directly,  or  even 
indirectly.  They  are  usually  removed 
as  farm  or  forage  crops,  or  used  for  fuel, 
or  are  burned  by  devastating  forest 
fires,  which  by  the  way,  are  a  great 
source  of  soil  exhaustion. 

Another  class  of  plants  actually  assist 
nature  in  weathering  the  soil  and  thus 
making  it  more  fertile.  Of  these  plants 
the  cactus  is  the  most  useful.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  Opuntiu  and  the 
Cereua.  The  Opuntia  is  the  so-called 
prickly  pear  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

Now  the  OpuntiUj  instead  of  being 
a  depleter  of  soil  fertility,  is  actually 
a    feeder    of    the    soil.     As    is    known. 


all  soil  comes  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  rocks.  The  cactus  plant  possesses 
thousands  of  tiny  rootlets,  each  of  these 
tiny  rootlets  has,  in  common  language, 
a  "stinger,''  which  can  penetrate  the 
smallest  crevice  in  the  rock.  Wherever 
the  rootlet  can  penetrate  it  injects  a 
dissolving  fluid  which  makes  the  rock 
friable,  and  reduces  it  to  soil.  Now, 
in  gravel  and  in  silt  the  rootlets  will 
penetrate  the  smallest  of  the  stones, 
and  by  chemical  action  dissolve  them 
into  soil.  In  the  older  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  plant  food  has  been 
used  up,  cactus  will  thrive  splendidly 
on  worn  out  soils,  and  if  given  the 
slightest  chance  will  gradually  convert 
them  again  into  fertile  soil. 

There  is  not  yet  an  actually  spineless 
cactus,  and  the  name  is  misleading. 
No  really  spineless  cactus  can  be  purchas- 
ed at  any  price,  as  yet.  All  of  the 
'*  spineless  varieties,''  of  which  there  are 
many  (T  have  more  than  thirty  in  my 
collection,  all  of  which  are  more  than 
three  years  old)  are  only  comparatively, 
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Hone  eating  tne  flat  jo'nted  Opuntia  (Spineless  cactus) 


Photo  by  Graham 


or  practically  so,  having  scattering  or 
sometimes  deciduous  spines  such  as 
would  not  inconvenience  an  animal 
eating  the  plant,  as  much  as  the  beards 
on  barley  and  on  many  other  kinds  of 
hay.  To  advertise  a  "spineless''  cactus 
is  to  mislead  the  public.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  never  has  been  a  spineless 
cactus  sent  out  by  myself,  or  by  anybody 
else  that  would  stand  more  than  8  degrees 
Fahrenheit  of  cold.  It  is  true  that  there 
fire  Opuntias  that  will  stand  the  freezing 


of  an  Alaskan  winter,  but  they  are  small, 
spiculous  and  practically  worthless. 
The  United  States  is  now  sending  out 
some  thrifty  growing  Opiivtias  that  will 
stand  many  degrees  of  freezing,  but  they 
are  so  spiny  that  they  can  be  utilized 
as  stock  food  only  after  the  spines  have 
been  burned  or  removed  in  some  way. 
Up  to  this  year  we  have  been  unable 
to  produce  the  so-called  spineless  Opun- 
tias,  that  would  endure  greater  cold  than 
24  degrees  Fahrenheit.     This  year  I  have 
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a  variety  that  will  endure  14  d^rees 
Fahrenheit.  There  Are  now  several 
varieties  on  the  market  which  are  of 
great  economic  value  as  stock  food, 
and  several  fast  growing  spiny  varie- 
ties from  which  the  spines  can  be 
burned  with  a  common  plumber's 
torch,  or  which  may  be  ground  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  the  spines  harmless. 
The  best  of  the  improved  varieties 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  forage  to 
the  acre  on  arid  soils  and  most  enormous 
quantities  on  good  soils.  Dr.  David 
Griffith  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  tells  me  that  in  trimming 
some  plants  at  Riverside,  he  cut  2,300 
pounds  from  one  plant.  I  myself  re- 
moved 1,900  pounds  of  stock  food  from 
one  plant,  quite  recently.  Of  course 
this  represents  more  than  one  year's 
growth,  possibly  two.  This  was  done 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  plant, 
but  leaving  it  in  good  shape  for  another 
crop. 

One  advantage  of  the  cactus  as  a 
forage  crop  is  that  it  can  be  gathered 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  it  can  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  harvesting 
for  several  years,  without  injury  either 
to  the  plant  or  to  the  crop. 

We  already  realize  that  the  meat 
shortage  in  the  United  States  has  begun. 
The  great  ranges  are  being  fenced  up 
and  the  number  of  animals  on  the  farm 
is  diminishing.  By  supplying  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  forage  where  none 
is  now  produced,  the  cactus  will  help 
to   solve    this    insistent    problem. 

There  are  at  least  800  different  varie- 
ties of  cactus,  and  none  of  these  grow 
on  the  desert  because  they  prefer  it. 
They  live  on  the  desert  because  they 
cannot  live  anywhere  else.  With  as 
good  treatment  as  is  given  to  corn  they 
will  make  a  forage  resembling  alfalfa 
and  will  produce  150  tons  and  more  to 
an  acre  annually  after  being  five  years 
old,  the  first  crop  being  fit  to  harvest 
at  six  months  after  setting  out. 

The  Newberry  ranch  at  Prado  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  our  experiments 
on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  soil. 
Not  only  am  I  working  with  the  cactus, 
but  my  hobby  now  is  providing  other- 
wise against  the  coming  shortage  of  the 
food   crop  in   this  country.     There  was 


a  time  in  the  United  States — and  a 
time  in  CaUfomia — when  the  stock 
ranches  were  supreme.  These  were 
turned  into  wheat  and  barley  ranches 
which  are  now  pretty  well  exhausted. 
The  cattle  men  and  dairymen  now  tell 
me  that  they  cannot  keep  as  many 
cattle  on  any  tract  of  land  as  they  could 
in  years  gone  by.  Consequently  if  we 
can  supply  more  forage  we  can  supply 
more  beef. 

The  flat  jointed  Opuntia  has  always 
produced  a  somewhat  edible  fruit,  of 
which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  very 
fond.  We  have  greatly  improved  it 
in  size  and  flavor,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  The  Mexicans  also 
use  the  joint,  which  is  commonly  known 
to  the  Americans  as  the  "leaf,''  for  a 
food,  but  it  is  not  very  good.  Well 
prepared  it  is  fairly  palatable.  The 
fruit  can  still  be  greatly  improved.  We 
are  now  able  to  produce  a  large  and 
finely  flavored  fruit  from  this  variety, 
the  Opuntia, 

Another  variety  of  the  cactus,  the 
CereuSf  has  been  selected  for  experiment 
in  improving  the  fruit.  I  have  produced 
a  fruit  from  this  variety  which  is  about  as 
large  as  the  average  sized  navel  orange, 
but  the  shape  of  a  goose  egg,  with  a 
glove  skin,  which  is  more  easily  removed 
than  the  skins  of  most  oranges.  The 
fruit  is  of  several  colors,  ranging  from 
white  through  green,  pink,  and  almost 
red.  The  seeds  are  small,  like  the 
strawberry,  and  the  consistency  of  the 
flesh  is  much  like  that  of  the  strawberry. 
It  is  a  rich  fruit,  inclined  to  sweetness. 
So  far  it  takes  on  various  flavors.  They 
are  all  very  pleasant,  and  the  fruit  can  be 
eaten  as  one  would  eat  an  enormous 
strawberry,  but  it  is  richer  and  sweeter. 
So  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  hitherto 
worked  on  this  variety.  I  think  it  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  market  fruits  which  we  can 
have,  and  it  is  a  fairly  good  keeper, 
better  than  the  members  of  the  pluin 
family,  and  possesses  a  fine  appearance. 
In  food  value  is  is  about  equal  to  the 
banana.  This  plant  grows  on  most 
barren  soils,  like  the  flat  jointed  Opvn- 
tia,  but  as  yet  has  not  been  bred  to 
stand  any  great  degree  of  cold.  The 
fruit,  of  course,  is  absolutely  spineless  and 
is  as  smooth  as  the  smoothest  apple. 
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Artistic  Homes  of  Southern  California. 

Home  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Neustadt. 

By  Elva  Elliott  Say  ford 


Always  the  East  is  giving  to  the 
West  and  always  the  West  receives 
— transplants  the  treasure-trove  of  the 
more  ancient  civilization  to  her  fertile 
fields,  there  to  take  root  in  the  new  soil 
— a  composite  mingling  of  all  the  coun- 
tries and  nations  of  the  earth,  from  which 
is  growing  up  a  new  civilization  embrac- 
ing the  highest  and  best  of  all  types. 

Here,  we  see  a  house  patterned  after 
a  substantial  residential  structures  typical 
of  the  cities  of  the  Altantic  Coast; 
there,  we  note,  and  just  next  door, 
perhaps,  a  product  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  and  beyond  that,  most  likely, 
a  Cahfomia  bungalow  of  the  old  Mission 
type. 

And  the  house  of  Elizabethan  times 
may  have  a  Japanese  garden,  a  Califor- 
nia Mission  cottage  a  formal  row  of 
brilliant  blooms  such   as   is   planted   to- 


day in  the  town  gardens  of  Mrs.  Astor 
or  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  on  New  York's 
Fifth  Avenue;  or,  the  mistress  of  the 
Colonial  mansion  may  hark  back  to 
the  earlier  centuries  and  have  a  Roman 
garden,  designed  by  a  professional  land- 
scape artist,  and  laid  out  by  line  and 
rule,  breathing  order  and  symmetry 
in  its  straight  little  alleys  and  close- 
trimmed  hedges — its  little  beds  of  old- 
fashioned,  sweet-scented  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs — its  pergola  of  ancient 
days,  and  its  odoriferous  herbs — sage, 
basil,  sweet  marjoram,  mint  and  the  like 
— all  enclosed  and  retired  from  the  gaze 
of  the  street. 

It  is  just  this  that  Mrs.  E.  M.  Neustadt 
has  done  out  on  West  Adams  Heights. 
She  has  built  a  handsome  dwelling  of 
pure,  Colonial  design,  placed  in  bold 
relief  on  the  brow  of  the  Heights,  where 


Tbe  Newtedt  Home,  Adams  street  and  Western  Ave 


Photo  by  Oraham. 
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Porch,  Neustadt  Home. 


Photo  by  arabam 


it  stands  silhouetted  against  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky.  On  the  sloping  land 
below,  she  has  built  her  pleasure  garden, 
after  the  fashion  of  old  Rome,  with  its 
terraced  walls,  its  close-cropped  hedges 
of  box  and  its  brilliant  bloom  of  roses 
and  old-fashioned  oleander,  amaranth, 
anemone,  cornflower,  cyclamen  and  ver- 
bena. 

And  this  blending  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Old  World  with  the  oldest  of  the  New, 
is,  in  this  case,  distinctly  attractive. 
The  house  faces  the  southeast  and 
from  the  broad  veranda  that  stretches 
across  its  front,  is  the  view  that  suggested 
this  turning  of  the  front  from  the  street 
— a  view  so  broad,  so  entrancing,  that 
even  the  Southland,  with  its  host  of 
pleasant  spots,  can  scarcely  find  its 
equal.  Immediately  below  is  the  green 
valley  of  varied  verdure,  its  meadows 
pressing  close  to  the  base  of  the  stately 
Cienega  hills,  and  on  beyond  its  curving 
confines  the  broad  sweep  of  the  blue 
Pacific,  its  azure  line  marking  the  West 
where  the  sun  is  lost  to  view  when  twi- 
light falls. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  very  direct 
and    formal,    consisting,    on    the    lower 


floor,  of  a  central  hall  reaching  from  front 
to  back,  from  which  the  spacious  rooms 
open. 

The  hall  is  entered  immediately,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  a  vestibule, 
and  the  eye.  is  greeted  with  a  true  picture 
of  Ye  Old  Colonial  days — the  trim  of 
the  interior  and  the  furnishings  both 
in   strict    keeping   with   the   period. 

The  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
are  very  cleverly  arranged  as  a  decorative 
feature  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  interior.  Beginning 
in  the  center  they  divide,  half  way  up, 
at  a  platform  built  below  a  handsome 
window  on  the  upper  floor.  The  light, 
delicate  handrail  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Colonial  character  of  the  house.  The 
spaces  behind  the  lower  and  below  the 
the  upper  flights  serve  as  a  pass  pantry, 
with  entrance  to  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room. 

The  rooms  that  open  from  the  cen- 
tral hall  are  alike  in  dimensions  and  so 
spacious  that  the  really  high  ceilings 
seem  somewhat  low.  Their  length  is 
thirty  feet,  with  a  width  of  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  each  room  has  a  mantel 
and    chimney-piece    built    in    elaborate 
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The  Stairway,  Netistadt  Home. 


Photo  by  Qraham. 


detail. 

The  main  rooms  of  the  house  are 
on  the  east  front,  overlooking  the  garden 
and  valley  below  and  the  purple  hills 
beyond.  Leading  from  the  main  hall 
at  right  angles,  runs  a  wide  hall  entirely 
separating  the  service  part  of  the  house 
from  the  living  rooms.  Potted  plants 
are  freely  used  in  its  decoration  and 
cleverly  placed  windows  give  a  subdued 
light.  Into  this  conservatory-hall,  the 
formal  drawing-room  of  the  house  opens 
through  French ^doors. 

The  wood  finish  throughout  the  house 
is  of  the  glistening  white  of  the  old 
Colonial  mansion  and  the  walls  of  the 
downstair  rooms  are  finished  with  a 
novel  and  interesting  surface  cover  that 
gives  an  air  of  distinctiveness  yet  pre- 
serves the  quiet  note  of  the  period. 
These  handsome  rooms,  with  their  lovely 
outlook,  contain  a  wealth  of  furnishings 
Colonial,  for  Mrs.  Neustadt  has  gathered, 
bit  by  bit  from  the  best  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  many  rare  and  ex- 
quisitely carved  pieces,  even  the  mantels 
of  the  lower  floor  rooms  having  been 
taken j^from    an    Old    Dominion    home- 


stead and  brought  across  the  country 
and  installed  in  her  stately  home  at  the 
edge  of  the  other  ocean.  Exquisite 
tapestries  and  brocaded  hangings  add 
their    note    of    richness    to    the    rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  the  six  sleeping 
rooms  are  decorated  in  conventional 
designs  in  dainty  colorings,  and  each 
chamber  has  its  private  bath.  A  sunny 
sewing  room  is  a  practical  feature  of 
this  floor,  and  at  either  end  of  the  house 
is  a  spacious  upper  veranda,  command- 
ing a  sweeping  view  of  valley  and  sea. 

The  third  floor  is  given  over  to  service 
rooms — quarters  for  the  servants,  a 
storage   room   and   a   drying   room. 

And  so,  in  her  combining  of  the  Old 
and  the  New,  has  the  builder  of  this 
home  in  the  West  made  for  herself 
an  abiding  place  that  is  not  purely  of  one 
type  or  another,  but  the  product  of 
what  has  seemed  to  her  the  best  in  each 
— and  her  windows  open  to  the  perfume 
of  her  garden  and  to  the  valley  below 
and  the  purple  hills  beyond,  and  then  to 
the  azure  line  of  the  sunset  sea  where 
the  sun  goes  down  when  twilight  steals 
upon  the  land. 
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What  Water  Power  Conservation 
Will  Effect. 


Copyright  1910  by  J.  Horsburgh,  Jr.  All  rights  reserved. 
This  exhibit  shows  the  growth  ofone  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  service  corporations.  Above  is  a  photograph 
of  tne  little  frame  building  on  Twenty-second  Street  near  Vermont,  in  which  the  Southern  California  Ekiiaon  Com- 
pany, a  ten  million  dollar  corporation,  had  its  birth.  Below  is  shown  one  of  the  stations  of  the  cpmpany  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  op>eration8  of  this  company  now  extend  all  over  Southern  California.  Opposite  page  shows  oflfice  and 
central  station  of  the  company. 
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The  West  and  Its  Power  Problem. 


By  Del  M.  Reifuolds 


On  the  eighteenth  of  August  nine 
governors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  inter- 
mountain  states,  or  their  representatives, 
met  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  purpose 
of  definitely  outlining  the  western  policy 
in  regard  to  the  conservation  question. 

This  meeting,  with  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  representatives  of  the  various 
states,  shows  that  the  West  is  standing 
solidly  against  the  east  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  policy  of  conservation  shall 
be  carried  out. 

Here  is  the  policy  of  the  West  as  laid 
down  and  unanimously  adopted  as  a 
platform  of  principles: 

(1 )  That  in  legislatively  solving  the 
problems  of  conservation,  the  national 
Congress  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  public  lands 


are  an  impermanent  national  possession, 
held  in  trust  for  the  maturing  States. 

(2)  That  State  Government,  no  less 
beneficently  than  national  government, 
is  capable  of  devising  and  administer- 
ing laws  for  the  conservation  of  public 
property;  and  that  the  national  and 
state  governments  should  legislatively 
co-ordinate,  to  the  end  that  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  the  state 
governments  be  conceded  the  full  and 
complete  administration  of  such  conser- 
vation laws  as  may  be  found  adaptable 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  several 
states. 

(3)  That  the  experience  of  the  con- 
servation states  demonstrates  that  dis- 
positions of  public  property  made  imder 
existing  national  conservation  laws  and 


Office  and  down  town  station  of  ihe  Soathern  California  Edison  Company.     This  company  and  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany and  their  affiliated  companies  have  been  foremost  in  the  conservation  of  water  power  in  Soathern  California. 
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Virgin  land,  typical  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras.    Will  be  orange  orchards  when  power  and  water  development 

go  hand  in  hand. 


regulations  have  tended  to  intrench 
monopolies  and  interests  menacing  the 
common  welfare;  and  that  modifications 
of  such  laws  and  regulations  should  be 
promoted  by  Congress. 

^  (4)  That  the  elimination  from  the 
national  forest  reserves  of  all  homestead 
and  untimbered  grazing  lands  is  im- 
mediately expedient. 

(5)  That  the  use  and  control  of  all 
water  power  inheres  of  right  in  the 
States,  within  restrictions  insuring  per- 
petual freedom  from  monopoly. 

-  (6)  That  the  privilege  of  American 
citizens  to  seek  and  develop  mineral 
wealth  wherever  it  may  be  found  should 
be  fully  amplified  and  secured  by  law. 
(7)  That  the  idea  of  deriving  Fed- 
eral revenue  from  the  physical  resources 
of  the  states  is  repugnant  to  that  ad- 
justment of  Constitutional  powers,  which 
guarantees  the  perpetuity  of  the  union. 
Why  is  there  a  division  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  see  the  need  for  the  preser- 


vation of  the  nation^s  resources,  and  on 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  "State's  Rights" 
based?  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into 
rights  or  the  wrongs  of  the  argument, 
but  instead  is  simply  to  set  down  the 
western  idea  which  governs  the  action 
taken    by   the    Congress   of   Governors. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  thinking 
man  of  the  West  on  the  conservation 
question.  He  believes  in  it  thoroughly. 
It  is  his  creed — a  creed  learned  through 
close  study  in  the  hard  school  of  exper- 
ience, and  as  a  result,  one  that  he  will 
not  easily  forget. 

He  has  seen  the  forests  of  California 
so  far  on  the  road  to  destruction  that, 
now,  the  freshet  waters  from  the  Sierras 
flood  the  lowlands  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaquin  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and,  receding  in  the  summer, 
leave  them  to  blister  in  alkali.  He  knows 
the  history  of  the  Alaska  coal  grabs, 
and    is    familiar    with    the    conditions 
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in  the  once  dense  forests  of  Michigan. 
This  knowledge  comes  both  through  the 
public  press  and  from  personal  investi- 
gation. 

Now  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  same 
question  in  regard  to  the  oil  resources 
of  the  state.  From  the  showing  of  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  California 
will  produce  at  least  75,000,000  barrels 
of  oil  during  1910,  with  the  promise 
of  a  still  greater  output  in  future  years. 

California  has  little  or  no  coal;  her 
forests  have  been  cut  away  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  there  remains  for  future 
generations  only  the  water  power,  and 
this  must  be  developed.  Already  for 
lack  of  this  development,  two  power 
companies,  operating  in  and  around 
Los  Angeles,  are  each  burning  40,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  month  and  when  ad- 
ditions to  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power 
Corporation's  Redondo  plant  are  com- 
plete, the  total  will  reach  65,000 barrels; 
through   the  building   of  the   projected 


plant  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  at  Long  Beach  there  will  be  a 
further  increase  in  consumption. 

This  will  place  the  total  oil  consumption 
of  the  two  companies  alone  at  about 
100,000  barrels  per  month,  or  more  than 
1,200,000  barrels  per  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  additional  oil 
consumption  of  Los  Angeles  is  about 
330,000  barrels  per  month,  outside  of 
what  is  required  for  railway  uses.  San 
Francisco  is  ahead  of  Los  Angeles  in 
the  amount  consumed,  for  the  total  in 
that  city  reaches  25,000  barrels  per  day, 
making  a  grand  total  for  the  year's 
demand  for  the  two  cities  of  12,000,000 
barrels. 

These  figures  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  immense  amount  of  oil 
used  in  smaller  cities,  by  other  power 
companies,  or  by  the  railways;  neither 
has  it  anything  to  do  with  that  which 
is  exported  from  the  state.  What  the 
future  totals  will  be  is  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 
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Needless  to  say  through  the  use  of  this 
— a  greater  natural  resource  to  the  state 
than  is  its  gold — there  is  a  complete 
loss  to  future  generations,  just  as  the 
cutting  of  California  timber  in  the  past 
has  result^  in  loss  to  the  present 
generation. 

On  the  other  hand,  California,  and 
in  fact  every  state  west  of  the  Colorado- 
Kansas  line,  has  millions  in  water  power 
going  to  waste  daily,  which  if  harnessed 
would  act  as  the  greatest  possible  con- 
server  for  coal  and  oil. 

California  alone  has  30,000,000  horse- 
power on  her  streams,  and  of  this  amount 
only  some  250,000  horsepower  is  being 
utilized. 

The  problem  is  how  to  bring  the 
remainder  of  this  power  into  active 
use  at  the  first  possible  moment,  and 
at  the  least  expense  to  the  public. 

Los  Angeles  has  solved  the  problem 
of  her  own  needs  with  the  Owens  River 
aqueduct.  Here  the  water  is  owned 
by  the  municipality,  and  bonds  for  the 
city's  power  already  have  been  voted. 

In  this  way  the  water  will  be  developed 
by  the  people's  money  for  the  people's 
benefit.  There  will  be  no  large  capitali- 
zation upon  which  to  earn  dividends, 
but  the  water  and  power  sold  will  be 
turned  over  at  only  sufficient  cost  to 
serve  the  needs  of  financing  the  proposi- 
tion. 

What  Los  Angeles  is  doing  is  the  first 
great  step,  not  only  in  the  proper  method 
for  conserving  water  and  power,  but  also 
in  the  battle  to  protect  the  coal,  timber 
and  oil  supplies,  in  that  water  power 
supplants  them — without  loss  to  itself 
— and  preserves  them  for  the  use  of 
future  generations. 

What  Los  Angeles  is  capable  of  doing 
through  her  bonding  power  is  denied 
vast  stretches  of  agricultural  country, 
awaiting  development. 

Take  for  instance  the  great,  generous 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  fifty  miles  wide  and  hundreds 
of  miles  in  length,  covering  an  area 
of  more  than  23,000  square  miles  of 
fertile,  level  floor  from  Redding  to  Bakers- 
field,  equivalent  in  area  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and 
capable,  under  cultivation,  of  producing 
a    nation's    supply    of    farm    products. 

At^the  present  time  the^  greater  part 


of  this  valley  is  given  over  to  wheat 
farming,  producing  a  return  of  about 
$5.00  per  acre,  without  irrigation,  but 
capable  of  returning  under  development 
more  than  $500.00.  In  fact,  one  man 
last  year,  on  what  was  believed  to  be 
waste  hillside,  and  at  an  expense  of 
$11.00  per  acre  for  irrigation,  produced 
in  Malaga  grapes  an  average  olP  $1022.20. 
On  the  low  lands  where  the  pumping 
lift  was  not  excessive  his  irrigation  cost 
was  but  $2.50  per  acre  for  Tokay  grapes 
that  netted  $840.35  the  acre. 

This  pumping  was  done  by  hydro- 
electric power  at  a  point  where  oil 
can  be  delivered  at  a  ratio,  on  coal  cost 
of  $2.00  per  ton,  and  yet  the  cost  of 
irrigation  with  anything  save  electricity 
would  have  been  prohibitive. 

Here  is  where  the  power  man  enters 
the  field. 

In  the  east,  where  irrigation  is  practi- 
cally unknown*,  the  field  of  the  power 
company  is  believed  to  be  in  furnishing 
power  to  municipalities  and  to  factory 
districts.  In  the  West  the  work  is 
the  furnishing  of  power  for  pumping 
and  irrigation  purposes,  which  means 
the  development  of  great  stretches  of 
agricultural  country,  but  carries  with 
it  an  attendant  high  cost  of  extended 
distributing  and  producing  systems. 

In  the  first  place  this  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  distributing  ranges  from  $100 
to  $600  per  horsepower,  according  to 
conditions,  with  the  scale  graduated 
by  the  amount  of  power  to  be  harnessed. 

Figuring  upon  the  basis  of  calculation 
used  by  the  Edison  Company  and  by 
the  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Corporation, 
in  work  of  the  magnitude  handled  by 
these  companies,  $200  per  horse  power 
is  about  an  average  figure  of  cost.  This 
would  fix  the  total  cost  of  harnessing 
California's  power  alone  at  about  $6,000,- 
000,000. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  that  each  horse 
power  developed  is  worth  $5.00  per 
annum  to  the  wealth  of  the  state — and 
this  is  a  ridiculously  low  figure — ^the 
30,000,000  horsepower  of  California,  har- 
nessed, would  increase  the  yearly  indus- 
trial value  of  the  state  $150,000,000 
without  the  destruction  of  one  iota  of 
the  natural  resources,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  want  of  this  development  is  an 
equal  yearly  loss. 
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To  produce  this  power  money — much 
money — must  be  spent.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  the  rural  districts  have 
not  the  wealth  to  carry  out  the  project. 
Hence  the  power  man's  work  is  good, 
necessary,  and  should  be  regulated  rather 
than  disparged.  This  is  an  accepted 
fact,  but  the  manner  of  regulation  is 
the  rock  upon  which  the  power  man 
and  your  dyed-in-the-wool  conserva- 
tionist spht. 

The  conservationist  desires  to  grant 
easements  for  a  term  of,  say,  fifty  years 
to  the  power  corporations,  and  main- 
tains that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
franchise  should  revert  with  the  pri- 
\ilege  of  renewal  on  a  basis  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  time  the  easement  expires. 

At  the  present  moment  the  law  per- 
mits the  revocation  of  a  power  permit 
at  the  will  of  the  federal  government, 
and,  in  the  placing  of  construction  bonds, 
the  question  of  title  to  the  property 
is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  satis- 
factorily on  the  part  of  the  power  man. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  in  letters  to  Wm. 
G.   Kerckkoff  of  the  Pacific  Light  and 


Power  Corporation,  shows  himself  to 
be  desirous  of  developing  water  power 
to  conserve  other  resources,  and  further 
puts  himself  on  record  as  believing  in 
the  fact  that  certain  concessions  should 
be  made  to  the  power  man  for  his  work 
in  developing  the  coimtry. 

Under  date  of  September  24,  1908, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  writing  officially  from 
Washington,  said  in  part:  "Although 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  myself, 
nor  to  send  a  representative,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Congress,  and  share  your  anxiety  that 
the  Congress  may  pursue  such  a  course 
as  will  have  a  positive  tendency  to 
promote  the  active  development  and 
utilization  of  water  power.  The  need 
of  water  power  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  especially  the 
mineral  fuels,  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  Forest  Service.  Thus  the  active 
development  of  power  sites  upon  the 
National  Forests,  for  which  permits 
are  issued,  is  always  secured  by  imposing 
the  condition  that  work  shall  be  begun 
within    a    definite,    specified    time,    and 
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completed  within  another  definite  speci- 
fied period.  The  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  to  encourage  water-power 
development  in  every  way  consistent 
with  the  public  interests  involved. 

"The  only  *  *  *  *  grievance 
which  the  power  companies  have  is 
that,  under  the  Act  of  February  15, 
1901,  (31  Stat.,  790)  their  permits 
must  of  necessity  be  revocable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  with  reference  to  this  feature,  as 
you  are  already  well  aware,  I  am  in 
favor  of  such  a  change  in  existing  law 
as  would  authorize  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits irrevocable,  except  for  breach  of 
conditions,  for  a  fixed  term  suflBciently 
long  in  insure  security  of  investment." 

The  power  man's  request  for  a  non- 
revocable  license  is  a  fair  demand, 
and  the  results  should  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  consumer.  If  there  is  a 
question  of  insufficient  title,  bonds  for 
building  power  plants  will  be  placed 
on  a  very  weak  market,  and  at  a  great 
discount,  but  when  they  are  taken  up 
they  must  be  repaid  at  par. 

The  power  man  knows  this,  and,  if 
he  is  willing  to  look  the  matter  squarely 
in  the  face,  realizes  that  this  power 
grant  is  a  gift  of  the  people,  just  as  a 
franchise  for  a  street  railway,  and  goes 
into  power  construction  with  his  eyes 
open. 

He  must  place  his  bonds  in  the  best 
possible  market,  and,  in  the  operation 
of  his  business,  must  create  a  sinking 
fimd  which  will  retire  these  bonds  at 
maturity. 

If  in  the  first  place  capital  is  hard  to 
interest,  and  the  bonds  must  be  sold  below 
par,  this  shortage  on  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
must  be  added  to  the  amoimt  of  returns 
which  is  diverted  from  the  profit  and  loss 
account  to  take  care  of  the  bond  pay- 
ment. 

This  fact  also  must  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  consumer,  who  will  of 
necessity  bear  the  burden  of  this  sinking 
fund,  added,  by  percentage,  to  the 
charge  for  each  horsepower  purchased 
of  the  company. 

There  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  situ- 
ation. If  the  bonds  for  building  the 
plant  are  to  be  retired  before  the  end  of  a 
fifty  year  easement,  the  consumer  must 
stand  the  expense,  whether  or  not  divi- 


dends can  be  paid  on  the  stock. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  the  National 
government  collects  an  annual  conser- 
vation charge  from  the  companies,  this 
also  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
power,  and  must  be  borne  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  manner  of  collection  is  simple. 
In  the  first  place  the  power  company 
is  a  public  service  corporation,  and  as 
such  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  prices  it  may  charge, 
per  horsepower,  for  its  product.  If 
there  is  a  conservation  charge  levied 
by  the  Federal  government,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  excise  tax,  or  through  a 
ruling  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  the  state, 
in  figuring  upon  a  reasonable  rate  to  be 
charged  the  consumer,  per  horsepower, 
must  accept  the  books  of  the  company 
as  a  basis  of  production  and  operation 
expense. 

These  books  will  show  the  forestry 
charge  collected  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  this  will  be  added  by  the  state 
officials  to  the  amount  permitted  the 
company  to  collect  from  the  consumer, 
to  cover  fixed  charges,  costs,  interest 
and  taxes  upon  the  property. 

Here  is  where  the  people  of  the  West 
disagree  from  the  Forestry  Bureau. 
The  western  contention  is  that  the  wat^r 
of  the  state  belongs  to  the  state  and  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  government  for  the 
use  of  that  state  and  for  that  state  alone. 
Ergo,  any  money  collected  for  the  use  of 
this  water,  should  be  spent  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  state,  and  of  no  other. 

As  a  statement  of  this  attitude  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a 
memorial  to  President  Taft  under  date 
of  March  21  said  in  part: 

"We  believe  that  hereafter  in  the 
disposal  of  public  lands  controlling  water 
power  or  containing  deposits  of  coal, 
a  power  to  protect  the  public  against 
unreasonable  prices  should  be  reserved 
to  the  state,  where  the  land  is  within  a 
territory,  and  to  pass  to  the  future 
state  when  organized. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  this  could  best 
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be  accomplished  by  a  law  which  should 
provide,  that  in  every  sale  of  public 
lands,  controlling  water  power,  the  right 
to  regulate  the  price  of  the  water  power 
should  be  reserved  to  the  state,  within 
which  the  lands  are  situate,  and,  when 
within  a  territory,  to  the  United  States, 
to  pass  to  the  state  to  be  created  out  of 
such  territory. 

"In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  reasonable  price,  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  could  be  called 
upon  at  the  instance  of  any  interested 
party  to  determine  the  question.  This, 
with  appropriate  legislation  forbidding 
overcapitalization,  would,  we  submit,  be 
an  effectual  safe-guard  for  the  public, 
while  not  preventing  the  needful  and 
desirable  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  coimtry. 

"The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
who,  by  making  their  homes  here,  have 
made  lands  and  mines  and  water  power 
worth  while,  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  early  development  and  utilization 
of  the  natural   wealth  of  the  country. 


and  in  having  the  public  lands  open  to 
development  upon  just  and  equal  terms. 
It  is  only  by  development  and  use  that 
the  land  can  be  settled  and  improved 
and  towns,  cities,  and  commonwealths 
built  up.  Any  policy,  therefore,  that 
would  seal  up,  or  unnecessarily  retard, 
the  use  of  nature's  wealth  would 
be  a  positive  injury  to  both.  Full 
and  free  development  under  wise  and 
effectual  regulation  against  the  abuses 
of  monopoly  is  the  true  policy  for^this 
country.  =-^      4% 

"We  are  opposed  to  the^plan'^of 
government  ownership  and  operation, 
either  directly  or  upon  the  landlord 
and  tenant  system.  It  would  be  waste- 
ful, and  sooner  or  later  would  lead  to 
favoritism  in  leasing  and  to  corruption 
in  the  public  service.  It  would  tend 
to  block  the  development  of  the  country 
without  any  compensating  advantage. 
The  tenant  of  a  coal  mine,  for  example, 
would  naturally  take  out  the  coal  easiest^ 
to  mine;  that  is,  in  mining  parlance, 
he  would  rob  the  mine;  he  would  be  Jess 
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careful  in  other  respects  in  working 
it,  and  the  result  would  be  waste  instead 
of  conservation.  An  elaborate  system 
of  government  supervision  might,  to 
some  extent,  prevent  such  wasteful 
operation,  but  in  that  case  the  Govern- 
ment would  practically  have  to  go  into 
the  coal-mining  business  itself. 

**  Under  the  government  ownership, 
or  landlord  and  tenant  plan,  it  is  proposed 
to  charge  annual  rental  or  royalty, 
which  is  to  go  into  the  Government 
treasury.  As  these  public  lands  are 
all  in  the  West,  including  Alaska,  this 
would  amount  to  a  discrimination 
against  this  part  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  a  tax,  not  upon  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  but  upon  the  people 
of  the  West,  where  these  natural  resources 
are  situate,  and  who  are  largely  consumers 
of  these  products.  Obviously,  the  con- 
sumer must  bear  the  burden  of  such 
rent  or  royalty.  If,  therefore,  a  royalty 
is  to  be  charged,  it  should  go  to  the  state 
in  which  the  water  power  is  situate. 
Should  the  policy  of  charging  a  royalty 
on  water  power  be  adopted  by  the  older 
states,  the  revenue  arising  therefrom 
will  not  go  into  the  Government  treasury, 
but  will  be  kept  in  the  state  where  the 
water  power  is  found  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  such  state.  We  see 
no  good  reason  why  the  newer  states 
should  not  be  upon  the  same  footing 
in  this  respect  as  the  older  ones. 

"Long  before  public  attention  through- 
out the  country  was  called  to  the  question 
of  the  conservation  of  water  powers, 
the  State  of  Washington  adopted  a 
constitution  which  contains  this  wise 
provision: 

"  *The  use  of  the  waters  of  this  State 
for  irrigation,  mining  and  manufacturing 
purposes  shall  be  deemed  a  public  use.' 

"This  brings  every  water  power  in 
this  state  within  reach  of  public  control. 

"The  success  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment, that  is,  conservation  with  use, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  depend  more  upon 
the  states  than  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment, because,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  people  of  a  state  are  better  fitted 
by  local  knowledge  and  experience  to 
look  after  the  public  interests  of  their 
community  than  government  ofiicials, 
however  honest  and  well  meaning,  in 
the  City  of  Washington,   thousands   of 


miles  away.  A  wise  co-operation  of  the 
general  government  with  the  state  govern- 
ments will  produce  the  best  results. 

"Instead  therefore  of  making  the  gen- 
eral government  a  perpetual  landlord 
over  all  the  remaining  public  lands 
containing  coal  or  controlling  water 
power,  their  management  to  be  directed 
by  bureau  clerks  in  Washington,  thous- 
ands of  miles  away — a  sj^tem  certwi 
to  give  rise  to  wastefulness  and  corrup- 
tion— we  would  favor  the  sale  of  such 
lands  under  laws  which  reserve  the  right 
to  regulate  the  price  of  coal  and  water 
power  and  in  that  way  protect  the  public 
from  imposition." 

The  Forestry  Department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  insists  upon  placing 
the  following  rate  of  charge  on  water 
power  developed  on  forest  resources, 
or  on  plants  that  in  any  way  use  public 
lands  in  this  development: 

For  the  1st  year,  per  thousand  kilowat  t 
hours — 2  cents. 

For  the  2nd  year,  per  thousand  kilowatt 
hours — 4  cents. 

For  the  3rd  year,  per  thousand  kilowatt 
hours — 6  cents. 

For  the  4th  year,  per  thousand  kilowatt 
hours — 8  cents. 

For  the  5th  year,  per  thousand  kilowat  i 
hours — 10  cents. 

For  the  6th  to  10th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 12  1-2  cents 

For  the  11th  to  15th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 15  cents. 

For  the  16th  to  20th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt   hours  — 17^  cts. 

For  the  21st  to  25th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 20  cents. 

For  the  26th  to  30th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 22  1-2  cts. 

For  the  31st  to  35th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 25  cents. 

For  the  36th  to  40th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 27  1-2 
cents. 

For  the  41st  to  45th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 30  cent.<. 

For  the  46th  to  50th  years  inclusive 
per  thousand  kilowatt  hours — 32  1-2 
cents. 

If  the  30,000,000  horse  power  of  Calif- 
ornia were  developed  on  these  terms, 
the  people  of  California  would  be  taxed 
annually  through  the  increased  chargeg 
for  the  power  developed  at  the  followins 
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Head  of  water  ready  for  use  in  developins  power.     Crane  Valley  Dam. 


rate: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year — $3,942,- 
000. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year — $19,- 
620,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  twentieth  vear — 
$39,240,000. 

From  the  forty-sixth  to  fiftieth,  in- 
clusive—$64,057,000. 

This  would  be  a  tax,  indirect  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  a  tax  on  the 
industries  of  the  state  per  annum  to  a 
prohibitive  amount,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  every  other  western 
state  would  have  a  like  proportionate 
tax  levied,  while  east  of  the  Kansas- 
Colorado  line  no  such  tax  could  be 
collected,  for  in  that  territory  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  site  forest  holdings. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  West 
is  not  in  favor  of  conservation,  for  no- 
thing is  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
West  wants  development — rapid  devel- 
opment— and  looks  to  water  power 
as  the  quickest  and  surest  means  for 
this    advancement. 

The    West    recognizes    in    the    power 


man  the  strongest  natural  conserver. 
In  the  first  place  he  enters  the  market 
in  direct  competition  with  the  oil,  coal 
and  timber  producer,  and  lessens  the 
market  for  their  wares. 

Water  that  has  rushed  down  to  the 
sea  from  barren  mountains  is  lost  not 
only  for  to-day,  but  forever.  To  con- 
serve this  lost  power  it  must  be  harnessed 
and  used. 

Every  power  dam  that  is  constructed 
in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  not  only  stores 
up  tons  of  water  during  the  winter 
and  spring  floods,  for  use  in  the  lowlands 
in  the  hot,  dry  summer,  when  irrigation 
is  needed,  but  it  also  does  just  as  much 
to  prevent  the  disastrous  floods  that 
every  few  years  sweep  over  the  levees 
of  the  San  Joaquin  around  Stockton 
and  do  millions  of  dollars  damage. 

Reforest  ration  saves  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  of  flood  water  during  the  winter, 
and  equalizes  the  flow  of  the  rivers  by 
allowing  seepage  during  the  summer 
months,  but  impounding  of  water  in 
power  and  irrigation  dams  results  in 
100  per  cent  conservation,  less  evapora- 
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Water  in  ditch,  ready  for  irrigation  purposes  after  de- 
veloping power. 


tion,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Re- 
clamation Service. 

The  power  man  must  also  aid  in  open- 
ing the  trails  and  mountain  roads,  and 
must    work   alongside  the  forest  ranger 


in  the  prevention  of  fires.  He  must 
fight  with  the  timber  baron  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  forests,  and  must  battle 
side  by  side  with  the  most  ardent  con- 
servationist for  the  protection  of  his 
own  source  of  power,  and  his  investment. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  instance, 
needs  millions  of  horsepower  developed 
for  irrigation  purposes,  and  for  the  drain- 
ing of  lowlands  that  have  been  flooded 
and  rendered  useless  by  the  old  system 
of  canal  irrigation.  When  this  power 
is  furnished,  the  great  wheat  fields  of 
the  valley  will  give  place  to  vineyards 
and  to  orchards,  as  now  is  the  case  around 
Fresno,  and  the  value  of  the  land  will 
be  raised  from  200  to  500  per  cent. 

Water  must  be  provided  before  the 
settler  can  plant  his  soil.  Power  must 
be  provided  before  the  water  can  be 
obtained,  and  before  the  power  man 
can  provide  this  power  he  must  develop 
it  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  Sierras, 
mostly  on  land  that  now  is  held  in  reserve 
by  the  government. 

Million  of  acres  are  waiting  the  settler 
in  the  West,  and  millions  of  settlers  are 
waiting  the  acreage.  The  state  stands 
ready  to  regulate  the  charges  that  are 
made  by  the  power  companies  to  the 
consumer,  and,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dallies  with  the  situation,  the 
whole   West   waits 


REAL  SOLITUDE 

Mary  E.  Kenniston 
The  moon  and  a  million  stars  look  down 
On  desert  stretches  bold  and  brown, 
Whose  trackless  wastes  have  men  construed 
To  mean  a  mighty  solitude. 
Yetf  in  this  land  of  rugged  might, 
My  heart  feels  not  alone  to-night. 
The  freedom,  vastness,  majesty — 
All  these  are   company  to  me. 

T*        T*        n*        T* 

The  moon  and  a  million  stars  look  down 
On  the  seething  life  of  a  mighty  town, 
Where  a  million  souls  in  the  city^s  mart 
Are  crowded  close — yet  far  apart. 
Where  my  heart  is  filled  with  a  lonesome  cry — 
Vast  numbers  do  not  satisfy: 
To  feel  alone  in  a  multitude — 
This  is  real  solitude. 
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California's  Cotton  Crop. 

Success  of  the  First  Big  Season  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

By  Wilbiir  Jay  HaU 


With  almost  the  first  water  turned 
into  the  canals  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
a  small  patch  of  cotton,  planted  as  an 
experiment,  was  started  in  April,  1901. 
Government  experts  had  sent  the  seed 
and  they  watched  the  development 
of  the  plants  with  the  keenest  interest. 
When  the  first  bolls  opened  the  staple 
was  removed  and  sent  to  Washington 
and  the  return  mail  brought  the  news: 
"You  have  raised  as  fine  cotton  as  is 
raised  anywhere  in  the  known  world." 
It  is  strange  that  the  industry  lay 
dormant  until  1909.  But  Imperial 
Valley  was  passing  through  the  testing 
time  and  its  farmers  had  so  many  troubles 
that  they  hesitated  about  going  into 
any  line  they  were  not  certain  would 
yield  steady  and  certain  returns.  Be- 
sides there  was  then  no  market  for  cotton 
nearer  than  Galveston  or  the  mills  of 
New  England,  and  it  seemed  a  problem 
whether  anything  short  of  a  large  acreage 
could  be  profitably  cultivated. 

In  1908  several  men  who  had  been 
experimenting  in  a  small  way  decided 
they  would  raise  patches  of  the  staple 
to  test  their  theories  that  the  product 
would  find  a  ready  market.  Water 
shortages,  lack  of  care,  ignorance  of 
cotton  conditions,  and  finally  complete 
lack  of  information  as  to  how  to  raise 
the  plants  by  irrigation,  reduced  that 
first  year's  crop  to  practically  nothing, 
and  no  cotton  was  picked. 

Those  early  experimenters,  however, 
had  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that 
cotton,  particularly  the  Egyptian  staple, 
could  be  raised  economically  and  suc- 
cessfully, that^the  plants  bore  heavily 
and  that  the  texture  of  the  cotton  was 
fine  and  long.  It  remained  to  find  a 
practical  man  to  organize  the  move- 
ment and  reduce  theories  to  facts. 

About  1907  Joseph  R.  Loftus  and  a 
partner,  R.  P.  Burnham  of  Los  Angeles, 
became  interested  in  a  ranch  property 
in   Imperial    Valley.    They    made    two 


MRS.  S.  F.  WILES,  EL  CENTRO,  CAL. 
Cotton  Queen  of  the  Imperial  Valley. 


or  three  trips  to  the  district  and  finally 
decided  to  begin  real  estate  operations 
on  an  extensive  scale.  They  pur- 
chased several  pieces  of  land,  bought 
the  control  of  a  townsite  and  planned 
a  large  business,  but  Mr.  Burnham 
concluded  later  not  to  stay  with  the 
enterprise  and  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Loftus. 
The  latter  is  an  aggressive  business  man 
with  all  the  characteristic  boldness  and 
industry  of  the  modern  American,  and 
he  began  casting  about  for  some  specialty 
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Average  Imperial  Valley  field  just  as  bolls  are  about  to  open 
growth. 


and  before  picking  has  begun.      This  is  an  average 

Photo  by  Meu. 


that  would  make  his  company  an  impor- 
tant one.  No  line  seemed  to  offer  the 
possibilities  that  cotton  did.  With  the 
experiments  of  others  on  which  to  base 
his  assertions  he  began  to  talk  cotton. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  men  talking 
it  but  most  of  them  were  farmers  and 
xery  few  had  had  any  business  training. 
More  important  still,  none  of  them  had 
capital  or  financial  backing. 

Loftus  had  some  of  each.  Besides 
he  had  supreme  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  the  Valley.  He  conceived  a 
scheme  for  getting  the  growlers  to  build 
their  own  gins  and  one  was  ordered  at 
length  to  be  established  at  El  Centro. 
This  was  in  the  winter  of  1908.  In  the 
spring  some  eight  hundred  acres  were 
cultivated  and  planted  to  cotton.  The 
gin  was  put  up  before  the  crop  began  to 
come  in  in  the  fall  and  the  first  bale  of 
cotton  was  shipped  last  winter.  In 
all  four  hundred  bales  were  turned  out. 
This  was  an  average  of  less  than  half  a 
l)ale  to  the  acre,  but  it  must  be  remember- 


ed that  this  was  the  first  year  of  organ- 
ization, that  most  of  the  growers  had 
never  seen  cotton  in  the  field,  and  that 
there  was  little  information  at  hand  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  plant  in  an  irrigated 
country.  The  results  achieved  appear 
little  short  of  marvelous,  all  the  facts 
considered. 

However,  although  the  average  was 
less  than  half  a  bale  to  the  acre,  some 
fields  did  yield  a  bale  and  better,  which 
enabled  the  growers  to  state  positively 
that  the  Valley  lands  would  produce  an 
average  of  one  bale.  In  the  South  half 
that  is  considered  a  good  yield.  It  is 
a  fact  that  Valley  cotton  would  cost 
more  to  raise  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  water,  higher  cost  of  labor,  and  so  on. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  good,  wide 
margin  of  profit  for  the  Valley  grower 
over  the  planter  in  the  South,  and  he 
could  be  certain  of  a  crop  each  year, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
states  where  rain  is  depended  on. 

That  the  Southerners  w^ere  quick  to  see 
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Some  of  the  men  principally  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  growing  into  Imperial  Valley  on  the  first 
load  of  cotton  ginned  this  year. 

Reading  from  the  rear  of  the  wagon  the  growers  are  Joseph  R.  Loftus,  L.  E.  Srack,  W.  E.  Wilsie,  C.  H.  Fry, 
R.  £.  Wills,  Dr.  I.  L.  Bond  and  E.  E.  Bennett.     The  other  three  are  employees.  Photo  by  Mets 


is  evident  from  the  fact  that  scores  of 
them  came  out  to  the  Coast  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1909  to  investigate. 
Some  of  them  never  went  back  and  most 
of  them  eventually  settled  in  this  new 
country.  Their  experience,  while  not 
with  irrigated  ground,  was  invaluable 
to  the  beginners  and  between  the  two 
it  was  apparent  that  great  results  might 
be  expected  in  1910.  A  vast  amount  of 
advertising  had  been  done  by  this  time 
and  cotton  became  suddenly  the  leading 
topic  of  conversation.  During  the 
winter  it  was  easy  sledding  for  the  men 
who  had,  from  the  first,  pinned  their 
faith  to  the  staple,  as  they  had  good 
practical  experience  on  which  to  base 
the'r  arguments.  T.oftus  continue;  ■  tc 
be  the  most  aggressive  leader,  although 
his  natural  and  legitimate  desire  to  gain 
control  of  the  industry  for  his  company 
was  resisted  by  many  and  growers  or- 
ganized on  such  a  basis  that  all  could 
have  an  equal  chance  at  the  market. 
This    organization    Mr.     Loftus    joined 


with  the  best  grace  and  he  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
its  business. 

Every  cotton  man  knows  that  the  by- 
products are  very  valuable.  The  seed 
is  crushed  for  oil  and  the  meal  that  is 
left  is  great  stock  food.  The  two  by- 
products are  said  to  be  sufficiently 
valuable  to  pay  all  expenses  of  raising, 
leaving  the  grower  for  profit  the  price 
received  for  his  staple.  Whether  this 
can  be  established  as  a  fact  in  the  Valley 
remains  to  be  seen  but  it  is  conceded 
that  the  oil  and  meal  business  is  of  vast 
importance.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  industry  had  taken  root  in  the  Valley 
it  became  apparent  that  both  oil  and 
seed  mill  and  additional  ginning  facilities 
would  be  required  and  to  that  end 
an  organization  of  the  planters  them- 
selves was  effected  which  was  to  own 
and  control  all  the  gins  and  an  oil  mill. 
By  pledging  their  crops  they  raised  money 
enough  to  purchase  the  necessary  machin- 
ery and  in    the  summer  of  1910  gins  were 
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Waiting  their  turn  at  the  El  Gentro  gin.    Town  in  background. 


erected  in  Calexico,  Brawley  and  Holt- 
ville,  a  larger  gin  at  El  Centre  and  an 
enormous  oil  and  meal  mill  was  begun, 
also  at  El  Centro.  The  gins  are  finished 
at  this  writing  and  have  turned  out  over 
a  thousand  of  bales  of  cotton.  The  oil 
and  meal  mill  is  still  in  process  of  con- 
struction but  the  seed  is  not  hurt  by 
standing  and  all  of  it  will  be  milled  later. 

Here  is  an  infant  industry  for  you! 
In  1908  probably  forty  acres  of  cotton 
in  the  whole  district;  in  1909  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  or  thereabouts;  in  1910 
15,000  acres,  four  gins,  and  a  $100,000 
mill    for    handling    the    by-products! 

In  reference  to  this  year's  crop  it 
must  be  stated,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Valley  and  the  cotton  industry  therein, 
that  a  water  shortage  in  July — a  crucial 
month  when  the  temperature  seldom 
gets  below  80  degrees  day  or  night  and 
when  the  maximum  is  frequently  110 
degrees  or  higher — cut  the  probable 
tonnage  down  considerably.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  still  remaining  that  it 
takes  time  to  find  out  how  much  and 
when   to   water  a   plant   usually  grown 


with  rain,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  total  number  of  bales  to  be 
ginned  and  shipped  this  year  from  the 
district  will  not  exceed  ten  thousand. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  a  bale  to  the 
acre  and  those  Doubting  Thomases 
who  have  been  skeptical  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  cotton  are  inclined  to  point 
to  these  figures  with  a  shrug  of  their 
shoulders.  As  a  matter  of  fact  more 
than  three  thousand  of  the  fifteen  thous- 
and acres  planted  this  year  were  neglected 
or  ruined  at  the  time  of  the  water  short- 
age. This  leaves  some  12,000  acres. 
Remember  that  very  few  of  the  planters 
had  handled  cotton  before  and  only  a 
handful  in  an  irrigated  coimtry  and  you 
will  be  able  fairly  to  concede  that  the 
returns  this  year  will  be  no  fair  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  that  a  bale 
can  be  produced  to  the  acre. 

Several  growers  will  exceed  that  record 
this  year.  Loftus  himself  has  some  1200 
acres  and  he  expects  to  net  almost  a 
bale  to  the  acre.  Several  of  his  managers 
and  foremen  are  handling  cotton  for  the 
first  time  and  most  of  the  labor  is  un- 
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Ellis  and  Aten  got  six  bales  from  eight  acies  on  the  first  picking  and  there  remains  an  equal  amount  in  the  field 
for  a  later  harvest.     Tlieir  cotton  is  stored  in  the  back  yard.  Photo  by  Metz. 


skilled^ at  that.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Wiles,  a 
wealthy  Lo?  Angeles  women  who  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "cotton  queen  of  Im- 
perial Valley"  has  300  acres  which  will 
yield  better  than  300  bales  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  Hard  luck,  inability 
to  get  water  at  exactly  the  right  minute, 
or  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  crop  would  cut  a  man  down  appre- 
ciably in  the  final  summing  up.  Lazinas.s 
and  cotton  will  not  go  together  in  this 
country.  It  may  be  picturesque  in  the 
South  but  it  is  fatal  here.  Cotton  re- 
quires cultivation  and  weeds  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  make  the  same  aston- 
ishing growth  that  cultivated  plants  do. 
It  behooves  the  Valley  rancher  to  stay 
on  the  job,  no  matter  how  hot  it  gets. 
'  Suppose  a  man  stays  on  the  job  and 
works  faithfully  and  raises  a  bale  to  the 
acre:  what  does  he  get  for  it  all? 

Well,  last  year  the  growers  were  anxious 
to  realize  real  hard  money  to  prove 
to    themselves   that    thev    hadn't    been 


deceived.  They  couldn't  wait  for  the 
Wall  street  brokers  and  the  Pearl  street 
handlers  to  get  through  with  their 
regular  annual  juggling  performance  and 
they  sold  hurriedly.  Some  of  them 
accepted  as  low  as  eleven  cents  for  their 
cotton.  TJiose  who  were  more  patient 
got  fourteen  and  the  buyers  would  have 
taken  more  than  they  did  at  that  price 
if  it  had  been  available.  This  year  so  far 
the  market  has  been  hanging  around 
fourteen  cents.  The  entrance  of  two 
Japanese  firms  into  the  Imperial  game 
has  added  to  the  gayety  of  the  occasion 
and  also  something  to  the  price  of  cotton. 
But  say  the  average  is  12  cents.  That's 
to  silence  the  skeptic  who  would  balk  at 
returns   on   a   more   liberal    basis. 

Cotton  runs  about  500  pounds  to  the 
bale.  It  can  be  raised,  picked,  taken  to 
the  gin  and  cleaned  and  compressed  there, 
for  about  seven  and  one  half  cents  a 
pound.  That  is  figuring  picking  at 
$1.25  a  hundred,  which  is  a  little  more. 
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Raised      n  the  desert  by  irrigation.     Imperial  Valley  has  been  called  the  "Nile  of  America." 

Photo  by  Meti. 


on  an  average,  than  is  being  paid.  The 
margin  of  profit  per  pound  is  then  about 
four  and  one  half  cents,  ^\ith  500 
pounds  to  the  acre  the  planter  has 
$22.50  for  each  acre  of  land  for  the 
cotton  staple,  clean  and  clear  above  all 
expenses.  Not  good  enough,  you  say  I 
All  right:  here's  the  rest  of  it.  Down 
South  where  N.  K.  Fairbank  or  some 
other  corporation  owns  the  oil  and  seed 
mill  the  planter  gets  about  ten  dollars 
a  ton  for  the  by-products — oil,  seed  and 
hulls.  In  the  Imperial  Valley,  thanks 
to  the  energy  of  a  few  growers  like  L. 
E.  Srack  of  El  Centro,  L.  F.  Farnsworth 
of  Imperial,  George  Carter  of  Heber  and 
Mr.  Loftus,  the  farmers  themselves  own 
the  mill.  They  do  their  own  w^ork, 
pay  their  own  help,  audit  their  own  ac- 
counts and  pay  themselves  net  about 
thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  ton  for 
the  by-products.  There  is  approxi- 
mately half  a  ton  of  seed  to  one  ton  of 
cotton  staple,  which  means  that  the 
net  to  the  grower  over  all  expenses 
(those  of  operating  his  seed  mill  having 


been  taken  out  of  the  returns  before  the 
figure  given  above  are  reached )  is  about 
$16.00  per  acre  for  the  by-product  and 
$22.50  for  the  staple.  Total  per  acre 
approximately  $38.70. 

Valley  growers  will  maintain  that  this 
is  too  conservative.  Suppose  they  only 
miss  it  a  few  cents,  isn't  the  income 
worth  the  effort?  It  is  sure  as  the 
breaking  of  day  after  the  night.  It  is 
steady,  the  ground  is  fresh  and  new, 
there  is  no  boll  weevil  and  seems  no 
likelihood  (if  the  present  vigilance  con- 
tinues) that  they  will  ever  have  any. 
there  are  no  frosts  nor  rain  storms  and 
no  winds  that  have  thus  far  affected  the 
crop.  liabor  is  higher  than  in  the 
South  but  that  is  figured  higher  in  the 
summary  above.  The  statement  that 
they  will  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
labor  in  the  Valley  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
There  are  times  when  the  cotton  needs 
more  pickers  to  handle  it,  but  so  far 
they  have  managed  to  get  the  help. 
None  of  the  growers  borrow  trouble  on 
that  score.     And  enough  of  them  think 
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Imperial  Valley  Cotton.     The  finished  bale,  averaging  500  pounds.  Photo  by  Metz. 

well  of  that  thirty  seven  dollars  an  acre,  year.    Thirty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 

with  possibilities  of  fifteen  dollars  more  at  twelve  cents  is  nearly  two  millions 

in  a  raise  in  price,  in  a  heavier  tonnage  of   dollars   in   money.    The   cotton   in- 

or    in     more    economical    management,  dustry    means    something    to    Southern 

so  that   it  is  almost  certain  the  Valley  California,    aside    from    its    meaning  to 

will   have  30,000  acres   of  cotton   next  the  Imperial  Valley. 
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LUISA  TBTRAZZINI,  Coloratura  Soprano,  Auditorium:  Jan.  24th,  evening:  Jan.  27th,  matinee. 


^  Musically,  January  will  be  a  brilliant 
month  for  Los  Angeles.  Tetrazzini  will 
be  in  the  city  and  will  give  two  concerts 
in  the  Auditorium,  these  events  perhaps 
overshadowing  every  other  musical 
attraction  of  the  winter  season.  The 
dates  arranged  for  her  appearance  are 


January  24  and  27,  the  performance 
on  the  27th  being  a  matinee.  Madame 
Tetrazzini  comes  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Behymer,  of  course.  Other  musi- 
cal attractions  of  the  month  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  are  the  recitals 
of  Kocian  at  the  Simpson  Auditoriuni 
on    January    5;    the    Madame   Gerville 
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RIQOLETTO  BROTHERS,  Orpheum  Road  Show. 


Reache  recital  at  Simpson's  on  January 
17,  and  the  Harry  Clifford  Lott  recital 
at  Simpson's  on  January  26.  Then 
the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  gives  its 
concert   on   January    13   with   Madame 


Gerville-Reache    as    soloists. 

During  the  month  the  stock  houses, 
the  Burbank  and  Belasco  theaters,  will 
give  their  usual  run  of  attractions.  The 
Majestic  theater  has  some  good  bookings 
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GRACE  TRAVERS,  at  the  Burbank. 


from  the  Shuberts,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Auditorium,  which  books 
through  the  same  agency,  although  the 
dates  of  the  Auditorium  cannot  now  be 
given. 

The  Mason,  the  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
house,  has  three  weeks  of  business  for 
the  month,  with  the  fourth   week  still 


uncertain.  With  the  week  of  Januan 
9  comes  ''  Polly  of  the  Circus,"  and  the 
week  of  January  16  brings  ''The  Dollar 
Princess,"  about  the  best  attraction 
which  the  house  will  have  this  month 
The  best  of  the  Klaw  &  Erlanger  shows 
will  be  along  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season. 
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The  Orpheum's  principal  attraction 
during  January — indeed,  its  crowning 
event  of  the  season — will  be  the  appear- 
ance at  that  house  for  a  fortnight  be- 
ginning January  23  of  the  Orpheum 
Road  Show,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Mr.  Martin  Beck.  The  Orpheum  Road 
Show  is  Mr.  Beck's  personal  selection 
of  the  best  acts  on  the  circuit,  blended 
into  one  complete  and  perfectly  arranged 
show.  The  acts  are  selected  with  this 
idea  in  view;  To  present  to  the  public 
the  ideal  of  a  well  balanced  vaudeville 
bill,  and  the  selection  is  often  made  years 
ah^.  Any  act  that  can  secure  a 
position  on  the  Road  Show  roster  at 
once  has  the  cachet  of  super-excellence, 
and  need  never  seek  work  thereafter 
on  other  circuits.  Equally,  the  annual 
Road  Show  visit  means  the  culmination 
of  popularity  for  the  Orpheum  house, 
and  usually  the  seats  for  the  two  weeks 
are  sold  long  in  advance.    This  season 


the  Road  Show  is  headed  by  the  Rigo- 
letto  brothers,  twins,  who  are  a  whole 
show  in  themselves,  as  they  do  dancing, 
tumbling,  pantomine,  wire  walking  and 
several  other  stimts.  La  Pia,  a  dancer 
from  Europe,  never  seen  on  this  side, 
is  the  sensational  spectacular  feature, 
Howard,  a  Scotch  ventriloquist,  also 
new  on  this  side,  is  described  as  a  wonder. 
Melville  &  Higgins,  with  the  show  last 
year,  are  retained,  and  Flo  Irwin  pro- 
vides the  skit.  Alice  Lloyd  joins  the 
show  in  its  second  week,  and  adds  that 
much  to  its  super-excellence,  and  other 
acts,  to  make  up  the  allotted  8  here, 
are  also  added.  Altogether,  the  show 
will  be  a  "wonder."  Among  others  to 
come  within  the  coming  month,  in 
addition,  are  Mable  Hite  and  Mike 
Donlin,  prime  favorites  last  season,  in 
a  new  skit;  "Hymack,"  a  mysterious 
quick  change  artist,  and  several  others 
of  equal  worth.  The  month  promisee 
to  be  unusually  fine  in  every  detail. 


FATE 

By  Hartley  Shepard 
High  among  thy  peaks  sublime, 

0  MourUain  by  the  sea — 

Where  milk-white  clouds  suspended  climb, 

1  long  to  wander  free. 

To  wander  round  thy  rugged  cliffs, 
To  drink  from  trickling  stream 

That  springs  from  where  thy  summit  sags, 
And  sun-lit  glaciers  gleam. 

To  breathe  deep  breaths  of  purest  air. 

To  see  the  sky  so  blue, 
To  smell  the  fragrant  spruce  and  fir, 

And  feel  life's  joys  anew. 

But  Mountain,  though  thy  paths  I  know, 

Thy  parks  and  forests  too, 
And  though  'tis  true  Vd  like  to  go 

I  ne'er  can  stay  with  you. 

My  life  is  not  for  me  to  spend 

Where  best  it  pleases  me; 
For  I  to  need  my  toil  must  lend 

Which  leads  me  far  from  thee. 
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Portuguese  Colonies  in  California. 

A  Problem  in  Race  Amalgamation. 

By   Emily    Yalta   Mowry, 


To  the  student  of  sociology,  the  fusion 
of  races  is  alwa3rs  an  interesting  and 
instructive  study.  The  person  claiming 
no  knowledge  of  the  science  or  technical 
terms,  is  also  interested  when  the  sub- 
ject is  brought  home  to  him  personally. 

In  former  years  the  great  tide  of  im- 
migration to  America  was  from  northern 
Europe — the  Germanic  people  and  the 
Kelts — a  class  of  people  who  immediately 
felt  at  home  in  their  new  surroundings 
and  with  their  new  neighbors,  largely 
because  they  were  of  the  same  class, 
holding  the  same  ideals.  Their  sons 
married  our  daugthers,  our  sons  mar- 
ried their  daughters,  and  lo,  these  people 
were  Americans  without  the  lapse  of 
much  time. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  tide 
of  immigration  has  changed,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  new  class  that  does 
not  fuse  readily  with  the  American  of 
to-day.  No  longer  does  northern  Europe 
send  us  her  sturdy  peasants,  but  the 
largest  per  cent  of  immigration  is  coming 
from  southern  Europe — the  Latin  and 
Slavic  races,  people  different  in  class, 
type,  characteristics  and  ideals  from  the 
immigrants  who  came  before. 

We  bar  and  should  bar  the  Mongolians 
— between  us  and  them  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  and  no  bridge  can  span  it.  Be- 
tween the  American  and  the  Latin  and 
Slavic  races  also  is  a  gulf  fixed,  but  a 
bridge  may,  and  will  without  question 
span  it,  in  time. 

This  study  has  to  deal  with  a  class 
of  immigrants  who  have  settled  in  the 
counties  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
Alameda  County  getting  by  far  the 
largest  share,  some  going  to  Contra 
Costa  County,  some  to  Marin  and  others 
south  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula. 
They  are  causing  the  Califomian  who 
is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  inherited  property 
to  rub  his  eyes  and  take  notice.  This 
class  is  the  Portuguese  from  the  Azores 
Islands,  not  many  coming  from  the 
mainland. 


The  Azores  Islands  1  Those  two  wordB 
speak  volumes  to  the  one  who  under- 
stands. These  islands  were  once  set 
aside  by  Portugal  as  the  place  for  her 
undesirables  and  from  these  forbean 
comes  the  settler  who  is  now  rubbing 
elbows  with  his  American  neighbor  and 
demanding  recognition,  especially  in 
Alameda  County.  Here  they  have  be- 
come a  political  factor,  and  seek  politi- 
cal office.  From  only  that  of  constable  at 
first,  now  they  ask  for  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  they  are 
getting  it  too.  Is  this  class  still  un- 
desirable? Let  us  see,  and  go  back 
to  the  first  generation. 

For  about  forty  years  the  Portuguese 
have  been  coming  and  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  immigration  has  had  no 
perceptible  increase, — the  percentage  re- 
mains the  same.  It  is  possible  the  up- 
heaval in  Portugal  may  send  more  of 
them  to  us  in  the  next  few  years. 

When  the  Portuguese — Azores  Islands 
— immigrant  starts  for  this  country 
he  makes  a  choice  of  two  places.  One 
offers  better  facilities  for  employment, 
but  the  other  is  the  Promised  Land  and 
toward  that  land  he  sets  his  face.  The 
first  is  Massachusetts  with  its  busy  hives 
of  factories.  Many  Islanders  are  forced 
to  stay  there,  because  the  immigrant 
has  little  money  in  his  pocket.  But 
California  is  the  Promised  Land,  with 
its  sunny  slopes  and  mild  climate  making 
the  newcomer  feel  at  home  immediately 
in  his  surroundings. 

If  California  is  the  Promised  Land, 
Oakland  is  the  Mecca  of  his  pilgrimage. 
We  might  say,  "Why  Oaklaod?"  and 
find  no  direct  answer,  but  Oakland  it 
is.  Your  immigrant  may  know  only 
one  word,  and  in  answer  to  your  questions, 
if  you  try  to  interrogate  him  on  shipboard, 
he  will  reply  with  that  one  word,  ''Oak- 
land." 

With  Oakland  as  a  center  he  spreads 
out  over  the  surrounding  territory, 
which   is   the   reason   Alameda  County 
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gets  the  largest  percentage.  Massachu- 
setts has  a  Portuguese  population  of  about 
seventy  thousand  to  California's  fifty 
thousand,  but  Massachusetts  only  gets 
the  larger  number,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trip  to  California. 

Once  at  Oakland  the  immigrant  must 
get  to  work,  and  that  immediately. 
He  has  no  money,  but  a  large  family. 
He  rents  a  piece  of  land,  for  he  knows 
the  soil,  and  patiently  works  for  the  sure 
returns  it  will  give  him.  Besides  his 
horses,  he  keeps  cows  and  pigs.  His 
wife  raises  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys. 
The  butcher  does  not  call  every  day. 
His  children  help  in  the  truck  garden. 
Sometimes  the  small  boy  harnesses  his 
smaller  sister  to  a  three  prong  harrow 
and^drives  her  between  the  rows  of  sugar 
beets  or  com.  It's  fun.  Very  soon 
he  is  able  to  buy  a  piece  of  land.  There 
is  no  loan  required  for  this,  either; 
he  simply  goes  down  into  his  pockets 
and  brings  up  the  required  amount, 
a  thing  his  California  neighbor  is  not  able 
to  imitate. 

And  the  Calif omian  wonders  at  it! 
He  has  been  living  at  his  ease  on  the 
land  his  father  worked  hard  to  acquire, 
and  whenever  he  feels  the  need  of  money, 
he  sells.  Maybe  it  is  to  make  other 
investments,  improve  his  property  or 
pay  interest  on  his  mortgage.  Any- 
way he  parts  with  his  land.  In  many 
instances  the  ranch  is  large,  but  not 
enough  to  support  a  large  family.  The 
acreage  held  by  his  new  neighbor  is  small, 
but  he  raises  a  large  family  and  makes 
two  blades  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
Many  look  upon  this  foreigner,  who  is 
insistent  in  his  demands  to  be  recognized 
as  an  American,  as  a  Philistine  who  is 
crowding  out  the  natural  possessors  of 
the  soil.  But  is  this  true?  Is  it  not 
only  history  repeating  itself?  Was  not 
the  Spaniard  the  possessor  of  this  fair 
garden,  before  the  sturdy  pioneer  arrived 
to  disturb  him  in  his  indolence?  The 
Spaniard,  too,  lived  at  his  ease — the 
land  produced  abundantly  with  little 
efifort.  Why  worry?  There  was  al- 
wa>^  tomorrow  to  worry  in.  In  that 
section  of  Alameda  County,  Washington 
Township,  which  is  the  southern  end, 
and  the  first  section  of  Alameda  County 
to  be  settled  by  the  pioneers,  the  Mission 
Fathers  themselves  were  glad  to  turn 


over  to  the  Gringo  the  management  of 
their  lands.  The  business  then  was 
conducted  in  a  business-like  way,  the 
returns  were  better,  there  was  no  putting 
off  imtil  tomorrow,  and  soon  from  man- 
agement the  new  comer  was  assuming 
possession.  Let  the  children  of  the  second 
generation  of  the  new  Americans  beware 
that  the  same  fate  does  not  await  them. 

The  Portuguese  farmer  may  give  him- 
self over  to  cash  producing  crops,  but 
his  wife  even  with  her  multitude  of 
duties  makes  a  garden — she  must  have 
flowers.  There  the  rose,  the  carnation, 
the  Saint  Joseph  lily  and  the  ranunculus 
flourish — ^the  loved  ranunculus,  that 
flower  brought  over  from  the  old  coimtry, 
which  every  old  country  woman  loves  to 
cultivate.    Is  this  an  imdesirable  trait? 

Every  one  of  the  Portuguese  keeps  a 
snarling  dog.  The  Portuguese  are  quiet, 
hard-working,  tractable,  not  combative, 
law-abiding,  but  frequently  the  first 
generation  have  not  an  appreciable 
distinction  between  " mine"  and  "thine" 
in  petty  things.  And  to  guard  "mine" 
he  keeps  a  brute,  tied  to  a  dog-house, 
that  snaps  and  snarls,  jumps  and  barks 
at  every  intruder.  It  will  be  a  sign  of 
progress  in  them  when  they  do  away 
with  their  barking  beasts. 

While  speaking  of  the  undesirable 
traits  to  a  good  priest  who  loves  and 
labors  among  them,  he  said:  "My 
people  have  not  been  well  instructed." 
That  is  it — not  well  instructed,  and  that 
paternal  guardian,  the  United  States, 
must  supply  the  deficit,  and  is  doing  it. 
But  it  takes  time. 

So  much  for  the  first  generation. 
They  have  come  here  from  a  country 
whose  history  is  black.  They  came 
poor  and  with  much  lack  of  advantages, 
but  by  their  toil  and  frugality  have  won 
for  themselves  a  competence.  They 
came  at  the  standing  invitation  of  the 
United  States  and  we  must  assume  the 
responsibility. 

The  State  is  doing  its  work  first  of 
all  through  the  schools.  The  natural 
instinct  of  the  parent  who  has  suffered 
want  and  deprivation,  who  has  known 
what  it  is  to  sacrifice  and  deny  himself, 
is  to  desire  for  his  children  that  which 
life  has  denied  him.  And  so  the  boy 
and  girl  go  to  school.  And  right  here 
benefit    accrues   to   the   parents,    as   it 
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enables  them  to  acquire  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  language.  In  many  cases 
the  learning  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  the  three  "R's,"  if  the  means 
forbid,  but  oftentimes  they  become 
proud  and  puffed  up.  These  are  the 
sophomores  of  life's  university,  and  you 
can  teach  them  nothing  more,  because 
they  know  it  already,  and  so  they  swagger 
and  strut,  swollen  with  their  own  impor- 
tance. Time  will  show  them  otherwise. 
Many  of  these  do  not  remain  on  the  farm 
but  go  to  the  city.  The  natural  business 
of  the  man  raised  on  the  soil  seems  to 
be  a  seller  of  the  produce  thereof,  at 
which  he  is  successful.  When  they 
are  merged  into  city  Ufe,  and  as  the  city 
life  is  that  of  San  Francisco,  one  more 
cosmopolitan  makes  little  difference. 
It  is  in  the  coimtry  that  class  distinction 
is  more  noticeable. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  of  the  first 
generation  and  its  attendant  results 
are  visited  upon  the  children  of  the 
second  generation.  It  may  possibly 
be  visited  upon  the  children  of  the 
third  generation,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
remain  there,  for  they  are  earning  the 
right  to  cast  it  off.  To  the  school 
teachers  must  be  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  improvement  of  these  children. 
Patiently  they  have  worked,  teaching 
them,  training  them,  developing  the  best 
that  is  in  them  and  continually  raising 
their  ideals.  Ask  the  teachers  if  there 
is  any  improvement  in  the  children  of  the 
third  generation,  and  most  emphatically 
they  will  say  yes.  The  teachera  will  tell 
you  that  the  schools  have  some  fine 
boys  and  girls  who  will  develop  into 
splendid  men  and  women.  Ask  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  early  settler  who 
first  went  to  school  with  these  new 
Americans  if  there  is  any  improvement 
in  the  race  and  they  will  also  most 
emphatically  answer  yes.  They  know 
from  experience  and  close  contact  with 
them  as  neighbors.  Each  year  more 
enter  the  High  School,  but  not  so  many 
graduate.  Some  are  college  graduates, 
but  so  scattered  one  seldom  hears  of  them. 

Ask  the  High  School  teachers  as  to 
the  standing  of  the  pupils  and  they  will 
answer  fair.  Not  many  of  them  reach 
the  excellent  mark,  but  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  are  the  most  dependable  in 
the  scbooli.    The  Portuguese  are  reaching 


out  toward  a  high  standing,  and  if  some 
can  do  it,  others  are  not  barred  out. 

These  children  are  so  anxious  to  be- 
come real  Americans  that  they  would 
ignore  their  Portuguese  forbears  alto- 
gether. Some  of  them  are  not  able  to 
speak  the  Portuguese  language.  They  are 
Americans  and  say  so,  raising  their 
heads  proudly.  When  years  of  dis- 
cretion come  they  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  their  ancestry.  Yet  we 
want  them  to  be  Americans  and  assert 
themselves  as  such. 

Their  elders  do  not  look  upon  the 
dropping  of  the  Portuguese  language 
with  favor,  and  are  casting  about  for 
ways  and  means,  so  that  those  who  have 
dropped  it  may  acquire  it.  Some 
who  have  needed  it  later  in  their 
business  have  found  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  hard,  and  they  haye 
been  forced  laboriously  and  painstak- 
ingly to  acquire  what  might  have  been 
theirs  by  early  training. 

A  peculiarity  they  have  in  r^ard  to 
their  names  is  very  confusing  to  the 
outsider  and  also  to  the  one  who  lives 
among  them.  Two  persons  conversing 
might  be  speaking  of  the  same  party, 
yet  neither  of  them  know  it.  Two 
brothers  will  go  under  different  names 
as  Manuel  Silveria  and  Joseph  George. 
Their  father  in  the  old  coimtry  had 
three  names,  the  second  of  which  was 
George  and  the  third  Silveria.  One 
son  stops  at  the  second  name  and  the 
other  goes  on  to  the  third,  or  maybe 
if  his  name  doesn't  suit  he  will  change 
it  altogether.  So  we  have  the  Silverias 
and  Souzas,  the  Bettencourts  and  Josephs, 
the  Joaquins  and  Roses,  who  are  brothers, 
until  one  can  get  so  mixed  up  on  relation- 
ships that  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  could  not 
straighten  out  the  tangle.  At  the  gen- 
eral stores  many  of  them  carry  on  busi- 
ness under  several  names,  a  great  saving 
were  one  called  upon  to  pay  only  one  of 
the  bills. 

The  mingling  of  the  two  classes,  the 
Portuguese  and  the  American,  in  school 
life,  in  social  life  and  church  life,  that 
was  distinct  a  generation  back,  will 
eventually  produce  a  result  that  is  ex- 
pected, and  that  is  intermarriage.  The  per- 
centage, now  small,  is  increasing  but  the 
fusion  of  the  two  races  has  been  slow.  Why 
is  this?    Because  the  two  races  have  not 
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been  on  the  same  social  and  educational 
plane;  and  amalgamation,  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent,  cannot  take  place  imtil 
they  are.  The  Portuguese-American  must 
raise  himself  to  the  social  level  of  his 
Calif omian  neighbor;  then  there  will 
be  no  more  Portuguese,  but  they  will 
be  one  people. 

If  the  reader  lived  in  the  community 
where  the  settlement  was  large — say 
Eden  or  Murray  Township,  with  the 
population  about  one-third  Portuguese, 
or  Washington  Township,  with  a  popu- 
lation about  one-half — townships  situated 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Alameda  County 
— he  would  probably  say  a  prejudice 
exists  against  these  people.  Yet  in 
speaking  on  this  supposed  prejudice  with 
a  man  who  came  from  the  Azores  Islands 
with  his  father,  received  little  school 
education  because  of  lack  of  means, 
worked  at  his  trade  of  carpenter,  read 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
married  an  American — and  well  may  she 
be  proud  of  him — studied  for  the  bar 
after  he  was  thirty,  failed  and  applied 
himself  again,  this  time  receiving  his 
law  degree,  rose  to  a  position  of  trust 
and  leadership  among  his  countrymen, 
a  man  filled  with  brotherly  love  and 
kindness  to  his  neighbor — this  man 
says  there  is  no  prejudice.  Let  a  man 
show  himself  worthy  and  his  work  will 
be  accepted  and  he  will  be  received. 
He  cannot  proclaim  himself;  the  recog- 
nition must  come  from  others.  He  added 
that  Americans  that  are  worth  while 
are  always  helpful  to  the  people  who 
are  yet  children  in  many  ways.  These 
are  they  who  believe  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  do  their  part  to  bring  it  to 


While  many  among  the  second  genera- 
tion are  striving  to  reach  a  higher  plane 
it  is  not  true  of  all.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  children  of  parents  who  have 
worked  and  striven  seem  not  to  appre- 
ciate it,  have  no  ambition  of  their  own 
but  prefer  loafing  around  the  saloons 
of  country  towns.    Maybe  we  can  lay 


this  to  the  California  climate  as  we  do 
so  many  ills.  Nature  is  kind,  so  why 
exert  oneself. 

Instances  of  intermarriage  can  be 
shown  to  be  happy  where  the  marriage 
has  been  based  on  intelligence.  Fre- 
quently the  wife  is  of  Irish  extraction, 
but  no  doubt  this  is  because  both  nation- 
alities are  Catholic,  and  at  church  the 
shy  Portuguese  lad  meets  the  Irish  lassie. 
The  child  will  often  bear  a  marked  re^ 
semblance  to  his  father,  with  the  merry 
Irish  twinkle  in  his  brown  eyes.  A 
good  combination  one  would  say,  for 
who  would  object  to  the  trace  of  Irish 
in  his  blood?  Also  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  the  husband  is  Portuguese 
and  the  wife  of  some  other  nationality. 
Instances  of  an  American  man  marrying 
a  Portuguese  girl  are  rare.  The  unhappy 
marriages  are  those  in  which  both  par- 
ties are  ignorant. 

A  contemplated  marriage  that  is 
causing  much  comment,  and  all  adverse, 
in  the  community  in  which  it  is  to  take 
place  is  that  of  an  educated  woman, 
who  is  to  take  for  better  or  for  worse 
an  ignorant  Portuguese  man.  All  he 
can  do  is  to  sign  his  name.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  Ls  with  the  man  and  that  of  the 
Portuguese  with  the  woman.  "What," 
says  the  intelligent  Portuguese,  "can 
she,  an  educated  woman,  find  in  such  a 
union?"  "How,"  say  his  American 
friends  "will  such  a  marriage  bring  any 
happiness  to  that  boy?"  For  he  is  a  good 
boy  who  has  made  his  way,  and  was  able 
to  purchase  a  home  for  his  bride  with 
his  hard-earned  money.    Time  will  tell. 

The  third  and  fourth  generation? 
The  third  generation  is  the  Junior  in 
the  University  of  Life — he  will  do  much, 
but  the  fourth  generation,  the  Senior, 
is  the  one  from  whom  results  may  be 
expected.  He  is  commencing  to  grow, 
and  the  power  lies  within  him,  whether 
he  will  stand  an  equal  with  his  peers, 
an  American  to  be  proud  of  and  who  is 
proud  of  himself. 
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An  Extraordinary  Funeral 

A  Tale  of  Arizona. 

By    Henry   Christeen   Warnack 


The  New  Lord  of  Letters  was  a  Beggar 
and  a  Prince.  He  was  a  Beggar  because 
he  couldn't  help  it,  and  he  was  a  Prince 
for  the  same  reason  and  because  he  lived 
in  the  West.  Now,  the  West  is  bigger 
than  Rhode  Island,  though  the  houses 
are  scattered  more  and  its  church 
spires  are  not  so  close  together,  but  the 
New  Lord  of  Letters  was  a  big  man 
inside  of  himself,  so  he  wanted  plenty 
of  room  on  the  outside. 

The  minute  you  are  thinking  or  reading 
about  a  man,  he  is  a  personage  of  great 
importance,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  you  are  giving  him  your  attention. 
Therefore  it  is  well  to  be  definite  in  lo- 
cating his  Erudite  Grace.  He  was  de- 
pending upon  Douglas,  Arizona,  for 
environment  and  for  bread  and  butter. 
Douglas  is  enough  in  the  open  to  afford 
no  end  of  environment  on  easy  terms, 
but  the  lords  of  the  commissary  there 
keep  the  bread  and  butter  under  a  some- 
what stricter  control.  With  an  easier 
access  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Arizona  the 
New  Lord  of  Letters  would  have  been 
more  comfortable,  but  less  picturesque. 
Hunger  is  tremendously  fine  kindling 
for  the  fires  of  inspiration,  but  it  is  not 
much  for  comfort. 

The  New  Lord  of  Letters  owned  only 
two  things  in  the  world,  as  any  beggar 
might.  He  owned  a  Dream  and  a 
Book.  It  was  a  wonderful  Dream  and 
a  wonderful  Book,  but  the  Dream  did 
not,  and  did  not,  and  would  not  come 
true,  and  the  Book  was  the  sort  that's 
worth  a  lot  when  youVe  dead  but  which 
no  publisher  on  earth  will  read  while  you 
are  alive. 

Luckily  for  him,  the  New  Lord  of 
Letters  was  a  blind  man  and  a  fool, 
as  well  as  a  Beggar  and  a  Prince,  so  he 
believed  in  the  Dream  and  the  Book. 
He  believed  when  he  was  fed  and  he 
believed  when  he  was  hungry  so  much 
that  mostly  he  was  a  corpse.  He  said 
that  his  soul  was  great,  and  maybe  it 
was,   but   he   was   woefully   lacking   in 


shadow  and  avoirdupois.  He  hadn't 
much  more  shadow  than  a  herring  after 
it  has  b^n  to  a  Ghetto  banquet,  and  as 
for  avoirdupois,  there  hadn't  been  a 
minute  in  ten  years  when  he  wouldn't 
have  been  ashamed  to  look  an  honest 
pair  of  scales  in  the  face.  You  can  see 
for  yourself  that  a  great  soul  without 
meat  on  its  bones  is  no  weighty  matter. 

He  used  to  tell  the  Restaurant  Man 
how  famous  he  would  be  when  he  was 
dead,  but  the  Restaurant  Man  was 
looking  for  live  ones.  He  was  a  mercen- 
ary person  who  respected  the  integrity 
of  dollars  above  posthumous  fame  and 
whose  commutation  tickets  were  exchang- 
ed on  a  basis  of  substantiality  incom- 
patible with  poetry.  It  often  happens 
that  the  distance  between  meal  tickets 
and  poetry  is  a  gulf  not  easily  bridged. 
True,  it  wasn't  the  fault  of  the  New  Lord 
of  Letter  that  his  methods  differed  from 
those  of  the  Restaurant  Man,  any  more 
than  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Restaurant 
Man  that  the  New  Lord  of  Letters  often 
went  hungry.  It  was  one  of  those  hap- 
pen-so tWngs,  like  the  perversity  of 
inanimate  objects,  which  nobody 
makes  it  his  business  to  set  right,  and 
which  cannot  possibly  get  right  by  them- 
selves. It  is  perfectly  true  that  hunger 
is  good  for  inspiration,  but  monotony 
is  not  good  for  inspiration  nor  for  any- 
thing else,  and  nothing  gets  monotonous 
quicker  than  the  habit  of  not  eating. 
It  palls  on  one  worse  than  a  jack-pot 
without  openers,  and  that  is  a  calamity 
without  palliation. 

One  day  the  New  Lord  of  Letter  had 
an  idea,  in  spite  of  his  soul.  Of  course 
he  didn't  know  he  was  going  to  have 
the  idea  or  he  wouldn't  have  done  so. 
Persons  of  souls  often  surprise  them- 
selves by  moments  of  intelligence,  which 
is  a  great  saving  to  the  state  in  the 
matter  of  lunacy  inquests.  When  the 
New  Lord  of  Letters  had  his  idea  he  had 
a  stroke  of  heart  failure  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  were  too  much  for  hm  a    a 
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concurrencj  of  events,  so  he  fainted 
upon  six  cans  of  kerosene  and  two  boxes 
of  spuds  in  the  grocery  store  at  the  Post 
OflSce  corner.  It  was  the  fifth  time 
he  had  fainted  that  day,  but  before  there 
had  been  no  potato  box  comers  or  oil 
can  spouts  to  suggest  an  idea  and  a 
doctor.  The  doctor  was  a  wise  doctor 
and  he  brought  digitalis.  The  idea 
was  a  large  idea  and  it  brought  food  for 
reflection.  The  New  Lord  of  Letters 
was  not  afraid  of  food  for  reflection 
because  it  was  about  the  only  diet  he 
had  enjoyed  for  a  week.  It  had  its 
advantages  in  not  producing  dyspepsia. 
Alwa3rs  he  had  known  in  a  dim  way,  that 
if  ever  he  could  afford  another  sort 
the  dyspepsia  might  come  with  the 
banquet.  It  does  that  for  everybody 
except  in  some  books,  and  generally 
it  does  in  the  best  sort  of  books.  The 
pitiful  plight  of  a  prominent  kerosene 
merchant    was    always    in    his    mind. 

After  the  New  Lord  of  Letters  had  taken 
the  idea  and  the  digitalis  the  doctor 
went  away  without  any  pay,  which  he 
hasn't  had  yet  and  which  he  doesn't 
expect.  You  see  he  was  indeed  a  very 
wise  doctor  and  he  knew  that  a  Cholo, 
at  a  dollar  a  day,  is  a  much  better 
financial  risk  than  an  army  of  the  Lords 
of  Literature.  There  are  more  Cholos 
than  really  and  truly  literateurs,  for 
which  the  doctor  was  duly  thankful. 
Some  doctors  have  an  amazing  amoimt 
of  good  sense. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone  the  grocery 
man  needed  his  spud  boxes  with  comers 
and  his  oil  cans  with  spouts  for  other 
purposes  than  hospital  paraphemalia 
so  he  called  in  a  big  house  painter 
from  the  next  door  saloon  and  they 
carted  the  New  Lord  of  Letters  off  to 
his  luxurious  room  in  the  Woodward 
hotel.  It  was  the  cheerful  nature  of  the 
B^gar  and  the  Prince  to  alwajrs  obtain 
a  good  room  for  little  money  by  having 
the  Prince  engage  his  quarters  and  the 
Beggar  settle  for  them.  The  delin- 
quencies of  the  Beggar  were  the  perpetual 
regret  of  the  Prince.  The  name  of  the 
big  house  painter  was  Jim  Welden  and 
he  was  as  big  as  the  New  Lord  of  Letters 
was  little,  and  as  clear  and  as  clean  as 
an  iceberg.  He  was  utterly  free  from 
sham  because  he  never  lied  to  himself. 
He  would  fool  the  whole  world  if  he  could, 


but  when  he  dealt  with  Jim  Welden 
he  dealt  square  and  bet  the  value  of 
his  hand.  He  had  never  been  to  school 
more  than  foiu*  days  in  his  life,  but 
from  a  logging  camp  in  British  Coliunbia 
he  wrote  for  a  Boston  newspaper  the 
first  criticism  favorable  to  Rudyard 
Kipling  ever  published  in  America.  He 
couldn't  draw  a  straight  line  crooked, 
but  he  knew  more  architecture  of  an 
imformed  sort  than  anybody  in  the 
world  except  Michael  Angelo,  and  Angelo 
is  partly  out  of  present  day  competition 
in  the  structural  business. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  big 
house  painter  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
man  the  New  Lord  of  Letters  required 
for  a  friend  to  bank  on  and  to  borrow 
from.  It  was  a  part  of  his  economic 
system  to  permit  one  meal  ticket  to  do 
for  two  people  and  always  it  was  the 
other  fellow's  ticket  which  proved  the 
system.  Nobody  could  see  greater  pos- 
sibilities in  a  meal  ticket  than  the  New 
Lord  of  Letters  and  he  consistently 
maintained  a  blissful  impartiality  re- 
garding a  ticket's  ownership. 

Once  in  the  luxurious  and  unpaid 
apartments,  a  little  more  digitalis 
brought  out  the  idea  with  a  jerk  and  the 
big  house  painter  had  to  stand  for  it 
all  by  himself  because  he  was  the  only 
person  present.  He  knew  about  the 
Book  and  he  had  guessed  about  the 
Dream,  so  he  wasn't  as  shocked  as  could 
be. 

"I  simply  am  dying  for  a  funeral," 
the  New  Lord  of  Letters  began,  and  when 
he  had  waited  for  the  digitalis  to  jump 
a  little  more  he  unfolded  the  glory  of 
his  idea. 

"You  see,  Welden,  the  Book  is  all 
that  it  can  be  imtil  I  have  stopped  being, 
and  I  haven't  any  more  excuse  for  keep- 
ing an  anxious  world  from  a  great  work 
than  I  have  for  keeping  an  honest  under- 
taker  from   the   pursuit   of   happiness. 

"Now  I  am  a  cheerful  beggar  and  I 
want  a  cheerful  fimeral.  There  is  a 
stiffness  about  the  ordinary  funeral 
which  always  distressed  me.  Aside 
from  the  knowledge  of  how  long  a  young 
widow's  weeds  will  not  last,  the  most 
depressing  thing  about  the  average  fun- 
eral is  the  corpse.  None  of  that  for  mine. 
I  want  the  newest  thing  in  funerals, 
where  the  corpse  can  sit  up  and  take 
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notice.  The  ordinary  corpse  is  too 
acquiescent  and  enthuses  too  little. 
I  am  determined  not  to  be  that  kind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  corpse  should 
not  be  as  original  as  anybody  else. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  a  dead  level 
about  funerals,  which  I  propose  to  avoid. 
Besides,  most  of  the  boyB  I  want  you 
to  ask  to  this  party  would  lie  for  a  friend, 
and  if  they  are  throwing  any  bouquets 
in  my  way  I  want  to  be  there  with  plenty 
of  waterworks  for  the  occasion.  They 
will  know  that  it's  not  all  so,  and  so  will 
I,  but  it's  the  last  lie  that  I  will  ever  be 
told  or  that  I  will  ever  tell.  I  always 
liked  being  lied  to.  The  truth  is  a 
mighty  fine  thing,  but  it's  uncomfor- 
table. One  of  the  boys  might  read 
an  original  poem  for  the  occasion.  There 
would  be  something  exquisitely  appro- 
priate in  the  cruelty  of  this.  Poems 
should  always  be  read  at  the  funeral  of 
a  poet  before  the  poet  is  too  dead  to 
suffer.  No,  by  Jove,  I'll  write  and  read 
the  thing  myself.  I've  got  a  starter  for 
it  now.  Write  it  down  for  me,  will 
you?    It  will  begin. 

Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth, 
Forgive  a  fool  a  fooVs  sad  birth, 
Forgive  a  fool  a  fooVs  mad  mirth, 
Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth, 
"Fine!"  said  the  big  house  painter. 
"We'll  call  it  the  New  Lord  of  Letters 
Pulverized.  The  funeral  is  good.  I 
don't  stand  in  the  light  of  any  man 
who  wants  to  have  an  honest  funeral. 
Douglas  doesn't  have  enough  funerals. 
No  town  in  Arizona  does  have.  I  sit 
down  and  weep  sometimes  for  the  want 
of  the  right  sort  of  funeral.  I  guess 
there  is  no  one  living  who  hasn't  done 
the  same  thing.  Next  to  twins  there 
is  nothing  so  healthy  for  any  town  as 
a  funeral.  I  don't  know  but  that  a 
funeral  is  better  than  twins,  because  you 
cannot  import  your  twins  to  order,  but 
funerals  must  be  a  strictly  home  product 
to  do  a  place  any  good.  The  only  hitch 
in  this  program  that  I  can  see  is  what 
is  to  happen  afterward." 

"There  is  nothing  for  it,"  said  the 
New  Lord  of  Letters,  "but  just  to  lay 
low  imtil  I  feel  like  giving  a  burial. 
You  understand  that  the  burial  part 
will  be  wholly  informal,  without  weeps 
and  without  flowers.  The  doctor  says 
thai  in  this  altitude  I  may  last  a  day 


and  I  may  last  a  week.  Any  how  it'e 
my  last  stake  and  I'm  going  to  play  in- 
side my  limit.  We  will  have  the  funeral 
tonight  and  the  rest  can  come  when  it 
will .  It  doesn't  coimt  for  I  will  not  know, 
and  if  I  should  know  I  promise  not  to 
care." 

"Hell!"  said  Welden,  with  much  ardor, 
"if  it  a  matter  of  altitude,  why  not 
take  a  run  down  to  Yuma  to-night 
instead  of  wasting  time  at  a  fimeral? 
If  Yuma  doesn't  do  the  work,  you  can 
have  your  funeral  there." 

"Wouldn't  do,  for  two  reaaona,"  said 
the  New  Lord  of  Letters,  who  was  still 
a  Beggar  and  a  Prince.  "In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  Book,  and  the  world 
needs  the  Book  more  than  I  need  the 
worid." 

Then,  because  he  was  a  sentimental 
Beggar,  he  shut  his  eyes  long  enough 
to  make  a  mental  reservation  in  favor 
of  the  Dream.  Also  he  remembered 
that  the  Dream  had  not,  and  had  not, 
and  would  not  come  true,  so  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  banished  the  mental  reser- 
vation long  enough  to  add,  "And  besides, 
I  haven't  the  money." 

"Money?"  questioned  Welden,  "I 
thought  you  hit  the  Store  buik  for  two 
hundred  yesterday?" 

"Welden,  you  are  imreasonable,"  said 
the  New  Lord  of  Letters  reproachfully, 
"That    was   twenty    four    hours   ago!" 

"Well,  borrow  it  then,"  said  Welden. 

The  writer-man  shook  his  head.  He 
was  a  Beggar,  but  he  was  still  a  Prince. 
"It  would  take  at  least  twenty  dollars," 
he  said,  "  and  the  idea  that  any  one's 
life  could  be  worth  twenty  whole  dollars 
to  any  other  life  is  a  fallacy  based  on 
a  mistaken  altruism.  If  I  have  lived 
thirty  years  without  being  worth  twenty 
dollars  to  myself,  to  whom  else  in  the 
world  could  I  be  worth  such  a  sum? 
Can't  you  see,  Welden,  that  the  dollars 
of  people  are  real  to  them?  They  use 
dollars  to  establish  their  correspondence. 
I  have  failed  to  correspond  with  the  earth 
in  the  only  terms  it  can  imderstand  and 
I  have  no  business  on  it.  Why,  Welden 
I  have  been  dead  ever  since  I  came, 
only  I  didn't  know  it.  Maybe  I  hoped 
that  the  Book  would  be  better  than  money 
and  that  it  would  be  all  right  if  I  kepi 
a  good  deal  out  of  the  way  of  the  rest 
and  did   not   bother  them  much  while 
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I  tried  to  make  the  Book.  And  it  is 
80  very  hard  to  actually  earn  real, 
wholesome  dollars  every  month  for  room 
rent.  Think  of  having  to  live  on  and 
on,  knowing  that  you  must  get  up 
eight  dollars  somehow,  somewhere,  by 
the  first  of  every  month." 

You  see  he  was  still  a  sentimental 
Beggar  so  he  shut  his  eyes'  again  to 
think  about  the  Dream  and  when 
he  opened  them  he  forgot  about  Welden 
and  looked  at  his  dresser  mirror  where, 
stuck  in  a  comer,  was  a  magazine  cover 
color-plate  of  what  he  thought  the 
Dream  should  be  like.  She  was  a  pretty 
color-plate  and  she  had  a  right  to  be 
a  very  proud  color-plate,  for  hers  was 
the  only  woman's  face  which  ever  in 
his  life  had  graced  his  dresser  or  his 
study  table.  But  also  she  was  a  sad 
color-plate  because  he  had  told  her 
when  first  he  placed  her  there  that 
when  the  Dream  came  true  she  must  go. 
You  see,  when  you  are  a  Beggar  and  a 
Prince  there  is  room  for  a  Dream  or  for 
a  fulfillment,  but  there  is  never  room 
for  any  more  than  one  and  sometimes 
you  must  wait  nearly  always  for  Dream- 
land to  become  Trueland.  That's  partly 
why  the  Plan  is  so  good.  You  see,  she 
will  be  so  wonderful,  then  in  the  end 
that  you  will  know  exactly  how  to  hold 
her  fondly  and  close  for  always. 

The  sentimental  Beggar  might  have 
Rone  on  thinking  about  these  things 
for  hours  had  not  Welden  reminded 
him  bluntly  of  the  business  in  hand. 
"If  we  are  going  to  rib  up  a  friendly 
funeral  for  to-night,"  he  said,  "things 
must  be  moving  muy  prontoJ* 

"I'd  like  to  have  the  sky-pilot  from 
Tucson,"  the  New  Lord  of  Letters  said, 
"but  I'll  write  him  a  letter  and  tell 
him  how  imexpectedly  for  a  premeditated 
funeral  this  one  blew  up.  A  man  in 
his  line  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
how  spontaneous  a  funeral  can  some- 
times be."  The  writer-man  wasn't  soft 
on  the  church  game,  but  this  Padre 
had  read  the  Book  and  hadn't  laughed. 

Of  course  the  funeral  was  a  howling 
success.  Such  an  enterprise  with  such 
a  corpse,  and  such  a  gathering  of  mour- 
ners could  not  have  failed.  It  would 
take  a  book  to  tell  about  the  little  bunch 
of  people  there,  of  all  the  lovely  things 
they  said  and  of  the  lovely,  lovely  things 


they  did  not  say.  There  was  just  one 
hitch  in  it  all  which  was  that  at  the  end 
of  the  program  nobody  seemed  to  know 
what  to  do  about  breaking  away.  It 
wasn't  exactly  an  occasion  for  leave- 
taking  in  the  strictly  funereal  sense  of 
the  word,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nobody  ever  heard  of  shaking  hands 
with  a  corpse.  So  after  the  fimeral 
everybody  sat  quiet  and  embarrassed 
until  the  man  nearest  the  door  solved 
the  problem  for  himself  by  stealing  away 
without  saying  or  doing  anything. 
Then  the  man  who  sat  next  to  where 
the  first  man  sat  followed  him  and  this 
continued  until  the  most  select  aggre- 
gation of  mourners  ever  boasted  by  a 
healthy  funeral  had  been  entirely  de- 
pleted except  for  Welden  who  lingered 
a  minute  in  awkward  suspense  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  more  that  the 
corpse  wanted. 

"I  am  dead  now,  Welden,"  said  the 
New  Lord  of  Letters, "  and  there  probably 
is  not  much  for  a  dead  man  to  say  or  do. 
Whatever  urgent  business  a  man  has 
ought  to  be  attended  before  his  funeral. 
However,  you  can  do  me  one  last  service 
and  that  is  to  take  an  account  of  these 
obsequies  to  the  newspapers.  I'll  dic- 
tate it  myself  for  fear  they  will  not  get 
it  right." 

Right  at  the  bottom  of  the  account 
the  New  Lord  of  Letter  said  that  the 
world  had  lost  a  great  genius.  This 
was  not  modest  but  he  knew  that  ad- 
vertising pays.  Besides  he  wanted  Wel- 
den to  send  the  piece  with  the  Book, 
so  that  the  copy  readers  would  know 
that  he  was  too  dead  to  be  dangerous 
and  would  give  him  a  reading. 

Now,  when  a  man  has  had  a  funeral 
that  is  premature  he  can  never  tell 
what  may  come  of  it.  People  who  do 
not  know  that  he  is  dead  will  call  on 
him  and  all  sorts  of  complications  are 
likely  to  set  in.  Welden  hadn't  been 
gone  five  miuntes  before  the  door  opened 
and  the  rear  brakeman  of  the  night  local 
entered.  He  had  a  face  that  was  good 
to  see,  and,  for  a  dead  man,  the  New 
Lord  of  Letters  gave  him  an  uncommon 
welcome. 

"Bossin,"  he  cried,  "you  are  a  guard- 
ian angel." 

Bossin  modestly  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  assiuning  such  a  heavenly  role. 
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But  the  New  Lord  of  Letters  had 
another  idea.  It  was  his  day  for  ideas 
and  he  was  not  to  be  defeated  by  the 
modesty  of  a  brakeman. 

''You  see,  Bossin,"  he  explained, 
''I  had  a  funeral  tonight;  and  if  daylight 
found  me  in  Douglas  the  artistic  effect 
would  be  lost.  Besides,  my  death  will 
be  in  the  morning  papers,  and  the  papers 
never  print  anything  that  is  not  true. 
Could  you  smuggle  me  to  Benson  before 
morning?  It  will  save  my  life,  or  rather' 
my  death,  if  you  will.  I  believe  I  would 
as  soon  be  dead  at  Benson  as  at  any  place 
in  the  world." 

Bossin  had  once  saved  the  life  of  a 
friend,  but  this  was  his  first  opportunity 
to  save  the  deatb  of  one,  and  he  entered 
the  plan  with  enthusiasm.  If  an  editor 
sends  you  five  dollars  for  a  poem  he  has 
a  brain,  if  he  sends  you  ten  he  has  a 
heart,  but  if  he  sends  you  fifteen  he  has 
a  soul.  If  Bossin  had  been  an  editor 
instead  of  a  brakeman,  he  would  have 
been  the  soul  kind.  Not  an  empty  ore 
car  for  the  Beggar  did  he  find  but  a 
"freezer"  with  straw  on  the  floor  for  the 
Prince.  Afterward  the  Prince  was 
sorry  that  he  had  been  imconscious  so 
much  of  the  trip  that  he  could  not  have 
enjoyed  the  straw  all  of  the  time.  He 
remembered  the  straw  hungrily  after 
he  had  been  left  to  shiver  in  an  open 
flat,  loaded  with  piping,  in  which  he 
traveled  from  Tucson  to  Yuma.  Bossin 
had  squared  him  out  from  Benson 
to  Tucson  without  his  knowledge,  and 
as  it  seemed  easier  to  leave  Tucson 
than  to  stay  there  he  had  simply  clung 
to  his  perch  among  the  pipes. 

Just  as  the  heart  of  him  fainted  as 
his  body  had  so  often  done  that  night, 
the  morning  star  arose  from  the  desert 


with  a  glory  that  lighted  the  empty 
chambers  of  his  soul  and  the  Prince, 
with  a  long  drawn  breath  of  vibrant, 
wonderful  air  cursed  the  Beggar  for  a 
Coward  and  remembered  the  Dream  and 
the  Book.  Taking  from  his  coat's  inner 
pocket  the  color-plate  girl  he  searched 
her  face  by  the  light  of  the  great  red 
star  and  whispered,  "I  am  grateful  to 
Life  and  to  God  for  the  Book,  but  I 
wanted  the  Book  and  You." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  Beggar 
moved  painfully  and  slowly  down  the 
main  street  of  Ymna  and  felt  the  warm 
sun  pouring  its  generous  life  about  him. 
Suddenly  he  felt  a  presence  which  soothed 
him  like  a  breath  of  Spring  and  sustained 
him  like  a  draught  of  wine. 

He  looked  up  quickly  into  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes,  kind  yet  laughing.  There 
was  svmpathy  in  them  too,  but  it  was 
not  the  kind  that  hurts,  and  in  that 
second  of  pure  knowing  the  Prince 
felt  within  himself  the  gladness  of  re- 
turning life.  She  had  not  paused  and 
she  had  not  spoken.  It  was  only  a  look, 
but  that  was  enough.  The  Prince 
straightened,  and,  drawing  from  his  inner 
coat  pocket  the  faded  color-plate,  be 
touched  it  lightly  to  his  lips.  Then 
slowly  he  tore  it  into  bits,  and  they  fell 
imheeded  at  his  feet,  the  while  his  smiling 
eyes  rested  upon  the  vanishing  form  of 
the  Dream  to  come  true.  A  few  minutcB 
later  a  vital,  if  thin  yoimg  man,  impor- 
tantly and  impatiently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  station  operator.  "  Rush 
this  quickly,  if  you  please,"  he  said. 
Glancing  over  the  telegram,  the  operator 
read: 

James  Welden,  Douglas:  Have  papers 
contradict  story  of  death.  Am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  alive. 
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Cupid  in  a  Cassock, 


By  Phoebe  Lawrie, 


Don  Jose  Moreno  was  angry.  The 
flush  on  his  once  handsome,  but  now 
rather  gross  face  would  have  betrayed 
this  to  an  observer  of  sharper  and  more 
worldly  wit  than  shone  in  the  mild 
countenance  opposite,  even  though  his 
tones  were  controlled  and  his  words 
as  gravely  respectful  as  usual.  He 
could  control  himself  on  occasion — 
such  occasion  as  this.  As  he  afterward 
explained  to  his  impetuous  young  friend, 
Ignacio  Carillo,  "What  would  you?  It 
was  the  Padre. 

Yes,  the  Padre  had  dared  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  to  suggest  that  his 
judgment  was  at  fault  in  the  selection 
of  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  He  had 
even  called  to  his  attention  the  virtues 
of  Luis  Martinez  and  urged  his  desira- 
bility as  a  son-in-law.  But  Don  Jose's 
long-accustomed  attitude  of  deference 
did  not  for  an  instant  forsake  him  as 
he   renhed 

"True,  Padre,"  he  said.  "Ignacio 
spends,  and  saves  nothing,  but  why 
should  he?  His  own  broad  lands  alone 
would  keep  many  generations  from  want, 
and  when,  by  his  marriage  with  Juana, 
mine  are  added  to  them,  what  more 
can  be  desired?  It  is  a  little  kingdom. 
He  drinks  much  wine,  yes,  but,"  and  here 
the  flush  deepened  a  little,  "is  it  not  the 
habit  of  gentlemen?" 

The  Padre  was  gentle  but  persistent, 
and  so  he  sat  long  in  the  vine-shaded 
veranda  of  the  Moreno  rancho  and  used 
all  his  simple  eloquence  in  the  cause  of 
Luis,  sipping  the  proffered  wine,  and 
leaving  to  Don  Jose  the  congenial  task 
of  illustrating  "the  habit  of  gentlemen." 
At  length,  whether  influenced  by  the 
Padre's  eloquence  or  by  his  o^ti  wine, 
who  shall  say? — Don  Jose  made  a 
concession. 

"They  shall  have  equal  chances," 
he  declared.  "This  Martinez,  son  of  a 
peon  though  he  be,  rides  a  good  horse. 
He  and  Ignacio  shall  race,  and  to  the 
victor  will  I  give  my  daughter.    It  shall 


be  a  grand  fiesta  and  guests  shall  be 
bidden  from  all  the  valley,  from  Santa 
Clara,  even  to  San  Antonio,  the  home 
of  that  peon.  None  shall  say  that  his 
friends  are  not  made  welcome.  And 
the  race — ^that  shall  be  the  great  event, 
to  be  talked  of  for  many  a  day.  The 
Coyote  shall  be  the  starting  place,  and 
here  at  Agua  Caliente  my  guests  shall 
witness  the  finish.  Afterward  shall  be 
the   feast." 

Thus  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sports  he  planned,  Don  Jose  forgot  the 
Padre's  interference,  forgot  even  the 
daughter  whose  betrothal  he  would 
celebrate.  When  it  was  certain  that 
nothing  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose, 
the  Padre  mounted  his  white  mule  and 
slowly  climbed  the  hill  trail  to  Mission 
San  Jose. 

That  evening  a  horseman  rode  in  on 
the  San  Antonio  trail  and  sought  the 
hospitality  of  the  Mission.  As  the  black 
pony  passed  at  the  shufiling  Spanish 
trot,  the  peons,  gathered  in  groups  along 
the  adobe  wall  of  the  Padre's  orchard 
where  the  sunset  rays  fell  the  warmest, 
nodded  approval  as  they  recognized 
the  handsome  features  and  graceful 
bearing  of  the  rider.  "It  is  Luis," 
they  said.  "The  Padre  will  be  glad. 
However  the  Padre's  gladness  was  mingl- 
ed with  regret  that  it  was  but  a  half- 
success  he  had  to  report  to  his  young 
friend;  but  Luis  was  undaunted.  "Ig- 
nacio has  many  horses,"  he  said,  "but 
not  one  that  he  knows  as  I  know  Pedro." 

The  great  day  came  at  last.  Up 
and  down  Santa  Clara  Valley  stifling 
gray  clouds  rising  along  the  trails  marked 
where  the  horses  and  mules  of  Don  Jose's 
guests  plowed  through  the  deep,  fine 
dust  which  scarcely  settled  for  a  moment 
from  early  dawn  till  the  sun  had  passed 
the  meridian.  Under  the  trees  at  Agua 
Caliente,  long  tables  were  laid  where  the 
guests  freshed  themselves  at  will.  Hun- 
ters had  scoured  the  hills  to  good  pur- 
pose, and  many  a  bear  and  deer  had  been 
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brought  in  to  grace  the  feast.  Wild 
ducks  and  geese  from  the  marshes  flanked 
the  larger  game,  and  frijoles,  tortillas 
and  sweets  flUed  the  minor  spaces. 
Wine  flowed  freely,  and  the  glasses  were 
never  left  empty.  But  the  real  feature 
of  the  feast  was  found  in  the  trenches 
not  far  off,  where  whole  steers  had  been 
barbecued  and  were  now  served  warm, 
in  cuts  to  suit  individual  taste. 

But  in  spite  of  the  abundance  provided 
for  the  gratification  of  appetites  made 
keen  by  the  long  morning  rides,  they 
did  not  linger  long  at  the  tables,  for  now 
the  time  of  the  race  approached.  The 
carriages  were  drawn  up  along  the  road 
for  half  a  mile  to  serve  as  a  grand  stand 
and  here  groups  of  ladies  began  to  gather 
and  take  their  places  together  with  the 
more  august  personages  of  the  sterner 
sex.  Jaunty  young  caballeros  guided 
their  prancing  cow  ponies  among  the 
vehicles,  each  seeking  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  that  gleamed  the  brighter  for  his 
coming.  Jewels  flashed  and  gay  rebo- 
sas  fluttered  in  the  late  September  breeze. 
Light  jests  and  merry  laughter  echoed 
down  the  waiting  lines  and  bets  were 
laid   on    one    or  the  other  champion. 

Don  Jose,  on  his  sturdy  pinto,  dashed 
here  and  there  attending  to  the  seating 
of  the  spectators.  This  was  a  task  for 
a  diplomat,  for  there  were  delicate  laws 
of  precedence  which  must  not  be  vio- 
lated; but  none  knew  better  than  he 
how  to  adjust  the  general  scheme  to 
individual  pride.  So  though  he  appeared 
to  labor  without  method,  disappearing 
at  random  in  the  press,  to  emerge 
again,  after  devious  threading  of  the 
maze,  at  a  point  far  up  the  road,  no  one 
was  overlooked,  and  everywhere  order 
and  satisfaction  followed  at  his  pony's 
heels. 

Far  down  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  goal  of  the  race,  the  Padre's  volante 
occupied  a  position  apart.  From  this 
point  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  result  of  the  race,  and  the 
Padre  was  to  act  as  judge.  Juana 
had  bravely  taken  her  place  as  hostess 
through  all  the  long  morning,  putting 
aside  as  best  she  could  the  thought  of 
what  the  day  meant  to  her,  while  she 
laughed  and  chatted  with  her  father's 
guests.  Now,  pale  and  silent,  she  sat 
by  the  Padre's  side  gazing  up  the  long 


white  stretch  of  road,  or  glancing  anxious- 
ly at  the  sky,  for  of  all  that  gay  throng, 
these  two  alone  took  note  of  the  changing 
weather.  The  breeze  had  shifted  from 
west  to  south  and  came  in  00ft  puffs 
and  whirls.  The  clouds  that  lay  along 
the  mountains  beyond  Santa  Clara  were 
driven  forward  till  the  whole  valley  was 
checkered  with  their  shadows.  The  day 
had  dawned  so  bright  and  fair  that  they 
had  held  high  hopes  of  a  victory  for 
Luis,  but  if  the  rain  came  too  soon,  what 
hope  was  there  for  his  black  against  the 
tough  Uttle  bay  mustang  ridden  by 
Ignacio.  Despair  settled  upon  Juana 
as  the  big  drops  began  to  fall.  Faster 
and  faster  they  came  till  a  very  deluge, 
poured  from  the  leaden  clouds. 

"Courage,  my  child,"  murmured  the 
Padre,  though  his  anxious  face  betrajred 
that  his  own  hopes  were  steadily  ebbing. 
"The  Saints  will  not  desert  the  right- 
eous." But  Juana's  spirits  coiild  not 
rise  under  that  merciless  downpour. 
The  guests  protected  themselves  as  best 
they  could  but  no  one  sought  shelter, 
for  who  could  tell  at  what  moment  the 
riders  might  appear?  Indeed,  the  rain 
but  furnished  occasion  for  graceful  acts 
of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  gallants 
and  gayer  jests  and  laughter  from  thdr 
ladies. 

Suddenly  a  cry  from  the  peons  sta- 
tioned at  the  far  end  of  the  crowd, 
and  carrying  long  whips  to  urge  on  the 
horses  as  they  passed.  A  hush  fell 
upon  the  people  wlule  all  eyes  were  strain- 
ed to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  race. 
Then  pandemonium  reigned.  The  hoarse 
cheers  of  men  were  pierced  by  the  shrill 
cries  of  women  as  each  strove  to  encour- 
age his  favorite.  Bets  were  made  in 
frantic  haste.  Jewels  were  stripped  from 
arms  and  hands,  from  hidr  and  ears, 
and  recklessly  wagered  upon  the  result 
before  the  keenest  eye  could  determine 
which  horse  it  was  that  labored  heavily 
and  seemed  almost  spent,  though  still 
holding  his  place  beside  his  rival:  Show- 
ers of  mud  from  the  flying  hoofs  splashed 
imheeded  over  the  peons  as  the  horses 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  their  stin^ng  lashes. 
Juana  covered  her  face,  but  even  as  she 
did  so,  a  groan  from  the  Padie  told  her 
that  it  was  Ignacio  and  not  Luis  that 
crossed  the  line  alone  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  his  friends.    The  blask  horse 
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had  run  his  best  and  under  the  lash, 
had  put  forth  one  last  heroic  effort, 
distanced  his  rival  for  a  moment,  then 
had  staggered  and  fallen. 

As  the  riders  passed,  horsemen  from 
among  the  spectators  closed  in,  crowding 
the  road,  so  long  kept  clear,  and  in  the 
confusion,  Luis,  covered  with  mud, 
discomfited  and  humiliated,  stumbled 
from  the  coiurse  and  sought  a  hiding 
place  in  the  willow  thicket  close  by  the 
creek.  Here  the  Padre  foimd  him  later, 
when,  the  rain  having  ceased,  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  his  partisans  had 
taken  a  hasty  departure,  leaving  the 
lukewarm  and  the  friends  of  Ignacio 
and  Don  Jose  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dance.  Undisturbed  by  the  distant 
music  or  the  nearer  babel  of  the  various 
retainers  of  host  and  guests  gathered 
about  the  tables  for  their  share  of  the 
festivities,  he  administered  what  com- 
fort he  could.  No  doubt  he  talked 
most  eloquently  on  the  grace  of  resigna- 
tion, for  presently  when  he  returned  to 
his  host,  the  despair  on  the  face  of  Luis 
had  given  place  to  a  more  buoyant 
expression. 

Meanwhile  within,  the  dance  went 
merrily  on,  and  though  the  pale  face  of 
Juana  was  remarked  by  some,  more 
were  there  who  were  so  intent  upon  the 
gaiety  of  the  moment,  that  if  they  gave 
any  thought  to  their  quiet  little  hostess 
it  was  to  envy  the  proud  position  she 
occupied  that  day.  The  daughter  of 
Don  Joee,  with  Ignacio,  the  hero  of  the 
day,  for  her  lover — ^was  there  anjrthing 
more  to  be  desired?  And  truly  they 
were  a  handsome  pair.  She  was  small 
and  slight  with  soft  brown  eyes  and  lips 
formed  for  laughter,  but  now  wearing 
a  sober  curve;  and  though  the  clear  olive 
of  her  cheeks  lacked  the  rose  tints  they 
should  have  worn,  a  brilliant  dash  of 
color  was  supplied  by  the  pomegranate 
blossom  that  glowed  in  her  dark  hair. 
Ignacio,  tall  and  lithe,  his  black  eyes 
flashing  triumph,  his  white  teeth  gleam- 
ing under  his  jaunty  mustache,  scarcely 
left  her  side.  The  Padre  sighed,  think- 
ing of  Luis. 

At  length  Juana  was  for  a  moment 
left  alone  and  the  Padre  approached  with 
a  benignant  smile.  They  had  exchanged 
but  a  few  words,  however,  when  Ignacio 
again  appeared  and  with  a  certain  lack 


of  deference  that  betrayed  itself  not  in 
word  or  act,  but  in  an  elusive,  intangible 
air  of  indifference,  led  her  away  to  the 
dance.  Nevertheless  the  Padre's  benign 
influence  had  produced  its  effect,  for 
Juana  brightened  visibly  from  that 
moment,  and  before  long  appeared  the 
gayest  of  the  throng. 

Night  foimd  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
revellers  uabated,  and  it  was  late  indeed, 
when,  at  last,  Don  Jose  gathered  his 
guests  together  for  the  feast  which 
crowned  the  day.  The  earlier  repast 
had  been  bountiful,  but  here  were  spread 
delicacies  more  suited  to  the  betrothal 
supper  of  the  daughter  of  a  Moreno. 
The  choicest  cuts  from  the  barbecue, 
the  finest  of  the  game,  the  plumpest  of 
the  fowls,  together  with  the  daintiest 
and  most  successful  dishes  which  the 
kitchen  had  produced,  had  aU  been 
reserved  for  this  hour. 

Gaily  they  chose  their  places,  but  once 
seated,  conversation  languished  owing 
at  first  to  the  preoccupation  of  appre- 
ciative dinners,  and  later  to  the  furtive 
air  of  expectation  with  which  it  was 
pervaded.  The  ladies,  on  the  alert  for 
the  culmination  of  a  romance,  paid 
scant  heed  to  pretty  speeches  as  they 
waited  impatiently  for  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal.  The  men,  too,  betrayed  their 
interest  by  the  quick  attention  they 
gave  to  every  utterance  of  Don  Jose. 
He,  nothing  loath  to  prolong  the  situation, 
grew  more  pompous  and  oracular  with 
each  additional  glass  of  wine.  Juana, 
seated  at  his  right,  dutifully  filled  the 
glass  as  often  as  it  was  set  down  empty. 
Nor  did  she  neglect  her  guests,  and 
especially  did  she  contrive  that  Ignacio, 
conveniently  placed  at  her  side,  should 
always  find  a  full  glass  at  hand. 

Halfway  down  the  board  the  mild 
eyes  of  the  Padre  beamed  complacently 
upon  the  company.  "The  day  will 
come,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  his  glass 
to  catch  its  brilliant  sparkle,  ''when 
mescal  will  no  longer  be  drunk  in  the 
valley.  In  the  little  valley  In  Spain 
where  I  was  bom,  each  sunny  dope 
is  covered  with  vines.  When  the  soft 
winds  come  up  from  the  bay  yonder, 
I  have  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  view 
again  the  tender  green  of  the  vineyards 
in  spring,  touch^  here  and  there  with 
silver  as  the  breeze  turns  the  leaves. 
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Again  it  is  midsummer,  and  the  rich 
purple  clusters  hang  heavy  upon  the 
vines  or  overflow  the  baskets  set  in  the 
aisles  between.  On  such  a  day  as  this 
has  been,  I  see  the  hillsides  glowing  with 
brilliant  reds  and  yellows,  the  autunm 
tints  of  the  grape  leaves.  And  as  often 
as  I  muse  thus,  the  scene  shifts  of 
itself  and  I  seem  to  be  gazing  on  our 
own  valley  transformed.  I  remember 
the  good  Padre  Juan,  how  he  was  wont 
to  prophesy,"  he  continued,  while  the 
women,  devotees  as  they  were,  settled 
themselves  to  listen.  If  the  men  heard 
with  less  patience  the  long  dissertation 
upon  which  the  Padre  now  entered, 
there  was  good  wine  to  be  drunk  mean- 
while, so  they  troubled  themselves  but 
little.  Placidly  he  droned  away,  seem- 
ing never  to  notice  the  restless  impatience 
of  Ignacio,  who  would  have  broken  in 
upon  the  prosy  tale  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  Don  Jose's  "What  would 
you?  It  is  the  Padre,"  muttered  across 
Juana's  demurely  bent  head.  So  the 
story  went  monotonously  on,  and  much 
more  wine  was  consumed  than  was  noted. 
Outside  the  stars  had  begim  to  peep 
through  the  thin  clouds  and  there  was 
momentary  promise  of  moonlight.  The 
wet  leaves  of  the  willow  copse  glistened 
faintly  in  the  half  light  and,  stirred  by 
the  light  night  wind,  dropped  sudden 
showers.  There  in  the  deep  shadows, 
three  ghostly  white  figures  waited  quietly 


while  a  fourth  and  darker  form  paced 
restlessly  back  and  forth,  or  venturing 
into  the  open,  peered  anxiously  toward 
the  lights  of  the  rancho.  It  was  long 
past  midnight  when  at  last  a  sense  of 
motion — it  was  scarcely  a  sound — re- 
warded the  anxious  watcher.  Under 
the  olives  and  fig  trees,  two  figures 
approached.  The  smaller  walked  timid- 
ly, or  furtively,  with  many  backward 
glances,  but  the  bulkier  form  strode 
boldly,    straight    toward    the    willows. 

"All  is  safe,"  was  his  greeting  as  he 
entered  the  shadow,  and  at  the  sound 
the  three  quiet  ghosts  took  on  a  sudden 
animation.  Their  long  ears  wagged  in 
unison  as  the  mules  turned  at  the  voice 
of  their  master. 

"All  is  ready.  Padre,"  answered  Luis, 
for  it  was  he  who  had  kept  the  long  night 
vigil,  and  he  lifted  Juana — ^for  of  course 
it  was  she — ^to  the  back  of  one  of  the 
mules  while  the  Padre  moimted  another. 
He  sprang  upon  the  third  and  as  the  light- 
footed  creatures  filed  out  upon  the  high- 
way the  moon,  suddenly  triumphing, 
flooded  their   pathway  with  light. 

At  dawn  a  wedding  was  celebrated 
within  the  adobe  walls  of  the  Mission. 
At  its  conclusion  it  was  a  question  whose 
face  showed  the  keenest  satisfaction,  the 
Padre's  or  those  of  the  lovers,  who, 
mounted  again  upon  the  sturdy  mules, 
turned  northward  into  the  San  Antonio 
trail.  X  V       y\Xi>^ 
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An  Idyll  of  the  Range, 

By  Marguerite  Stabler, 


"Get  up  you  gol-blamed  old   fool  I'' 

The  8wa3rmg  Uttle  figure  stiffened 
in  the  saddle  and  with  the  action  came 
a  stiffening  of  purpose. 

"I'll  show  you  who's  who/'  the  girl 
went  on.  Whereupon  instead  of  the 
incriminating  crescendo  shrieks  for  help, 
the  white  lips  drew  themselves  into  a 
steady  line  and  the  reins  came  up  with 
a  jeric. 

"Now,  dog-gone  you,  get  up  I  say  I" 
while  Keeno,  recognizing  the  accom- 
panying dig  in  the  flank  as  meaning 
business,  obediently  got  up. 

"He's  dead  easy  now,"  the  girl  called 
to  the  astonished  uncle  Potter  when, 
half  an  hour  later  the  horse  came 
cantering  back  to  the  bridge,  his  rider 
still  un-thrown.  "When  he  thought  he 
was  carrying  a  scarey  girl  of  course  he 
tried  to  get  me  off,  but  when  I  pour  the 
quirt  into  him  and  say  'You  gol-blamed 
old  fool  I'll  smash  your  head  if  you 
do  that  again,'  he  thinks  its  Tom  and 
settles  down  to  business.  I'd  have  said 
damn  at  him  if  he  had  tried  any  more  of 
his  tricks  on  me." 

At  nightfall  when  the  red  Tam-0'- 
Shanter  came  breaking  through  the 
pines  on  a  docile  steed  the  theory  of 
Keeno's  deception  was  accepted  as  prov- 
ed. And  as  Keeno  watched  the  leggings 
and  sweater  disappear  around  the  comer 
of  the  bam  he  noticed  no  dissimilarity 
to  the  original  Tom. 

"But  when  you  are  in  the  house,  my 
dear,  and  Keeno  is  not  within  hearing, 
it  isn't  necessary  to  impersonate  Tommy, 
is  it?"  the  aimt  protested  mildly. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  absent  Tom 
still  animated  his  clothes,  "Yep,"  the 
counterfeit  Tonuny  answered,  "I've  got 
to  practice  my  part,  you  know,"  swing- 
ing a  lovely  length  of  legging  from  the 
bannister. 

"That  being  the  case,  suppose  you  go 
and  help  Bill  throw  down  the  bedding 
for  the  horses,  Tom  always  does  when  he 
is  here,"  put  in  imcle  Potter,  and  off 


went  the  leggings  in  seven-league  strides 
carrying  the  red  Tam  and  lusty  strains 
of  "Babette"  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

"Its  a  shame  for  you  to  encourage  her 
in  being  such  a  tom-boy,"  the  horrified 
aunt  expostulated  as  uncle  Potter  looked 
after  the  retreating  legs  with  an  approv- 
ing smile.  "  It  was  bad  enough  when  she 
was  a  child,  but  you  forget  she  is  grown 
up  now." 

"I'm  trying  to  make  her  forget  it," 
the  keen-eyed  old  imcle  answered,  who 
knew  a  few  things  by  guessing. 

Consequently  the  girl  was  dubbed 
"Galloping  Dick"  and  given  her  head  on 
the  range.  There  was  no  time  now 
for  playing  Schubert  or  Mendelssohn 
and  no  more  singing  around  the  house. 
When  "Galloping  Dick"  was  not  out 
riding  the  range  with  uncle  Potter  or 
rounding  up  the  herds  with  the  "  boys" 
she  was  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  sing 
sentimental  songs  or  embroider  center- 
pieces on  the  shady  side  of  the  veranda. 

But  the  old  uncle,  watching  the  lithe 
little  figure  on  Keeno's  imaccustomed 
back  as  she  bounded  across  the  waste 
of  prairie  that  lay  between  his  range 
and  Barton's,  put  his  little  two  and  two 
together  as  he  had  picked  it  up, 
and  read  the  whole  story  right  down  to 
the    moment. 

"Poor  little  critter,"  he  sometimes 
said  to  himself,  "she's  got  the  bit  in  her 
teeth  and  she  don't  know  where  to  stop." 

And  often  when  the  girl  reined  in 
and  brought  Keeno  down  to  an  easy  jog 
beside  old  White-legs,  when  the  winds 
whipped  the  tendrils  of  hair  across  her 
face  and  brought  a  sudden  color  to  her 
cheeks,  his  eyes  strayed  to  Barton's 
ranch  in  questioning  wonder.  Why  had 
Archie  left  home  so  suddenly?  Why 
had  he  accepted  and  then  refused 
Tom's  invitations?  Why  had  little  Mary 
been  so  droopy  and  off  her  feed  until 
he  had  gotten  her  to  riding  the  range? 
And  what,  the  devil,  had  made  all  the 
trouble  anyway? 
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One  day  as  the  two  pals  rode  along  in 
silence  the  girl,  mistaking  the  pre- 
occupied look  in  the  old  uncle's  eyes, 
broke   in   with: 

"You  miss  Tom  awfully,  don't  you 
imcle?"  But  as  they  spoke  of  Tom, 
Tom's  success  and  Tom's  next  home 
coming,  imcle  Potter  tried  to  veer  the 
subject  aroimd  to  Archie.  Didn't 
somebody  miss  Archie?  Wasn't  the 
ranch  quite  a  different  place  without 
their  neighbor? 

"It  is  getting  late  and  we  shall  have 
to  hurry,"  was  her  only  answer  as  she 
cut  poor  Keeno  in  the  flank  and  was  off 
like  a  shot;  and  it  was  when  Keeno 
revolted  at  being  driven  like  a  circus 
horse  that  uncle  Potter  came  up  just 
in  time  to  think  he  was  hearing,  for  an 
instant,  to  his  own  son  and  heir. 

"  What  would  your  aunt  say  if  she  heard 
that?"  imcle  Potter  managed  to  ejacu- 
late as  he  listened  aghast  to  the  quotations 
verbatim  et  likraium  from  Tom's  not 
over-careful  vocabulary.  "What  would 
your  aimt  do  to  you,  you  little  sinner, 
if  she  caught  you  cussin'  old  Keeno 
like  that?" 

"Now  imcle,  don't  you  get  fussed  up 
at  a  little  thing  Uke  that,"  the  girl 
interrupted.  "I  have  to  do  it.  I  just 
have  to.  You  saw  how  it  was  at  the 
very  start,  Keeno  imderstands  Tom's 
way  of  putting  things  and  that's  the  only 
thing  that  convinces  him.  A  horse 
knows  a  lot  more  English  than  you  think 
and  he  would  have  broken  my  neck 
long  ago  if  he  did  not  take  me  for  a  re- 
incarnation   of   Tom." 

Whether  it  really  was  the  vigor  and 
accuracy  of  the  girl's  quotations  from 
Tom's  persuasive  terms  or  merely  the 
force  of  manner  that  went  with  the  words, 
the  effect  did  seem  to  support  her  theory. 
Keeno,  a  second  time,  gave  up  trying  to 
unseat  his  rider  and  contented  himself 
with  shying  at  shadows  and  jumping 
over  sun-beams. 

"  Keeno,  you  see,  misses  Tommy  too," 
Marv  caught  her  breath  to  say  in  excuse 
for  her  untoward  behavior.  "Everything 
goes  wrong  when  old  Tom  is  not  here." 

But  imcle  Potter  did  not  hear.  When 
he  thought  of  Tom  he  had  to  think  of 
Archie  too,  for  he  had  scarcely  seen  one 
without  the  other  since  they  were  old 
enough   to    sit    a    horse.    Finally   the 


girl's  mention  of  Keeno's  hard-mouthed 
obstinacy  and  all-'round  cussedness  gave 
him  a  chance  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting. 

"  Keeno  misses  Dawn  even  more  than 
he  misses  Tom,"  he  ventured,  then  added, 
although  he  knew  he  was  flicking  a  raw 
spot  in  the  girl's  heart,  "Lord,  Lord, 
how  I  miss  those  two  chaps  every  day 
of  my  life.  I've  watched  them  since 
they  were  not  much  higher  than  their 
stirrups  racing  over  these  prairies  neck 
and  neck  till  Archie  turned  off  at  the 
bars,  and  then  their  horses  would  take 
it  up  and  we'd  hear  'em  neighing  back 
and  forth  like  humans.  Those  horses 
are  as  fond  of  each  other  as  the  bo3n3  are." 

But  again  Mary  discovered  it  was 
getting  late  and  that  they  must  hurry, 
as  on  they  rode  into  the  simset.  Keeno, 
now  quite  vanquished  by  the  remember- 
ed fragments  of  Tom's  persuasions, 
meekly  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  into 
a  run,  brought  down  to  a  canter  or  reined 
into  a  walk,  as  his  capricious  rider  willed. 

With  the  turning  of  the  season  the 
work  on  the  range  grew  heavy.  Uncle 
Potter  was  busy  from  morning  till  night 
seeing  that  the  branding,  dipping  and 
assorting  was  done  before  the  yearly 
round-up,  and  "Galloping  Dick"  con- 
tituted  herself  his  roustabout,  secretary, 
time-keeper  and  errand  boy. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  start  the  uncle 
heard  Miss  Mary's  announcement  one 
morning    at    the    breakfast    table: 

"I'm  going  home  in  the  morning, 
aunt.  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  leave  you 
and  uncle,  and  I've  had  a  beautiful  time, 
but  I'm  going  home  because — I'm  going 
home." 

'Well,  well,  you  know  we  are  always 
glad  to  have  you  with  us  and  you  know 
you  can  always  come  back  when  city 
life  gets  on  your  nerves,  "uncle  Potter 
answered. "  We  hate  to  lose  you  but  you 
know  best  what  is  good  for  you." 

After  finishing  his  breakfast,  talking 
about  the  weather,  the  new  branding 
iron  he  had  sent  for,  and  the  breaker 
he  had  engaged  for  the  season,  uncle 
Potter  took  his  hat  and  went  off  as  if 
little  Mary's  departure  were  of  no  in- 
terest to  him  at  all. 

Old  White-legs,  however,  when  he 
was  saddled,  was  headed  toward  Barton's 
ranch  instead  of  his  usual  rouadi  on  the 
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range.  Am  uncle  Potter  had  surmised, 
Dawn  was  already  saddled  and  hitched 
at  the  gate  which  meant  Archie  was  at 
home. 

"  I  see,"  the  old  man  chuckled  to  him- 
self. "Archie  came  yesterday,  Mary 
takes  a  sudden  notion  to  go  tomorrow. 
They  are  both  skittish  enough,  the  Lord 
knows,  but  they've  got  to  be  broken  to 
double  harness  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"I  came  up  last  night  with  a  party 
of  engineers  to  get  the  Sobrante  Ditch 
surveyed,"  Archie  explained.  "A  little 
water  on  these  plains  is  going  to  turn 
this  coimtry  into  the  garden  spot  of 
the  earth,"  he  went  on,  "if  I  can  get  the 
San  Joaquin  ditched  up  this  far.  So 
here's  your  chance  to  turn  out  a  mil- 
lionaire." 

"No  gol-blamed  Sobrante  Company 
has  money  enough  to  buy  one  acre  of 
my  ranch,"  Potter  broke  in,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  reason  of  his  visit. 
"No  sir,  no  siree,  I  haven't  got  a  foot 
more  land  than  I  need,"  he  went  on. 
"Forty  thousand  acres  is  as  little  as  I 
can  get  along  with  for  me  and  my 
critters  to  roam  over  and  for  Tom  to 
locate  claims  on  and  for  little  Mary  to 
round  up  wild  flowers  on."  Then,  eye- 
ing the  yoimg  fellow  sharply,  he  added, 
"But    Mary's   quit    riding   the   range." 

"Is  that  because  I've  come  home?" 
Archie  asked  with  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  disinterestedness. 

"Looks  like  it,"  imcle  Potter  answered 
gravely.  "Even  a  forty-thousand  acre 
patch  doesn't  seem  quite  large  enough 
when  the  neighbors  are  not  agreeable." 
Then,  watching  the  effect  of  his  words 
on  Archie's  countenance,  he  added, 
"She  got  in  a  terrible  hurry  to  quit 
yesterday   afternoon." 

Archie  suddenly  seemed  to  forget  his 
visitor  as  his  eyes  strayed  across  the 
patch  of  timber,  while  uncle  Potter 
drew  diagrams  of  his  side-bar  branding 
iron  in  the  dust  with  the  butt  of  his 
whip. 

At  last:"!  noticed  that  Keeno  came  in 
last  night  with  not  a  hair  turned  which 
means  he  had  walked  every  step  of  the 
way,  and  that  is  not  the  way  Mary  rides 
when  she  is  out  alone.  I  also  noticed 
his  coat  was  rubbed  on  the  side  as  if 
another  horse  had  be^i  walking  along- 


side, and  Dawn,  we  all  know,  is  the  only 
horse  Keeno  ever  allows  to  get  that 
close  to  him."  xj 

In  spite  of  himself  Archie  laughed  at 
Potter's  sign-reading,  although  he  added 
doggedly.    "But  its  all  up  this  time." 

"You  have  no  hand  whatever  with 
either  horse  or  a  woman,"  Potter  re- 
joined contemptuously. "  You're  just  like 
old  Keeno.  He  hates  a  snaffle  and  alwa3rs 
obeys  it  under  protest.  Some  day  he 
is  going  to  get  his  dander  up  a  little 
too  high  for  Miss  Mary  and  then  they'll 
understand    each    other    better." 

Yoimg  Barton's  smile  was  feeble  this 
time  for   his   indignation   was  great. 

"Let  us  never  mention  this  subject 
again,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  if  she  hadn't 
decided  to  quit  the  range  I  would  have 
done  so  myself.  I  did  try  to  explain 
things  to  her  yesterday  and  she  wouldn't 
hear  a  word." 

"That  was  when  Keeno's  coat  got 
rubbed,"  uncle  Potter  said  to  himself, 
but  to  Archie:  "Then  I'll  bet  you  went 
right  on  riding  the  bridle  without  a 
thought  of  her  mouth." 

"She  wouldn't  listen  to  a  word  I  said, 
so  I  said  some  things  she  didn't  like 
and  she  said  it  was  off  for  good  and  all. 
Now  I  positively  have  quit.  I  told  her 
I  would  never  ask  her  again  and  that — " 

"That  what?"  imcle  Potter  questioned 
quickly. 

"That  if  she  ever  changed  her  mind 
she  would  have  to  be  the  one  to  come  to 
me.  I've  spent  the  best  part  of  this 
whole  year  waiting  for  her  to  come  to 
reason." 

Mr.  Potter  looked  off  across  the  prairie, 
looked  an  unnecessarily  long  time  it 
seemed  to  the  younger  man,  and  when 
he  brought  his  eyes  back  to  the  trail 
they    wore    an    inscrutable    smile. 

"I  might  sell  a  few  thousand  acres 
along  the  divide,  come  to  think  about  it," 
he  said  dropping  the  subject  that  was 
now  forbidden,  "ten  or  a  dozen,  maybe: 
would  that  do  you  any  good?" 

Ten  thousand  acres  would  do  him 
a  great  deal  of  good  Archie  told  Mr. 
Potter,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at 
sun-up  to  ride  over  to  the  divide  to- 
gether   and    talk    about    terms. 

Old  White-legs  did  some  high  stepping 
when  imcle  Potter  turned  his  face  home- 
ward.   The  air  was  keen,  the  sun  bright 
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and  the  old  gray  eyes  under  their  bushy 
brows  winked  gaily  at  every  bird  and 
ohip-munk  on  the  trail. 

That  evening  when  he  met  Miss  Mary 
at  the  door  a  trifle  pale  but  very  deter- 
mined his  spirits  rose  to  an  unprece- 
dented height  until  Mary  began  to  won- 
der whether  he  was  sorry  she  was  going 
home.  She  wondered  about  many  other 
things  that  night  before  she  fell  asleep. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast  the  next 
morning  Mary  was  kissed  and  God- 
blessed  by  a  tearful  aunt  and  before  she 
knew  it,  Keeno  and  White-legs  were 
brought  aroimd  for  the  start,  and  this 
was   her   last   ride  with   uncle   Potter. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  biting  and  Eeeno 
was  urged  to  do  his  best  circus  pace. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  Barton 
range  uncle  Potter  had  to  stop  to  take 
a  stone  out  of  White-legs'   foot. 

"Hurry  along/'  he  called  to  Mary. 
"I'll  overtake  you  in  a  minute  but  you 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

Beyond  the  Barton  bars  a  gray  horse 
came  cavorting  down  the  trail.  Keeno 
caught  a  glimpse  of  gray  through  the 
bushes  and  gave  a  low  wWnny,  at  which 
Dawn  prickeid  up  her  ears  and  answered 
with  a  happy  snort.  Since  they  were 
two-year-olds  whenever  they  were  on 
the  trail  they  had  been  together. 

"Whoa!  Hold  on  here!  Stop  I  tell 
you!"  Miss  Mary  began  when  she  saw 
what  was  happening.  But  Dawn  was 
just  ahead  and  Keeno  knew  no  other 
way  to  do. 

"Oh,  uncle  Potter!  Quick!  I  can't 
hold  him  I"  the  girl  called  desperately. 


But    uncle    Potter    was    'way    behind. 

"Whoa!  WhoaV  she  shrieked,  reining 
in  with  main  force. 

The  waiting  horseman  was  too  near 
for  her  to  dare  the  magic  words  from 
Tom's  vocabulary  that  had  hitherto 
brought    the   horse  under  subjection. 

At  last  in  desperation,  recalling  Archie 
Barton's  insufferable  threat  at  their 
parting  and  realizing  how  her  pursuit 
might  be  interpreted,  she  b^an  to 
disengage  her  foot  from  the  stirrup  so 
she  might  jump  if  necessary.  To  her 
horror  the  tugging  at  the  stirrup  had 
borne  on  the  saddle  imtil  it  began  to 
turn. 

Still  imcle  Potter  did  not  catch  up 
with  her.  At  the  rate  Keeno  was  tearing 
up  the  trail  the  only  thing  left  for  her 
to  do  was  to  cling  on  for  dear  life  hoping 
a  miracle  would  happen  to  save  her 
in  the  next  ten  seconds. 

Keeno  gained  Dawn's  side  with  Mary 
faint  with  fright  on  her  turning  saddle, 
breathless,    hatless   and   speechless. 

Explanations  might  have  been  smoth- 
ered any  way,  however,  for  Archie, 
manlike,  read  his  own  meaning  into 
Miss  Mary's  pursuit. 

The  situation  was  still  entirely  one- 
sided when  uncle  Potter  rode  up  slowly. 
Then  before  Mary  could  explain  their 
awful  mistake  he  was  giving  them  his 
blessing,  "As  well  matched  a  pair  as 
ever  turned  on  the  home  stretch," 
he  finished.  And  before  Mary  had  a 
chance  to  protest  she  and  Archie  were 
cantering  down  the  trail  working  double 
and  steady  in  their  traces. 
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The  Wooing  of  Don  Teodoro. 


By  Graham  Bates, 


"So  you're  going  a  wooing  La  Anita 
again,  all  dressed  up  in  your  best,  and 
you  think  you  want  her  just  because 
her  father  owns  the  richest  copper  mines 
in  Arizona.  Ah  well  I  a  fool  must  learn 
for  himself,  but  I  hate  to  see  a  fine  fellow 
like  you  make  the  same  mistake  my  young 
master  did  forty  years  ago.  Before  a 
man's  tried  it,  he  thinks  it  doesn't  matter 
much  what  sort  of  a  woman  he  marries, 
provided  she's  pretty  and  makes  a  good 
appearance.  Just  so  thought  Don  Too- 
doro  when  he  married  La  Sona." 

"Don  Teodoro!  He's  a  new  one. 
I  don't  believe  there's  any  end  to  your 
yams  about  Dons  and  Senoras.  And 
the  funny  thing  is  you  always  insist 
they  are  true;  they  &11  happened  to  people 
you've  worked  for.  You  must  think 
I'm  easy.  You  couldn't  have  been 
onto  your  job,  Dolores,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  had  to  move  on  so  often." 

"  I  didn't  move  on  often,  until  I  began 
to  grow  old.  I  kept  my  first  place  twenty 
years,  and  that  was  where  I  learned 
el  Ingles  and  all  the  other  things  I  know. 
Don  Teodoro's  mother  was  my  patrona 
and  I've  never  had  so  good  a  one  among 
you  gringos,  I  went  to  serve  her  at 
fourteen  and  she  taught  all  of  us  as  much 
as  we  were  willing  to  learn.  You 
Americanos  pay  higher  wages,  but  one 
must  work,  work  always,  the  whole 
day  through,  as  if  there  was  never  an- 
other day  coming.  Don  Teodoro  and 
his  family  had  the  spirit  of  the  country; 
they  knew  half  a  day  is  long  enough  to 
work  in  this  hot  climate,  and  they  weren't 
afraid  to  wait  till  mxinana.  Ah  well, 
they  came  from  Spain  and  this  country 
is  not  so  different  from  that  as  it  is  from 
where  you  lived — Chicago,  you  call 
it?" 

"That's  it  I  And  it's  a  heap  more 
exciting  place  than  this  desert.  But 
let's  hear  more  about  your  Don  Teodoro. 
He  never  went  to  a  full  dress  ball  with 
two  orchestras,  or  raced  an  auto  along 
the  lake  boulevard." 


"Como  sabe  Va?  He  did  go  to  the 
grand  balls  in  Spain — parties  given  by 
the  King  himself,  and  I  have  heard 
that  he  had  danced  with  the  Queen. 
He  was  no  cowboy  grown  up  on  the  desert. 
His  father,  Don  Jose,  was  a  favorite 
of  the  king  who  had  given  him  many 
mines  and  much  fertile  land  in  the 
new  country-  Don  Jose  prospered  here, 
but  he  always  said  that  his  son  must 
go  back  to  la  patria  to  get  an  education. 
So  when  Don  Teodoro  was  fifteen  he 
went,  and  was  away  from  us  for  three 
years.  All  that  time  he  stayed  in  Spain, 
and  attended  the  court  and  studied  in 
the  schools,  and  when  he  came  back 
he  was  the  finest  cabaUero  that  any  of 
us  had  ever  seen.  Ay!  Those  were 
the  good  times!  Don  Teodoro  must 
always  be  occupied  with  pleasures. 
He  made  races  and  bull  fights,  and  friends 
came  from  a  hundred  miles  away  to 
see  them.  He  had  no  lack  of  money, 
for  el  Rey  had  given  mines  and  terrenos 
to  him  as  well  as  to  his  father.  And  he 
was  no  miser!  Night  after  night  he 
played  with  his  friends,  and  as  often 
as  not  he  lost.  Yet  he  was  always 
gay  and  light  hearted  and  the  handsomest 
most  daring  man  in  the  country.  When 
the  Apaches  made  raids  it  was  Don 
Teodoro  that  collected  the  men  to  fight 
them.  Dignified  Spanish  senors,  Mexi- 
canosy  and  the  friendly  tribes  of  Indians 
all  gathered  around  him  as  their  leader 
and  fought  so  fiercely  that  the  Apaches 
came  no  more  into  our  valley.  Not  a 
girl  in  the  district  but  smiled  at  him 
as  he  galloped  by  on  his  great  charger 
with  its  saddle  of  leather  like  satin  all 
studded   with   silver   nails. 

"His  mines  yielded  better  than  anyone 
else's.  Others  drilled  near  by  and  got 
nada.  Jealous  neighbors  said  he  must 
be  a  favorite  of  the  Evil  One,  but  I  think 
it  more  likely  that  the  good  St.  Francis 
Xavier  helped  him  because  Don  Teodoro 
was  always  kind  to  those  that  worked 
for  him  and  gave  the  Fathers  enough 
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to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Mission. 
Even  though  the  envious  did  claim  that 
he  got  his  money  from  the  Evil  One, 
there  was  not  a  man  who  would  not  have 
been  glad  to  marry  his  sister  or  his 
daughter  with  Don  Teodoro.  Yet, 
though  twenty  girls  were  making  eyes 
at  him,  he  chose  a  cripple — La  Lolita, 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Spanish 
Administrador  of  the  district,Don  Ramon. 
La  Lolita  was  not  crippled  much— just 
something  wrong  with  her  hip  that  made 
her  limp  when  she  walked,  but  it  did  not 
show  when  she  danced.  And  her  smile 
was  the  loveliest  in  the  wide  world  I 
Perhaps  the  trouble  with  her  hip  made 
her  feel  more  for  others  who  were  in 
pain.  But  she  was  small  and  shy, 
not  like  her  tall,  haughty  sister.  Quisaa 
the  same  keen  sight  that  showed  Don 
Teodoro  where  the  copper  was  made 
him  prefer  La  Lolita  to  her  sister. 
La  Lolita  loved  him;  how  could  she  help 
it  when  every  woman  she  knew  adored 
him?  But  ^when  he  suggested  marriage, 
she  grew  sad  and  said  that  her  father 
would  never  permit  it;  at  least  they 
would  have  to  wait  mucho  iiempo  until 
her  elder  sister  had  been  provided  with 
a  husband.  Don  Teodoro  laughed  at 
her  fear,  and  said  though  there  were 
Spaniards  this  was  not  Spain,  and  such 
customs  of  the  old  world  no  longer 
counted  here. 

''But  La  Lolita  knew  her  father's  ideas 
of  propriety  which  he  had  brought 
from  VEspana  better  than  did  Don 
Teodoro  for  all  his  knowledge  of  men. 
Don  Ramon  siud:  'I  shall  b^  proud  to 
have  you  for  my  son,  but  to  marry 
La  Lolita  is  out  of  the  question.  La 
Sona  is  a  more  fitting  mate  for  you. 
As  my  eldest  daughter  she  will  inherit 
the  biilk  of  our  family  plate  and  property.' 

'"Li  a  rage  Don  Teodoro  retorted: 
'I  am  not  asking  for  plate  and  pro- 
perty. I  have  more  of  that  than  you. 
I  marry  for  love,  and  it  La  Lolita  and 
not  La  Sona  I  desire.' 

'''I  have  told  you  that  La  Lolita 
is  not  to  be  had.  You  shall  marry 
La  Sona.  She  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  La  Lolita;  a  dozen  young  men  have 
sought  her  hand  in  vain.  I  o£Fer  her  to 
vou.  If  you  refuse,  it  is  an  insult  to 
her  and  to  the  family.  Who  could  for- 
give that?' 


''Unluckily  at  that  moment  La  Sona 
entered,  and  her  father  took  advantage 
of  this  to  say: 

* '  'Don  Teodoro  and  I  are  discus^g 
his  marriage  with  you.  Do  you  accept 
him?' 

"La  Sona's  proud,  cold  features  grew 
radiant  and  she  replied: 

"'I  would  rather  be  the  wife  of  Don 
Teodoro  than  of  any  other  man  I  know.' 

"It  was  the  most  uncomfortable  mo- 
ment of  his  life  for  the  poor  Don  Teodoro. 
But  he  was  no  coward,  and  he  refused 
to  be  caught   by  Don  Ramon's  trap. 

*'  'You  honor  me  too  much,  Senorita 
Sona,'  he  said  with  a  great  effort. 
"You  should  know  that  I  came  to  ask 
for  your  sister  La  Lolita,  and  it  is  your 
father's  wish,  not  mine,  thai  I  should 
marry  you.' 

"  'But  you  will  marry  meV  she  ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

'"If  you  desire  it,  knowing  that  I 
love  your  sister,'  he  answered,  trusting 
to  a  generosity  La  Sona  did  not  possess. 
If  she  had  possessed  it,  it  would  not 
so  much  have  mattered  that  he  married 
her  instead  of  La  Lolita.  Since  La 
Sona  refused  to  release  him,  he  felt 
himself  bound  as  a  gentleman  to  marry 
her.  He  tried  to  find  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
La  Lolita  about  his  home  as  his  sister 
than  to  be  forever  forbidden  her  presence. 
Besides,  all  the  other  caballeros  envied 
him  La  Sona  with  her  stately  beauty, 
and  he  thought  himself  honored  to  have 
been  given  without  asking  the  lady  others 
had    sought    in    vain. 

"Don  Ramon  hurried  on  the  marriage 
and  it  was  muy  magnifieo  I  can  tell  you, 
though  Don  Teodoro  made  a  trisie 
bridegroom,  unlike  his  usual  gay  self. 
They  were  married  at  St.  Xavier  Mission 
and  while  they  knelt  at  the  altar  rail, 
so  beautifully  painted  red  and  blue  and 
yellow,  the  bridegroom  turned  half 
round  to  gaze  entreatingly  at  the  image 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  so  life-like  with 
his  brown  beard,  cheeks  of  roses,  and 
kind  brown  eyes.  La  Lolita  knelt 
right  down  on  the  dirt  floor  without 
even  gathering  up  her  white  robes 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  Now  she  understood 
the  suffering  and  sympathy  on  the  face 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Chnst,  and  she 
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vowed  to  dedicate  her  whole  life  to 
helping  those  in  pain  and  sorrow,  if 
only  the  good  Virgin  would  intercede 
to   grant   her   peace. 

"A  marriage  begun  like  that  could 
not  be  happy.  Don  Teodoro  spent 
more  of  his  time  at  the  mines  and  he 
dug  out  much  gold  as  well  as  copper. 
La  Sona  spent  as  she  wished;  built  that 
adobe  mansion  on  the  hill  with  its  patio 
and  foimtain;  entertained  like  those  of 
Sp^n  and  dressed  magnifico.  Don  Teo- 
doro never  refused  her  anything,  but 
he  took  no  interest  in  what  she  did. 
She  was  unhappy  and  pined  because  of 
his  coldness,  but  what  could  she  expect? 

"As  for  La  Lolita,  she  spent  more  and 
more  of  her  time  with  Padre  Juan  and 
the  sisters.  They  saw  into  her  heart, 
poor  child,  and  strove  to  fill  it  with 
thoughts  of  those  whose  suflferings  were 
less    difficult   to   heal   than    hers. 

"La  Sona  was  a  hard  mistress.  I  went 
to  serve  her  when  Don  Teodoro  opened 
his  own  house  after  his  marriage.  Like 
one  of  the  fine  ladies  from  Spain  she 
expected  to  be  waited  upon  day  and 
night.  I  was  not  sorry  when  she  died 
three  years  after.  Don  Teodoro  mourned 
her  formally  as  a  husband  should. 
But  after  she  was  gone  he  spent  more 
time  at  home  with  his  two  little  sons, 
and  when  he  romped  with  them  he 
seem  almost  like  his  old  joyous  self. 
They  began  to  say  that  now  he  would 
be  marrying  La  Lolita,  but  some  of 
the  wiser  ones  said  that  could  not  be, 
since  it  is  not  permitted  a  man  to  marry 
with    his   sister-in-law. 

"But  Don  Teodoro  was  not  the  man 
to  be  kept  from  doing  the  one  thing  he 
most  desired  just  because  it  was  not 
the  custom.  He  was  rich  and  he  had 
always  supported  the  Church.  Without 
his  money  St.  Xavier  could  never  have 
been  built.  So  he  went  to  the  Padre 
Juan  and  told  him  he  must  have  a 
dispensa  to  marry  La  Lolita.  And  be- 
cause Don  Teodoro  was  such  a  loyal 
son  of  the  church,  and  because  the 
Father  wrote  His  Holiness  how  faith- 
fully he  had  loved  La  Lolita  so  long, 
and  how  he  had  been  forced  to  marry 
her  sister,  after  a  year  of  waiting  the 
dispensa  came.  Now  after  Don  Teodoro 
had  received  the  diapenm,  Don  Ramon 
could  not  object  to  a  imion  which  His 


Holiness  himself  approved;  and  besides, 
he  was  eager  to  keep  Don  Teodoro's 
wealth  in  his  own  family.  So  five 
years  after  he  had  first  sought  her  hand, 
Don  Teodoro  was  betrothed  to  La  Lolita. 
"Those  were  joyous  da)rs!  The  whole 
hacienda  was  awhirl  with  the  prepara- 
tions. Long  trains  of  mules  with  In- 
dian drivers  came  clear  from  the  sea 
loaded  with  silks  and  laces  and  embroi- 
deries and  jewels  for  La  Lolita — for  her 
whose  smile  was  so  bright  and  gentle 
that  she  needed  no  other  ornaments. 
When  she  objected,  Don  Teodoro  kissed 
her  and  said,  'To  the  most  beautiful 
jewel  in  the  world  all  the  lesser  jewels 
shall  do  homage.'. 

"And  after  Padre  Juan  had  married 
them  and  had  stayed  for  three  days  of 
bull  fights  and  races  and  dancing,  he 
was  about  to  ride  quietly  away  on  his 
black  and  grey  spotted  mule — Calico 
we  called  it.  Then  Don  Teodoro  called 
joyously,  'Padre.  I  have  not  yet  given 
the  alms  for  the  dispensa.  Wait  a  little.' 
And  he  had  two  of  his  ranchmen  carry 
out  the  great  scales  on  which  the  grain 
was  always  weighed,  while  he  sent  others 
to  bring  a  heavy  chest  from  his  bed- 
room. Then  he  lifted  La  Lolita  into  one 
side  of  the  scales,  and  into  the  other  they 
heaped  the  gold  nuggets  until  the  beam 
tipped.  And  then  he  added  another 
huge  nugget  for  good  measure.  'Thus 
do  I  prove  to  you  that  my  wife  is  worth 
her  wdght  in  gold,'  he  exclaimed, 
and  such  cheers  as  the  crowd  gave  were 
never  before  heard  or  since  in  this  valley. 
It  took  a  strong  mule  and  a  guard  of 
armed  men  to  carry  the  alms  for  the 
dispensa  to  St.  Xavier. 

'X  "Afterwards  Don  Teodoro  was  just  as 
happy  as  he  had  expected  to  be,  and  La 
Lolita's  presence  was  like  a  joyous  brook 
in  the  dssert  to  all  of  us.  She  went 
everywhere  and  found  time  for  every- 
thing: planted  figs  and  pomegranates 
and  all  sorts  of  flowers  with  her  ^  own 
hands  and  turned  everything  she  touched 
to  a  bower  of  beauty  imder  this  blazing 
sun.  But  you  see  Dona  Sona  hadn't 
done  that.  And  neither  will  La  Anita 
if  you  marry  her  for  her  copper  mines, 
and  she  marries  you  because  you're 
a  dandy  from  Chicago  instead  of  a  ranch- 
man." 
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Her  Ban  Upon  Stepmothers. 


By  Zoe  Hartman 


You  see,  it  began  at  the  time  of  mv 
mother's  death  when  I  was  a  small 
girl.  I  can  remember  how  Poppy  took 
me  up  in  his  arms  to  quiet  my  sobs  and 
I  made  him  promise  never,  never  to  put 
anyone  in  Mommy's  place.  So  for  years, 
he  frowned  on  all  women  alike,  though 
the  marriageable  female  part  of  the 
population  never  got  discouraged  and 
kept  him  pretty  much  in  a  state  of  siege. 

These  creatures  always  tried  to  make 
up  to  me,  evidently  realizing  that  I  had 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  I  wasn't 
afraid  of  any  of  them  except,  perhaps, 
Mrs.  Major,  who  was  handsomer  than 
the  rest,  more  tactful,  and  well — better 
oiled  all  round;  indeed,  she'd  have  been 
more  endurable  if  she  had  run  a  little 
squeaky.  Poppy,  however,  seemed 
proof  against  her,  so  I  brfeathed  fairly 
easy. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  my  child- 
hood would  have  been  if  he  hadn't 
kept  his  promise  so  faithfully.  As 
it  was,  the  worry  put  gray  hairs  into 
my  head;  and  I  always  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  my  ill-health, 
though  the  doctor  assured  Poppy  that 
it  was  solely  on  account  of  my  weak 
lungs  that  he  ordered  us  out  of  New 
England.  And  wasn't  I  just  glad  to 
come  West  and  leave  the  Widows' 
and  Spinsters'  Association  in  the  lurch! 

I  liked  it  from  the  first — ^this  big, 
broad,  beautiful  savage  West — big  and 
savage  enough  to  give  you  thrills  for 
the  rest  of  your  life;  and  heaven  be 
praised! — there  was'nt  an  eligible  widow 
or  spinster  on  the  horizon — at  least 
not  in  the  little  canyon  where  we  spent 
the  summer,  thirty  miles  from  town 
and  the  prowling  places  of  the  eligibles. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  Miss  Wessiter, 
but  fortunately  Poppy  took  a  dislike 
to  her  which  put  her  out  of  the  running. 

The  Wessiters'  ranch,  tucked  away 
in  a  dainty  little  valley  high  up  among 
the  mountains,  belonged  to  Miss  Wessiter 
and  her  brother,  a  civil  engineer  who 


was  generally  away  from  home,  and  was 
occupied  about  five  months  in  the  year 
by  Miss  Wessiter  and  her  mother;  for 
they  had  a  big  herd  of  cattle  which  Miss 
Wessiter,  with  the  help  of  her  hired  man, 
looked  after  herself. 

It  was  queer  how,  without  being  pretty 
herself,  Hope  Wessiter  could  make  or- 
dinary prettiness  look  tawdry;  and  that 
without  a  single  good  feature  except  a 
pair  of  eyes  that  never  had  the  same 
color  two  minutes  in  succession!  I 
remember  in  my  first  meeting  with  her, 
she  took  my  hands  in  both  her  strong 
ones  and  said  in  her  brisk,  cheerful  way, 
"We'll  do  our  best  for  you.  Miss  Lang- 
worthy — the  climate  and  I!"  Now,  I 
suppose  it's  silly,  but  I  really  do  like 
to  be  called  "Miss  Langworthy."  The 
Others  never  seemed  to  realize  that  a 
girl  of  seventeen  may  possibly  have 
some  such  sneaking  ambition.  Even 
Mrs.  Major  used  to  speak  of  me  as 
"that  blessed  infant" — as  if  I  were 
still  sucking  a  rubber  ring! 

There  was  another  thing  I  liked  about 
Miss  Wessiter:  she  always  looked  at 
Poppy  very  straight,  and  sometimes  she 
forgot  that  he  was  around  at  all.  It 
was  so  comforting!  At  last  1  could 
draw  a  free  breath  and  enjoy  myself. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to 
tease  her  to  take  me  up  the  enticing  green 
and  brown  coulee  back  of  the  house; 
so  after  she  and  Poppy  had  held  an 
inquest  over  my  health,  she  put  me  into 
a  habit  and  mounted  me  upon  Thistle- 
down, a  little  jewel  of  a  cow-pony. 

You  should  have  seen  Poppy's  face 
when  he  saw  me  cantering  around  the 
barnyard,  outrageously  proud  of  my- 
self in  the  big  Mexican  leather  saddle. 
It  had  taken  Miss  Wessiter  a  good  half 
hour  to  convince  him  that  it  was  quite 
the  thing  here  for  ladies  to  ride  cross- 
saddle;  even  then,  he  looked  grim  and 
puckery  about  the  mouth  all  the  way 
up  the  coulee.  But  Miss  Wessiter  paid 
no  more  attention  to  his  atiS  disappro- 
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val  than  she  did  to  the  sulks  of  Jean 
Michelet,  the  big,  swarthy  French  Cana- 
dian  who  tended  the  cattle. 

I  simply  revelled  in  the  gipsy  life 
she  opened  to  me.  I  could  fight  one  of 
those  snappy  mountain  trout  till  I 
was  ready  to  drop,  and  I  got  so  I  could 
hit  the  smallest  scrub  pine  on  the  moun- 
tain side  at  twenty  yards!  Jean  Michelet 
said  that  was  doing  fine  for  a  tender- 
foot, though  of  course,  it  was  nothing 
to  what  Miss  Wessiter  could  do;  she  was 
a  dead  shot  at  ninety  yards,  Jean  said. 

He  was  a  queer  specimen — Jean 
Michelet — always  so  silent  that  he  gave 
you  the  impression  of  being  sullen;  and 
somehow  he  never  seemed  to  look  any- 
one square  in  the  eye.  I  don't  believe 
he  got  along  very  well  with  Miss  Weisiter, 
and  one  day  I  saw  him  give  her  an  ugly 
glance  that  made  you  creep.  When 
I  wondered  about  it  to  her,  she  only 
laughed  and  said  it  was  just  his  way. 

But  I  soon  had  my  hands  too  full 
to  bother  about  him.  It  all  began  with 
a  terrible  discovery  I  made  one  day 
while  riding  with  Miss  Wessiter  and  Poppy 
up  the  South  Fork  trail;  it  was  that 
Poppy's  eyes  were  no  longer  legiti- 
mately occupied  with  the  scenery,  but 
were  forever  sneaking  off  to  Hope  Wes- 
siter! And  he,  tob  far  gone  to  know 
that  I  saw  him!  Then  I  suddenly  re- 
membered that  he  hadn't  been  com- 
plaining of  her  '*mannishness"  lately. 
A  frightful  thought  seized  me.  Suppose 
Hope  Wessiter,  without  lifting  a  finger, 
was  doing  what  the  Others  had  almost 
broken  their  necks  to  do!  I  determined 
to  find  out,  so  next  day  I  swooped  down 
upon  Poppy  as  he  was  coming  up  the 
front   walk   with  the   mail. 

"Poppy,"  I  said,  "we  ought  to  think 
about  going  home." 

He  stared  at  me  in  amazement  over 
the  letter  he  had  just  opened.  I  pricked 
up  my  ears  at  sight  of  the  envelope, 
for  I  knew  the  scent  and  the  handwrit- 
ing. 

"Are  you  crazy,  Bobby?"  he  deman- 
ded. "Or  have  you  had  trouble  with 
Miss    Wessiter?" 

"  No,  but  do  you  think  her — mannish 
influence  just  the  best  thing  for  me?" 

He  quailed  before  that  carefully  treas- 
ured sentiment.  Finally  he  ventured, 
"Why,   Bobby  girl,  seems  to  me  you 


and  I  are  pretty  well  o£F  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  a  fine,  capable  woman 
as  Miss  Wessiter — " 

"Yes,  of  course,  but  after  all.  Poppy 
dear,  she's  nothing  to  us!"  I  reminded 
him  inexorably.  "Why,"  I  went  on, 
pointing  to  the  letter,  '*is  Mrs  Major 
writing  to  you?" 

"Oh,  a  little  matter  of  business." 
He  seemed  glad  to  change  the  subject. 

Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish! 
Not  only  was  he  veering  around  the 
Western  interloper,  but  that  Major 
woman  was  writing  to  him!  From 
now  on,  my  heart  was  steeled  against 
Hope  Wessiter,  and  I  wore  my  brains 
almost  to  a  frazzle  trying  to  keep  them 
apart.  We  never  said  much  about  it, 
but  I  felt  Poppy's  silent,  stealthy  c»p- 
position,  and  began  to  be  frightened, 
Never  before  had  I  had  trouble  in 
managing  him,  generally  getting  what 
I  wanted  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
Poppy  and  I,  his  sick  and  motherless 
Bobby.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  going 
to  sweep  me  out  of  his  path  now? 

Suddenly  his  tactics  mysteriously 
changed.  In«  our  long  rides  about  the 
cattle  country,  he  began  to  lag  behind 
Miss  Wessiter,  tol5 1^^  past  her,  or 
through  her,  instead  of  at  her,  to  make 
long  trips  to  town  and  to  talk  wistfully 
of  New  England.  I  at  once  suspected 
that  abominable?,  Major  woman,  and 
sure  enough,  one^day  I  came  across 
two  empty  perfumed  envelopes,  of  re- 
cent date.  I  took  to  watching  the 
mails,  but  Poppy  was  up  to  that,  too, 
so  it  soon  came  to  be  a  race  as  to  which 
one  should  get  to  the  gate  first  when 
the  R.  F.  D.  man  came.  And  the  let- 
ters came  rolling  in,  until  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  nervous  prostration,  es- 
pecially when  he  began  to  deliver  all 
sorts  of  "  love  aad  kind  messages"  from 
her  to  me..  That  was  too  much. 

"I  don't  want  her  love  and  kind 
messages!"  I  burst  out  at  last.  "I 
never  could  endure  Mrs.  Major  and  you 
know   it!" 

"Roberta!"  cried  Poppy,  scandalized. 
"I'm  ashamed  of  you!  Marcella  Major 
thinks  the  world  of  you.  And  she  is 
the  link  that  binds  us  to  good  old  Con- 
necticut." 

He  looked  off  toward  the  eastern 
moimtains  with  a  dreamy,  sentimental 
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smile  that  simply  drove  me  wild.  I 
never  supposed  I  should  live  to  grind 
my  teeth  at  the  name  of  "good  old 
Connecticut."  I  dashed  out  of  the 
house,  making  straight  for  the  corral, 
and,  finding  Jean  gone,  saddled  Thistle- 
down  m)rself,  and  started  off  down 
the  road  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt.  I 
had  an  ungodly  impulse  to  ride — 
ride — ride — fast  and  furiously — I  didn't 
care  where.  Fording  the  South  Fork 
at  the  first  bend  in  the  road,  I  turned 
up  the  ravine,  plunged  into  the  South 
Fork  trail  which  we  often  took  to  the 
cattle  country,  and  pushed  over  the 
rolling  slopes  to  the  higher  table-lands, 
too  much  absorbed  in  my  troubles 
even  to  notice  that  the  supper  hour 
had  passed  and  the  sim  was  setting. 

I  fairly  clubbed  my  brains  for  an  ex- 
planation of  that  smile  of  Poppy's — 
I  could  have  killed  him  for  it! — ^those 
sickly  raptures  over  New  England  in 
the  face  of  his  devotion  of  Miss  Wes- 
siter.  Could  he  be  losing  his  mind? 
Or,  could  it  be  said  that  Poppy  was 
coquetting  with  the  problem  of  "which 
to  take?"  The  idea  was  so  utterly 
idiotic  that  I  threw  it  overboard  at 
once  and  jerked  erect  in  my  saddle, 
looking  around  dazedly. 

I  was  high  above  the  sage-brush 
area  of  the  foot-hills  in  the  region  of 
the  'parks/'  or  wide  grassy  plateaus 
extending  to  the  top  of  the  range  and 
bordered  with  pine  woods  reaching  up 
from  below.  I  knew  the  place  as  the 
latest  grazing  ground  of  the  Wessiter 
herd;  but  where  were  the  cattle? 

There  was  a  moon  rising  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  upland  country 
was  so  clearly  lighted  that  I  could  make 
out  a  mass  of  moving  things  emerging 
from  a  shallow  coulee  off  toward  the 
southwest.  The  herd,  of  course,  but 
why  were  they  going  so  fast  and  silently 
without  the  tinkle  of  bells?  Close  be- 
hind them,  two  men  rode  out  of  the 
coulee,  distinctly  outlined,  even  to  their 
long  whips.  Wondering,  I  pushed  for- 
wanl,  to  keep  them  in  sight,  till  a  third 
horseman,  evidently  the  rear  guard, 
bobbed  up  not  fifty  yards  ahead  of 
me.    It  was  Jean  Michelet. 

Then  suddenly  I  understood.  Fetch- 
ing Thistledown  a  tremendous  kick 
in  the  ribs,  I  headed  him  straight  for 


the  pine  border  ahead,  where  I  knew 
a  half-broken  trail  led  down  the  ridge 
to  the  coulee  behind  the  Wessiter  house. 
I  could  hear  Jean  shouting  first  at  the 
men  and  then  at  me.  I  could  hear 
the  pounding  of  his  horse's  hoofs  behind 
me.  Once  1  looked  back.  There  was 
something  diabolical  about  the  way 
he  was  gaining  upon  me.  A  shot 
whizzed  past.  My  throat  was  paralyzed; 
my  heart  was  flopping  about  like  a  fish 
out  of  water,  so  I  could  scarcely  breathe. 
I  could  only  flatten  myself  out  on 
Thistledown's!  neck  and  dig  him  with 
my  heels.  At  the  third  shot,  I  felt 
a  convulsive  shudder  beneath  me  and 
the  pony  lurched  forward  to  his  knees. 
I  land^  against  a  boulder,  partly 
stunned,  but  was  up  almost  immediate- 
ly, ducking  and  dodging  my  way 
steadily  toward  the  mouth  of  the  tndl 
among  the  pines.  Before  I  could  reach 
it,  a  horse  came  plunging  out  of  its 
shadows  into  the  moonlight,  bearing 
a  rider,  swift  and  strong  and  terrible— 
to  my  excited  brain  an  avenging 
angel,  with  a  gleam  of  steel  in  her  right 
hand.  Riding  straight  at  Jean  Michelet, 
who  had  dismounted  and  was  making 
for  me,  she  covered  him  with  the  barrel 
of  the  pistol. 

"There's  really  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  blow  out  your  brwns,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  you'd  use  to  a  dog.  "Get 
that  gun  out  of  sight  quick,  or  I'll  do 
it." 

Crouching  in  the  grass,  I  saw  them 
watching  each  other  like  two  cats, 
each  waiting  for  the  other's  first  move. 
Once  he  tried  to  raise  his  right  hand, 
but  a  movement  of  her  barrel  checked 
his.  He  began  to  back  away  crouch- 
ingly,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  her 
face. 

"Take  yourself  off!"  Her  voice  cut 
like  a  whip-lash.  "D'ye  hear?  And 
don't  you  turn  aroimd  here  again." 

Still  retreating  with  that  snaky  look, 
he  wriggled  into  his  saddle  and  galloped 
away,  disappearing  in  the  direction  of 
the   herd    had   taken. 

"The  cattle  I"  I  wailed,  pointing  after 
him.     'They're  driving  off  the  cattle!" 

"Never  mind  the  cattle!"  She  flimg 
herself  from  her  horse.  "  Are  you  badly 
hurt?  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could— 
but   he'd   turned   all  the   hoimi   loose 
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across  the  river — I  found  Blinn  by  the 
Fork.  There,  there,  dear  heart,  don't 
cry.    It's  all  right  now!" 

She  rocked  me  to  and  fro,  tr3ring  to 
quiet  me,  for  I'd  gone  all  to  pieces  and 
was  clinging  to  her  hysterically,  pouring 
out  wild,  remorseful  confessions  and 
crazy  pleas  for  forgiveness.  Somehow, 
she  got  me  home,  put  me  to  bed,  rubbed 
me  with  liniments — ^for  I  was  one  big 
black  and  blue  spot  from  head  to  foot 
— and  dosed  me  with  nerve-soothing 
things   until    I   fell    asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  I  could  hear  Poppy's 
voice  in  the  next  room  saying  some- 
thing about  a  "deputy  sheriff"  and 
an  "all-night  chase."  He  soon  tiptoed 
in  to  where  I  lay  and  laid  his  cheek 
to  mine,  tremously,  without  a  word. 
I  began  to  sob  helplessly  and  putting 
up  my  arms,  clasped  him  close.  I 
never  felt  so  much  like  a  criminal  in 
my  life.  Then  the  old  fierce  jealousy 
rose  in  me  stronger  than  ever.  He 
was  mine — ^mine!  Death  and  defiance 
to  Mrs.  Major  I — but  what  about  Hope 
Wessiter?    I   was   miserably   at   sea. 

From  that  night  my  troubles  multi- 
plied, for  as  I  lay  there,  the  next  day  or 
two,  I  couldn't  help  seeing  that  there 
was  something  between  Poppy  and 
Mrs.  Major.  He  talked  of  her  contin- 
ually when  Mrs.  Wessiter  wasn't  around; 
and  I  foimd  myself  silently  backing 
Hop>e  Wessiter  against  her, — I  just 
simply  couldn't  help  it!  Never  was 
a  girl  placed  in  a  more  intolerable 
position! 

One  day  she  hurried  into  my  room, 
flourishing  one  of  those  odiously  scented 
letters  and  crying,  "Good  news,  Bobby! 
Mrs.  Major's  on  her  way  to  the  coast 
and  will  stop  off  a  few  days  with  us. 
I  shall  go  to  town  Wednesday  morning 
and  bring  her  back.  So  prepare  to 
entertain  your  best,  Bobby,  for  I  have 
special  reasons  for  wishing  her  treated 
well." 

Then  he  bolted,  leaving  me  stupi- 
fied,  overwhelmed.  Finally,  in  despair, 
I  determined  to  have  it  out  with  him 
at  any  cost,  but  he  was  too  cunning  to 
give  me  the  chance.  Besides,  Miss 
Wessiter's  brother  had  come  home  to 
help  her  catch  the  cattle  thieves  and 
I  just  couldn't  drag  the  two  men  apart, 
they  were  so  busy  talking  of  "alibis," 


"indictments"  and  things.  For  it 
seemed  that  two  of  the  thieves  had 
been  caught,  while  Jean  Michelet  had 
disappeared  without  leaving  the  slight- 
est tract  behind.  But  what  did  I 
care  about  it?  The  only  thief  that 
really  concerned  me  was  of  my  own 
sex. 

After  working  half  the  day  to  comer 
Poppy>  I  gave  it  up  and  let  Miss  Wes- 
siter read  me  to  sleep  in  the  hammock 
on  the  front  porch.  She  had  a  thank- 
less task  of  it  that  afternoon.  My 
thoughts  wandered  and  my  eyes  wand- 
ered— down  the  road  toward  the  town, 
up  the  trail  of  the  coulee,  and  here 
they  stopped,  arrested  by  a  curious 
sight.  Something  was  coming  down 
the  trail — some  crouching  thing  that 
clung  to  the  shadows  of  the  quaking- 
aspens,  more  like  a  beast  than  a  human. 
Then  I  saw  a  glittering  thing  in  its 
hand.    I  tried  to  shout. 

'What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Miss 
Wessiter,  from  the  railing  where  she 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  trail. 

My  scream  rang  out  with  the  report. 
A  spasm  of  wonder  crossed  her  face, 
she  put  out  her  arms  gropingly  and 
toppled  over  into  my  arms.  I  simply 
let  myself  loose  and  roared  until  the 
whole  house  came  running;  then  I 
pointed  to  the  two  men  up  the  trail 
where  Jean  Michelet  had  disappeared. 
I  must  say  that  Poppy  behaved  like 
a  real  hero.  He  stopped  long  enough 
to  see  that  she  wasn't  killed  and  to 
phone  to  town  for  a  doctor,  then  grabbed 
a  gun  and  tore  up  the  trail  after  Mr. 
Wessiter. 

In  a  short  time,  he  was  back,  to  send 
in  the  alarm  to  a  nearby  deputy  sheriff 
and  drum  up  a  posse  from  among  the 
ranches  down  canyon,  as  well  as  to  stop 
a  few  minutes  and  help  Mrs.  Wessiter 
and  me,  as  we  worked  over  Hope.  I 
never  saw  him  so  badly  upset  as  he  was 
that  evening  while  we  were  waiting 
outside  the  sick-room  for  the  doctor's 
verdict.  Refusing  even  the  scant  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  there  were  blood- 
hounds on  the  trail  of  Jean  Michelet 
who  would  undoubtedly  be  a  prisoner 
by  morning,  he  paced  the  floor  Uke  a 
caged  animal,  h^ard  as  he  was  the 
day  the  doctors  ordered  me  West, 
saying  over  and   over,  "I  might  have 
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known  he'd  come  back — vicious  brute! 
She  made  him  cringe,  and  this  was  his 
revenge!  On  yoiu:  account,  Roberta! 
And  if  she  dies — " 

"If  she  dies,"  I  repeated  abjectedly, 
"then  I  suppose  you  won't  go  to  town 
Wednesday  to  see  Mrs.  Major?" 

"Hang    Mrs.    Major!" 

"Yes,  hang  her,  draw  and  quarter 
her,"  I  was  getting  excited  and  tearful, 
"but  don't  marry  her!  Oh  Poppy, 
would  it  do  any  good  if  I  should  with- 
draw all  opposition  to  Miss  Wessiter?" 

He  stopped  short  and  gave  me  the 
queerest  look. 

"Bobby!"  he  cried,  seizing  me  by  the 
shoulders,  "you're  a  brick!"  and  he 
was  all  ready  to  throw  bouquets,  when 
the  doctor  came  into  the  room;  and 
straightaway,  my  only  surviving  parent 
forgot  that  I  existed! 

One  glance  at  his  face,  while  he  was 
pelting  the  doctor  with  questions, 
cleared  up  all  my  doubts  about  his 
feelings  for  Miss  Wessiter.  And  when, 
after  the  doctor  had  gone,  he  returned 
to  me  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  a  thousand 
miles  away,  I  began  to  wonder  drearily 
what  would  ever  become  of  me. 

"Poppy,"  I  ventured,  "hadn't  you 
better  wire  Mrs.  Major  not  to  stop?" 

He  turned  with  a  start — a  convicted 
forger  couldn't  have  looked  guiltier — 
and  blurted  out,  "Why,  the  truth  is, 
Bobby,  I've — er — rather  misled  you 
about  Mrs.  Major.  She  isn't  coming 
this  way  at  all.  In  fact,  she's  headed 
for  the  coast  by  way  of  Denver,  with 
er —  every  intention  of  taking  to  her- 
self, a  second  Mr.  Major,  one  of  the 
natives   there,    I   believe." 

Bit  by  bit,  I  screwed  it  out  of  him; 
how  her  letters  had  all  been  business 
notes  about  some  investments  he  was 


managing  for  her,  and  how  he  had 
used  these  to  build  up  an  imaginary 
romance,  in  hopes  of  driving  me  to  th^ 
standard  of  Hope  Wessiter.  I  didn't 
dream  that  he  was  such  an  incorrigible, 
scheming  old  politician,  and  told  him 
so.  He  said  one  had  to  be,  living  with 
me.  That  made  me  sorer  than  ever. 
Then  the  funny  side  struck  me  and  I 
amused    myself    cross-examing    him. 

"Then  you  left  those  envelopes  aroimd 
on  purpose  for  me  to  find?" 

He  tried  to  crawl  out  of  it  by  pro- 
testing that  I  was  on  the  hunt  for  them 
and  would  have  found  them  anyway. 

"  Did  she  send  me  a  single  one  of  those 
sickly  messages  you  delivered?"  I 
pinned  him  down  hard. 

"  Why  not  all,  of  course,  Bobby ,but — " 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  her  for  a  new 
picture  instead  of  raking  up  that  freaky 
old  medallion  thing  taken  before  the 
flood?" 

"I  did,  but  she^keptj^forgetting  to 
send  one!" 

His  wriggles  were  just  beginning  to 
get  nice  and  interesting,  when  Mrs. 
Wessiter  called  him  from  the  other 
room,  to  his  great  relief. 

There  in  the  twilight,  I  spent  the 
loneliest  moments  of  my  life.  If  I 
could  have  worked  up  some  tears  or 
even  resurrected  the  old  hot  jealousy, 
it  would  have  been  a  comfort.  But 
that  empty  feeling  of  desolation! 

Soon  I  heard  my  name  called  softly 
from  the  sick-room.  As  I  slipped  in, 
he  was  kneeling  beside  her  bed.  Very 
white,  but  smiling,  she  held  out  her 
free  hand  to  me,  and  drew  me  down 
between    them. 

**  Our  little  girl!"  she  whispered. 

It  was  amazing  how  much  that  eased 
the  lonely  feeling! 
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'  V  California's  population  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  last  July  is  2,377,649. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was 
Census  and  the  1,485,053,  a  gain  of  60.1 
People  to  Come  per  cent  in  the  decade 
that  has  just  closed. 
This  is  the  greatest  percentage  of  gain 
shown  by  any  state  which  had  more  than 
1,000,000  population  in  1900. 

The  state  is  now  twelfth  in  population 
being  exceeded,  in  order,  by  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Georgia  and  New  Jersey. 

During  the  past  ten  years  California 
has  passed  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Iowa, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Minnesota,  Virginia  and  Mississippi. 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of  looking  into 
the  future  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  states  now  ahead  of  California 
be  maintained  from  1910  to  1920  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  increase  from  1900  to 
1910.  Ten  years  hence  would  then  see 
California  the  seventh  state  in  the  union. 
These  figures  are  instructive  and  inter- 
esting because  the  Valley  sections  of 
California,  particularly  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia are  only  beginning  to  have  their 
growth.    Let  us  prophesy. 

State  pop.  1910      rate  probable 

incr.        pop. 
'00    to    '10        1920 

New  York-- ..9,113,614    25.4     11,428,472 

Pennsylvania 7,665,111     21.6       9,320,775 

Illinois 5,638,591     16.9       6,591 ,51 1 

Ohio_ 4,767,121     14.7       5,467,888 

Texas 3,896,543    27.8       4,976,782 

Massachusetts 3,366,416    20.         4,039,699 

Missouri 3,293,335      6.         3,490,935 

Michigan 2,810,173     16.1       3,268,611 

Indiana- 2,700,876      7.3       2.898,040 

Georgia ...2.609,121     17.7        3,070,935 

New  Jersey- -.2,537,689    34.7       3,418,267 

California 2,377,549    60.1       3,806,456 

Thus  at  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
if  maintained  until  1920,  California  will 
go  ahead  of  Missouri,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Georgia  and  New  Jersey  and  rank  after 
Massachusetts  as  the  seventh  state. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  California 
should  not  so  rank.  Los  Angeles  city 
grew   from    102,000  to   319,000   in   the 


decade  just  closed;  Los  Angeles  county 
from  170,000  to  604,000  and  Los  Angeles' 
watch  word  is  "A  Million  in  1920." 
It  is  not  impossible,  considering  the 
coming  of  the  water  from  Owens  River, 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  and 
the   breaking   up   of   the   big   ranches. 

Speaking  of  California's  growth  gen- 
erally, there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  San  Francisco  bay  district,  al- 
though not  in  the  city  proper.  The 
Sacramento  Valley  has  not  grown  very 
fast,  simply  because  the  big  ranches 
still  exist.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley 
is  just  beginning  to  grow,  because  there 
the  big  ranch  properties  are  being  sub- 
divided. 

To  what  extent  this  tendency  of 
of  selling  the  land  to  small  holders 
operates  as  an  incentive  to  population 
let  us  examine  the  statistics. 

The  figures  for  the  southern  counties, 
including  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Inyo 
— ^the  latter  being  included  because  it 
is  geographically  and  commerically  a 
part  of  the  south,  are  as  follows. 

County  1910  1900 

Los  Angeles 504,131       170,298 

Orange 34,436         19,696 

San  Diego 61,665         36,090 

Riverside 34,696         17,897 

San  Bernardino    ..         56,706         27,929 

Imperial 13,591 

Ventura 18,347         14,367 

Santa  Barbara 27,738         18,934 

San  Luis  Obispo..-  19,383  16,737 
Inyo 6,974  4,377 


Total.. 


777,667       325,325 

32%  21% 

of  state  of  state 
Now  there  is  a  reason  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  some  of  the  counties  and  the 
relatively  small  growth  of  some  other 
counties.  Los  Angeles  has  grown  be- 
cause the  big  ranches  have  been  cut 
up  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  people 
for  land.  The  Baldwin  estate  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  subdivided.  The  Domin- 
guez  ranch  on  the  road  to  San  Pedro 
is    intact,    although    the    family    which 
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owns  it  is  getting  bigger  and  bigger 
and  that  counts  for  something  in  the 
direction  of  ultimate  subdivision. 

Ventura  county  has  grown  but  little. 
There  is  no  richer  county  in  all  Califor- 
nia than  this  same  county  of  Ventura, 
but  what  can  be  done  when  the  land  is 
practically  all  held  in  big  tracts  by 
land  owners  who  will  not  sell? 

Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  coun- 
ties are  a  striking  example  of  what  sub- 
division of  irrigable  land  will  do.  Much 
of  the  land  in  these  counties  is  desert 
yet  where  water  can  be  brought  to  the 
land,  immediately  there  gathers  a  large 
population.  San  Diego  owes  most  of 
its  growth  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
city  bearing  the  same  name.  There 
is  still  much  land  in  that  county  which 
can  be  brought  imder  water,  signifying 
more  people.  Imperial,  which  was  carv- 
ed out  of  San  Diego  since  the  census 
of   1900,   is  the   creation  of  irrigation. 

There  is  another  county  which  needs 
consideration — Orange.  Part  of  that 
county  is  closely  populated,  another  part 
of  the  highly  cultivable  land  is  included 
in  the  great  Irvine  ranch,  and  in  going 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  on  the 
Santa  Fe  the  most  superficial  observer 
can  tell  when  he  crosses  the  line  from 
the  small  holdings  into  the  Irvine  pro- 
perty. California  never  had  a  better 
illustration  of  the  foolishness  of  some  of 
its  laws  relating  to  taxation  than  in 
this  Irvine  property.  The  Irvine  assess- 
ment is  low  because  the  land  is  set  to 
barley  and  beans  and  hay..  Right 
alongside,  other  property  owners  who 
have  had  the  enterprise  and  the  energy 
to  plant  orchards,  are  taxed  for  their 
efforts.  No  question  exists  that  the 
Irvine  acres  are  about  as  good  as  Orange 
coimty  boasts,  but  absentee  ownership 
and  a  system  of  tenant  farming  cast  a 
blight  over  the  portion  of  this  county 
in  which  this  land  monopoly  exists. 
We  would  like  to  be  assessor  of  Orange 
county  for  about  six  or  eight  years 
and  we  would  guarantee  that  that 
land  would  be  taxed  for  what  it  is  worth 
and  the  farmers  of  the  adjoining  property 
would  not  be  taxed  for  their  enterprise. 
Nevertheless,  Orange  county  has  grown 
— but  not  in  the  Irvine  section. 

Santa  Barbara  has  also  suffered  from 
large    holdings.    San    Luis    Obispo    is 


too  far  north  to  be  considered  as  a  typical 
southern  county,  yet  it  is  generally 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  district  usu- 
ally designated  as  "Southern  Califor- 
nia." 


The  section  of  California  eonmionlj 
called  "Southern  California"  pays  forty 
per  cent  of  the  state 
Divide  the  taxes. 

State  University.       In  contains  a  trifle 
over  thirty  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  population. 

It  certainly  contains  more  high  school 
pupils  than  the  district  around  San 
Francisco,  and  about  forty  per  cent 
of  all  the  high  school  pupils  of  the  State. 

Southern  California  students  at  the 
University  of  California  include  just 
about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Paying  forty  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  this 
section  receives  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
benefits. 

Out  West,  monthly,  in  its  December 
issue  gave  many  and  cogent  reasons 
why  the  University  of  California  should 
be  divided — no,  not  divided,  exactly, 
but  why  a  new  University  should  be 
established  somewhere  in  Southern 
California. 

Since  that  time  the  Los  Angeles 
Investment  Company  has  come  forward 
with  the  offer  of  100  acres,  free,  as 
a  site  and  $100,000  bonus.  The  tract 
is  scarcely  large  enough.  The  University 
grounds  at  Berkeley  cover  about  2^ 
acres,  if  memory  serves,  and  this  tract 
of  land  is  none  too  large. 

The  matter  has  been  placed  forcibly 
before  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia by  Mark  Keppel,  J.  H.  Francis  and 
other  leading  educators.  The  Univer- 
sity authorities  are  going  before  the 
legislature  this  winter  with  a  call  for  an 
extraordinary  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
— of  which  Southern  California  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  approximately  $2,000,000 
for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  500  miles 
away. 

Southern  California  will  not  refuse  to 
spend  money  where  commensurate  ben- 
fits  will  accrue,  but  in  this  instance  we 
will  be  asked  to  pay  forty  per  cent  of 
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an  appropriation  for  a  sixteen  per  cent 
return. 

Statistics  are  not  ordinarily  interest- 
ing reading  but  here  is  the  situation  at 
Berkeley  and  in  the  affiliated  colleges: 

From 
To-     So.      per 
tal     Cal.   cent 

Total  Students *3860  618   16.0 

Graduate™ 425    68   16.0 

Undergraduate 2953  482    16.2 

Art  School 207      1       .4 

Hastings  Law  College^..:...  117      3     2.5 
Med.  Dept.  at  S.  F.  &  L.  A.    93    56   60.2 

Dental  CoUega^ 57      1      1.7 

College  of  Pharmacy. 72      7     9.7 

♦All   duplicates    eliminated. 

Summer  Courses 810  152   18.7 

As  far  as  the  San  Francisco  professional 
colleges  are  concerned,  they  might  as 
well  not  exist,  considering  benefits  re- 
turning. There  are  two  medical  colleges 
affiliated  with  the  State  University  one 
of  which  is  located  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
is  significant  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
from    Southern    California. 

This  proposition  must  be  approached 
with  dignity  and  in  order.  Mr.  Mark 
Keppel  in  addressing  the  Southern  Calif- 
ornia legislators  said: 

"Our  two  large  universities,  Leland 
Stanford,  jr.,  and  California,  are  crowd- 
ed to  their  limits  in  an  effort  to  care 
for  students  seeking  admission.  The 
state  university  needs  to  be  greatly 
enlarged,  if  it  is  to  give  admission  to 
an  increased  number  of  students. 

"The  secretary  of  that  institution, 
in  his  annual  report  just  issued,  de- 
clares that  the  state  university  needs 
$5,000,000  at  once,  properly  to  care 
for  its  present  student  body,  and  the 
student  body  that  will  seek  admission 
in  1911  and  in  1912.  The  secretary 
of  the  university  is  correct  in  declar- 
ing that  the  University  of  California 
must  be  greatly  enlarged  if  it  is  care 
for  the  army  of  high  school  pupils 
steadily  marching  toward  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  California.  We 
challenge  the  claim  that  the  needed 
$5,000,000  should  be  expended  at  Berke- 
ley. We  argue  that  a  university  of 
equal  rank  with  Stanford  and  California 
should  be  established  in  Southern  Calif- 


ornia, where  such  a  school  would  be  near 
to  the  great  body  of  our  high  school 
graduates,  who  now  must  travel  from 
300  to  630  miles  to  reach  the  state 
university. 

"The  distance  by  railroad  froih  Los 
Angeles  to  Berkeley  is  470  miles.  When 
students  are  few  in  number,  they  may 
be  sent  long  distances  to  a  central  school, 
but  when  students  become  numerous 
more  centers  of  education  are  necessary. 
Our  state  has  already  recognized  the 
logic  of  this  statement  by  establishing 
six  state  normal  schools. 

"There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in  cir- 
culation that  to  establish  several  state 
universities  in  one  state  would  be  an 
educational  crime.  Such  an  idea  comes 
to  California  from  small  states  whose 
educational  conditions  can  never  serve 
as  a  precedent  to  guide  California's 
action.  California  is  so  great  in  area, 
and  so  long  from  north  to  south,  that 
its   educational   conditions   are  unique. 

"If  California  were  placed  with  San 
Francisco  at  Boston,  and  with  its 
coast  line  paralleling  the  Atlantic 
coast  line  of  the  United  States,  Calif- 
ornia would  cover  13  states  wholly, 
or  in  part,  as  follows  :  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Beneath  its  domain  would 
be  found  nine  great  universities,  namely, 
Virginia,  Catholic,  Johns  Hopkins,  Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Yale  and  Harvard.  Those  nine  univer- 
sities are  not  able  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  a  territory  no  larger  than 
California  and  are  supported  in  their 
work  by  more  than  100  smaller  uni- 
versities,  colleges   and   normal   schools. 

"If  a  circle  were  described,  with 
Chicago  as  a  center  and  with  the  rail- 
road distance  from  Los  Angeles  to  Ber- 
keley as  a  radius,  that  circle  would  wholly 
encompass  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  besides,  en- 
compassing portions  of  11  other  states 
and  a  part  of  Canada.  In  the  seven  states 
wholly  within  the  circle  there  are  seven 
great  universities,  namely:  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Chicago.  Seconding  these  seven 
great  universities  are  nearly  100  smaller 
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universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

''The  foregoing  illustrations  empha- 
size the  immensity  of  California,  a  state 
with  an  area  of  158,360  square  miles, 
and  emphasize  equally  the  fact  that 
portions  of  our  country  not  larger  than 
California,  and  portions  where  distances 
are  not  greater  than  in  California,  re- 
quire and  are  served  by  many  great 
universities. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
great  centers  of  population  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  adjacent  to  San  Francisco, 
the  other  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  San  Francisco  portion,  embrac- 
ing 10  counties,  with  approximately 
1,000,000  people,  with  1340  high  school 
graduates  in  1910,  is  served  by  two 
great  universities  less  than  100  miles 
away  from  the  home  of  any  pupil  re- 
siding in  those  10  counties. 

"The  territory  adjacent  to  Los  An- 
geles, embracing  eight  counties  with  a 
population  of  751,000,  with  1698  high 
school  graduates  in  1910,  is  served  by 
the  same  universities  as  is  the  San 
Francisco  group  of  counties,  but  its 
pupils  nearest  to  the  universities  are 
more  than  300  miles  away  and  its 
pupils  farthest  away  are  more  than 
600  miles  away,  and  the  average  dis- 
tance of  all  its  pupils  is  more  than 
400  miles.  The  1698  high  school 
graduates  of  Southern  California  in 
1910  is  the  largest  body  of  high  school 
graduates  in  America  compelled  to 
travel  even  300  miles  to  reach  a  state 
imiversity. 

"The  distance  from  the  South  to 
Berkeley  is  prohibitive  upon  the  great 
body  of  our  high  school  graduates. 
Less  than  200  of  our  1698  high  school 
graduates  in  1910  entered  the  state 
university  at  Berkeley  this  year. 
What  became  of  the  others?  Some 
went  to  Stanford,  some  to  normal 
schools,  some  to  private  schools,  and 
hundreds  dropped  out  because  they 
were  too  poor  to  pay  the  excessive 
cost  due  to  traveling  expenses  and 
incidental  expenses  which  would  not 
exist  if  the  University  were  near  to 
the  homes  of  its  pupils. 

"These  same  high  school  graduates 
are  shut  uut  from  our  local  higher 
institutions  of  leamiDg  because  those 
.nststutions  must  charge  heavy  tuition 


"These  jF  excluded  children  come 
from  homes  poor  in  money,  but  rich 
in  character.  The  compulsory  ex- 
clusion of  these  children  is  a  great 
wrong  to  them,  is  a  menace  to  the 
state  and  a  crime  against  posterity. 

"California  is  growing  rapidly, 
Southern  California  is  growing  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  remainder  of 
the  state,  and  its  needs  for  adequate 
university  facilities  will  increase  even 
faster  in  the  next  ten  years  than  it 
has  in  the  past. 

"The  growth  of  high  schools  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  last  ten  years  is  the  most 
marvelous  part  of  our  educational 
development.  In  1901,  12,167  children 
were  enrolled  in  California's  high  schoob 
while  in   1910,  39,115  were  enrolled. 

"In  1901  there  were  1562  high  school 
graduates,  and  in  1910  there  were 
4267. 

"From  1900  to  1910  the  enrollment 
in  the  high  schools  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia rose  from  3167  to  16,042  children. 

"In  1910,  4247  children  graduated 
from  California's  high  schools.  Of 
that  number  1698  graudated  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  eight  counties  of 
Southern  California,  and  2547  grad- 
uated from  the  other  50  counties  of 
California. 

"A  careful  investigation  of  the  in- 
crease in  high  school  enrollment  and 
in  high  school  graduates  for  the  past 
10  years  shows  a  reasonably  regular 
ratio  of  increase.  The  ratio  both  for 
enrollment  and  for  graduates  is  a  trifle 
more  than  11  per  cent  per  year  on  the 
preceding  year's  totals. 

"Every  sign  and  every  reason  in- 
dicates that  the  growth  of  California 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease  or 
cease  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  higher 
education  of  our  high  school  gradu- 
ates will  therefore  become  more  and 
more  a  problem. 

"This  is  not  a  matter  for  next  year. 
The  problem  is  here  now,  and  it  will 
increase  enormously  from  year  to  year. 

"Beyond  all  question  the  state  must 
and  will  furnish  additional  university 
facilities  for  its  high  school  gradu- 
ates. The  vital  question  then  is  this  : 
Where  will  those  facilities  be  lo- 
cated?       Will     they    be    located    at 
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Berkeley,  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of 
our  40  per  cent  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uates of  the  state,  or  will  they  be  located 
in  Southern  California,  thus  relieving 
the  overcrowding  at  Berkeley,  and  af- 
fording the  same  fair  and  just  chance 
to  our  children  as  is  now  afforded  to 
those  around  the  bay? 

''In  any  case,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  pay  more  than  a  third  of  the  cost 
of  all  that  is  done  for  university  edu- 
cation in  California.  If  a  university 
be  established  in  the  south  we  shall 
receive  our  fair  share  of  return  for 
our  payments;  but  if  it  be  at  Berkeley 
we  shall  suffer  ever  more  than  we  do 
now." 


"Conservation"  is  one  of  those  words 
which  has  been  and  is  being  fearfully 
abused  by  the  pre- 
Westem  Resources  sent  generation 
for  Eastern  Pockets,  reformers,  statesmen 
and  schemers.  It 
sounds  good.  "Conservation"  is  taken 
to  mean  that  if  followed,  somebody  is 
going  to  save  something  and  everybody 
will  be  benefitted.  The  word  has  been 
adopted  as  the  battle  cry  of  the  Pinchot 
element  in  the  United  States.  That 
being  true,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine 
how  Gifford  Pinchot  came  to  employ 
the  term  and  what  was  his  original  object; 
what  to-day  are  the  real  objects  of  the 
men  who  are  following  him. 

Gifford  Pinchot  was  the  originator 
of  the  plan  to  re-forest  the  southern 
Appalachian  region.  It  was,  and  still 
is,  a  good  idea.  Pinchot's  plan  was  to 
have  the  United  States  government 
set  the  wheels  in  motion  by  a  liberal 
appropriation.  That,  too,  was  and  is 
a  good  plan.  Any  government  that  could 
afford  to  build  the  National  road  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland  to  Vandalia, 
Illinois,  that  can  afford  to  build  the  Pana- 
ma canal  at  a  yet  uncounted  cost,  that 
can  spend  millions  every  year  in  river 
improvements  that  benefit  mighty  few 
people,  and  harbor  improvements  that 
are  invaluable,  could  and  can  afford  to 
undertake  the  re-forestation  of  the 
souther    Appalachians. 

Speaker  Cannon  scotched  that  plan. 
He  would  not  let  the  appropriation  go 
through. 

Then  Gifford  Pinchot  set  about  other 


methods  for  raising  the  money.  He 
conceived  the  notion  that  the  govern- 
ment's property  in  the  west  should  be 
utilized  as  a  source  of  the  funds  with 
which  to  start  and  care  for  these  forests. 
In  other  words,  the  landowners  of  the 
southern  Applachians,  having  robbed 
the  forests  of  their  wealth,  were  to  have 
the  re-foresting  done  at  the  expense  of 
another   section   of   the   country. 

Since  then  the  whole  question  has  taken 
on  different  forms  to  suit  different  states 
and  conditions.  But  the  Pinchot  ele- 
ment desires  that  the  resources  of  the 
west  shall  be  gathered  in  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  entire  country 
— that  is  the  basic  principle  animating 
all  this  talk  about  "conservation"  com- 
ing from  that  source.  The  north,  the 
east  and  the  south,  having  squandered 
their  own  natural  resources,  would  share 
in   those  of  the  west. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  a  recent  eastern 
conference  put  the  situation  in  easily 
imderstandable  terms,  something  in  this 
manner: 

Suppose  that  a  father  had  four  sons, 
and  apportioned  to  each  a  reasonable 
amount  of  property.  Suppose  that  three 
of  these  sons  should  waste  their  property. 
Then  the  younger  son's  portion  event- 
ually becomes  of  value.  Suppose  that 
the  three  older  sons  should  unite  and 
demand  from  the  father  that  he  set 
aside  the  youngest  son's  share  for  the 
benefit  of  all  four.  That  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  so-called  "conservationists" 
of  the  Pinchot  school.  Extend  the 
analogy  by  making  the  father  the  United 
States  government  and  the  three  sons 
the  north,  the  east  and  the  south,  and 
the  youngest  son  the  west,  and  you  have 
what  the  Pinchotists  are  tr3ring  to  do 
in  the  United  States  to-day. 

That  tells  the  story  better  than  it 
can  be  told  in  any  other  matter.  The 
story  is  as  trite  and  as  applicable  in  its 
way  as  is  Lessing's  Story  of  the  Three 
Rings,  told  in  his  immortal  "  Nathan  der 
Weise,"  a  story  that  loses  none  of  its 
force  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  stealing 
from   Boccaccio. 

The  west  is  as  much  in  favor  of  real 
conservation  as  any  other  section — 
more  so,  in  fact,  because  in  the  con- 
servation of  its  water  power  lies  the 
hope  of  future  generations  both  for  power 
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license.  On  this  point  however,  there 
is  the  best  evidence  that  prohibitory 
laws  can  be  enforced  only  where  there 
is  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  their 
favor;  but  this  is  not  at  this  time  the 
issue. 

At  the  present  time,  it  may  be  said 
that  practically  all  of  Southern  California 
outside  of  the  incorporated  cities  and 
towns,  is  "no  license."  Many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  are  also  included  in 
this  list  of  dry  districts,  the  success  of 
the  prohibitory  laws  being  dependent 
upon  local  conditions  and  sentiment. 

The  counties  which  are  "dry"  outside 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  include  Imperial 
and  its  towns,  Riverside,  Orange,  San 
Diego  and  Ventura.  Los  Angeles  is 
pretty  well  "dry,"  and  so  are  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Bernardino.  Inyo, 
as  a  county,  went  into  the  "dry"  colunm 
about  a  year  ago. 

North  of  the  Tehachipi  pass,  Sutter 
coimty  has  been  "dry"  for  ten  years 
but  in  the  incorporated  town  of  Yuba  City 
in  that  county  one  hotel  bar  is  allowed. 
Modoc  and  Plumas,  both  mountain 
counties,  have  abolished  the  saloon. 
Kings  county  is  "dry"  except  in  the 
incorporated  cities  and  towns.  Tulare 
county  has  but  two  saloons  outside  of 
of  the  city  of  Visalia.  The  "no 
license"  territory  in  the  counties  of  Mer- 
ced, San  Joaquin,  Lake,  Colusa,  Yolo 
and    Mendocino    is    very    extensive. 

Turning  now  to  incorporated  places, 
prior  to  1900  these  cities  were  "dry:" 
Northern  California — Berkeley  (by 
state  law),  Loyalton,  Pacific  Grove, 
Palo  Alto  and  Coming.  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia— Alhambra,  Claremont,  Comp- 
•ton,  Covina,  Escondido,  Glendale,  Holly- 
wood, Long  Beach,  Lordsburg,  Monrovia, 
Ontario,  Orange,  Pasadena  (has  hotel 
licenses),  Pomona,  Redlands,  River- 
side (has  hotel  license),  Sierra  Madre, 
South  Pasadena  and  Whittier. 

From  1901  to  1904  these  places  were 
added  to  the  "dry"  list:  Northern 
California — Coming,  Ma)rfield,  Menlo 
Park,  Morgan  Hill,  Potter  Valley  and 
Selma.  Southem  California — Brawley, 
Calexico,  El  Centro,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Huntington  Park,  Holtville,  Imperial, 
Ocean  Park,  Oceanside,  Santa  Ana, 
Santa    Paula    and    Sawtelle. 

From  1905  to  1908  the  list  was  still 


further  increased  as  follows:  Northern 
California — Boulder  Creek,  Dinuba,  East 
San  Jose,  Kingsburg,  Los  Gatos  (has 
hotel  license),  Vacaville,  Tulare,  Win- 
ters. Southem  California — Azusa,  Coro- 
na, Elsinore,  FuUerton,  National  City 
San  Buenaventura  and  San  Jacinto. 

In  1909  and  1910  the  list  was  swelled 
as  follows:  Northem  California — Bishop, 
Fowler,  Lindsay,  Porterville,  and  Tur- 
lock.  Southem  California — Colton, 
Lompoc  and  Uplands. 

The  country  saloon,  we  think,  is 
about  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Southem 
California.  There  are  a  few  cities  in 
this  section  of  the  state  where  saloons 
exist,  but  this  is  usually  due  to  some 
local  condition  as  at  Anaheim.  The 
settled  policy  of  Los  Angeles  city  is  for 
two  hundred  saloons,  and  no  more, 
which  at  the  present  population  gives 
the  city  one  saloon  to  every  1905  people, 
or  stated  otherwise  one  saloon  to  every 
500  men.  Los  Angeles  city  has  likewise 
adopted  the  policy  of  strict  regulation. 
The  interpretation  of  this  term  is  what 
causes  most  of  the  struggles  which  go 
on  between  the  liquor  trade  and  the 
city  administration. 

The  casual  reader  must  not  think, 
however,  that  the  elimination  of  the 
saloon  in  Southem  California  has  meant 
the  elimination  of  drinking  habits;  the 
no-saloon  policy  has  chiefly  resulted  in 
reducing  the  chances  of  the  poorer 
people  and  the  roving  element  to  pro- 
cure intoxicants.  It  is  not  overstretch- 
ing the  tmth  to  state  that  nowhere  in 
this  section  of  California  is  it  impossible 
to  obtain  alcoholic  liquors,  usually  the 
higher  intoxicants  like  whiskey  and  bran- 
dy and  to  the  exclusion  of  beer  and  wine. 
The  quantity  of  liquor  which  is  shipped 
out  of  Los  Angeles  to  families  in  the  no- 
saloon  districts,  passes  belief.  It  is 
enormous.  There  are  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred business  houses  in  Los  Angeles 
catering  more  or  less  to  the  smaller  buyers 
all  over  Southem  California.  Most  of 
these  concerns  are  what  are  known  in 
local  parlance  as"  bottle  houses''  although 
it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  largest 
grocery  houses  in  the  west,  transacts 
Ukewise  the  largest  wholesale  liquor 
business  in  Southem  California,  and 
one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the 
entire  west,  largely  on  account  of  con- 
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prisoners  become. 

The  penitentiary  at  San  Quentin  is 
a  standing  disgrace  to  the  state  which 
maintains  it.  When  a  man  is  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  the  theory  is  that  he 
is  going  to  be  reformed,  not  brutalized. 
It  is  presimied  that  he  is  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  a  useful  member 
of  society.  Instead  California  sets  this 
man  to  work  in  an  imhealthy  and  un- 
sanitary jute  mill.  He  is  taught  to  do 
work  which  is  done  nowhere  in  the  state 
or  on  the  coast — the  manufacture  of 
jute  bags.  When  he  has  served  his  time, 
whether  long  or  short,  he  is  less  able  to 
support  himself,  less  able  to  get  a  grip 
on  the  world's  life,  than  when  he  went  in. 
The  state  has  brutalized  him  still  further 
by  the  practices  in  vogue  at  the  peni- 
tentiary. Most  of  the  men  who  go  to 
San  Quentin  are  "first  termers"  and  are 
not  beyond  help  or  reclamation.  The 
state  of  California  by  its  barbarous 
methods,  makes  the  task  of  bringing 
out  what  is  good  in  the  convict,  all  the 
more  diflScult. 

And  wherein  does  the  state  benefit 
materially,  if  at  all,  at  the  cost  of  seared 
and  broken  lives?  Not  one  penny's 
worth.  It  hardens  the  men  whom  it 
should  attempt  to  save,  and  it  has  lost 
money  in  dollars  and  cents,  which  is 
the  only  yardstick  with  which  some 
men  ever  learn  to  measure  their  fellows. 

The  jute  mill  was  operated,  at  last 
accounts,  at  a  loss  of  $3616.18  in  one  year, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  subsistence 
accoimt  of  the  prisoners,  amounting 
to  $218,204.60  more.  That  is  more 
than  $220,000  in  one  year,  the  sole 
product  being  jute  bags  and  several 
thousand  embittered  and  hardened  men. 
Neither  is  there  any  expectation  that 
the  monetary  loss  can  be  appreciably 
diminished,  because  the  only  competi- 
tition  which  the  San  Quentin  mill  has 
is  competition  of  the  most  effective  sort- 
It  is  with  the  jute  mills  of  Calcutta, 
India,  the  average  wages  in  which  are 
about  16  cents  a  day,  the  operative 
feeding  himself.  The  cost  of  feeding 
the  prisoners  at  San  Quentin  is  32.3 
cents  per  day,  so  that  the  Indian  jute 
mill  owner  has  an  advantage  which  can 
never  be  destroyed. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  comes 
forwiurd  with  a  proposition  to  re-open 


the  old  furniture  factory  at  the  prison, 
closed  several  years  ago  at  the  demand  of 
labor  agitators.  It  will  not  be  done. 
The  board  also  repeats  its  request  that 
the  prisoners  be  employed  in  manufact- 
turing  for  other  state  institutions; 
neither  will  this  be  done,  for  the  reason 
already  stated — ^the  contractors  and  the 
labor  organizations   will   not   permit. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  worth  while  for 
the  state  authorities  to  investigate  the 
propriety  of  employing  the  convicts  on 
the  state  roads,  bonds  for  which  were 
authorized  by  the  people  at  the  last 
state  election,  but  we  fear  that  this, 
too,  will  raise  such  a  terrible  hub-bub 
that  nothing  will  be  done. 


Considering  that  the  program  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Meyer  Lissner  and  Mr.  E. 
T.  Earl  for  the 
Local  Option,  Legislature 

Program  and  Progress  to  follow  includes 
the  enactment  of 
a  county  local  option  law,  the  situation 
of  various  mimicipalities  and  counties 
with  reference  to  the  liquor  trade  be- 
comes of  interest.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Bristol  has  prepared  for 
the  State  Board  of  Health  a  statement 
regarding  the  progress  of  local  option 
throughout  CaUfomia.  It  is  significant 
that  within  the  past  five  or  six  years 
the  movement  towird  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  has  gone  apace  in  the  north- 
em  section  of  the  state  with  more  rapidity, 
if  an)rthing,  than  in  the  south.  Particu- 
larly has  this  been  true  in  regard  to  the 
counties    of    the    San    Joaquin    valley. 

According  to  a  letter  received  a  short 
time  ago  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Gandier,  who 
with  Dr.  E.  S.  Chapman  manages  the 
affairs  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in 
Southern  California,  it  is  not  proposed 
by  the  Lissner-Earl  combination  at  this 
time  to  go  farther  than  to  enact  a  law 
making  it  mandatory  on  boards  of 
supervisors  to  call  elections  on  "license" 
or  "no  license"  or  else  to  place  the  ques- 
tion before  the  electors  of  each  precinct 
at  any  general  election.  Naturally  this 
is  expected  to  be  the  opening  wedge 
for  further  legislation,  for  Mr.  Gandier 
assures  us  that  he  has  ample  arguments 
to  favor  the  enactment  of  county  pro- 
hibitory laws,  even  if  incorporated  cities 
with  the   county   prefer   and   vote  for 
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that  perhaps  the  practitioners  assisted 
in  the  cure  by  giving  the  patient  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  But  the  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  Science  usually  forget  that 
Nature  is  a  great  self-curer  of  disease. 
The  large  majority  of  people  stricken 
with  such  diseases  as  typhoid  and 
diphtheria,  and  small  pox,  and  pneumonia 
and  the  like,  recover  through  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  body  to  resist  disease 
and  drive  it  out.  It  is  always  well 
to  remember  that  most  of  us  who  have 
pa^ed  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty  five 
years  have  had  some  form  of  tu- 
berculosis, which  has  been  cured  with- 
out the  intervention  of  ph)rsician  or 
practitioner.  It  may  be  that  the  medical 
side  of  the  Christian  Science  faith  has 
not  reached  the  stage  enabling  it  to 
cope  with  the  anti-toxin  treatment  of 
the  medical  profession  in  cases  of  diph- 
theria. In  typhoid  we  would  prefer  to 
see  the  temperature  kept  down  rather 
than  to  accept  the  ministrations  of  any 
Science  practitioner.  We  prefer  the  em- 
ployment of  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
of  small  pox,  rather  than  the  employ- 
ment of  a  practitioner  in  a  case  of  con- 
fluent small  pox.  And  we  are  skeptical  of 
the  power  of  Science  to  cure  cancer — 
not  an  ulcer,  mind  you,  which  any  quack 
will  call  "cancer" — or  to  cure  leprosy. 
Stated  otherwise  and  brought  to  the 
latest  analysis,  the  achievements  of 
Christian  Science  from  a  medical  stand- 
point, appear  to  us  to  be  limited  to 
placing  the  mind  of  the  victim  of  disease 
in  such  a  frame  that  Nature  is  assisted 
in  making  a  cure,  where  a  cure  is  possible. 
That  counts  for  more  than  most  of  us 
will  admit.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  we  can  put  any  man  in  ill  health 
in  the  course  of  half  a  day  by  sending 
ten  or  fifteen  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances to  him  and  each  of  them  telling 
him  how  badly  he  looks;  "conversely, 
why  is  it  not  possible  to  make  the  sick — 
the  mentally  and  to  some  extent  physical- 
ly sick — well,  by  telling  them  that  their 
ailments   are  all   as  nothing? 

Another  direct  benefit  which  has  come 
from  the  teachings  of  Mrs.  EMdy  is  that 
the  doctors  themselves  are  using  less 
drugs  and  more  "suggestion"  in  their 
practice.  Not  being  prejudiced  against 
the  doctors,  we  must  allow  that  this  is 


in    itself    a    Wonderful    achievement. 

Measured,  by  the  standard  of  achieve- 
ments, Mrs.  Eddy  was  a  great  woman, 
a  very  great  woman.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  she  invented  the  general  scheme 
of  the  faith,  or  whether  she  appropriated 
it  from  Quimby,  who  went  before.  She 
took  a  new  idea,  galvanised  it  into  life, 
organized  it,  spread  it  throughout  the 
land  and  thence  throughout  the  worid, 
and  gathered  to  herself  a  following  of 
people  whose  intelligence  and  worth 
cannot  be  questioned.  She  came  upon 
the  religious,  or  theological,  world  at 
a  time  that  there  was  a  rising  tide  of 
soul  hunger  among  most  of  the  protestant 
sects.  She  had  her  personal  peculiari- 
ties— ^who  has  not? — and  her  theories 
about  malicious  animal  magnetism,  and 
mesmerism,  and  her  notions  of  mental 
poison  cannot  be  counted  against  her 
real  innate  greatness  as  a  religious 
reformer,  any  more  than  can  Napoleon's 
fear  of  a  mouse  be  quoted  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  coward.  Had  she  possessed 
no  failings,  she  would  have  been  divine, 
not  human,  and  about  the  only  fear 
that  we  have  of  her  teachings  is  that  in 
some  future  time,  maybe  a  century 
hence,  if  her  church  lasts  that  long, 
people  will  begin  to  spell  She  with  a 
capital  S  and  that  she  will  be  a  subject 
for  Deification. 

She  was  a  Great  Woman,  no  doubt 
of  that,  and  had  she  been  a  man,  she 
would  have  been  a  Great  Man.  Any 
mortal  who  can  reduce  the  sum  total 
of  misery  and  pain  and  fear  and  worry 
and  care  and  trouble  in  this  world, 
as  she  did,  is  Great. 


Notwithstanding  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Meyer  Lissner,  who  may 
now  be  acclaimed  as  the 
Mrs.  Caswell  state  boss  of  California, 
on  Suffrage.  to  have  the  next  Legis- 
lature submit  an  equal 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  constitution 
to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, the  Southern  California  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman's  Suffrage,  goes 
ahead  with  its  propaganda.  The  latest 
document  to  appear  has  been  prepared 
by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Caswell,  the  President  of 
the  Association,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  respected  women  of  the  south. 
Mrs.  Caswell  has  prepared  a  document 
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which  is  absolutely  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  ordinary  California  leps- 
lator,  a  statement  which  is  made  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  educational 
and  general  qualifications  of  the  average 
man  who  goes  to  Sacramento.  The 
language  she  employs  is  outside  of  their 
sphere;  still  the  points  that  she  makes 
will  be  imderstood  by  them  if  couched 
in   different   literary   garb. 

Mrs.  Caswell  first  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  cry  of  "taxation  with- 
out representatiop,"  so  frequently  raised 
by  the  proponents  of  suffrage,  is  a  false 
one.  The  largest  taxpayers  in  every 
city,  usually  the  corporations,  have  no 
vote,  but  they  are  taxed;  the  largest 
male  tax  payer  in  California  could  not 
vote,  imless  he  could  read;  a  man  may 
own  property  in  several  places  in  a  state, 
but  can  vote  in  only  one;  a  citizen  of 
California  may  not  vote  in  New  York 
if  he  happens  to  own  property  in  that 
state;  neither  can  a  minor  vote,  although 
he  may  be  taxed  on  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property.  In  other  words, 
the  right  to  vote  is  not  concerned  with 
the  question  of  taxation.  Neither  is 
there  any  inherent  right  on  the  part  of 
any  male  person  to  vote;  he  must  have 
qualifications. 

Then  Mrs.  Caswell  refers  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  frequently  quoted  sentence: 
"A  petition  with  a  million  signatures 
would  not  move  me  to  recommend 
woman's    suffrage    to    Congress." 

Out  West  has  contended  that  in  Colo- 
rado, where  women  vote,  the  sex  has 
done  nothing  to  "purify  politics,"  which 
is  one  of  the  arguments  given  why  wo- 
men should  vote.  Judge  Lindsay,  an 
authority  that  even  Mr.  Meyer  Lissner 
and  Mr.  John  H.  Braly  cannot  over- 
look or  pooh-pooh  into  submission,  sa)rs: 
"No,  I  can't  say  that  the  woman's 
vote  has  helped  things  much  in  Colorado 
*  *  *  I  have  found  that  women 
in  politics  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  men  *  *  *  If  a  woman  wants 
a  political  job  she'll  stand  for  iniquity; 
if  she  is  afraid  of  losing  her  job,  she'll 
do  the  same  thing."  This  seems  to 
be  Judge  Lindsay's  polite  method  of 
saying  that  the  appearance  of  women 
in  the  political  arena  introduces  the 
sex  question  into  the  political  field. 
.  We  have  seen  some  things   at  Sacra- 


mento, during  the  lobbying  of  women 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  teacher's 
pension  bill,  that  convinces  us  that  Judge 
Lindsay  is  not  far  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Added  to  Judge  Lindsay's  trite  saying, 
is  the  contribution  of  Richard  Barry. 
Listen:  **I  was  in  Denver  at  the  time  of 
the  last  election  and  had,  therefore, 
a  first  hand  opportunity  to  study  the 
question  of  woman's  honesty  in  politics. 
I  saw  scores  of  women  accept  money  for 
the  election  held  in  Denver  on  May  7, 
1910.  An  incalcuable  amoimt  of  money 
was  spent  that  day.  In  my  own  restrict- 
ed sphere  I  saw  about  $17,000  paid  out 
to  women  in  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollar 
lots."  That  is  no  worse  than  the  men. 
It  is  the  belief  of  a  good  many  well 
intentioned  folks  in  this  coimtry,  that 
most  of  the  political  iniquity  of  the 
country  exists  in  the  cities.  The  truth 
is  that  the  farmers  — ^the  "honest, 
homy  handed  old  farmers" — are  the 
most  corruptible  men  in  this  coimtry 
in  the  political  sense.  Witness  the  re- 
cent arrest  by  hundreds  at  West  Union, 
Ohio;  witness  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  in  the  districts  American  for  gen- 
erations, the  greatest  amoimt  of  vote 
buying  and  selling  is  done.  Wherever 
the  politically  and  educationally  ig- 
norant negro  is  allowed  to  vote,  as  he 
is  in  the  border  states  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  he  is  the  most  easily 
purchasable  element  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lives;  and  will  the  same  not 
be  true  should  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  politically  ignorant 
women  voters  be  added  to  the  electorate. 
This  does  not  apply  of  course,  to  the 
comparatively  few  politically  educated 
women  who  do  the  talking  for  the  clubs, 
but  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  outside  of  the  pale  of  these  or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs.  Caswell  handles  the  many  ar- 
guments that  have  been  made  in  favor 
of  the  proposition,  and  then  refers  to 
Miss  Phoebe  Couzins,  attorney,  once  a 
United  States  marshal  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  women  this  country  has 
ever  known.  After  a  life-time  of  en- 
deavor for  the  cause.  Miss  Couzins  turned 
the  other  way.  "I  do  not  believe  that 
women  are  constructed  by  nature  for 
the  rough  and  tumble  fight  of  the  poli- 
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tical  arena/'  she  sajrs*  ''Women  are 
easily  influenced.  They  do  not  stop  to 
think  of  the  consequences  of  their  acts, 
and  in  their  hands  the  ballot  would  be- 
come a  most  dangerous  weapon.  *  * 
*  I  am  through  forever  with  women's 
suffrage." 

Mrs.  Caswell's  efforts  will  reap  their 
full  value  when  the  campidgn  opens  in 
1912,  with  the  individual  voter.  Her 
pamphlet  should  be  re-written  to  fit 
the  popular  mind;  then  it  will  be  a  tower 
of  strength  with  the  average  voter. 

The  editors  of  Out  West  fully  ezpeet 
that   whenever  there  is   published   an 

article  such  as  that 
Phdanand  written  by  Miss  Cora 
Koiner  to  Foy,      concerning      the 

Write.  Hetch-Hetchy    and    the 

attempt  of  San  Francisco 
to  despoil  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  a  part  of  their  heritage,  that 
objectors  to  the  policy  of  the  article 
will  make  themselves  heard.  In  the 
past  month  there  has  been  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  of 
San  Francisco,  formerly  mayor  of  the 
northern  city,  and  an  active  proponent 
of  the  plan  to  annex  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
to  the  municipal  possessions  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Phelan  has  asked  to  be 
heard,  and  Oitt  West  has  written  him 
that  he  will  be  ^ven  the  opportimity, 
reservation  being  made  of  the  right 
to  make  such  comments  on  his  work  as 
Out  West  deems  fit  and  proper.  Out 
West  hastens  to  assure  Mr.  Phelan  and 
others  who  have  written  to  us  from  the 
north,  that  it  makes  no  difference  to 
us  whether  San  Francisco  buys  the 
property  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  or  develops  any  one  of  the 
fifteen  or  more  water  sjrstems  that  can 
be  made  available  for  the  city's  use. 
We  object  emphatically  to  the  seques- 
tration of  a  piece  of  property  and  a 
part  of  a  National  playground  for  the 
benefit  of  a  rich  and  thoughtless  city, 
which  for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
has  talked  about  escaping  ''from  the 
domination  of  the  Spring  Valley,"  and 
about  "bringing  water  from  the  Sierras," 
and  after  a  long  period  of  time,  has 
hatched  out  a  scheme  to  take  from  the 
people  a  portion  of  their  playgrounds. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Koiner,  the  manager  of 


the^munidpal  lighting  plant  of  Pasad^ia, 
also  writes  to  ]aiow  whether  he  can  be 
heard  concerning  the  analysis  of  the 
Pasadena  lighting  problem  which  was 
published  last  month.  As  in  Mr.  Phelan's 
case,  we  have  replied  in  the  aflSrmative. 
We  believe  that  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Pasadena  plant  has  been  due  to 
too  much  politics,  in  which,  however, 
Mr.  Koiner  is  not  greatly  concerned. 
We  have  not  said  that  the  plant  is  not 
a  good  one;  we  have  asserted  that  it 
has  no  policy,  no  definite  aims,  and  that 
it  has  been  a  loss  to  the  conununity 
from  the  time  that  it  succeeded  in  forcing 
down  electric  rates. 


Now  and  again  slang  enriches  the 
language.  A  trite  phrase  of  the  day, 
rejected  for  the  time 
We  Can  Not  h&ng  by  the  pedants 
'* Oo  Back"  and  purists,  forces  itself 
into  permanent  use,  be- 
cause it  fills  a  void  theretofore  felt  but 
not  occupied.  The  political  field  has 
given  the  language  such  words  as 
''caucus;"  a  condition  in  San  Francisco 
in  years  gone  by,  brought  "hoodlum" 
into  use,  and  the  word  has  compelled 
recognition.  Because  the  Australian 
representatives  of  the  American  race 
of  tramps  made  a  practice  of  arriving 
at  the  sheep  ranches  late  in  the  aftei^ 
noon — ^too  late  to  do  any  work — they 
were  christenkl  "sundowners"  and  the 
term  has  endured. 

The  year  that  has  gone  has  brought 
us  "come  back."  This  is  pugilistic 
slang  but  it  applies  to  a  condition  that 
may  arise  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  seems  to  be  whether  a 
person  can  come  back — with  the  accent 
on  "back." 

Whether  a  man  can  "come  back"  or 
not,  we  do  not  know.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  man. 

He  can  never  go  back. 

That  he  cannot  is  one  of  the  saddest 
and  most  depressing  aspects  of  this 
life. 

We  can  never  go  back. 

Most  of  the  pleasure  in  existence  is 
in  discovery.  After  a  woman  or  man 
or  a  child  knows  a  thing  there  is  gone 
half  of  the  delight  of  existence. 

Memory  carries  back  to  the  day  when 
the  little  dress  was  discarded  and  short 
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pants  substituted.  Is  there  in  late 
life  an3rthing  to  equal  the  joy  that 
comes  with  the  discovery  of  this  change? 
The  coming  of  suspenders,  the  transition 
from  short  pants  to  long  trousers,  the 
day  we  were  twelve  years  old  and  quite 
a  man,  the  time  that  the  grammar 
school  was  left  behind — all  these  things 
brought  surges  of  joy  and  happiness 
that  later  life  cannot  inspire.  We  can- 
not go  back. 

Then  there  is  the  marvelous  succession 
of  pleasurable  sensations  in  discovering 
the  beauty  of  flowers;  the  joy  of  the 
first  whiff  of  the  fragrance  of  the  orange; 
the  pleasure — almost  of  the  pain —  of 
listening  enraptured  for  the  first  time 
to  a  master  violinist  or  an  orchestra; 
these  things  have  no  coimte^art.  The 
exquisite  pleasure  is  gone.  We  cannot 
go  back. 

What  is  there  to  equal  in  this  world 
the  entrancing  delight  of  clasping  in 
your  arms  for  the  first  time  her  who 
comes  to  each  and  all  of  us  once  in  our 
lives,  and  to  some  of  us  only  once? 
How  can  you  ever  experience  but  one 
time  in  this  world  the  rapture  of  looking 
into  her  blue  eyes,  while  strolling  arm 
in  arm,  yes,  hand  in  hand,  like  children, 
through  some  woodland,  and  having 
returned  to  you  the  lovelight  of  eyes 
and  a  personality  that  brings  food  and 
drink  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  soul; 
free  from  intrusions  or  conventions  of 
a  world  that  can  never  know.  She 
comes  like  a  dream  into  life,  satisfying 
every  call  of  a  troubled  nature  for 
peace.  Clouds  gather,  there  is  a  tearing 
of  heart  strings,  and  love,  the  only  thing 
worth  while,  goes.  We  cannot  go  back. 
The  same  set  of  conditions  will  never 
arise.  What  is  left  is  the  memory  of 
the  first  kiss,  the  rosy  blush  when  she 
first  dropped  her  head  and  said  "yes," 
and  the  memory  of  the  incidents  small 
in  themselves  but  fraught  with  meaning 
for  one  soul.  There  is  darkness  where 
there  was  light.    We  cannot  go  back. 

It  is  so  in  every  walk  and  thing  of 
life.  You  have  been  a  student  at  some 
institution  of  learning.  Years  pass  and 
should  you  have  the  foolishness  to  think 
of  going  back,  an  utter  loneliness  per- 
iMides  the  scene  of  your  happiest  and 
most  sanguine  and  most  satisfactory 
years.    The  faces  you  think  to  see  are 


gone.  You  may  find  a  few  people 
about  who  know  you,  but  they  are 
concerned  chiefly  about  what  you  are 
doing,  and  whether  you  have  accumu- 
lated more  than  a  fair  share  of  dollars. 
You  hear  that  this  one  has  died,  that 
that  one  were  better  off  dead.  There 
is  no  longer  room  for  you  in  the  busy 
and  isolated  little  world  of  hopes  and 
dreams  that  you  inhabited  in  the  dajrs 
that  seem  ages  agone.  We  cannot  go 
back. 

After  all  is  it  best  that  we  cannot 
go  back?  "Life  is  earnest,  Ufe  is  real,'' 
the  poet  tells  us,  but  after  all,  what  is 
life  but  a  series  of  co-related  incidents 
that  make  for  happiness  or  for  the 
misery  or  sorrow  of  the  individual. 
If  the  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
recalling  the  happy  incidents  of  times 
that  have  gone,  wherein  is  the  wisdom 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Look  out- 
ward, not  in."  Wherein  is  the  joy  of 
going  on? 

The  chief  drawback  to  what  is  called 
"western  fiction"  is  that  most  of  it 
is  written  by  men  and 
El  Estranjero  women  having  a  Um- 
Wofih  While,  ited  literary  skill,  or 
that  it  is  produced  by 
men  and  women  whose  Imowledge  of 
the  west  is  gained  from  a  flying  trip 
of  examination  or  even  from  a  car 
window.  The  masters  of  story  telUng 
are  lamentably  few;  on  the  law  of 
averages  which  applies  everywhere,  the 
number  of  men  and  women  who  live 
in  the  west  and  who  can  tell  a  story 
worth  while,  is  positively  fewer.  The 
country  has  been  flooded  of  late  with 
so-called  western  stories,  most  of  which 
appear  to  have  originated  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  the  grade  of 
the    output    is   dreadfully    poor. 

Western  writers  themselves,  as  a  rule, 
fail  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  what  they 
would  tell  about.  There  seems  to  be 
a  theory  abroad  in  the  land  that  if  one 
will  only  idealise  the  Indian  and  grow 
mawkish  over  the  disappearing  race  of 
cowboys,  throw  in  a  reference  or  two 
to  the  ranchman's  beautiful  daughter, 
and  bring  it  out  so  that  the  hero  and 
heroine  will  live  happily  ever  after, 
the  compound  will  maKe  a  western 
story  that  will  sell  anywhere.    Delusion 
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could  wander  no  farther  from  the  truth. 
^Consequently,  when  we  get  hold  of 
a  real  western  story,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  tell  about  it.  Of  all  the  western  out- 
put of  the  past  year,  no  story  at  all 
approaches  one  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Rand-McNally  Company, 
the  creation  of  Russell  Judson  Waters 
of  Los  Angeles.  Now  in  his  ordinary, 
every-day  life,  Mr.  Waters  is  a  bank 
president,  and  bank  presidents  are  sup- 
posed to  be  exceedingly  prosy  individ- 
uals. But  is  happens  that  in  his  early 
life  Mr.  Waters  was  a  newspaper  man, 
and  that  on  coming  to  California  he 
lived  for  a  time  out  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino country,  and  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  life,  the  aspirations 
and  the  methods  of  thought  of  the 
West.  y 

His  latest  story|is  called  El  Estranjero 
(The  Stranger).  It  concerns  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  army  ofl5cer  who  was 
.  sent  West  during  the  early  days  of  the 
(Xvil  War  to  aid  in  saving  the  southern 
section  of  California  for  the  Union. 
On  the  way,  the  party  with  which  he 
is  traveling,  is  attacked  by  Indians, 
his  wife  and  young  daughter  are  captured 
by  the  Indians,  and  he  is  left  for  dead. 
He  drags  himself  to  a  ranch  house,  is 
unconscious  for  days  and  recovers 
slowly.  But  he  cannot  remember  any- 
thing of  his  past,  owing  to  injuries 
received  during  the  Indian  attack,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  his  identity.  He 
becomes  a  fixture  with  the  family  and 
so  remains  for  years. 

Right  at  this  point  Mr.  Waters  begins 
a  series  of  sketches  of  the  early  life  in 
California,  which  reveal  the  master 
hand.  El  Estranjero  becomes  a  leader 
in  various  enterprises,  and  the  tales 
of  the  chase,  of  resistance  to  Indian 
forays,  of  camping  trips  are  vibrant 
with  life  and  soul.  It  so  happens  that 
the  ranchman  with  whom  £1  Estranjero 
sta3rs  has  a  daughter,  and  there  is 
running  through  the  story  a  pretty 
love  romance  which  concerns  El  Estran- 
jero and  her.  Years  pass,  the  daughter 
goes  to  an  eastern  school,  returns  and 


finds  that  El  Estranjero  is  still  the  only 
man.  But  he  does  not  speak.  Finally 
on  one  of  the  expeditions  against  a 
raiding  party  of  Utes  who  have  come 
into  the  south.  El  Estranjero  and  his 
party  capture  a  white  girl.  She  has 
in  her  possession  a  locket  which  she 
obtained  from  her  mother,  a  captive 
who  died  years  before.  The  girl  does 
not  know  how  to  open  the  locket,  but 
the  ranchman's  daughter  does.  There 
is  foimd  a  picture  of  El  Estranjero  as 
a  young  man  and  his  young  wife,  now 
dead.  Eastern  visitors  to  the  ranch 
recognize  the  picture,  and  El  Estran- 
jero's  history  is  searched  out,  but  at 
the  time  he  knows  nothing  of  these  de- 
velopments. 

Then  comes  the  task  of  telling  him 
who  he  is.  Right  here  Mr.  Waters 
rises  to  his  opportunity.  The  ranch- 
man's daughter  tells  him  in  a  chapter 
that  is  alive  with  subdued  dramatic 
force,  and  it  will  be  a  diflScult  matter 
to  match  that  chapter  anywhere  in 
fiction.  She  tells  him  of  his  early 
history  in  Virginia,  not  as  his  life,  but 
as  the  story  of  a  boy  that  she  has  heard 
about;  of  his  school  days,  his  lave 
match,  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  trip  west;  she  tells 
of  the  Indian  attack,  the  capture  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  the  death 
of  his  wife;  but  not  until  she  brings  the 
tale  to  the  point  where  the  injured 
man  dragged  himself  to  the  ranch  house, 
does  El  Estranjero  realize  that  she 
has  been  telUng  him  the  story  of  his 
own  life. 

Mr.  Waters  has  dipped  somewhat 
into  telepathy  in  the  course  of  his  story, 
through  the  medium  of  an  old  employe 
of  the  ranchman.  He  closes  the  story 
with  the  wedding  of  El  Estranjero  and 
the  daughter. 

Aside  from  the  interest  of  the  tale 
itself  and  the  pictures  he  draws  of 
California  life  and  adventure  and  scenery, 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  telling  of  this 
story  which  comes  from  simplicity. 
*^E1  Estranjero"  is  worth  reading  and 
possessing. 
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Conducted  by  J.  R,  Newbemj 


Success  of  the  Cash  Plan. 


By  J.  R,   Newberry 


I  blow  that  many  of  the  readers  of 
Things  to  Eat  are  anxious  and  curious 
to  -know  how .  the  new  delivery  system 
and  €ash.  system,  of  the  J.  R.  Newberry 
Con^pany  is  progressing.  Certainly  the 
installation  of  this  system  has  waked 
the  grocery  trade  of  Southern  Calif- 
ornia. 

First  of  all,  the  fairness  of  a  large 
nuioJber  of  the  old  customers  of  the 
house,  has  proved  a  gratifying  surprise. 
Many  custeiBefS  objected  to  any  ehange 
in  the  manner  of  doing  business;  however, 
they  conceded  the  point  that  this  was 
43ur  business,  and  that  if  the  company 
lost  money,  it  woukl  be  the  only  suffered*. 

The  object  of  the  J.  R.  Newberry 
Company  in  making  this  change,  is 
apparent.  The  Company  desired  to 
serve  all  classes  of  people  with  abso- 
lute impartiality.  An  analysis  of  the 
previous  plan  of  making  deliveries  and 
the  credit  system,  demonstrated  that 
the  house  was  not  doing  this.  It  was 
making  itself  conspicuous  by  giving 
special  privities  to  special  people,  and 
in  many. instances  these  specially  privi- 
leged classes  did  not  want  the  service 
the  Company  was  giving. 

All  of  the  customers  of  the  house 
conceded  the  point  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  too  high,  but  they  did  not  know 
how  to  r^uce  it.  The  Company  has 
tried  its  own  way  to  reduce  the  price 
of  groceries.  While  the  plan  has  proved 
ajar  to  the  s^isibilities  of  many-people, 
still   it   is   one  way  of   reducing   living 


cost,  and  it  has  proved  a -better  way 
than  they  thought  of. 

Naturally  the  charge  for  making  de- 
liveries was  absolutely  unwelcome. 
This  was  because  instead  of  making 
it  an  indirect  charge,'  the  company 
made  it  a  direct  charge.  The  consumers 
did  not  realize  before  that  such  a  factor 
existed  in  making  up  the  total  cost  of 
living.  Many  customers  coukl  not  figure 
out  at  first  why  it  cost  the  company 
15  cents  to  ddiver  an  8  c«it  loaf  of 
bread,  and  the  same  amount — 15  cents 
— to   deliver   $3   worth   of  groceries. 

However  our  customers  who  have 
tried  this  proposition,  who  hare  bought 
for  cash,  who  have  ordered  in  larger 
quantities  than  heretofore,  perhaps,  and 
less  frequently,  have  seen  the  wisdom 
of  making  the  change.  They  have 
bought  their  goods  at  much  less,  includ- 
ing delivery  charges,  than  before. 

At  the  stores  of  the  J.  R.  Newberry 
Company,  the  trade  has  more  than 
doubled;  I  am  confidwit  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  trade  has  been  tenfold, 
because  buyers  see  what  they  are  getting, 
and  they  get  exactly  what  they  want. 
It  is  as  much  advantage  for  a  buyer 
to  see  the  groceries  he  gets,  as  it  is  to 
examine  dry  goods  before  buying — 
perhaps  more  so. 

The  Company  has  had  many  compli- 
ments from  economical  buyers,  concern- 
ing the  ehange.  People  who  have  a 
care  as  to  what  it  costs  to  live,  readily 
see   wherein   the    change   is   a   benefit. 
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A  campaign  of  education  has  been  neces- 
sary, but,  after  all,  there  is  .nothing 
like  lower  prices  for  the  best  goods 
to  convince  the  thrifty  and  saving  man 
or  woman.  For  those  who  do  not  know 
or  really  care  to  know  what  it  costs 
to  live,  the  new  system  really  offers 
little  or  no  advantage. 

The  careful  customer  and  buyer  knows 
that  one  of  the  chief  savings  is  in  quan- 
tity buying — in  buying  by  the  dozen 
and  in  getting  dozen  prices.  Our  cus- 
tomer who  buys  thus,  really  enjo3rs 
prices  as  low  as  the  average  retail  grocer 
now  owns  his  goods.  We  aim  to  give 
the  consumer  who  buys  in  quantities 
prices  approximately  as  low  as  the 
average  retail  grocer  buys  from  his 
wholesaler.  This  alone  means  a  saving 
of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  J.  R.  Newberry  Company  has 
sent  out  the  appended  letter  to  its  cus- 
tomers and  friends: 

TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 
We  wish  to  thank  our  manv  old  customers 
as  well  as  our  many  new  ones  for  their  support 
and   numerous    kind    remarks    upon   our   new 


policy  of  doing  business.  The  fact  that  our 
store  business  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  1st  of  December  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows 
that  the  intelligent  public  appreciate  a  genuine 
effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  Los  ^eeles. 
We  also  wish  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  our 
patrons  with  our  efforts  to  take  care  of  our 
greatly  increased  business.  Every  effort  wiD 
be  made  to  strengthen  our  organization  to  handle 
our  growing  business  with  courtesy  and  dis- 
patch, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of  our 
customers. 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

Some  people  have,  through  misunderstandinE, 
been  led  to  criticize  what  we  cal  our  deposit 
plan.  We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
we  do  not  solicit  a  deposit  from  anyone.  We 
will  sell  our  goods  strictly  for  cash  to  be  paid 
for  when  delivered.  The  deposit  plan  was 
ntroduce  to  accommodate  those  who  did  not 
wish  the  annoyance  of  paying  for  each  article 
as  purchased.  It  was,  therefore  arranged 
that  any  person  depositing  approximatdy  the 
amount  of  their  monthly  bill  with  this  Company 
could  order  goods  against  this  deposit  and  thus 
save  them  some  inconvenience.  To  make 
the  arrangement  perfectly  equitable  we  have 
agreed  to  allow  interest  at  4%  on  such  deposits. 
Tnat  our  efforts  in  this  connection  were  appre- 
ciated has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  deposits  have  been  made  in 
this  way. 
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A  HOME  PRODUCT     il 

Exceptional  Quality 

Always  Satisfactory  i: 

The  greater  the  manufactured  ! ; 
products  of  Los  Angeles,  the  greater 
the  city  will  grow. 

The  right  proportion  of  Eastern  • ; 
winter  hard-wheat  blended  with  W 
Western  white  wheat  produces  the  \ : 
finest  flour,  superior  in  texture  and  !  I 
quality  to  flour  manufactured  in  any  !I 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

GLOBE  MILLS 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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EXPENSE  OF  CREDIT  PLAN 

We  are  conducting  a  great  business  on  an 
extremely  narrow  margin  of  profit  and  cannot, 
with  present  prices,  afiford  to  maintain  a  credit 
department  and  pay  interest  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  wmch  diuing  the  past  year 
cost  us  about  $30,000  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
through  bad  accounts.  To  conduct  such  a 
departm^it  would  necessitate  a  general  raise 
in  prices  which  would  be  unfair  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  customers  who  do  not  ask  for 
credit. 

DELIVERY  CHARGES 

A  few  have  objected  to  pay  delivery  charges, 
but  in  many  cases  these  people  have  discov^^d 
that  even  after  paying  the  delivery  charges 
they  are  getting  their  goods  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  place,  and  most  of  our  friends  who 
left  us  on  this  accoimt  at  the  first  of  the  month, 
are  gradually  returning  and  we  accord  them  a 
cordial  welcome,  Everyone  should  understand 
that  is  costs  something  to  deliver  a  package 
in  a  city  the  size  of  Los  Angeles,  and  those 
who  wish  this  service  performed  for  them  should 
in  fairness  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  service. 
On  the  other  hand  those  who  wish  to  make  pur- 
chases at  the  stores  and  carry  home  their  own 
ffoods,  are  entitled  to  the  sa\nng  which  results 
from  their  disposition  to  help  themselves. 
In  case  we  fina  our  delivery  charges  are  in 


excess  of  the  acf;ual  cost,  we  shall  reduce  them, 
it  being  our  purpose  simply  to  require  those 
who  have  the  service  of  aelivery  to  pay  only 
what  it  costs. 

NEW  STORES-INCREASED  CAPITAL 

We  have  had  a  great  number  of  calls  from 
different  parts  of  the  city  requesting  us  to 
establish  branch  stores  that  would  be  more 
convenient  than  any  of  our  present  stores 
for  the  great  mass  of  people.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, in  the  near  future,  establish  7  new  stores, 
public  announcement  of  which  will  be  shortly 
made.  We  find  also  in  handling  a  larger  busi- 
ness, an  additional  capital  is  needed,  and  we 
will,  therefore,  increase  the  capital  of  J.  R. 
Newberry  Company  to  $1,000,000. 

SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING 

Everyone  is  anxious  to  obtain  something 
for  nothing,  although  everyone  realizes  the 
fallacy  of  tde  idea.  Many  merchants,  however, 
appeal  to  this  human  weakness  by  numerous 
devices  to  get  trade,  but  it  is  against  our  policry 
to  do  this.  We  intend  to  conduct  a  pubhc 
service  corporation  on  the  soimdest  of  busi- 
ness principles  dealing  in  honest  goods  at  lowest 
prices  eve^  day  in  the  year.  It  will  be  our 
constant  effort  to  serve  the  people  of  Loe  An- 
geles honestly  and  economically,  tbarging 
only  for  the  service  rendered. 


The  Trusts  and  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 

By  J,  R.   Newberry 


.  TherjB  are  five  great  aggregations  of 
capital  in  the  line  of  provisioning  the 
world  that  are  called  trusts,  and  for 
the  want  of  a  better  name  I  shall  con- 
tinue, with  pubUc  opinion,  to  call  them 
trusts,  because,  in  doing  so,  people  will 
understand  more  easily  than  by  any 
other  explanation  that  I  give.  These 
are,  the  sugar,  the  coal-oil,  the  packing- 
house products  people,  the  flour  and 
the  baking  powder  trusts. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  pay  my  com- 
pUments  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
all  of  these  other  trusts  have  followed 
in  its  wake — that  is,  they  have  tried  to 
imitate  the  methods  and  doings  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  ingenuity 
and  the  fine  Italian  work  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  mark  it  as  one  of  the 
keenest  and  deepest  mercantile  insti- 
tutions in  the  world.  The  foundation 
on  which  the  Standard's  success  is  built 
has  been  laid  with  precision,  and  all 
of  the  details  of  the  construction  of  this 


mighty  organization  have  been  followed 
as  a  builder  follows  the  detail  work  of 
a  great  architect.  The  Company  shows 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Satan  him- 
self. It  takes  genious  to  perfect  an 
organization  that  will  have  so  few  slipe, 
with  its  hand  so  entirely  covered  in 
the  workings.  In  all  of  the  explanations 
that  have  been  given  by  Miss  Tarbell, 
or  by  anyone  else,  investigators  have 
failed  to  discover  the  fine  and  contin- 
uous working  of  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  world  through 
the  ingenious  handling  of  mankind. 
The  Company  has  carried  out  its  plans 
not  only  with  the  transportation  com- 
panies and  the  wholesaler  and  the  re- 
tailer, but  has  absolutely  befogged  (with 
the  assistance  of  these  three  factors) 
the  transportation  and  railroad  com- 
panies, the  steamship  companies  of 
all  descriptions,  the  wholesalers,  the 
semi-jobbers  and  the  retailers,  and  has 
successfully  worked  all  of  these  factors, 
in  order  to  get  its  product  to  the  oon- 
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sumer.  The  plan  includes  that  the 
90^000,000  odd  people  of  America  shall 
laud  the  Standard  Oil  because  of  the 
economy  with  which  they  get  the  pro- 
duct. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
consuming  public  is  getting  a  good, 
first-class  of  oil  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  are  entitled  to 'by  20.  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent.    But  how  is  it  obtained? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  transpor- 
tation company,  until  very  lately,  if 
now,  that  received  over  one-half,  what 
it  cost  to  transport  the  stuff 'from  the 
manufacturing  center  to  the  destination 
of  distribution.  I  know,  for  a  fact, 
that  the  jobbing  trade  has  never  received 
one^half  what  it  has  cost  them  to  dis- 
triljute  this  product;  and  I  know,  for 
a  fact,  that  the  retail  trade  is  in  the  same 
condition.  The  only  way  that  the  re- 
tailer has  ever  made  anything  out  of 
this  proposition  at  all  is  by  buying  bulk 
goods  and  either  giving  short  measure, 
or  not  following  the  prices,  as  set  down 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  the 
consumer.  In  this  way  he  has  made 
it  possible  to  eke  out  a  little  money. 
However,  when  you  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  loss  by  leakage,  and' then 
the  amount  of  goods  that  the  retailer 
has  to  exchange  or  loses,  or  the  amount 
of  goods  that  waste,  the  goods  that  he 
comes  in  contact  with  when  distributing, 
and  it  all  amoimts  to  the  central  fact 
that  he  has  made  nothing,  although  he 
at  times  thinks  he  is  making  3  ceilts, 
or  4  cents,  or  5  cents  a  gallon. 

Now,  you  will  say  at  once,  how  does 
that   aiOfect  the   cost   of  living? 

In  the  first  place,  wh^i  a  merchant 
sells  one  class  of  goods  at  less  than  it 
costs  him  to  distribute  them,  he  must 
put  it  upon  other  lines  of  goods;  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  cheap 
you  buy  sugar  and  coal  oil,  and  hams 
and  bacon  and  lard,  and  flour  and 
baking  powder,  if  a  merchant  is  losing 
money  upon  the  distribution,  he  must, 
of  necessity,  place  an  extortionate  profit 
upon  other  lines  of  goods.  And  it  is 
now  coming  to  your  notice  that  when 
you  are  obliged  to  desist  from  buying 
meat  you  then  go  to  other  lines  of  goods, 
and  those  you  find  extraordinarily  high. 
Instead  of  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  or 
15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent,  you  are  up 


against  a  line  of  goods  that  must  bear  to 
the  retailer  40  per  cent  and  50  per  cent 
and  60  per  cent,  because'  he  is  handling 
fully  half  of  all  the  goods 'that  he  is 
handling  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
compensated  in  these  five  great  pro- 
positions; and  when  he  loses  5  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent  upon  50  per  cent  of  his 
sales  he  must  not  only  make  up  the 
5  per  cent,  but  he  must  make  all  the 
profit  that  he  expects  to-  make  on  about 
half  of  the  goods  that  he- sells.  There- 
fore you  are  obhged  to  pay  from  60  per 
cent  to  150  per  cent  profit,  profit  on  teas 
and  coffees,  and  spices  and  extracts, 
and  the  himdreds  of  other  articles, 
such  as  canned  good,  that  you  ought 
to  get  at  a  20  per  cent  margin. 

These  trusts  have  so  arranged  their 
quotations  as  thoroughly  to  acquaint 
the  consuming  public,  or  -a  certain  por- 
tion of  it,  to  taiow  just  whiit  these  goods 
are  worth.  You  can  take  up  the  daily 
papers  to-day,  and  look  over  the  quota- 
tions of  sugar,  and  hams  and  bacon, 
ajKl  lard,  and  flour,  and  coal-oil,  and  see 
just  exactly  what  the  average  merchant 
pay^  for  these  goods  in  cash.  And  he 
must  take  them  to  his  6tore,  and  must 
there  break  up  the  packages  and  dis- 
tribute them,  and  cannot  do  that  for 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  cost,  or 
15  per  cent  of  his  sale  price. 

Now,  while  it  is  a  fact  that  you  would 
be  getting  50  per  cent  of  your  necessities, 
or  your  purchases,  for  less  than  it  costs 
to  manufacture  and  dlfetrfbote  them, 
you  would  still  have  but  hiAt  of  your 
purchases  completed.  Therefore,  in 
buying  the  other  half  that  you  are  not 
thoroughly  posted  on,  it  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity  that  you  should  be 
taken  advantage  of.  And  when  a  man 
does  make  a  success  of  business,  he  is 
obliged  to  chaise  you  from  50  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  profit  on  many  of  the 
articles  that  you  are  bujring.  Now, 
doesn't  this  prove  to  you  conclusively 
that  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  how 
cheap  you  get  one  or  two  articles  that 
you  buy?  If  you  are  taken  advantage 
of  on  the  balance  of  your  purchases, 
you  are  not  the  beneficiary  at  all. 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  in  keeping  with 
the  American  spirit  of  fairness  that  you 
should  not  be  deceived?  You  under- 
stand that  when  you  eee  some  Of  these 
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department  stores  offering  you  goods  pPOS 
for  less  than  the  car  load  price,  notably 
Fels-Naptha  soap  at  3  bars  for  10  cents, 
that  this  is  not  done  to  sell  you  Fels- 
Naptha  soap,  but  is  done  to  deceive 
you.  And  it  is  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it, 
and  any  man  who  advertises  in  that 
fashion  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  because 
he  is  deceiving  the  public  and  he  is 
shattering  the  confidence  that  the  com- 
mimity  haa  in  its  every-day  grocery- 
man.  In  doing  that  he  demoralizes 
our  idea  of  common  honesty.  This 
policy  is  the  producer  of  more  antagon- 
istic spirit  than  any  other  school  of  de- 
moralized merchandising  in  the  world. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  men  who 
use  these  tactics  will  be  ostracised. 
Any  man  who  will  lie  to  the  public  will 
steal,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  It  is  the  most  damnable  of  all 
merchandising  tricks,  of  low,  contempt- 
ible competition.  Irresponsible  men  who 
follow  out  these  tactics  are  not  desirable 
citizens. 

All  of  this  kind  of  work  is  just  the  mere 

tinsel  of  imitation  of  the  methods  of     

the   Standard    Oil    Company. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  rates  that  ppQQ 
the  railroad  companies  are  making 
upon  the  great  Sugar  Trust's  sugar  from 
California  points  to  the  Missouri  River 
— 50  cents  a  hundred.  Then  you  take 
their  published  testimony,  which  shows 
that  it  costs  the  railroads  from  53  to 
63  cents  per  100  pounds  to  haul  that 
freight,  while  they  are  doing  it  for  the 
trust  for  50  cents.  Does  that  make 
any  difference  to  the  consumers  of  sugar 
in  California?  Isn't  it  true  that  the 
sugar  trust,  combined  with  the  railroad 
company,  is  selling  its  product,  refined 
in  California,  for  from  1-2  to  one  cent 
cheaper  in  Kansas  City  than  they  do 
right  here  in  California,  where  the  goods 
are  made?  Is  that  a  square  deal? 
And  under  these  circumstances,  when 
sugar  factories  right  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia are  paying  from  30  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  dividends  each  year,  and  doing 
it  out  of  the  exorbitant  profit  that  they 
are  making  their  own  people  pay?  p„,ch«iier5  Name . 
Why  should  not  we  enjoy  sugar  at  as 
low  a  price  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  is 
made,  as  they  do  in  Kansas  City,  where 
it  is  shipped  at  a  50  cent  rate?  Why 
should  the  railroad  company  transport     RataJicr's  Name. 


TO  CONVINCE  YOU 
THAT 

Ben  Hur 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR  BAKING  POWDER  and 
SPICES  are  unsurpassed  for  PURITY  and 
QUALITY  we  are  making  the  following  liberal 
ofifer  for  a  limited  time,  believing  that  the  peo- 
ple wish  to  give  California  goods,  rather  than 
Eastern,  the  preference,  quality  being  equal: 

OUR  GUARANTEE— If  you  do  not  find 
Ben  Hur  goods  equal  to  the  best  goods  on 
the  market,  your  grocer  will  refund  your 
money. 


Free 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

GOOD  ONLY  IF  USED  BEFORE  FEBUARY  I.  1911 

PRESENT  this  COUPON  to  your  grocer  and  up- 
on purchasing  a  1-lb.  can  of  Ben  Hur  Bak- 
ing powder,  yon  will  be  given  a  lO-cent  can 
of  Ben  Hur  Black  Pepper  FREE. 

B.     If  your  Grocer  does  not  sell  Ben   Hur 
goods,  mail  your  order  direct  to  us. 


N 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GROCERS:— This  coupon 
will  only  be  redeemed  by  us  for  one  lO^sent 
can  of  Ben  Hiff  Black  Pepper,  providing  it 
is  filled  out  properly  below,  and  each  cou- 
pon is  accompanied  by  and  order  from  you 
for  a  1-lb.  can  Ben  Hur  Baking  Powder. 
THE  JOANNES-SPLANE  CO. 

Los  Angfiilea,  Cal* 
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the  great  trust's  sugar  for  less  than  what 
ought  to  be  charged  and  charge  the  pro- 
ducer of  oranges  and  lemons  and  other 
citrus  fruits  twice  what  they  can  afford 
to  haul  it  for?  The  simple  reason  is 
this:  they  are  making  up  on  the  producers 
of  California  what  they  are  losing  to 
the  sugar  trust. 

The  fact  is  that  the  entire  fabric  of 
distribution,  the  transportation  com- 
panies, the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers 
are  continually  taking  your  money, 
and  deceiving  you,  and  making  you 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  one  fine  of 
goods,  in  order  to  shovel  the  money  into 
the  trust's  well-filled  coffers.  The  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  from  the  beginning 
started  this  practice  of  getting  the  three 
factors  that  are  the  distributing  agents 
to  do  this  work  for  one-half  what  it 
costs  them  to  do  it  and  to  charge  the  con- 
sumers twice  on  other  goods.  The  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  does  not  care  to  what 
ends  thev  go,  nor  where  they  get  off, 
so  that  they  get  their  work  done  for  half 
of  a  legitimate  charge;  and  they  are 
putting  all  of  this  exorbitant  profit 
in  their  own  pocket. 

What  is  true  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  true  of  the  sugar  refineries, 
is  true  of  the  flour-trust,  is  true  of  the 
packing-house  people,  and  it  is  doubly 


true  on  this  pestiferous,  outrageous 
baking  powder  proposition.  We  know 
that  the  baking  powder  that  is  made 
by  the  trust  to-day  does  not  cost  them 
to  exceed  16  or  17  cents  per  pound  at 
the  outside  price,  and  still  they  charge 
the  jobber  double  that  amount;  and  no 
retailer,  in  our  years  of  experience  as 
retailer,  has  ever  got  one-half  that 
it  has  cost  him  to  distribute  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder.  We  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  jobbers  have  made  little  or 
nothing  out  of  this  thing.  The  jobber 
and  the  retailer  have  continually  dis- 
tributed the  Royal  Baking  Powder  and 
its  attendant  brands,  the  Price  and  the 
Cleveland,  at  less  than  it  has  cost  them. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  grocery  trade 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  made  one 
penny  upon  the  distribution  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  and  the  companies 
that  it  has  assimied. 

While  this  is  a  small  proportion  of 
your  purchases,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  our  sales,  the  baking-powder  trust 
is  the  most  pestiferous,  unreasonable 
and  grasping  organization  in  the  United 
States.  Were  it  not  for  the  use  of 
printer's  ink,  they  could  not  do  as  they 
are  doing;  but  they  have  completely 
befogged    the    consumer. 


Twenty  Fish  Recipes. 


Select  perfectly  fresh  fish,  with  firm 
flesh,  bright  eyes  and  gills,  and  those  in 
full  season.  Results  are  always  more 
satisfactory,  where  one  kind  of  fish 
is  not  substituted  for  another  in  a  given 
recipe.  For  instance,  do  not  use  canned 
salmon  if  fresh  salmon  is  called  for  in 
the  recipe,  and  expect  good  results. 
Nor  should  haddock  be  substituted  for 
rock;  the  flesh  is  very  different  both  in 
texture  and  flavor.  Serve  potatoes  with 
fish,  and,  when  in  season,  cucumbers, 
or  lettuce  with  French  dressing. 

Salt  Mackerel 

Wash  the  fish,  soak  it  over  night  skin 
side  up.  Next  morning  dry,  put  in  a 
wire  broiler,  and  broil;  flesh  side  down 
until  a  golden  brown.    Turn  and  broil 


the  skin  side  quickl>.  Put  on  a  heated 
platter,  moisten  with  butter,  that  has 
been  rubbed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  lemon  juice,  and  serve. 

Creamed  Codfish 

Pick  apart  half  a  pound  of  salt  cod- 
fish, wash  it  thoroughly  in  two  waters, 
soak  it  over  night  in  cold  water.  Next 
morning  drain,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  cook  below  the  boiling  point  for 
five  minutes.  Drain  and  press.  Rub 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of 
flour  together,  add  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
stir  until  boiling;  add  a  dash  of  pepper 
and  the  codfish;  cover  and  stand  over 
hot  water  for  ten  minutes.  Add  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  serve  with  plain 
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boiled  potatoes. 

Planked  Fish 

A  fish  plank  should  be  made  of  hard 
wood,  sixteen  inches  long  and  twelve 
inches  wide.  Heat  it  very  hot,  place 
the  fish  skin  side  down,  dust  with  salt 
and  pepper,  baste  with  melted  butter, 
and  put  it  under  the  oven  of  the  gas  stove, 
or  before  a  wood  fire,  or  on  the  shelf 
in  a  coal  oven.  Cook  quickly  for,  fifteen 
minutes;  baste  again,  decorate  with 
potatoes  a  la  Duchess,  pressed  through 
a  star  tube;  put  it  back  in  the  oven  and 
cook  until  the  pototaes  are  brown. 
Garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon  and  send 
to  the  table. 

Deviled  Oysters 

Wash  and  drain  fifty  oysters;  shake 
them  over  the  fire,  imtil  the  gills  are 
curled.  Drain,  saving  the  liquor. 
Chop  the  oysters  fine.  Rub  together, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of 
flour;  add  the  oyster  liquor  and  sufficient 
milk  to  make  half  a  pint;  stir  until 
boiling.  Add  the  oysters,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  slightly  beaten,  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  red  pepper,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  celery.  Turn  this  in  a 
baking-dish,  cover  thickly  with  soft 
breadcrumbs  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  about  ten  minutes.    ^^      ■ 

Fillet  of  Fish 

Clean  a  good  sized  rock,  wash  and  dry. 
Hold  the  flesh  firm'  and  with  a  sharp 
knife,  cut  it  from  the  bone  from  tail 
to  head.  Turn  the  fish  on  the  other  side 
and  do  the  same,  pressing  the  flesh  firm- 
ly with  your  hand.  Cut  the  flesh  in 
strips  about  an  inch  wide;  roll  each, 
fasten  with  a  wooden  skewer,  dust  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Cook  for  three  min- 
utes in  deep,  hot  fat,  drain  on  brown 
paper,    arrange    neatly    on    a    napkin. 


Log  Cabin  Fritters 

Mix  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
thoroughly  with  four  cups  of  flour' 
Add  two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sweet  cream,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  three  well  beaten  eggs. 
Fry  in  hot  lard  until  brown  and  serve 
with  warm  Towle's  Log  Cabin  Syrup, 
adding  to  the  same  a  little  brandy  if 
desir^.     Look  for  another  next  month. 


garnish    with    parsley    and    lemoa    and 
send  to  the  table. 

Salt  Codfish  with  Macaroni 

Break  two  oimces  of  macaroni  in  two- 
inch  lengths;  throw  them  into  boiling 
water  and  boil  rapidly  for  thirty  minutes; 
drain,  blanch  for  fifteen  minutes  in  cold 
water;  then  cut  in  pieces  half  an  inch 
long.  Wash  half  a  pound  of  boneless 
salt  cod;  cut  it  in  dice,  cover  with  cold 
water.  Bring  just  to  boiling  point, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil:  drain,  cover 
again  with  boiling  water  and  let  it  stand 
for  five  minutes,  then  drain.  Rub  to- 
gether one  rounding  tablespoonful  of 
butter  with  one  of  flour;  add  half  a  pint 
of  strained  tomato,  a  tablespoonful  of 
grated  onion,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  white  or  black 
pepper.  Stir  until  boiling.  Add  the 
macaroni  and  fish,  stand  over  hot  water 
for  five  minutes  and  serve  in  a  heated 
dish.  • 

Fricassee  of  Oysters 

Drain  and  wash  fifty  oysters;  cook 
until  the  gills  curl;  drain,  saving  the 
liquor.  Add  to  it  sufficient  milk  to 
make  a  pint.  Put  two  rounding  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  two  of  flour  in 
a  saucepan;  mix;  add  the  liquor  and  milk, 
and  stir  until  boiling.  Add  a  rounding 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  dash  of  cayenne, 
and  the  oysters.  Heat  over  hot  water. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  stir  them 
quickly  in  the  oysters;  take  from  the 
fire,  and  serve  on  toast,  or  in  a  round 
dish,  garnished  with  triangular  pieces 
of  toast;  sprinkle  finely  chopped  parsley 
over  the  top. 


AT  ALL  SROCEIIS 
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To  Fry  Smelts 

Wash  the  smelts,  make  a  slight  open- 
ing at  the  gills,  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
or  scissors;  draw  them  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  from  tail  to  head; 
press  the  intestines  out  at  the  gill  open- 
ing, keeping  the  fish  whole.  Wash  and 
dry  and  dust  with  salt  and  black  pepper. 
Beat  an  egg  until  the  white  and  yolk 
are  thoroughly  mixed;  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  water  and  mix  again.  Dip  the 
fish  in  the  egg  and  cover  them  thoroughly 
with  seasoned  breadcrumbs  and  fry 
quickly  in  dfeep,  hot  fat.  Drain  on 
brown  paper;  dish  on  a  napkin  and 
serve   with   Tartar  sauce. 

Fish  Chowder 

Wash  and  cut  in  squares  one  pound  of 
any  white  fish;  pare,  cut  in  dice,  three 
medium-sized  potatoes;  chop*  fine  one 
large  onion;  put  in  the  bottom  of  a 
kettle  a  layer  of  the  potatoes,  then  a 
layer  of  fish,  then  tomatoes;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  onion,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  thyme,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt. 


.■l..l..iMi..}nt..i..|..;..t..i..|..t..t.<..t..i..i..t..i.4..>i.|..t.<.».g..g..g» 

PHOSPHj 
FOODS 

NON-STARCH    CSmCAI. 

•  •         Best  Body  Building  Brealcfast  Foods         ± 
« •  •  • 

:;  MEAL-FLOUR-RY-LAX  :: 


Delicious  Nutritious 

Economical 


^  All  the  virtue  of  grain  without  digestive  ^ 
strain. 
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PHOSPHO  FOOD  CO. 

'    LOS  ANGELES,        -  -  CALIFORNIA    4* 
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a  dash  of  pepper,  half  a  teaspoonful' of 
celery  seed,  and  so  continue  until  the 
materials  are  all  used.  Have  the  last 
layer  potatoes.  Pour  over  a*,  pint  of 
boiling  water,  cover  the  kettle  and  cook 
over  a  moderate  fire,  without  stirring, 
for  twenty  minutes.  Meantime  heat 
a  pint  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler;  take  the 
chowder  from  the  fire,  and  cover  the  top 
with  crushed  water-crackers.  Pour  over 
the  milk,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  Gutter 
cut  in  bits,  and  serve. 

Codfish  Balls  and  Codfish  Souffle 

Pick  apart  a  pound  of  salt  cod,  cover 
with  cold  water,  bring  to  boiling  point 
and  drain.  Cover  it  again  with  boiling 
water  and  let  stand  for  five  minutes; 
drain  and  press,  add  pint  of  hot  mashed 
potatoes,  a  rounding  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  mix  thoroughly; 
form  in  balls,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  roll  in 
breadcrumbs  and  fry  in  deep,  hot  fat. 
Serve  plain  or  with  tomato  sauce. 

Persons  who  do  not  eat  fried  foods 
may  change  the  recipe  into  codfish 
souffle,  by  adding  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs,  and  baking  the  mixture  imtil 
a  golden  brown. 

Jerusalem  FishMIs 

Carefully  remove  the  skin  and  then 
pick  the  flesh  from  a  good-sized  rock  or 
haddock.  Wash  the  skin,  the  head  and 
the  other  rough  pieces;  put  them  in  a 
saucepan;  add  a  quart  of  water,  a  bay 
leaf,  a  slice  of  onion  a  blade  of  mace, 
four  cloves  and  tv\o  cloves  of  gftrlic, 
mashed;  cover  and  simmer  for  one  hour. 
While  this  is  cooking,  chop  the  flesh  of 
the  fish  very  fine,  adding  about  twelve 
blanched  and  dried  almonds,  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  grated 
onion  a  saltspoonful  of  black  pepper: 
Mix  thoroughly,  form  in  balls  the  siae 
of  an  English  walnut,  drop  them  in 
the  pot,  with  the  fish  thai  is  cooking; 
cover  and  cook  for  thirty  minutes. 
Lift  the  balls  with  a  skimmer  and  stand 
them  at  once  in  a  very  cold  place. 
Strain  the  stock.  Beat  sii^  eggs  until 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  to  them  grad- 
ually the  boiling  stock,  which'should  now 
measure  three-quarters  of  a  pint;  8ta»id 
the  mixture  over  hot  water,  stir  constent* 
ly  imtil  thick  and  jelly-like,  take  from 
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the  fire  and  pr^ss  thr6ugh  a  fine  sieve. 
Add  gradually  the  juice  of  three  lemons, 
or  half  lemon  juice  and  half  tarragon 
vinegar.  Wh6n  ready  to  serve,  roll 
each  ball  in  the  dressings  form  them  in  a 
pyramid  on  a  square  dish  or  plate,  put 
over  the  remaining  quantity  of  dressing, 
garnish  with  parstey  and  serve. 

Fish  Timbale 

Remove  the  skin  and  bone  from  half 
a  poimd  of  halibut  or  other  white  fish. 
Put  it  twice  through  a  meat-chopper. 
Add  '  a  pint  of  soft  breadcrumbs  to  a 
gill  of  milk;  cook  to  a  smooth  paste  and 
add  it  gradually  to  the  fish;  add  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of  white 
pepper;  Press  this  mixture  through  a 
sieve  and  then  stir  in  carefully  the  well 
beaten  whites  of  five  eggs.  Grease 
a  large  mould.  Garnish  the  bottom 
with  chopped  parsley  or  chopped  truffles 
or  mushrooms,  or  nicely  cooked  green 
peas;  fill  the  mixture  in  the  mould  and 
stand  it  in  a  baking  pan  half  filled  with 
water;  cover  with  oiled  paper  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  When  done  turn  out  on  the 
serving-dish.  Pour  aroimd  either  cream, 
lobster  or  shrimp  sauce. 

Halibut  a  la  Flamande 

Purchase  a  small,  very  thick  halibut 
steak.  Wash  it  in  cold  water,  dry, 
and  dust  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  a  baking-dish  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  onion,  two  of 
chopped  celery  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley;  put  on  top  the  hali- 
but slice,  brush  with  melted  butter, 
and  bake  in  quick  oven  for  thirty  min- 
utes. When  done  lift  it  carefully  to  a 
heated  dish.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  in  a  pan,  and  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  mix;  add  one  pint  of 
strained  tomatoes;  stir  until  boiling: 
add  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  mace  and  one  of  black  pepper. 
Strain  this  around  the  fish,  garnish  the 
top  with  carefully  boiled  potato  balls, 
baste  with  melted  butter,  dust  with  finely 
chopped  parsley  and  send  to  the  table. 

Oyster  Stew 
Drain  I  wash  and  drain  again  fifty  good 
fat  oysters;  shake  over  the  fire  until 


the  gills  curl.  Heat  a  quart  of  milk  in 
a  double  boiler,  add  it  hastily  to  the 
oysters:  take  from  the  fire;  add  a  rounding 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  twelve  whole  pepper- 
corns, crushed,  two  level  tablespoonfuLsf 
of  butter,  and,  if  you  like,  a .  dash  of 
cayenne.  Serve  with  oyster  crackers. 
If  thickening  is  liked,  rub  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  with  one  of  flour,  and  add  to 
the  milk  before  adding  it  to  the  oysters. 


"Cleans  Uke  Mack" 


Keeps  the 
Hands 
Soft  and 
White 


Instantly  cleans 
kitchen  pots, 
pans,  sinkboards 
and  bnss  and 
metal  wares. 

Best  toilet  soap  for  mechanics. 
Bie  CAKESo 

at  Groeert 

HOtmeS  ft  STOCKARD 

351  E.  2d  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  6257  Main  3363 
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Stetson's 

CALIFORNIA 

PORK  AND  BEANS 

FOR  CALIFORNIA  FOLKS 

GIVE   THEM  A    TRIAL 

F.  F.  STETSON  &  CO. 

CALIFORNIA  CANNED 
FRUITS 


Phones:  Sunset  East  80 


Home  31073 
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;■  Silver    Leaf! 
LARD 

SWEET  AND  PURE 
«•   Made    from    Corn-fed    Eastern  Porkers 


Los  Angeles  stock  always  fresh  because  it 
reaches  us  within  nine  days  from  the  time 
it  is  drawn  from  the  kettle  in  Kansas  C  ity 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
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Santa  Ysabel 
Brand 


Reg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  QUALITY 

PEELEDS:!CHILE 


10  CENTS  PER  CAN 


SIMON     LEVI    COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Fish,  Hawaiian  Style 

Clean,  wash  and  dry  a  three-pound 
haddock,  and  dust  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Put  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil  or 
butter  in  a  shallow  baking-pan.  When 
hot  drop  in  the  fish;  brown  on  both  sides, 
then  place  it  in  a  hot  oven  and  cook 
slowly  for  thirty  miuntes,  turning  once. 
While  this  is  cooking  put  two  good-sized 
potatoes  that  have  been  peeled,  half  a 
can  of  tomatoes,  a  large  onion  grated, 
a  clove  of  garlic  mashed,  a  saltspoonful 
of  ground  cloves,  and  a  bay  leaf  in  a 
saucepan;  cook  for  five  minutes  and  press 
through  a  sieve.  Add  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  one  sweet 
chili  chopped  fine,  and  a  rounding 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Place  the  fish 
on  a  heated  dish,  pour  over  this  mixture, 
and  send  to  the  table  with  a  plate  of 
plain  boiled  potatoes. 

Oyster  Gumbo 

Singe,  clean  and  cut  for  a  fricassee, 
one  fowl;  put  it  in  a  baking-pan;  add  one 
onion  sliced,  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
bake  until  tender.  Wash  and  cut  in 
thin  slices  a  quart  of  young  okra;  put 
it  in  a  saucepan;  add  a  pint  of  water  and 
cook  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Lift 
the  chicken  to  a  soup-kettle;  add  a 
quart  of  chicken  stock  or  boiling  water 
and  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes. 
Add  a  roimd  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and,  if  you 
have  it,  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika.  Add 
the  okra  and  fifty  oysters;  cover  the 
saucepan,  cook  for  five  minutes  and  send 
at  once  to  the  table. 

Baked  Blt?efish 

Take  the  intestines  out  at  the  gill 
opening,  wash  and  dry  the  fish.  Mix 
half  a  pint  of  breadcrumbs  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter;  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  saltspoonful 
of  black  pepper,  and  stuff  the  fish. 
Then  put  it  in  a  baking  pan,  baste  with 
melted  butter,  and  add  half  a  cupful 
of  boiling  water.  Dust  the  fish  thickly 
with  flour  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  basting 
several  times.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce 
and  potato  balls. 

Potato  and  Fish  Timbale 

Cut  large  potatoes  into  halves  length- 
wise.    Scoop   out   the    centers,    leaving 
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a  wall  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Stand  the  potatoes  into  a  baking-pan, 
baste  the  sides  with  melted  butter,  and 
bake  for  twenty  minutes.  Pick  apart 
a  pound  of  cold,  cooked,  fresh  codfish. 
Dust  it  with  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper. 
Dust  over  all,  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper.  Pour  over  all,  a  tablespoonful 
of  carefully  melted  butter  and  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice.  Mix  lightly  with 
a  fork.  Fill  this  in  the  potatoes,  dust 
the  tops  with  breadcrmnbs,  place  in 
the  center  of  each  a  bit  of  butter,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  cream  sauce. 

Fish  a  la  Creme 

Pick  apart  sufficient  cold  boiled  fish 
to  make  a  pint.  Rub  together  a  round- 
ing tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of 
flour;  add  half  a  pint  of  milk,  stir  imtil 
boiling;  take  from  the  fire,  add  the 
flaked  fish,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  pepper;  toss  gently  with- 
out breaking  the  fish  and  stand  it  over 
hot  water  until  thoroughly  heated. 
Serve  in  pate  shells  or  bread  boxes. 


Sweets. 

stuffed  Pineapple 

Select  a  large,  fine  pineapple  and  cut 
oflt  the  top  smoothly.  Scoop  out  the 
inside,  taking  care  not  so  break  the 
sides  of  the  pineapple,  cut  the  pulp 
into  dice  and  put  with  it  half  as  much 
orange,  also  cut  small,  as  much  banana 
as  you  have  orange,  also  cut  small, 
and  a  dozen  Maraschino  cherries,  each 
halved.  A  few  teaspoonfuls  of .  the 
Maraschino  liquor  from  the  cherries 
may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  Return 
all  to  the  pineapple  shelly  set  this  in 
a  very  cold  place  and  leave  it  there  for 
an  hour  before  serving.  If  possible, 
it  is  well  to  put  the  pineapple,  thus  filled, 
into  a  pail  and  pack  this  in  ice  and  salt 
for  an  hour.  The  contents  are  thus 
chilled  thoroughly.  Place  the  top,  with 
its  tufts  of  leaves  upon  it,  on  the  stuflted 
pineapple  when  it  is  sent  to  the  table 

Italian  Chestnut  Pudding 

Select  large  Spanish  or  Italian  chestnuts 
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Calmaco  Brand 


;:  spaghetti,  Vermicelli,  Egg  NoodleSy^'ReadyCuf^  Macaroni,  Alphabets  ;: 


Besides  tasting  better  than  other  Macaroni,  besides  nourishing  better,  than 
other  foods,  CALMACO,  flavory,  firm,  tender  Macaroni  is  the  cleanest 
Macaroni,  made  by  the  cleanest  methods,  in  the  cleanest  factory.  Get  a 
package  today  and  try  it.     10  and  25  cents. 


^  California  Macaroni  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 

CALIFORNIA 
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for  this,  put  them  over  the  fire  in  boiling 
water,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes.  Re- 
move them  from  the  stove,  and  the 
inner  skins  will  eome  off  easily  with  the 
outer  shells,.  Put  the  peeled  cheetftuts 
into  boiling  water  again  and  boil,  imtil 
tender>  By  this  method  they  are  kept 
white,  whea  tender,  put  them  through  a 
vegetable  press  or  "potato  ricer/'  mix 
a  Uttle  white  sugar  with  them  and,  if 
you  use  wine,  moisten  them  with  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry.  Mound  them 
in  a  dish  and  heap  whipped  cream  upon 
them. 

Fruit  SyUabub 

Line  a  glass  with  thin  slices  of  rather 
dry  sponge  cake.  Over  this  pour  enough 
fruit  juice  to  soften  the  cake.  If  it 
is  made  in  summer  you  may  use  the 
juice  of  ripe  berries  or  peaches,  crushing 
them  to  extract  the  juice;  if  in  winter, 
the  juice. of  .lemons  or  oranges  may  be 
used,  or  syrup  from  preserved  fruit. 
Rub  six  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  rind 
of  two  large  oranges^  until  the  sugar 
is  yellow  with  the  oil  from  the  orange 
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Bat]0''s  Qruel 
Children's  Breakfast  ;; 
a  Change 


USE 


PRIMROSE 
WHEAT 


An  Ideal  Mush  for 
Your  Fireless  Cooker 
but  good  cooked  any- 
way. 

i  Fifteen  Qents  M  Your  Grocers  t 
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skin.  Then  crush  the  sugar  and  add 
it  to  a  pint  of  rich  cream.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  the  oranges  on  two  tablespoop- 
fuls  ,of  granulated  sugar  and  add  this, 
too,  to  the  cream.  Whip  it  all  stiff, 
and  heap  on  the  cake.  The  top  of  the 
cream  may  be  ornamented  with  preserved 
or  fresh  buries. 

Raspberry  Tapioca 

Soak  one  cupful  of  pearl  tapioca  in 
two  cupfuls  of  cold  water,  imtil  the  water 
is  all  absorbed.  Put  over  the  fire  to- 
gether with  the  juice  from  a  pint  of  can- 
ned or  preserved  raspberries,  and  cook 
for  half  an  hour.  Add  the  berries  to 
the  tapioca  and  syrup,  turn  the  mixture 
into  a  mold,  and  put  on  ice,  or  in  a  cold 
place,  to  form.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Orange  Jelly 

Soak  half  a  box  of  gelatine  for  half 
an  hour,  in  enough  cold  water  to  cover 
it,  add  to  it  a  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar,  pour  upon  it  three  cups  of  boiUng 
water,  and  stir  until  entirely  dissolved. 
While  the  gelatine  is  soaking,  grate  the 
peel  of  two  oranges  and  squeeze  the 
juice  of  them  upon  the  grated  peel- 
Let  them  stand  together  for.  half  an 
hour,  then  strain  into  the  jelly.  Turn 
into  a  large  mold,  or  into  small  molds, 
and  put  into  a  cold  place  to  form.  It 
is  a  prettier  dish,  if  halved  orange 
skins  are  used  for  molds.  The  jelly 
is  then  served  in  the  skins  and  whipped 
cream  may  be  heaped  upon  each  half 
just  before  sending  to  the  table. 

Cranberry  Bavarian  Cream 

Soak  a  quarter  box  of  gelatine  in  a 
half  cup  of  cold  water.  Heat  two  cups 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  half 
a  cup  of  sugar,  pour  the  hot  milk  upon, 
them  and  return  to  the  double,  boiler. 
Stir  until  the  custard  begins  to  thicken 
and  then  add  gelatine.  When  this  is 
dissolved,  take  the  custard  from  the  fire 
and  strain  it.  Let  it  become  .  cold, 
and  then  put  with  it  a  cupful  of  cranberry 
juice,  made  by  cooking  the  cranberries 
as  you  would  for  jelly,  and  half  a  pint . 
of  cream  beaten  stiff  with  the  whites  of. 
two  eggs.  Turn  all  into  a  nooklrse^  on. 
the  ice  and  leave  until  cold.  Serve 
with   sweet   cream. 
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Hints  for  Young  Housekeepers. 


There  are  mtoy  yonng  honsekeepers, 
who  step  out  of  well  appointed,  easily 
runmng  establishments,  into  homes  of 
their  own,  with  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business  they  have  taken  in  hand. 

Every  novice  wears  away  much  good 
nerve  tisstie,  in  a  multiplicity  of  doings, 
which  come  imder  the  head  of  ''Unpro- 
fitable Labor."  These  may  be  soon 
worked  out  of,  and  under  this  head, 
let  us  first  consider  what  simplicity 
means  in  the^  food  line. 

Of  course' the  food  we  desire  to  place 
on  our* table, 'shall  be  of  the  best. 

Why,  then,  shall  we  not  serve  it  simply? 

If  meat,  why  not  boil  or  roast  it  per- 
fectly andMfet  It  go  at  that? 

Why  should  any  food 'as  delicious 
and  iratritious  as  chicken  be  boiled, 
and  chopped,  seasoned  and  flavored, 
breaded   and   egged   and  fried  in   fat? 

There  are  often  left  over  meats  which 
may  be  used,  but  why  cook  and  re-cook 
them  till  they  have  about  as  much  imtri- 
tion  as  shoe  leather? 

Slice  them  delicately,  and  serve  with 
them  some  hot  and  appetizing  sauce, 
either  from  stock  or  of  some  vegetable 
composition,  and  you  provide  better 
and  healthier  food,  than  the  daintiest 
croquet    that    ever    was    compounded. 

Butter,  eggs,  cream  and  sugar,  all 
are  necessary  forms  of  nourishment, 
and  all  must  enter  into  that  perfect  diet 
for  which  we  strive.  Butter  subjected 
to  great  heat  becomes  acrid;  eggs  under 
the  same  condition  become  hard  and 
diflScult  of  digestion.  Yet  we  are  con- 
stantly mixing  these  four  ingredients 
together,  baking  and  frying  them  and 
expecting  our  overworked  gastric  juices 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  vegetables;  those  that 
are  simply  cooked,  well  seasoned  and 
daintily  served,  answer  the  best  purpose 
for  which  we  use  them. 


nutritious  and  easily  digested  food, 
suitable  alike  for  invalids  and  children. 
Besides  soup  you  can  draw  from  this 
pot,  seasoning  which  will  give  flavor 
and  richness  to  many  dishes  which  are 
greatly  improved  by  using  stock  instead 
of  water  or  milk,  in  their  preparation. 
A  case  in  this  point  is  *  spinach.  If 
after  boJllAg  and  seasoning  It,  *  you  rub 
it  through  a  coarse  sieve  and  add  a  cup 
of  soup  Btock,  you  will  not '  recognize 
that  insipid  vegetable. 

Probably  your  Supply  of*boiles  Will 
not  keep  your  kettle  rtmnirig  all  week. 
Vary  your  menu — use  either  beans, 
black  or  white,  peas,  either  spHt  or  green, 
.and  cook  them  with  a  bit  of  salt  pork. 
In  this  way  you  will  add  a  much  needed 
supply  of  nitrogenous  substancesj^at 
small  expense.  x  x  \ 

■     '.    '  x'x    <  X 

Of    course    our    young^jt^^^®''^®^?®^ 


Every  well  regulated  family  should 
have  a  soup-kettle.  Into  this  go  all 
bones,  trimmings  and  bits  of  both  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  out  of  it  canes  a 
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PASTEURIZED 
MILK  AND  CREAM 

50,000  POUNDS 
DAILY  SUPPLY 

The  "400"  Milk 


Phones:     HOME  21840    Bdwy.  il92       Yr 


Mutual  Dairy 

Association 

AN  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCEBfl'  ASS'N 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dairy  Products 

1236-44  VICTORIA  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES 
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always  does  her  own  marketing,  sees 
her  meat  cut  and  weighed,  orders  bones 
and  trimming  sent  home,  and  notices 
that  the  flesh  is  pure  red  and  the 
fat  white  and  firm.  By  going  herself, 
she  often  gets  advantage  of  the  market. 
A  change  of  weather,  causes  a  drop  in 
poultry,  a  chance  seized  by  the  house- 
keeper who  is  on  the  spot. 

Joints  of  meat  not  too  large  and  not 
over  cooked,  are  more  economical  than 
chops  or  steaks.  In  fact,  the  latter  are 
the  most  expensive  of  all  meats,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fillet  of  beef. 

The  yoimg  house-keeper  must  learn 
the  seasons  of  things,  and  not  order 
sweetbreads  of  veal  in  the  autumn,  while 
she  may  indulge  in  them  in  the  spring. 
On  the  other  hand,  poultry  is  generally 
cheapest  about  the  holiday  season  and 
late  fall,  so  that  taking  note  of  these 
things,  much  variety  may  be  obtained 
at  small  expense. 

Many  house-keepers,  preach  the 
economy    of    purchasing    by    the    large 


quantity.  With  a  small  family,  say 
with  two  in  the  dining-room  and  one  in 
the  kitchen,  this  is  not  so. 

Superabimdance  often  leads  to  waste, 
and  a  week's  supply  generally  prevents 
extravagance,  or  loss  from  food  becoming 
spoiled. 

Of  course,  with  time  on  her  hands, 
oiu-  house-keeper  sees  that  everything 
is  kept  up  to  its  point  of  perfection. 
That  the  furniture  is  well  polished,  that 
the  glass  is  immaculate,  the  curtains 
fresh,  and  that  no  spots  are  allowed  'to 
remain  neglected. 

For  the  furniture,  do  not  go  and  buy 
a  bottle  of  expensive  polish,  but  prepare 
and  keep  on  hand,  a  quantity  of  the 
following,  which  applied  once  in  a  while 
with  vigor  and  a  flannel,  will  keep  your 
furniture,  particularly  your  dining- 
table,  a  miracle  of  brightness.  To  one 
tablespoonful  of  linseed  oil  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  turpentine,  add  a  bit  of 
good  soap,  about  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut.  Put  these  into  a  pan,  with 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  stir  until 
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they  beeome  well  mixed.  When  you 
wish  to  use,  warm  the  mixture  slightly, 
and  rub  on  with  a  flannel,  taking  a 
fresh  one  to  polish  with.  A  brisk  rub 
for  a  few  minutes  will  work  wonders. 


Your  cut  glass  of  course,  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  you,  and  you  use  it  and  take 
pleasure  in  it,  even  though  it  does  some- 
times gets  chipped  and  broken. 

If  you  will  take  the  pains  to  care  for 
it  yourself,  it  will  doubtless  survive 
much  longer.  You  may  insure  its 
brilliancy,  by  treating  it  as  follows: 
It  should  be  washed  in  a  wooden  tub, 
in  water  that  is  not  too  hot  for  the  hands. 
Never  set  it  on  a  marble  or  stone  slab, 
and  remember  that,  the  deeper  the 
cutting,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  break. 

Water  bottles  and  decanters,  which 
have  become  stained  and  discolored, 
may  be  cleaned  with  muriatic  acid. 
A  tablespoonful  to  a  pint  of  water, 
shaken  about  in  the  bottle,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  small  shot,  then  poured  out  and 
the  bottle  well  rinsed,  will  clean  it  per- 


fectly. 

The  interiors  of  bottles,  decanters 
and  vases  may  be  dried  with  a  wire 
wound  with  cloth. 

Wash  the  outside  of  glass  in  warm 
suds,  and  clean  the  cuttings  with  a  soft 
brush.  Then  polish  vigorously  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Your  glass  will  fairly  glisten. 
Do  not  subject  it  to  great  extremes  of 
temperature. 


Snowballs  with  Prunes: — Steam  rice 
one  hour  or  imtil  tender,  then  form  into 
balls,  with  one  large  or  two  small  prunes 
in  the  center.  Serve  with  a  hot  sauce 
made  by  warming  for  a  few  minutes, 
one-half  cup  of  meltose,  to  which  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  has  been  added  and 
a  little  prune  juice  to  make  it  of  a  con- 
sistency to  pour  easily. 

Banana  and  Nut  Salad: — Peel  three 
bananas  and  slice  thin;  and  add  one- 
half  cupful,  broken  (not  chopped,) 
walnut  meats.  Pour  over  this  two- 
thirds  cup  of  the  dressing  and  mix  well. 
Serve  on  platters  garnished  with  lettuce 
leaves. 
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HEALTH  FOOD 

25c  PER  PACKAGE 
AT  ALL  GROCERS 


^^ 


Mr.  L»  C0L.iKl^»  Uiacoverer 

Made  of  Flaxseed,  Whole  Wheat,  Celery  Salt. 

Will  relieve  any  obstinate  case  of  constipation  and  will  soothe  and  promote 
the  action  of  the  stomach. 

A  Food  and  a  Regulator  combined. 
Manufactured  by  the 

UNCLE  SAM  BREAKFAST  FOOD  COMPANY, 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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NEWBERRY'S 


You  €an 

Buy  Your  Groeorlos 


for  cash  at  any.  of  the  Newberry  stones,  as  cheap  as 
the  average  retail  grocer  buys  from  the  wholesaler. 

NEWBERRY'S    TWEUVE    STORES  t 

612-614  SOUTH  BROADWAY 

554-558  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

2652  WEST  PICO  STREET 

HOOVER  AND  25th  STREETS 

2106  EAST  FIRST  STREET 

126  WEST  AVENUE  50 

EUCLID  AND  STEPHENSON  AVENUES 

2513  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 

1539  TEMPLE  STREET 

WESTERN  AVE.  AND  FORTY-EIGHTH  ST. 

MAIN  STREET  AND  SLAUSON  AVE. 

Warehouse  and  Shipping  Department,     FIRST  AND  VIQNES  STS. 


NEWBERRY'S 


HOME  10421 


Sunset  Main  O046        i 
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BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLES 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

331-333  E.  1hird  St.,       Los  Angeles 


A  DOG'S  FOOT 

Has  a  number  of  raised  cushions  which  prevent  slippinis 
and  take  up  the  concussion  over  hard  surfaces. 


BAILEY'S  "WON'T  SLIP"  RUBBER  HEELS 

Embody  this  principle  and  insure  ease  and  safety  over 
all  surfaces.  The  tread  surface  formed  with  "U"  shaped 
ribs,  together  with  flat  ended  rubber  sUids,  form  a  sur- 
face that  is  positively  non-slipping  on  ice  or  other  slip- 
pery surfaces.     Maileil  upon  receipt  of  price. 

35  cents  per  pair.     For  Men  or  Women. 

When  ordering  send  a  correct  outline  drawing  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heel  of  your  boot.  Order  from  your  shoe 
dealer.  Dealers  write  for  prices.  100- page  Catalogue  of. 
Everything  in  Rubber  Goodtt  Fnc. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO. 
22  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


ouTine  SUITS 


MADE  TO  MEASURE 

FOR 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 


//  you  would  see  Califor- 
nia at  its  best,  you  will  get 
into  one  of  our  Outing  Suits 
and  hike  for  the  hills. 

Qovernment  Khaki 

Fustian  Cloth 
Army  Ducl<,     Corduroy 

THE 

WM.  H.  HOEQEE  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

138-142  South  Main  Street 

Home  10087  Main  8447 
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DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  BE  CONVINCED 

that 


Carbon 
Briquetes 


are  bcteer  than  coal  or  wood?  If  so  let  us 
send  you  a  trial  order  of  them.  We  believe 
Carbon  Briquetes  to  be  tlie  Best  Solid  Fuel 
on  the  market,  and  it  is  tlie  Cheapest. 

PRICES: 

Per  Ton $9.00 

Per  Half  Ton $4.75 

Per  ^Quarter  Ton $2.50 

Free  delivery,  except  in  outlying  districts, 
where  an  e.xtra  charge  will  be  made. 


LOS  ANGELES  GAS  ft  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

645  So.  Hill  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Please  mention  "Out  West**  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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A  FREE  POSTER  WITH 

ChocoleKtes 

Don't  miss  this  excellent  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  big  splen- 
did "Rough  House''  Poster. 
It's  a  perfect  roit  of  life,  color 
and  laughter. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

Send  in  the  small  reproduction  of  the  poster, 
which  com^s  in  every  box  of  "ROUGH 
HOUSE"  chocolates.  Send  with  it  5  cents 
for  postage  and  you  will  receive  the  big 
colored  poster  by  returu  mail.     Size  1 1x28. 

Bishop  &  Company  of  California 

LOS  AN8ELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Severe  Tests  Prove  Its  Superiority 

Although  a  comparatively  new  product, 
Zerolene  has  been  more  severely  tested 
under  all  conditions  than  many  other  lu- 
bricants, and,  distinctly  better  than  any  of 
these,  has  triumphed  in  every  test. 

lEROLEIIE 

Auto  Lubricating  Oil 

lubricated  the  winning  Th<imas  car  in  the  famous  New 
York  to  Paris  race,  also  the  Protos  and  Zust  cars 
which  ran  second  and  tliiril.  Ztrokne proved  its  per- 
fect lubricating'  ind  non-L,«rhftni7iiiK  (iualities,  and  its 
zero-workinirnliility.  in  th^.  ruosi  >>cvere  tests  to  which 
a  lubricating  oil  li:w  t  v  r  h  (  n  piil. 

ZeroL-no  n  tl'.cf):!  •  ".I'l  ri'uiul"  oil  thnt  -orves  all 
types  of  cvn;ivlvr>  .1  '■'  '  '  i.i'.'s.  Tlurc  i>  niily  one 
kind  of  ZiMil  Mc.  '-:'•  •  -'l  ii  "nlvone  place  .11  Ihc 
world.  Put  \\\^  i:i  ^i.  ikdt.  i.!-  v.itli  palLiit  pniii  ii 
that  cannot  b,  refi'lid,   Alsf  in  '.iarrcls  lOrirar  i--: 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(Inqorporaied) 

Sold  hv  Jt'uleis 


pout 
adc. 


Write  for  booklet, 


i: 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  PW 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
DCOA 


JOCE^  to 


^. 


is  made  from  tliie 
best  cocoa  bean«i^ 
scientif  ie^ll 
blended. 

Absolutel3ii'lipre,  ^  f 
healthful,  jand 
delicious. 


Get  the  genuine  widi  our  trade-maj        '  *  :agc 

52  Higliett  Awards  in  Eiirop«|j 

Walter  Baker&C         ted 


Etfibbhed  1780     DOlplESI 


if 
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NQS  AND 


\>>mmercial 
Baiiks  of  S«fl 


THE  QERMAM" 
LOAN 

Savinirv  CTh,'  Ge , 

(Member  of  the  Associi 

526  CALIFORNIA  STrSHIFNC^SCO.  CAL. 
(luarantoed  Capi^nl .**"  .r*..         $1,200,000.00 

Capital  acCimllv  pail  up  in  cnyli----        S1.00U,<-X)0.00  * 

Ui'sprvo  and  (.'uii'iiiRont  Funtli*- . $1.,5SI..'>1S.99 

ICiii|>loN  tcs'  Peii-'iou  i'und  .  IOmOH I ..'i.*> 

Depoj-i:.-  Doc.  :nj*r..  1910 S   42;03»jrK*<0.06 

Toial  nfso.  s . W4,77^.r>ri9.56 

Hemit;aiice  may  be  inado  %y  Draft.  I'ost  OfTice,  or 
Welis.  largo  A'  Ct)'^.  Money  QfAi'v-^,  or  c«  in  by 
Express.  •         * 

Office  Ilo  irs:  10  o'clock  V.  M.  ^)  '^  o'clock  P.  M.. 
except  Sa  urdavs  to  12  o'clock  M.  and  Ji^vurday 
evenings  from  6  ."iO  o'clock  P.  M.  (o  S  o't^ock  P.  M.  for 
receipt    of  deposiLs   oidy. 

Oi  l-ICi:HS--l*rewlenr.  N.  Olilan-lt;  Pir«;  Vice- 
Presj  Jen  ,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second- Vice  l*re«<ien;  and 
Maiiau:!';-,  (ieor^e  I'ourny:  Third  Vice-Presi<Ient.  J.  \\  . 
\';iii  I'iciuen;  (.'asliier.  A.  11.  1\ .  Schmidt;  As^iMaut 
("ashj,-^.  William  Herrmann;  Secie  aiy.  .\.  H.  Midlc 
.X'-.-i^  arii  Secret riric-s,  (I.  .J.  (), 
Newhou-^c;  (;oodfc!l)W  I'^lls 
Aitoineys. 

BOAKD  OF  Dl]U:CTORS~N.  Oldandt,  Daniel 
M(>.T,  (ieor^:e  Tourny.  J.  W.  Van  Hergen  _  Ign. 
S'tin'i;!!  ,  1.  -N.  Waller,  V.  'riilmaii!.,  jr.,  E.  T.  Krrw, 
and   \V.  S.  Ooodfellow. 

MISSION  PdJANX'Il— 2o72  Mi.M-ion  Street,  be- 
Iwe^n  JN;  and  2'Jnd  Streets.  For  receip;  an«l  jmy- 
nienl    of    Depofii.s    ordy.     C.    \V,    lleycr,    M:inagcr. 

IMCHMOND  DlSTiaCT  nUANCH.  432  Clement 
Screet,  between  .'):ii  and  6th  Avenues.  For  receipt 
and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  \V.  C.  Heyer, 
Manager. 


l-olte  an^l    Wm.   D. 
&  Orrick.     General 
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Xri 


vose 


PIANOS 


have  been  established  tiver  M  years.  By  onr  system 
of  tiaymenisevery  family  id  raoderatecircurasiances 
can  own  a  VOSE  piano.  We  la^e  old  instruments 
in  cxchatiR-e  and  deliver  the  new  piano  in  your 

home  free  of  expense.    Write  for  Catalog  ue  D  and  ixplanatious. 

VOSE  «k  SONS  PIANO  CO  .  Boiton.M^a^ 

Please  mention  "Out  West"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Guayule" 


Casa  Verdugo.     The  transforir 
refort  that  brings  back  the  days  of  I 


15c'  per  copy  L« 


•-'L5T 


umber 


Rubber  Production  in  Califori^gg^^yQoOQle 
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Of  Course   You  Intend 

To  See 


PASADENA-THE ORANGE  GROVES-LONG  BEACH-LOS  ANGELES  I 
HARBOR  [SAN  PEDRO,]-CAWSTON'S  FAMOL'S 
OSTRICH  FARM— SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION 

The  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 

Take  Tilton's  Trolley  Trip 


JK 

J< 


a\m^  Vou  100  Pennies  Per  Table  Below 
Keg.   Cost  to 


The  Only  Trip  ^'isiting  Tliese  Points. 

Points  Visitet!. 

Pasadena  and  Orange  Groves Fare ". 

Cawston's  Famous  ( )strich  Farm . I'are  and  Admission. ._ 

San  Gabriel  Mission. Fare  and  Admission... 

Los  Angeles  to  Naples Fare 

Naples  to  Long  Peach  (Long  Stop) Fare 

Long  Beach  to  San  Pe.lro  (L.  A.  Haibor) I 'are 

San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles ..    I'are 


We  have  I tni tutors \ 


ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  ON 


TILTON'S 


The  Only  anJ  Oripina!  100  Miles  for  100  Cents. 


Los   Angeles,   Cal, 


j^    Seats  can  be  reserved  hi  luhtince 
Wf  extra  cfuirye 


PubUc. 

S  /Jo 
.25 
.55 
.35 
.10 
.15 
.35 


Total  Indi/iJnaJ  Cost $2.00   ^; 

I  BUT  ALL  FOR  Tjifnti^c  Tmllpv  Trin  the  only  trip 

>.  $1.00  ON  IlllUn  5  irOlicy   l  np  with  reserved  chairs 


Don't  Be  Misted. 


''    CARS  LEAVE  EVERY  DAY— 9  to  9:30  a.  m.  FROM  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  DEPOT,  CORNER  6th    ^: 
^  AND  MAIN  STREETS  "^^ 


Phones  Main  8980 
F  2444 
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Please  mention  "Out  West"  when  %%ritinK  to  advertisers. 
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California  Oil 


investments  are  to-day's  greatest  profit 
producers.  During  the  past  eight  months 
our  clients  have  made  frcHn  100%  to  1000% 
profit  on  their  investments,  and  no  one 
nas  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  any  oil  in- 
vestment advised  by  us.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  our  clients  we  issue  semi-monthly 
the 

\    I  California  Oil  Bulletin 

r  ^  which  gives  reliable  information  about  all 
the  oil  fields  and  oil  companies  of  Califor- 
nia. It  will  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months 
absolutely  free  upon  request. 

We  have  also  just  compiled  the  onlv 
accurate  map  ever  issued  of  the  great  Mid- 
way oil  fiela.  A  copy  of  this  map  may  be 
had  free  upon  request. 
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The  G.  S.  Johnson  Co. 

800  PHELAN  BLDG. 
M    San   Francisco,  California. 
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The  Men's 
Store .... 


^  Exclusive  clothes 
with  style,  (it  and 
fabrics. 

1^  Latest  creations  in 
haberdashery. 

^  Correct  hats. 
Agents  for  Youmons 
New  York  Hats. 


V 

>' 


Mullen  tt  Bluett 


Broadway  and  Sixth  Los  Angeles  >  r 

THE  QUALITY  SHOP 
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AND   INDIAN   CURIOS   AT   WHOLESALE 

I  have  more  than  250  weavers  in  my  employ,  including  the  most  skilful  now  living, 
and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  preserve  the  old  colors,  patterns,  and  weaves.  Every 
blanket  sold  by  me  carries  my  personal  guarantee  of  its  Quality.  In  dealing  with  me, 
you  will  get  the  very  finest  blanJcets  at  wnolesale  prices.  I  also  handle  the  products  of 
the  Hopi  (Moqui )  Indians,  buying  them  under  contract  with  the  trading  posts  at  Keam's 
Canvon  and  Oraibi  and  selling  them  at  wholesale. 

I  have  constantly  a  very  fine  selection  of  Navajo  silverware  and  jewelry,'  Navajo  "rubies" 
cut  and  uncut,  peridotes  and  native  turquois.  Also  the  choicest  modem  Moqui  pottery, 
and  a  rare  collection  of  prehistoric  pK>ttery. 

cJ.     L>.    HUBB1&L9L99  INDIAN  TRADER 

WriU  far  my  Catalogue  and  Price  Lut.  QANADO,  APACHE  CO.,  ARIZONA. 


PATENTS  $180,340.00$  PATENTS 

"^  MADE  BV  MY  CUENTS  "^ 

YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  telling  HOW  OTHERS  wiU  do 
the  same  IN  THE  FUTURE.  "What  and  How  to  Invent."  Book  F«e! 
E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  803  F.,  Waahington,  O.  C. 


ANYVO  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM  ^.^^^'^^d%%Srt^1^nirS^JJi:S; 

Hummel  Bros.  &  Co.  furnish  best  help.     116-118  E.  Second. 
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OVT  WEST 

PubiUhini  "THE  SPECTATOR"  under  leaM. 

Volume  1  FEBRURY  28,  1911-  Number  32 

Monthly,  New  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  3. 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL 

153.  Splash!     Splash! 

153a  Railroad  Rates  and  the  Bandar-log. 
153b  San  Francisco  and  the  Fair. 

154.  E.  T.  Earl,  the  Real  Leader. 

156.     Denominationalism  Not  True  Religion. 

156.  Minority  in  a  Minority. 

157.  Native  Sons  and  Others. 

158.  Institute  of  Technology. 
160.     Municipal  Projects. 

,  162.     Life  Insurance  Tactics  Change. 

163.  Progressives  Want  the  "Works.'' 

164.  Prof.  Lowe's  Fine  Paper. 

165.  The  Insanity  of  Professor  Larkin Henry  Chrisieen  Wamack 

166.  The   Money   God ' W,    R.    Reece 

167.  In  An  Old  Mission Emma  L.  M,   Outlaw 

168.  Communication William    Rutherford 

169.  The  Hetch-Hetchy  and  San  Francisco James  D.    Phelan 

177.  Guayule W.    S.    Broke 

181.  A  Sigh  and  A  Song ..Margaret  Marta 

182.  Casa  Verdugo Del  Reynolds 

191.  An  Era  in  Pomona  College  History Arthur  M,  Dole 

195.  Theatrical  .  a 

201.  Some  Paradoxes  of  Personality Lewis  M.    Terman 

205.  Cupid  in  Commercialism • Lannie   Haynes  Martin 

210.  Poet   and   Maid Elmer   D,    Ewers 

213.  Dreams   of   Youth Robert    L.    Dunlap 

214.  In    the    Silent  People's  Land Effie  McDowell    Davies 

Published  weekly  by  the  Western  Publishing  Company,  643  Citixens  National  Bank 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Regular  weekly  numbers  Ten  Cents,  Magazine  ntim- 
hers  (  Fourth  isstie  of  each  month)  Fifteen  Cents.  Yearly  subscriptions — flfty^wo  istvm — 
$2.50  per  year  in  advance.  Magazine  numbers,  $1.50  per  year  in  advance,  EtUzrsd  as 
Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Los  Angeles  Postoffice. 

POSTAGE  it  prepaid  on  subMriptions  in  th«  United  SUtee,  Hawaiivi  IiUnde,  Philippine  IsUumI^  OvHi 

Porto  Rico,  Tutuiia  [Samoa],  Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
HOW  TO  REMIT.    Remittances  ahould  be  sent  by  Cneck,  ExpreM  Order,  or  Postal  Mon«y  Order,  pur^ 

able  to  the  Western  Publishing  Company.    Currency,  unless  mailed  in  a  registered  letter,  is  at  urn 

•eader's  risk. 

CMANGB  IN  ADDRESS.  Notice  of  change  in  address  should  be  sent  One  Week  before  the  date  of  iam 
pa  whiob  the  change  is  to  take  effect.  The  ehange  cannot  be  made  unless  the  subscriber's  Old  AddrsM 
Is  elearly  indicated  in  addition  to  the  New  Address. 

ADVERTISING.  Orders  ,  final  instructions,  and  cuto  for  advertising  in  the  Magaiine  musl  be  wedml 
TsB  Dasrs  before  the  Saturday  on  wh«cn  the  advertisement  is  intended  to  appear. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.  All  manuscripts,  drawings  and  photograi^  are  received  with  the  nniraslaailM  lba% 
tfie  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  their  loss  or  injury  whOe  in  their  possession  or  in  traaaii.  K«ton 
postage  should  be  inclosed  with  each  manusoripit  submitted,  and  a  copy  should  be  rMalMd  ^  Its 

WESTERN    PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

643  CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Third  and  Main  Sts. 


TABLES  RESERVED 

A  BRAND  NEW  FEATURE—  Every 
day  except  Sunday,  we  serve  in 
our  main  dining  room  a  dainty 
and  appetising 

SPECIAL  NOON  LUNCHEON  50c— 
This  should  appeal  especially  to 
ladieS;  and  will  be  fbund  very 
attractive  before  attending  the 
matinees. 

CAFE  CHANTANT 
8  to  6-^(>— 6:30  to  10—10:30  to  12:30- 

i  SPECIAL  SIX  O'CLOCK  DINNER  $1 


■fe 


1^ 


^ 


Mission  Indian  Grill 
Hotel  Alexandria 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

AFTER  THE  TRIP 

AFTER  THEATER  SWPER 

Famous  lor  its  uniqoB  en- 
vironment, prompt  and  ex- 
cellent service  and  ib 
music. 


AFTERNOON  TEA 
GRAND  SALON.  4   to   6 
MUSIC                                               00  CENTS 
■,-.-.:.  I  =  J 
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LOS 


ANGELES    BREWING 
COMPANY'S 


PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 

LAGER   BEERS 


'A   Arc  a  Home  Product  not  excelled  by  any  of  :; 
Eastern  Manufacture^       Wliy  not  try  them? 


;  I     Phone  Sunset  East  820 


Home  10857     ;; 
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Southern 
California 

SEVENTH  AND  BROADWAY 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

F.  H.  Haskell,  Pres.  M.  N.  Newmark.Vice  Pres. 
A.  C.  Hupp,  Cashier 

A  General  Banking  Business 
Transacted 

COMMERCIAL  SAVINGS 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

INVESTMENTS    BONDS 

Accounts  of   Individuals,    Firms    and 
Corporations  Solicited  on  Favorable  Terms, 


SB 


HAS  NOW  MORE  THAN  62,000 

open,  active  accounts.  The  number  is  in 
creasing  daily.  Yours  should  be  among 
them.  You  can  start  a  savings  account 
with  ONE  DOLLAR. 

TERM  DEPOSITS 

draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
Special  ( Ordinary )  deposits  draw  3  ij«r 
cent  a  year. 

LARGEST  AND  OLDEST 

savings  bank  in  the  Southwest,  with 
RESOURCES  EXCEEDING  $30,000,000.00 

SECURITY  BLDQ.,  SPRING  and  Stii  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

In  the  basement  are  the  lanest.  ■tronceet  and  b«at 
■afety  deposit  and  storace  vaults  in  the  West.  Boxee 
t2  a  year   and  upward. 


THE  SOUTHERN  TRUST 
COMPANY 

SAVINGS  —  COMMERCIAL  —  TRUST 

Paid-up  Capital  Surplus  and  Profits 
$1,000,000  $205,000 

Total  Resources 
$6,200,  00 


We  transact  a  General  Commercial.  Sav- 
inss  and  Trust  Business,  act  as  Executor, 
Administrator  and  Guardian   of   Estates. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  For  Rent 

LARGE    STORAGE    VAULTS 

THE  SOUTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY 

1 14  West  Fourth  Street 
Lot  Angeles.  California 
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BAILEY'S  RUBBER  COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


TIS 
THE 


FLAT-ENDED   TEETH 


with  eiroular  bitins  edges  that  remove  dust  caps,  cleanse 
the  skin  in  the  bath,  open  f he  pores,  and  give  new  life  to 
tbe  whole  body.     Mailed  50  cents. 

BABY'S    TEETH 

cut    without  irritation.      The 
:  flat-ended    teeth  expand   the 

gums,  keeping  them  soft;   tne 
^rixig  comforts  and  amuses  tne 

chud,  preventing   convultions 

and  cholera  infantum. 
iBiailed  for  price,  lOc. 

tBAILEY'S  RUBBER 
SEWING  FINGER 

Made  to  prevent  pricking  and 
disfiguruing  the  forennger  in  sew- 
ing or  embroidery.  Three  sixes — 
small,  medium  and  large.  Maildd 
6  cents  each. 

Cleans  the  teeth 
perfectly  and 
polishes  the  e- 
namel  without 
injury.  Never 
irritates  the 
Eums.  Can  be 
used  with  any  tooth  wash  or  powder.  Ideal  for  child- 
pen's  use.  No  bristles  to  come  out.  No.  1  for  25c.;  No. 
2.  35c.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

BAILEY'S 

WONT  SLIP 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice,  or  mar  the  most 
highly  piolished  floor.  Made 
in  five  sises,  internal  diam- 
eter: No.  17  5-8  in.;  No.  18 
I  in.;  No.  19,  7-8  in.;  No. 
20.  1  in.;  No.  21.  1  1-8  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price 
30c  per  p'aJr 
Agents  Wanted 

100  Page  Rubber  Catalogue  Free. 
C.  J.  BAILEY  a  CO.,        22  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  Mats 
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* ;  Business  Property  and 

*  High-Class  Residence  Property 


t 

Fully  Equipped  Rental  Department. 
Give  us  a  call 

HOME  10673  MAIN  1457    * 
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OUTFITTERS  | 
FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


^?jr 


Otit/rttets  for  ^.  ^ 
Men,  Women;Boys  «5rf  Oitis 
437-439-44J-443  SOOTH  3PRING 
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THE  EVER-READY 
MESSENGER 


Noon  or  Night 

Week-days  or  Sundays 

Always  Ready — Never  Tired 

JUST  HOMEPHONE'' 


u 


Home  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SHiPCAFE 


WARD  McFADDEN,  Proprietor 


VENICE 

5  Bntcpiainers 


c 


afe  Bristol 


The  high-class  appointments,  perfect 
service  and  unexcelled  menu  of  Cafe 
Bristol,  appeal  to  discriminating  people. 

Fourth  andSpringSts.  &"*{X?.SaiSS?Bid 


Arizona  Rnby  CDCp 

To  Intreduec  Our    1    l\L#L# 
0»nuln« Imported  wa^im^m^m 

Mi>yirim  Diamonds 

wo  will  oend  you  FREE  &  irename  Arijon*  Buby  In  the 
xoach.  with  Illostrated  C&UUoffue  of  GBNUINB  MEXICAN 
DIAMOMOS  and  other  koiiib.  Mezlo&n  Diamonds  exactly 
resemble  flneet  genuine  blue-white  dlamonde.etand  acid 
teeU  X  are  out  b7  ezperts.and  yet  we  eell  at  one-tortieth  the 
eoet.  Only  gem  of  lu  klndjruaraatM4  peraMseatly 
IbHIltout.  BPEOIA.L OFFER.  For 60c depoeltM guar- 
antee  of  good  talth,  we  send  on  aimroTal,  r«fftrtered, 
either  M  or  1  carat  Meadcan  Diamond  at  ■peelaljprle^ 
Mon^y^aek  If  deelred.  Write  today.  Catalog  TREK, 
MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMP.  CO.*  lifts     .UiCmM.I.M. 
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SPRING  STREET,  between  Second  and  Third 

MATINEE  DAILY 
BOTH  PHONES  1447 

THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

VAUDEVILLE 

Matinee  2:15   Daily    10,   25,   50c. 
Kyery  Night  10,  25,  50,  75c. 


"Hi 
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^_^^_^J 


[>[|(Q)[r(iDsxE(D^S)  IBoDirlbaiDDlk 


MAIN  STREET 
NEAR  SIXTH 


LOS  ANGELES  LEADING  STOCK  COMPANY 

STOCK 
PRODUCTIONS 

Nighu  25,  50.  7fie.     Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday,  10 
25.  60e 


^^ 


^ 


[JQ(ai[iin)lfe(U]ir'^c"^S) 

LOS  ANGELES'  LEADING  PLAY  HOUSE 
OLIVER  MOROSCO,  Hana«er 

SHUBERT 
ATTRACTIONS 

BROADWAY  NP:aR  NINTH  STREET 


^ 


RAINIER  BEER 

Seattle's  Famous  Product 


One    Dollar   per    Dozen,    Net. 


I    ::  Pw  YMr  $4.00.      P»r  Copy  lOo 

« •    Fartale  at  WHALENS  NEWS  AOENCT,  233  BctA 
Spring  Street,  Lot  Angeles,  Col, 


■l. .;. .;. .;.  .t. .;. .;.  .f.  ■;■  .;■  .;■  ■;. .;.  ■;.  .;■  .^  ■;.  .i, ,}, ,;, .}, ,;.  ,i ,;,  ,|, ,;,  |.  .|.  |,  <■  |.  .^ 


RAINIER  BOTTLING  CO. 

Ptione  Main  52  or  F  2032 

^  Enterprise  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal    X 

« » 
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A  DOG'S  FOOT 

Has  a  number  of  raised  cushions  which  prevent  slippinjc 
and  take  up  the  conousoion  over  bard  surfaces. 


BAILEY'S  "WONT  SLIP"  RUBBER  HEELS 

Embody  this  principle  and  insure  ease  and  safety  over 
all  siirfacee.  The  tread  surface  formed  wjth  "U"  shaped 
ribs,  together  with  flat  ended  rubber  studs,  form  a  sur- 
face that  is  positively  non-slippinf  on  ice  or  other  slip- 
pery surfaces.     Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price. 

35  cents  per  pair.     For  Men  or  Women. 

When  ordering  send  a  correct  outlinef  drawing  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heel  of  your  boot.  Order  from  your  shoe 
dealer.  Dealers  write  for  prices.  100-page  Catalogue  of 
Everything  in  Rubber  Gooae  Free. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO. 
22  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


.^.^..^■^■^■^■^■■^,t,.^.^.^.;■.^.^■■^.:n^.^.^.l■.^.^M^.^■^■■^■^■■^M^.^.^.     - 
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"Century  Path" 

±  [UNSECTARIAN  AND  NON-POLITIOAU 

Edited  by  KATHERINE  TINQLEY 

International  Theosophical  Headquartera, 
Point  Loma,  California 


; ;  The  CENTURV  path  is  an  up-to-date,  \  \ 

•  •  beautifully  illustrated  weekly,  devoted  to  the  « * 
J I  Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  the  promulgation  J  [ 
« •  of  Theosophy,  and  the  study  of  ancient  and  4! 

•  •  modern  etnics,  philosophy,  science  and  art. 


Blanchard  Hall  Studio  Building 

Dovotad  exclnaivaly  to  Mnsic.  Art  and  Sdcoco 

Studioa  and  Halla  for  all  purpoaea  for  Rani.   Jmrwmm  Siudie 
Buildinc  in  the  Weat.  For  tenna  aad  ail  informatioB  Apply  to 

F.  W.  BLANCHARD 
333  South  Broadway  233  South  Hill  8L 

LOS  ANQBLES.  CAU 
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OUT    WEST 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bring  Buyer  and   Seller  Together 

In  this  classified  department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  rdiable  character  up  to 
14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  illustrations 
nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  poUcv,  which  excludes  medical,  pahnistiy, 
fortune-telling  or  misleading  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliable  parties  or  commodities, 
also  prevaib  m  this  department,  and  the  biisiness  management  will  appreciate  prompt  notice  from  0%d 
West  readers  of  any  sucn  that  may  get  in  by  false  pretense.  Address  all  letters  pertaining  to  this  depart- 
ment to 


OUT    WEST, 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


AMUSEMENTS— 

AUDITORIUM 

"THEATER  BEAUTIFUL'*— Fifth  and  Olive  streets. 
L.  £.  Behymer,  manager.  For  winter  bookings  of  the  Sou- 
berts  see  daily  newspapers  for  attractions  of  each  week. 


HAMBURQER^S  MAJESTIC  THEATER 

BROADWAY  NEAR  NINTH.     Oliver  Morosco  Manager. 
Shubert  attractions.     Tneater   fireproof  and   modem. 


MOROSCO'S  BURBANK 

MAIN  BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH.  Los  Angeles' 
leading  stock  company.  See  announcements  in  dally  news- 
papers for  attractions  of  each  week. 


CAFE  BRISTOL 

Basement  H.  W.  Hellman  building.  Foortn  and  Spring. 
Higa  class  apointments,  perfect  ser\ioe,  unexcelled  menu. 


REAL  ESTATE- 


MINES   &  PARISH 
363   SOUTH   HILL  STREET.   Los   Angeles. 


Bu9ines8 


property  and  high  class  residence  property.  ~  Rental  depart- 
ment.    Home  10673.     Sunset  Main  1457. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 


ORPHEUM  THEATER 

SPRING  STREET  BETWEEN  SECOND  AND  THIRD. 
Clarence  Drown,  Manager.  Vaudeville.  Orpheum  attract 
tions,  tne  standard  everywhere. 


CONGENIAL  MAN  WORKING  without  gloves  desires 
farm,  ranch  work.  Tutors  cultured  French,  German  and 
other  languages.  Correspondence  solicited.  Sta^os,  523 
Ninth  street.  Oakland.  California. 


BANKS- 
BANK  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

SEVENTH  AND  BROADWAY.  Los  Angeles.  A  general 
bankin|(  business  tranacted.  commercial  and  savings.  Letters 
of  credit.     Investment  bonds. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

MORE  THAN  61,000  depositors.  Resources  exceed 
129,000.000.  Special  ordinary  deposits^  3  per  cent.  Term 
deposits.  4  per  cent.  Largest  safe  deposit  vaults  in  tne  west. 
Security  Bldg.     Fifth  and  Spring  streets. 


SOUTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY 

114  WEST  FOURTH  street.  Los  Angeles.  Capital  $1.- 
000,000.  Surplus  and  profits  $205,000.  Resources.  $6,200,- 
000.  Commercial,  trust  and  savings  business  transacted. 
Safe  deposit  and  storage  vaults. 


STUDIO  BUILDINGS— 


BLANCHARD  HALL 

STUDIO  BUILDING  devoted  exclusively  to  Music.  Art 
and  Science.  Largest  Studio  building  in  the  West.  F.  W. 
Blancnard,  233  S.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles. 


WINES— 


MISTLETOE  VINEYARD  COMPANY  WINES 

CALIFORNIA'S  highest  type  vintages,  especially  selected 
for  eastern  Utule.  Send  a  case  to  your  eastern  friends. 
C.  F.  A.  Last  Company,  proprietors.  Los  Angeles. 


TOILET   ARTICLES- 


RESTAURANTS  AND  RESORTS- 


VENICE. 


,.SHIP  CAFE" 

Ward  McFadden  Proprietor. 


5  entertainers. 


FINQER  NAIL  POLISH 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  a  25  cent  package  of  Finger  Nai 
Poliso.  A  trial  order  of  just  what  you  want.  218  New 
High  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Iim  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM 


Prevents  early  wrinklee.    It  is  not  a  freckle  coating;  it  rtr- 
movesthem.   ANYVO  CO.,  427  NorthMainSt,  Los  Angeles 
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Will  A.  Kistier  Co. 


I    We  are  REAL  PRINTERS,  Publishers  and    Bookbinders.  ][ 

BIG  JOBS.      /  SMALL  JOBS.  | 

-    We  print  and  bind  everything  from  the  modest  pamphlet  to  ] ; 

the  most  elaborate  Book  you  may  desire.    Rare  books  ]  [ 
repaired. 

y    We  make  a  specialty  of  Commercial  Printing:   letter  heads, 

bill  heads,  cards,  envelopes,  wedding  stationery,  etc.  ; 


215^    New  High 


Street 
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LOS  ANGELES  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Electric  Railway 


THE    SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST   LINE  BETWEEN 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Ocean 

TO  SANTA  MONICA,  OCEAN  PARK,  VENICE,  REDONDO  BEACH,    ;; 
SOLDIERS'  HOME,  SAWTELLE,  SHERMAN, 
HOLLYWOOD  and  COLEQROVE 

Balloon  Route  Excursions 

101  Miles       One  Day      One  Dollar 


Showing  some  of  California's  finest  scenery  includ- 
ing 36  miles  right  along  the  ocean.  A  reserved 
seat  for  every  patron  and  an  Experienced  Guide  >  r 

with  each  car.  ■      Vr 


FREE  ATTRACTIONS— An  Ocean  Voyage  on  Wheels.  At  Santa 
Monica,  free  admission  to  the  Camera  Obscura,  an  exclusive  attrac- 
tion for  Baloon  Route  Excursionists  only.  FREE  ADMISSION  to 
the  $20,000  Aquarium,  and  a  FREE  RIDE  ON  THE  L.  A. 
THOMPSON  SCENIC  RAILWAY,  the  longest  in  the  world,  at 
Venice  (Sunday  excepted  during  July,   August  and   September) . 


^^      Last  oar  leaves  Hill  Street  Station,   between   Fourth  and   Fifth  Streets,   LOS     Y, 

ANGELES,  at  9:40  A.  M.  DAILY. 
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Next  Time 
You  Go  East 

Your  pleasure  and  comfort  will  be  assured 
if  the  journey  be  made  on  the  palatial,  elec- 
tric lighted 

LOS    ANGELES 
LIMITED 

Equipped  with  the  finest  of  sleeping  cars 
dining  car  and  observation-Ubrary-buffet 
car.  Leaves  Los  .Angeles  at  10:30  a.  m. 
and  runs  via  Salt  Lake  Route,  Union  Paci- 
fic and  Northwestern. 

THREE  DAYS 
TO  CHICAGO 

nCKCTS  AND  INFORMATION  AT 

601  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET 
Los  Angeles 

and    other    SALT    LAKE    ROUTE     offices. 


r 


Los   Angeles 

Railway 

Company 

Operate  yellow  car  lines  reaching  beautiful 
city  Darks  and  Eagle  Rock  Valley.  Qarvan- 
za,  uriffin  Avenue  and  Eagle  Rock  lines  to 
Elysian  Park.  East  Main  and  Downey 
Avenue  lines  to  Eastlake  Park.  West  Seventh 
and  West  Second  Street  lines  to  Westiake 
Park.  Cummings  Street  line  to  Hollenbeck 
Park. 

Cars  also  reach  all  cemeteries  in  city. 
Rates  on  funeral  car  Paraiso,  specially 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  to  any  cemetery  in 
the  city  (round  trip ),  with  or  without  casket 
$15.00. 

Special  cars  for  outings,  day  and  even- 
ing parties,  etc.,  $5.00  for  tint  hour  and 
$3.00  for  each  additional  hour. 

Telephone  E.  L.  Lewis,  Main  4187,  or  call 
at  Room  703,  Pacific  Electrk:  BuUdllng, 
Sixth  and  Main  Streets. 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18,  1000. 

The  Mathie  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

For  several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medicines  for  •  • 

indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but  to  no  avail.    My  !  1 

father  asked  me  to  try  MATHIE'S  MALT  TONIC,  and  after  ;; 

using  it  for  some  ^e  I  felt  much  better  and  my  general  health  <  * 
was  much  improved,  and  I  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Yours  truly, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 

MATHIE  MALT  TONIC 

$1.50  PER  DOZEN    -    -    DELIVERED 

:;  The  Mathie  Brewing  Co.       los  anqeles,  cal.  j| 

Home  Phone  Ex.  942       Sunset  Phone  East  66 


Hummel  Bros  &  Ck).,  furnish  best  help.    116-118  E.  Second. 
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The  Missions 
of  California 


form  a  picturesque  historical  reminder  of  the 
notable  pioneer  labors  which  added  an  empire 
to  civilization.  Those  Missions  are  scattered 
along  the  line  of  the 


Southern    Pacific    Coast    Line 

The  "Shore  Line  Limited"  leaving  Los  An- 
geles at  8:00  A.  M.;  the  "Coaster"  at  8:10  A. 
M.;  "San  Francisco  Passenger"  at  2:30  P.  M.; 
"Sunset  Express"  at  6:15  P.  M.;  and  the  "Lark" 
at  8:00  P.  M.  over  the 


Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders 

afford   facilities   for   travel   with    comfort    and 

luxury  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dusty  trail 

of  the  Padres  who  walked  El  Camino  Real  from 

Mission  to  Mission. 

No  one  should  visit  California  without  taking 

Los  Angeles  offices:  this  trip,  taking  plenty  of  time  as  they  journey 

600  South  Spring  Street  from  Wonder  to  Wonder— from  Los  Angeles  to 

Arcade  Station,  Fifth  Santa  Barbara,   Santa    Barbara  to  Paso   Robles 

and  Central  Avenue  Hot  Springs,  Paso   Robles  Hot    Springs   to   Del 

Pasadena  office:  Monte,  Del  Monte  to  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz  to 

148  East  Colorado  Street  ^^^  J^^»  ^^^  ^^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Francisco. 


Hummel  Bros.  A  Co.  "HELP  CENTER."     116  E.  Second  St.,    TeL  Main  ( 
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Block  Signal  System 

THE  SAFE  WAY 

Perhaps  no  question  of  modern  railway 
operation  is  receiving  as  much  careful 
study  and  attention  as  this  subject. 
Already  over 


THREE  MILLIONS  of  DOLLARS 

have  been  expended  by  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

in  the  perfection  and  installation  of  over 
2275    Miles  of   Automatic  Electric   Block   Signal   System 

in  its  effort  to  insure  the  utmost  safety  in  travel 
to  patrons.  Watch  them  work  day  or  night 
form  observation  cars  on 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OVERLAND  LIMITED 
SHASTA  LIMITED 
OWL  LIMITED 
THE  LARK 

SUNSET  EXPRESS 

SHORE  LINE  LIMITED 

GOLDEN  STATE  LIMITED 

Los  Angeles  offices: 

600  South  Spring  Street 
Arcade  Station,  Fifth 
and  Central  Avenue 

Pasadena  office: 

148  East  Colorado  Street 


Hummel  Bros.  &  Co.  furnish  best  help.     116-118  E.  Second. 
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REOPENINe   OF 

THE  ORIGINAL 

CASA  VERDUGO 

RESTAURANT  AND  PARK 

REMODELED  AND  REFURNISHED 

Excellent  Table  d'Hote 

SPANISH  DINNERS 

Service  the  Best        Cuisine  unexcelled 

Take  OLENDALE  cars  from  6th  and  Main  Sts.  to  Park  Entrance 

Paelf io  Eiootrio  Railway 


w 
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18Uh  MONTHLY   REPORT,  JANUARY  I,  1911. 

LOS  ANGELES  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

333-335-337  South  Hill  St.s^JSliS'li.'t^ms  Los  Angeles,  California 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  MAY  29,   1899. 


RESOURCES  . 

Balance  due  on  houses  sold  on  monthly  installments,  mortgages,  secured  loans  and 

houses  under  construction • $2,784,129  27 

Building  Material  Co.  stock,  including  two  limiber  yards,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 

warehouses,  shops,  factories,  wagons,  etc 164,740.00 

Stockin  "HomeMakers" j 39,925.50    i 

Stock  in  Globe  Savings  Bank  at  par  (market  value  $95,100,00) 63,300.00 

Stock  in  City  &  County  Bank. 12,500.00 

Real  Estate  (market  value  $2,209,365.00) - 1,888,350.41 

Fixtures - 5,532.82 

Ca^honhand .-. - 229,519.73 

$5,187,997.73 


NET  ASSETS: 

Capital  Stock  paid  in  cash ._ .1,995,260.00 

Reserve - 1.  2,930,494.52 


4,925,754.52 


LIABILITIES: 

Dividends  payable    (uncalled  for) J 4,082.78 

Home  Certificates,  Gold  Notes  and   Mortgages  on  property  purchased 

(not  a  legalliability) 258,160.43        262,243.21 

No  unpaid  bills  ' 

$5,187,997.73 


The  last  annual  report  showed  the  principal  profits  for  the  year  to  be: 

Real  Estate - $261,319.69 

Interest - - ---.        180,000.00 

Building  Construction - _ 10,191.89 

There  were  also  miscellaneous  profits  from  architecture,  legal,  insurance  and  rental  departments. 
Quarterly  Cash  Dividends  were  divided  among  stockholders  amounting  to  $355,640.52. 


NO  INVESTOR  IN  THIS  COMPANY  HAS  EVER  FAILED  TO  RECEIVE  ALL  OF  HIS  MONEY 

ON  DEMAND 
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FEBRUARY  MAGAZINE  NUMBER 


EDITORIAL. 


Hiram  Johnson  has  been  governor  of 
California  only  a  little  more  than  one 
month.  There  remains  a 
Splashl  small  matter  of  three  years 
Splashl  and  eleven  months  in  which 
the  people  will  be  enabled  to 
estimate  his  caliber.  He  has  assuredly 
been  suflSciently  in  the  public  eye  and 
mind  during  the  month  in  which  he  has 
held  the  oflSce  to  warrant  the  prediction 
that  long  before  his  term  has  expired 
the  people  will  have  ample  occasion  to 
know  whether  they  are  to  have  a  second 
Roosevelt  or  whether  it  will  be  a  bad 
case  of  "Too  Much  Johnson.'' 

Frankljr  and  candidly  we  are  not  wholly 
in  love  with  the  spectacular  performances 
with  which  the  state  is  being  treated 
hourly  at  Sacramento.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  "windy  suspiration  of  the 
voice;"  too  much  oratorical  flourishing; 
too  much  gallery  playing;  too  much  of 
the  rush  and  bustle  which  distinguished 
the  political  careers  of  such  patriots  as 
James  H.  Budd  and  former  Congress- 
man John  J.  Lentz  and  other  famous 
exponents  of  the  policy  of  brag  and 
bluster.  We  have  lived  long  enough  to 
see  men  of  this  brand  come  and  go  and 
be  forgotten.  They  make  us  think  of 
the  fate  of  a  boulder  that  is  dropped 
into  a  deep  well.  There  is  a  mighty 
splash  when  the  stone  hits  the  water, 
then  a  few  ripples  and  then  no  one  ever 
remembers  that  the  stone  existed.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  done  everything  that^we 
expected  he  would  do,  because  we  have 


had  more  and  better  occasion  to  witness 
the  salient  points  of  his  career,  than  most 
men  in  Southern  California.  We  knew 
him  at  Berkeley;  and  it  most  remark- 
able that  the  men  who  knew  him  best 
in  his  college  days,  opposed  him  at  the 
primaries  and  at  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Speaking  calmly  and  ahnost  judicially, 
we  are  not  expectant  that  his  admin- 
istration will  develop  anything  except 
a  large  cloud  of  smoke. 

It  may  be  that  the  legislature  will 
have  the  moral  courage  to  resume  its 
legitimate  function  as  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  state  before  the  session 
is  over;  so  far  that  body  has  existed 
as  far  as  can  be  judged,  merely  to  exe- 
cute the  will  and  wishes  of  the  political 
coterie  which  has  control  of  the  party 
machinery.  One  or  two  members  are 
in  open  rebellion  and  have  been  threat- 
ened with  the  condign  punishment  of 
having  their  pet  measures  given  no 
attention.  More  may  join  the  ranks 
of  the  malcontents.  It  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  fact  that  the  insurgents  ^who 
are  in  control  of  the  legislature  are 
doing  precisely  what  they  condemned  in 
Speaker  Cannon  when  he  sought  to 
muzzle  the  insurgents  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  But  of  course 
what  is  being  done  at  Sacramento  in 
the  way  of  hurrying  through  the  ad- 
ministration measures  and  muzzling  the 
minority,  is  orthodox  because  it  is  be- 
ing ;^done  by  "our^side." 
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Hiram  Johnson  has  before  him  the 
prospect  of  being  a  big  man  nationally, 
or  a  nobody.  We  do  not  think  that  he 
is  a  big  man  or  that  he  can  develop  into 
one.  And  if  he  lacks  this  capabiUty, 
he  will  be  lost  in  oblivion  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  years. 

By  refusing  to  re-open  the  question 
of  freight  rates  from  San  Francisco 
and  from  Los  An- 
Railroad  Rates  geles   into   the   San 

and  the  Bandar-log,  J(«aquin  valley,  the 
state  railroad  com- 
missioners have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  railroad  companies  to  put  in  force 
a  new  tariff  which  will  equalize  the 
charges  on  shipments  to  valley  points 
as  between  the  two  cities.  The  rates 
into  the  San  Joaquii;!  valley  from  Los 
Angeles  were  last  revised  in  1897  when 
the  railroad  companies  were  burning 
coal  for  fuel.  Since  that  time  the  fuel 
cost  has  been  reduced  through  the 
substitution  of  oil  as  fuel.  The  rail- 
road companies — both  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Southern  Pacific — recognized  the 
justice  of  the  request  of  shippers  of  Los 
Angeles  for  lower  rates,  when  two  or 
three  years  ago,  voluntary  reductions 
were  made  for  a  brief  period.  These 
reductionr  were  withdrawn  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  shippers  of  San  Francisco 
who  demanded  the  old  rates  which  gave 
them  longer  hauls  at  lower  figures,  and 
barred  Los  Angeles  from  much  of  the 
trade  north  of  Bakersfield. 

The  main  point  of  the  argument  of 
the  northern  jobbers  and  wholesalers 
is  that  the  Tehachipi  grade  should  act 
as  a  bar  to  Los  Angeles  enterprise. 
Truth  to  tell,  that  Tehachipi  grade  has 
always  appeared  as  a  nightmare  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  northern  portion  of 
California,  except  in  matters  of  taxation, 
where  it  has  always  been  possible  to 
slip  easily  over  the  grade  and  assess 
high  taxes  on  Southern  California  pro- 
perty. The  position  of  San  Francisco 
was  and  is  that  the  existence  of  the  Te- 
hachipi grade  should  give  that  city  for- 
ever a  natural  monopoly  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  business. 

The  railroad  commissioners  think 
otherwise  and  there  are  too  many  in- 
stances where  similar  grades  do  not 
control   freight   rates   for   the   Railroad 


Commission  longer  to  bother  with  the 
plaint  of  the  shippers  of  the  northern 
city. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection 
with  this  proposition  which  has  been 
lost  to  the  view  of  San  Francisco.  It 
is  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  has  been  and  is  being 
almost  exclusively  developed  by  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California  enter- 
prise and  capital.  The  opportunities 
to  break  up  the  large  holdings  of  land 
in  that  section  and  sell  them  to  home 
makers,  to  discover  and  develop  the  oil 
resources,  to  secure  the  dam  sites  and 
develop  the  water  power,  have  all  been 
at  San  Francisco's  door  since  1850. 
Everyone  of  these  chances  has  been 
neglected.  Los  Angeles  men  have  over- 
run the  district  which  San  Francisco 
has  always  demanded  and  now  craves 
as  a  business  satrapy.  It  is  natural 
that  the  Southern  California  men  who 
have  gone  in  to  the  San  Joaquinjvalley  with 
their  wealth  of  business  projects  and 
their  land  deals,  should  prefer  to  trade 
with  their  home  city.  They  now  have 
the  opportunity,  and  they  will  sieze  it 
in  every  department  of  business  en- 
deavor. 

Of  course  there  will  come  from  San 
Francisco  one  long^wail  of  anguish. 
It  is  expected. 

And  the  burden  of  that  song 
will  be  like  that  of  the  Bandar-log  of 
Kipling. 

The  Bandar-log  remember,  were  the 
monkey  people. 

Chattering  away  in  the  tree-tops, 
they  said  in  effect: 

We  are  a  great  people. 

We  are  the  greatest  people  in  the  world. 

We  are  the  greatest  people  in  the  world 
because  we  say  we  are  the  greatest  people 
in  the  world. 

They  never  harbored  a  doubt  about  it. 

The  average  San  Franciscan  does  not 
travel  enough. 

He  thinks  that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east,  in  the  bosom  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
takes  a  triumphant  course  of  six  miles 
over  the  peninsula  and  sets  in  glory  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  average  San  Franciscan  is  not 
alone  in  being  one  of  the  Bandar-log. 

He  has  millions  of  brothers  and  sisters 
in  New  York. 
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Out  West  has  always  been  rather 
skeptical  about  the  wisdom  of  holding  a 
world's  fair  at  San 
San  Francisco  Francisco,  but  now 
and  the  Fair  that  the  state  of  Cal- 

ifornia is  committed 
to  the  project  and  now  that  favorable 
Congressional  action  has  been  obtained, 
nothing  remains  but  for  California  and 
all  of  the  West,  for  that  matter,  to  put 
the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  make  that 
exposition  worthy  of  the  state  and  the 
nation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  holding  the  exposition  at 
San  Francisco  in  preference  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  Panama  Canal  is  being  built 
not  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  New 
Orleans,  but  to  provide  safe  and  rapid 
water  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  New  Orleans  is 
only  a  by-station,  as  it  were,  while  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  is  a  terminus  of  the 
canal.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
not  since  the  discovery  of  gold  has  there 
been  any  single  influence  in  the  history 
of  the  Coast  comparable  to  the  completion 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  canal  will  shift  the  lines  of  immi- 
gration, and  will  bring  to  the  Pacific 
coast  an  enormous  and  heterogeneous 
population  from  every  country  of  Europe. 
It  will  revolutionize  transcontinental 
freight  carrying.  It  will  bring  the  Coast 
in  easy  communication  with  the  eastern 
centers  of  manufacture,  and  similarly 
will  afford  the  products  of  this  state  an 
opportunity  to  be  delivered  in  the  con- 
gested centers  of  eastern  population  at 
a  lower  cost  for  freight  than  is  possible 
by  rail.  California  is  due  for  a  tremen- 
dous growth  in  population  and  products 
once  the  canal  is  open;  how  great  no  one 
can  predict.  If  the  population  increases 
in  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  the 
past  decade,  California  should  be  the 
seventh  state  in  the  union.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  should  be  num- 
bered among  the  really  great  cities  of 
the  nation. 

The  Exposition  will  come  with  the 
middle  of  the  decade.  By  that  time 
San  Francisco  should  have  straightened 
out  many  of  the  objections  which  were 
made  against  the  city  by  the  proponents 
of  New  Orleans.  The  inevitable  struggle 
between  the  "  open  shop"  and  the  "  closed 
shop"  will  have  been  fought  to  a  finish 
in  San  Francisco  long  before  that  time 


comes,  and  the  wounds  will  have  healed 
if  present  signs  are  worth  much.  It  is 
too  much,  perhaps,  to  ask  an  array  of 
trimming  politicians  like  those  congre- 
gated at  Sacramento  at  this  present 
moment,  to  declare  that  all  industry  pre- 
paratory for  the  Fair  is  not  the  inalien- 
able property  of  the  iron  clad  union  re- 
gime that  now  predominates  in  San 
Francisco.  That  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  settled  by  San  Francisco  itself.  If 
it  is  not  decided  by  an  open  war  before 
the  next  city  election  it  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  that 
time. 

Fortunately  for  San  Francisco  some 
new  amendments  have  been  made  to 
the  charter.  Under  these  amendments 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  split  up  the 
vote  for  the  control  of  the  city  as  has 
been  done  repeatedly,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  labor  party.  By  the  provisions 
of  these  amendments  there  may  be  a 
dozen  candidates  for  any  office  at  the 
primary  election,  but  when  the  deciding 
election  is  held,  only  the  men  receiving 
the  two  highest  votes  can  run  for  the 
place.  There  will  be  no  more  three  and 
four  cornered  fights  for  the  mayoralty, 
with  the  result  that  the  unionists  can 
slip  in  by  a  plurality.  Neither  will 
there  be  any  party  designations;  John 
Smith  will  run  for  office  on  his  merits 
as  John  Smith,  not  John  Smith  "Repub- 
lican," or  John  Smith  "Democrat," 
or  John  Smith  anything  else.  Every 
man  elected  to  office  will  be  chosen  by  a 
majority.  That  being  true  there  can 
be  no  excuse  that  the  majority  does  not 
rule;  neither  do  we  think  that  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  how  the  majority  of 
San  Francisco's  voters  would  decide 
between  a  union  administration  like 
that  of  P.  H.  McCarthy,  and  an  adminis- 
tration headed  by  either  Dr.  Leland  or 
Crocker  who  ran  against  McCarthy  at 
the  last  municipal  election  and  were 
defeated  by  a  plurality.  This  question 
of  labor  union  rule  or  open  shop  rule 
has  never  been  squarely  presented  to 
the  voters  of  San  Francisco. 

It  will  be  now,  and  there  can  be  no 
little  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Funda- 
mentally San  Francisco  is  sound,  but  the 
city  has  been  shamelessly  traded  and 
buffeted  about  by  politics  and  politi- 
cians in  the  past  ten  years. 
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From  rather  careful  reading  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  east  and  of  northern 
California,  during  the 
E,  T,  Earl  month  that  has  passed 

the  Real  Leader,  it  is  evident  that  Calif- 
ornia is  being  closely 
watched  as  an  instance  of  what  a  state 
government  which  calls  itself  '^  reform" 
and  ''progressive'*  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish. With  the  inauguration  of  Hiram 
W.  Johnson  as  governor  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  element  in 
power  in  every  branch  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  no  lack  of  opportunity 
for  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  adherents  to 
demonstrate  whether  they  are  in  earnest 
or  are  only  "making  believe/' 

Out  West  is  moved  to  this  declaration 
by  the  appearance  of  an  article  written 
by  Samuel  E.  Blythe  and  published  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post"  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Blythe 
makes  a  business  of  traveling  from  place 
to  place  for  the  "  Saturday  Evening  Post." 
He  writes  of  politics  and  politicians 
as  he  pleases;  he  contributes  the  "Who's 
Who  and  Why"  column  of  that  cleverly 
edited  and  influential  publication;  he 
is  presumed  to  write  the  "Senator's" 
Secretary."  He  has  been  telling  us  in 
past  months  about  things  in  Iowa  and 
in  Indiana  and  in  Kansas.  Now  if 
all  of  his  contributions  concerning  eastern 
politics  and  leaders  have  the  same  value 
as  his  contribution  regarding  affairs  in 
California  we  fear  that  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post"  is  the  victim  of  a  modest 
variety  of  bunko. 

Mr.  Blythe  has  discovered  that  Calif- 
ornia has  a  new  political  machine  in 
control — and  in  this  he  is  speaking  the 
truth.  He  names  Mr.  Meyer  Lissner  as 
the  leader,  and  so  perhaps  he  is,  as  far 
as  the  public  eye  goes.  He  ascribes  to 
Governor  Johnson  some  heroic  qualities 
as  a  leader  of  the  forces  of  "progression" 
and  "reform,"  whereas  Governor  John- 
son is  an  eleventh  hour  convert  to  the 
faith  of  those  who  made  him  governor, 
if  indeed  he  has  ever  been  converted  at 
all,  which  we  think  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  later  developments  in  the 
administration.  And  if  Mr.  Blythe  has 
not  sufficient  acumen  to  uncover  the  real 
leader  and  directing  influence  of  the 
present  regime,  he  is  a  much  duller 
man  than  his  record  would  indicate  him 


to  be. 

The  real  power  and  influence  behind 
the  state  administration,  and  behind  the 
operations  of  the  dominant  wing  of  the 
Republican  party,  we  believe  to  be  Mr. 
E.  T.  Earl,  who  does  not  figure  greatly 
in  public  demonstrations  of  pomp  and 
power. 

Mr.  Earl's  character  is  a  study  for 
any  inquiring  mind.  He  has  furnished 
most  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  of 
the  machine  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
fair  to  him  that  *the  credit  if  any,  be 
given  to  him;  and  it  is  fair  to  the  public, 
as  well,  that  it  should  know  where  to 
look  for  the  inspiration  of  the  doings  of 
the   present   administration. 

Mr.  Earl  sprang  into  wealth  and  pro- 
minence in  the  business  world  as  a  shipper 
of  fruit  and  as  the  controlling  influence 
of  a  refrigerator  car  line.  That  was 
several  years  ago  and  he  is  not  now  en- 
gaged in  either  calling,  devoting  his 
talents  to  other  avenues  of  endeavor. 
He  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty, 
we  should  judge.  Concerning  his  record 
as  a  fruit  man  and  as  a  shipper  there  are 
dozens  of  stories  afloat,  some  more  or 
less  apocryphal  and  some  reduced  to 
cold  type  in  the  testimony  taken  at 
various  hearings  ordered  by  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission.  Mr.  Earl 
eventually  sold  out  his  interests,  and 
retired  a  rich  man,  At  forty  he  was  a 
millionaire,  making  his  fortune  at  a 
time  that  the  fruit  growers  of  California 
were  not  any  too  prosperous.  He  in- 
vested largely  in  Los  Angeles  real  estate, 
placing  his  money  so  wisely  that  his 
holdings  have  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Then  he  entered   the  newspaper  field. 

How  and  why  he  happened  to  get 
into  the  affairs  of  the  "Express"  at  a 
time  that  it  was  a  losing  proposition  and 
was  struggling  for  breath,  is  another 
matter.  Certain  stories  are  told,  as 
gossip,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Suffice  to  say  that  once  in  the  "Ex- 
press," Mr.  Earl  gave  to  that  newspaper 
the  consummate  ability  which  he  pos- 
sesses to  organize,  to  economize,  to  spend 
wisely  and  to  make  one  dollar  develop  into 
two.  He  has  a  property  that  could  be 
sold  for  $650,000  to  $750,000  any  time, 
and  perhaps  for  more.  It  pays  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  and 
in   influence   is    perhaps   the   strongest 
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newspaper  property  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Earl  entered  politics.  To  that 
field  he  devoted  the  same  energy,  ruth- 
lessness  and  sheer  ability  that  he  has 
displayed  wherever  he  has  turned  his 
talents.  In  the  political  field  he  has 
won  everything  that  he  set  his  heart 
upon  with  two  lone,  lorn  exceptions. 
He  was  beaten  in  his  anti-saloon  cam- 
paign in  Los  Angeles  several  years  ago, 
before  he  was  at  the  crest  of  his  political 
power,  and  he  lost  a  contest  over  the 
district  attorneyship  of  Los  Angeles 
county  at  the  last  election.  If.  there 
is  anything  else  that  Mr.  Earl  has  not 
gained,  that  he  has  really  wanted, 
memory    does    not    now    recall    it. 

Mr.  Earl  it  is  who  from  his  oflBce 
high  in  the  Central  building — his  own — 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  steam  roller 
and  the  machine  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  belong  to  Mr.  Meyer  Lissner. 
Mr.  Earl  conducted  the  Lincoln-Roose- 
velt organization  through  its  trying 
early  days;  Mr.  Earl  dictates  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  hold  office  in  Los  An- 
geles city  and  with  few  exceptions  in 
Los  Angeles  county;  Mr.  Earl  it  is  who 
says  what  the  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
cans State  Central  Committee — his  re- 
presentative, Mr.  Lissner — shall  do  next. 
Mr.  Earl  it  is  who  has  been  directing  the 
campaign  against  the  public  service  cor- 
porations in  Southern  California,  except- 
ing corporations  in  which  he  is  reputed 
to  hold  an  interest.  Mr.  Earl's  }\and 
is  the  one  that  pulls  the  strings  and 
directs  the  course  of  state  legislation. 

California  has  heard  and  read  much  of 
machine  domination,  but  it  has  never 
before  had  such  complete  domination 
as  has  been  instituted  by  this  adminis- 
tration— the  Earl-Johnson  administra- 
tion. The  legislature,  after  electing  Mr. 
Earl's  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  did  nothing  for  many  days 
waiting  for  orders  to  come  from  the  higher 
up,  through  Mr.  Johnson.  Mask  it 
as  you  win,  disguise  it  as  you  may  try, 
use  such  softening  phrases  as  you  please, 
the  bald  fact  is  that  one  machine  has 
succeeded  another.  Mr.  Earl  is  in  the 
saddle,  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

Mr.  Earl  has  yet  to  be  studied  by  the 
press  of  California,  and  his  strength 
and  weaknesses  revealed.  Like  many 
other   able   men   he   has   both.     He   is 


strong  in  the  possession  of  organizing 
ability  such  as  is  given  to  few  men; 
in  getting  at  the  absolute  bottom  of 
facts  concerning  any  deal  he  engages  in, 
whether  business  or  politics;  in  possess- 
ing ample  means  and  a  willingness  to 
use  them  in  any  direction  that  suits  his 
purpose;  in  getting  results  from  what 
he  spends;  in  possessing  a  singleness  of 
purpose  in  degree  given  to  few  men; 
in  having  absolute  heartlessness  in  en- 
compassing the  undoing  of  those  who 
oppose  him.  All  these  are  elements  of 
strength  in  a  man  who  has  the  lust  of 
power  and  who  has  aims  and  purposes 
clearly  defined,  as  well  as  the  means  to 
attain  his  ends. 

Mr.  Earl  is  weak — lamentably  weak 
— ^in  personal  qualities  which  attach 
men  to  a  leader.  He  is  unimpassioned 
and  cold  to  a  degree.  A  ruthless  leader 
of  the  type  of  Mark  Hanna  had  qualities 
which  really  endeared  him  to  his  followers 
and  even  attracted  his  enemies.  Hanna 
bred  enthusiasms;  men  can  no  more 
enthuse  over  Mr.  Earl  than  they  can 
grow  eloquent  over  the  warmth  of  an 
icicle.  He  has  perhaps  one  friend  and 
few  intimates.  Nine  men  in  ten  in 
Los  Angeles  who  have  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  him,  are  prone  to  abusing 
him  behind  his  back.  His  steel  blue 
eyes  may  create  confidence  that  what 
the  man  undertakes  he  will  push  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  but  they  do  not 
breed  attachments. 

This  is  something  of  the  man  whom 
Out  West  believes  to  be  the  animating 
force  behind  the  "reform"  movement 
of  California.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
at  this  time  or  in  this  place  to  refer  to 
the  many  stories  extant  about  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  railroad  rebates; 
nor  to  his  conversion  from  the  ways  of 
the  wicked  unto  the  ways  of  the  righteous, 
in  witness  whereof  there  can  be  cited 
his  acquirement  of  church-going  habits. 
These  things  are  the  by-play  of  polem- 
icists, of  scoffers  and  of  the  ungodly. 

The  core  of  it  all  is  that  E.  T.  Earl 
is  the  high  leader  of  the  Republican  party 
of  the  state  and  that  he  has  the  sheer 
strength  to  force  all  of  his  followers  to 
his  will.  A  masterful  mind  of  that  type 
will  do  much,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
people  that  they  know  something  of 
what  is  behind  that  mind. 
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The  retirement  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Pierce 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  a 
Denominationalism  position  which  he 
Not  True  Religion,  had  held  with  honor 
and  credit  to  him- 
self for  about  twelve  years,  and  his 
determination  to  enter  business  with  his 
brothers,  has  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. Mr.  Pierce  has  been  a  minister 
for  twenty  five  years,  and  he  has  been 
pastor  of  only  three  congregations.  He 
has  never  been  a  sensational  preacher 
in  any  sense  of  the  term;  just  one  of 
those  conscientious,  God-fearing,  help- 
ful men  who  go  through  their  lives  doing 
their  full  measure  of  good,  and  leaving 
behind  them  the  record  of  well  directed 
endeavor.  At  the  age  of  fifty  or  more, 
he  has  concluded  that  there  is  too  much 
denominationalism,  too  much  theology, 
too  much  adherence  to  form  and  too 
little  religion  in  the  churches.  While 
he  will  follow  another  line  of  life,  he  says 
that  he  will  continue  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  real  religion,  and  will  do  so 
in   his   own   way. 

Whenever  the  average  minister  is 
asked  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  decline 
of  the  protestant  churohes,  as  a  whole, 
he  is  apt  to  say  "materialism;"  if  he  does 
not  use  that  particular  word,  he  will 
employ  language  which  signifies  as  much, 
and  can  be  interpreted  as  such.  Rarely 
does  he  penetrate  to  the  real  reason. 
It  is  that  the  mass  of  protestant  men 
have  lost  interest  in  the  churches  because 
the  pastors  preach  too  much  doctrine, 
because  they  preach  too  little  toleration, 
because  the  churches  depend  too  much 
on  what  they  have  or  have  not  done  in 
the  past  to  keep  them  going,  instead  of 
reaching  out  into  the  future  that  is 
always  alive  with  hope  and  promise  and 
realization  for  those  whp  dare. 

The  mass  of  Americans  •  to-day  are 
starving   from   soul   hunger. 

The  churches  do  not  satisfy  this  de- 
mand coming  from  the  majority  of  men. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  churches  do  not  seek  to  satis- 
fy the  demand  being  made  upon  them 
with   increasing   vehemence. 

Church  union  among  the  principal 
protestant  sects  will  not  meet  the  call. 
Church  union,  as  we  see  it,  will  fortify 
the  strength  of  a  certain   class  of  the 


community  and  inspire  a  demand  for 
compliance  with  their  own  brand  of 
belief.  The  best  insurance  for  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  those  who  are  not  in 
the  church  fold  is  that  there  is  variance 
of  opinions  among  the  churches.  It 
is  our  greatest  guarantee  for  religious 
freedom.  If  one  church  held  full  sway 
in  matters  theological,  this  world  would 
not  be  fit  for  the  abiding  place  of  a  free 
man.  The  practice  would  be  ** think 
as  we  do  or  get  out"  even  as  the  Puri- 
tans of  old  expelled  Roger  WilHams, 
even  as  the  Established  Church  of  En- 
gland practically  drove  the  Puritans  and 
the  Quakers  from  their  homes;  even 
as  the  Jews  were  proscribed  by  all  theo- 
logical gentlemen  up  to  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Church  Union  will  not  do.  The  Amer- 
ican man  .  cares  nothing  for  theolog>' 
either  in  small  or  large  doses,  if  it  does 
not  agree  with  his  mental  system. 

How  would  it  be  for  the  pastors 
generally  to  read  this  from  the  Epistle 
of   James: 

Pure  religion  and  undefled  before  God 
and  the  Father  i^  this:  To  visit  tiie 
fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  affliction 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world. 

And  use  it  as  the  dominating  thought 
of    all    their   sermons. 


Not  naturally  pessimistic,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  where  southern  California 

will  find  itself  with  the 
Minority  in  coming  of  the  next  Con- 
a  Minority,     gress.        There  will  be  a 

Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  and  there  will  be  a  Democratic 
and  Insurgent  majority  in  the  Senate, 
if  this  alignment  is  drawn  in  the  matter 
of  tariff  changes.  The  problem  of  tariff 
revision  appears  to  hinge  upon  whether 
the  Democracy  will  consent  to  revision 
schedule  by  schedule,  instead  of  fram- 
ing an  entirely  new  tariff  bill  with  its 
log-rolling  and  trading.  If  the  Democrats 
are  in  earnest  about  their  declarations 
for  revision  downward  or  for  a  scientific 
revision  free  from  party  considerations, 
the  proposition  will  be  taken  up  schedule 
by  schedule;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Democracy  intends  to  amass  a  supply 
of  political  capital  for  1912,  then  there 
will  be  a  general  tariff  bill  which  will 
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have  only  a  faint  chance  of  passing  the 
Senate  and  no  chance  at  all  of  obtain- 
ing  the   signature   of   the   President. 

The  producers  of  southern  California 
in  particular,  and  the  whole  state  in 
general,  are  in  a  peculiar  position  as 
regards  any  change  in  the  tariff.  Speak- 
ing frankly,  we  are  in  the  minority  of 
a  minority.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  in 
the  minority  in  any  event,  but  to  be. 
the  minority  of  a  minority  is  rather 
appalling.  When  the  fruit  and  nut 
schedules,  in  which  this  state  is  chiefly 
interested,  are  up  for  consideration, 
there  will  be  present  and  favoring  a 
reduction  a  numerous  and  determined 
representation  from  the  New  York  im- 
porters, backed  by  the  big  congressional 
delegation  from  that  state.  It  will  be 
argued  that  California,  in  sending  an 
insurgent  to  the  Senate,  and  Los  Angeles, 
in  sending  an  insurgent  to  the  lower 
House,  have  decided  for  a  revision  down- 
ward. This  will  be  quoted  against  a 
high  protective  tariff  for  the  peculiar 
products  of  the  state.  Of  course  Judge 
Works  and  Mr.  Stephens  will  argue  that 
they  should  have  high  tariff  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  California  and  a  lower  tariff  for 
the  manufactured  articles  of  the  east. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  the  shoe  manufac- 
turer of  Massachusetts,  the  iron  manu- 
facturer of  Pennsylvania  and  the  manufac- 
turers everywhere  to  stand  for  a  high  tar- 
iff on  Caltfomia  fruits,  if  at  the  same 
time  the  California  and  Los  Angeles 
representatives  in  the  Senate  and  House 
are  urging  lower  duties  on  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  the  east. 

Wd  have  a  high  duty  on  oranges,, 
lemons,  nuts  and  fruits  and  wines  be- 
cause the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  California  have  hitherto  agreed  to 
vote  for  high  duties  on  what  eastern 
manufacturers  desired.  There  is  no 
other  reason  why  California  has  been 
favored.  And  the  fact  will  not  rub 
out  that  the  Democracy  will  quote 
the  state  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  of  California  to  prove  that  Calif- 
ornia wants  lower  duties. 

Candidly  we  do  not  envy  the  position 
that  Judge  Works  and  Mr.  Stephens 
will  occupy  when  the  tariff  revision  be- 
gins. Both  are  new  members  and  neither 
man  has  any  hold  or  connections  in 
Washington  among  the  older  members 


of  Congress.  Both  have  yet  to  form 
their  connections  to  be  of  value  to  the 
state,  and  both  are  new  hands  at  the 
game.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  able 
to  explain  some  things  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  downward  revisionists, 
but  how  they  are  going  to  evade  the 
demand  of  the  revisionists  of  California, 
as  expressed  in  the  Republican  state 
platform  is  something  that  is  beyond  us. 


The  interpretation  which  eastern 
people  give  to  things  Califomian  some- 
times amuses  and  occasion- 
Native  Sons  ally  amazes.  We  received 
and  Others,  a  letter  recently  from  a 
well  informed  lady  in  Ohio 
who   wrote   among   other   things: 

"This  brings  me  to  the  story  heard 
recently  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
boycott,  so  td  speak,  in  California  against 
all  but  native  born  Califomians — that 
if  you  want  to  get  a  job,  to  succeed  you 
must  keep  it  under  your  hat  that  you 
were  bom  in  the  east.'* 

Of  course  this  story  which  has  pene- 
trated so  far  east  in  this  country  as  Ohio, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  existence  of 
the  organization  known  as  the  "Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West.''  That  such 
a  story  has  gone  abroad  in  the  land  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  that 
every  candidate  in  northern  California 
who  is  a  "Native  Son"  always  thinks 
it  necessary  in  making  his  annoimce- 
ments,  to  parade  it  before  the  voters 
that  he  was  bom  in  California.  In  the 
south  no  such  flourish  of  place  of  birth 
is  expected  or  anticipated,  because  we 
of  the  south  are  mostly  Uitlanders. 
If  it  is  any  comfort  to  the  lady  in  question, 
we  assure  her  that  at  last  accounts  about 
5,000  of  the  voters  of  Los  Angeles  county 
were  bom  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

Of  course  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  is  a  great  merit  to  have  been  bom 
anjrwhere  at  all.  We  had  so  much  to 
say  about  it,  as  to  whether  we  would 
come  or  not  come.  We  all  had  the 
selection  of  our  parents.  The  negro 
decided  to  be  bom  a  negro,  of  course, 
the  Hindoo  decided  that  he  would  be 
one.  We  all  of  us  had  a  choice  as  to 
the  state  and  country  of  our  birth; 
we  all  of  us  decided  these  things.  Logi- 
cally then,  it  is  a  positive  merit  to  have 
been  bom  an v where. 
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In  Southern  California  we  hear  little 
of  the  "Native  Sons"  as  a  political  factor; 
in  the  north  it  is  different,  although  not 
so  bad  as  our  informant  thinks.  Any 
p)erson,  bom  anywhere,  can  manage  to 
get    along    anywhere   in    California. 

The  "Native  Sons"  declare,  of  course, 
that  they  are  not  in  politics,  but  we  know 
of  more  than  one  man  in  San  Francisco 
who  owes  much  of  his  success  in  politi- 
cal life  to  his  affiliation  with  the  order. 
There  is  Frank  H.  Dunne,  Superior 
Judge,  as  an  instance  in  point,  and  Percy 
V.  Long,  who  has  occupied  several  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  the  northern  city. 
In  his  hey-day  Abraham  Ruef  never  let 
it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  "Native 
Son;"  no,  nor  further  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Calif- 
ornia. Organized  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
alive  the  traditions  and  history  of  the 
state,  the  "Native  Sons"  have  their  place 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  in  Calif- 
ornia even  as  have  the  Pioneer  Societies 
which  flourish  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  If  some  men  have  sought  to 
use  the  order  for  political  ends,  and  have 
succeeded  on  various  occasions,  the 
same  may  be  asserted  of  every  other 
order  and  society  in  existence.  A  con- 
sistent and  steady  "joiner"  may  gain 
for  himself  considerable  local  prominence 
in  any  community. 

Eventually  we  think  that  the  "  Native 
Sons"  will  simmer  down  to  the  position 
occupied  by  such  organizations  as  the 
"Sons  of  Veterans,"  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  "Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion"  and  the  "Society  of  the 
Cincinnati."  There  is  every  reason  in 
the  world,  in  truth,  for  the  existence  of 
the  orders  like  the  "Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,"  and  the  "United  Confederate 
Veterans,"  and  not  any  at  all  for  the 
"  Sons  of  Veterans,"  the  sons  of  members 
of  the  "Grand  Army."  There  is  every 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  "Loyal 
Legion,"  and  not  any,  as  we  can  see, 
for^the  younger  members  of  the  order, 
the  sons  of  officers  who  served  in  the 
civil  war;  neither  can  any  good  reason 
be  given  for  the  continuance  of  the 
"Society  of  the  Cincinnati."  The  Cin- 
cinnati, remember,  are  descendants  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  member- 
ship is  nice  for  those  who  have  pride  in  a 


"family  tree"  or  for  those  who  plume 
themselves  on  a  long  American  descent. 
The  others  do  not  care.  We  believe, 
for  instance,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
membership  in  the  Cincinnati,  and  can 
read  our  title  clear,  but  what  is  the  use? 
If  a  man  is  a  good  citizen  and  does  his 
part  in  the  world's  work  as  well  as  he 
knows  how,  wherein  is  the  virtue  of 
pointing  to  Revolutionary  descent? 
Similarly,  after  the  first  flush  of  pride 
among  the  "Native  Sons"  is  over,  and 
after  the  order  has  done  the  very  neces- 
sary and  enlightening  historical  work 
which  property  falls  within  its  domain, 
wherein  is  the  usefulness  of  the  order  to 
continue? 

But  our  eastern  friends  should  not 
worry  about  any  "boycott."  Nothing 
in  it,  we  assure  you.  Not  a  chance  in 
for  a  "boycott"  of  that  nature. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Francis  the  head  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  been 
Institute  of  urging  forward  the  propo- 
Technology.  sition  to  establish  a  branch 
of  the  University  of  Calif- 
ornia somewhere  in  Southern  California, 
have  concluded  that  it  is  best  at  this 
time  to  ask  the  state  for  an  Institute  of 
Technology,  based  on  the  lines  of  the 
two  famous  institutes  of  that  character 
in  the  United  States — the  Massachusetts 
and  the  Stevens  Institute. 

Perhaps  they  know  best.  They  think 
they   can  get   a  million  to  start   with. 

We  will  never  be  content,  however 
with  less  than  a  university  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  university  at  Berkeley. 
We  do  not  expect  that  much 
more  can  be  done  during  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature  except  to  lay  a 
proper  foundation  for  a  campaign  that 
is  to  come.  In  any  event  the  seed  has 
been  sown  which  will  bear  fruit.  An 
enterprise  of  this  magnitude  is  not 
brought  to  fruition  without  much  work 
and   the  expenditure   of  much   time. 

Out  West,  which  was  the  first  publi- 
cation in  California  to  bring  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  a  branch  of 
the  university  in  the  south,  is  con- 
fident that  with  what  has  already 
been  done,  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
the  south  will  eventually  compel  action. 

Southern     California     pays     approxi- 
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mately  forty  per  cent  of  the  state  taxes. 

Southern  California  has  sixteen  per 
cent  of  the  students  at  the  University. 

Southern  California  has  forty  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  pupils  of  the  state. 

The  injustice  of  expecting  forty  per 
cent  of  the  high  school  students  to 
travel  500  miles  for  university  advan- 
tages of  the  highest  class  is  apparent. 

Let  us  see  how  this  affects  the  various 
counties    of    Southern    California. 

Southern  California  pays  approxi- 
mately $200,000  a  year  to  the  support 
of  the  University  of  California,  besides 
being  rightly  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Congressional  Land 
Grant  of  1862.  The  income  of  the 
University  of  California  is  derived  from 
many  sources.  The  institution  has 
large  permanent  investments  in  low  in- 
terest mortgages,  mostly  on  San  Fran- 
cisco property.  Southern  California  has 
never  been  regarded  as  much  of  a  place 
for  the  investment  of  University  funds 
in  mortgages.  A  proportion  of  all  this 
permanent  endowment,  of  course,  be- 
longs to  Southern  California,  but  we 
imagine  that  the  projectors  of  the  branch 
university  in  the  south  would  forego  any 
claim  upon  it. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  right  of  diversion  of  the  tax  raised 
in  Southern  California  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  south. 

Los  Angeles  county  contributes  $159,- 
420  this  year  to  the  University  funds. 
That  is  more  than  is  spent  by  any  insti- 
tution in  Southern  California.  In  re- 
turn Los  Angeles  county  has  315  students 
at  the  university.  This  is  an  average 
of  $506  per  student  per  annum. 

Santa  Barbara  county  pays  $9342  to 
the  university  this  year  and  has  34 
students.  This  is  an  average  of  $273 
per  student. 

Riverside  county  adds  $8077  to  the 
university  funds  and  has  46  students, 
an  average  of  $175  per  student. 

San  Diego  county  contributes  $13,- 
912  to  the  university  and  sends  46  stu- 
dents,  an   average   cost   being  $302. 

San  Francisco  cnrtibutes  about 
$152,000  to  the  University  and  gets 
$224  on  each  of  its  678  students. 

Alameda  county  contributes  about 
$63,000.  The  county  is  represented  at 
theiuniversityj^by  1056  students  at  an 


average  annual  cost  of  $59. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comments 
that  are  being  made  on  this  enterprise 
by  several  of  the  men  who  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  educational  affairs 
in  Southern  California.  We  refer  to 
those  self  sacrificing  men  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  various  denomina- 
tional institutions  of  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  virile  sectarian  insti- 
tutions near  Los  Angeles  is  Occidental 
College,  conducted  under  Presbyterian 
management.  The  President  of  this 
institution  can  see  only  good  in  the  pro- 
position. 

Pomona  College,  a  Congregational  in- 
stitution, favors  it;  favors  it  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  have  the  branch  of  the  University 
located  at  Claremont  or  in  that  vicinity, 
if  possible. 

There  is  a  newly  established  Baptist 
institution]at  Redlands.  It  has  not  been 
heard  from.  The  men  in  control  at 
the  Quaker  institution  at  Whittier  are 
understood  to  be  unfavorably  disposed. 
Out  West  admits  to  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise at  the  attitude  taken  by  Rev. 
George  F.  Bovard  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Dr.  Bovard  and 
Rev.  E.  A.  Healy  contribute  an  article 
to  "The  Courier,''  published  at  that 
institution,  arguing  against  state  edu- 
cation and  appealing  to  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  to  oppose  the  proposi- 
tion, politically  and  socially.  Dr. 
Bovard  holds  that  the  moral  status 
of  students  at  denominational  schools 
is  higher  than  that  at  state  institutions. 
He  also  holds  that  it  would  cost  too 
much. 

We  do  not  like  to  take  issue  with  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Bovard  but  from 
personal  knowledge  we  think  that  the 
moral  status  of  the  students  at  Berkeley 
is  just  as  good  as  that  at  the  local  insti- 
tution. Further,  Dr.  Bovard  is  reminded 
that  if  there  has  been  any  well  defined 
trend  in  higher  education  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  throughout  the  United 
States  it  has  been  away  from  the  de- 
nominational schools  and  toward  the 
great   state  supported   institutions. 

We  are  not  all  Methodists,  not  all 
Baptists,  not  all  Presbyterians,  not  all 
Catholics,  not  all  Quakers,  not  all 
Congregationalists.     We  have  the  right 
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to  demand  the  best  possible  facilities 
for  higher  education,  free  from  theo- 
logical interference  or  supervision.  To 
provide  higher  education  is  not  a  function 
of  the  sects,  any  more  than  it  is  to  pro- 
vide primary  education. 

Dr.  Bovard's  opposition  reminds  us 
of  the  experience  of  a  much  older  state, 
in  which,  as  it  turned  out,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  higher  state  insti- 
tution did  not  cripple  the  denominational 
colleges  but  absolutely  strengthened 
them.  We  refer  to  the  experience  of 
Ohio. 

When  the  congressional  land  grant 
of  1862  was  made,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  state  colleges  in  which 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should 
be  taught,  Ohio  was  strewn  with  de- 
nominational schools.  When  the  state 
established  the  Ohio  State  University 
at  Columbus,  the  institution  became 
the  target  of  every  denominational  and 
local  college,  and  for  many  years,  al- 
though the  State  University  grew,  it 
had  the  more  or  less  concealed  opposi- 
tion of  every  denominational  college 
within  the  border  of  the  State.  But  the 
State  University  prospered  and  out- 
stripped all  the  others  in  attendance. 
The  usefulness  of  the  institution  com- 
pelled recognition  from  the  legislature, 
in  spite  of  local  influences.  The  Metho- 
dists had  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
at  Delaware;  the  United  Brethem  a 
"university,"  Otterbein,  at  Westerville; 
the  Baptists  were  entrenched  in  Denison 
University  at  Granville;  the  Presbyterians 
in  Wooster  University  at  Wooster;  the 
Congregationalists  in  Oberlin  College 
at  Oberlin;  the  Episcopalians  in  Kenyon 
College  at  Gambler.  Besides  there  were 
and  are  "local  pride*'  colleges  at  Cincin- 
nati, Oxford,  Marietta,  Scio,  Akron, 
Cleveland,  Athens  and  other  places. 
The  Ohio  State  University  had  hard 
sledding  against  all  of  these  institutions, 
in  trying  to  get  any  facilities  worth 
while;  but  it  won.  And  what  has  been 
the  upshot?  Why  each  and  all  of 
these  colleges  is  stronger  to-day  than 
ever.  The  very  existence  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  spurred  them  to  better 
efforts. 

We  think  that  same  will  prove  true 
as  to  the  institution  over  which  Dr. 
Bovard  presides.     The  presence  of  an- 


other institution  of  learning,  well 
equipped  with  money  and  facilities, 
will  compel  Dr.  Bovard  to  a  more 
strenuous  life.  When  Stanford  Univer- 
sity was  established  the  University  of 
California  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  had  competition  that  counted.  We 
believe  that  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia would  not  be  the  tower  of  strength 
that  it  is  to-day  had  Stanford  never 
been  started  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  Spiritualistic  medium  of 
San  Francisco. 

Finally  we  want  that  institution  be- 
cause we  know  that  it  takes  money  to 
make  any  institution  of  learning  a  real 
success.  The  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  spends  over  $400  per 
annum  on  each  and  every  student  within 
its  walls;  the  institution  of  Dr.  Bovard 
does  not  spend  $100.  Which  of  these 
institutions  can  do  the  better  work? 
If  the  state  enters  the  local  field  Dr. 
Bovard  and  his  trustees  will  find  the 
ways  and  means  to  provide  the  facili- 
ties demanded.  There  is  nothing  like 
competition  in  this  world.  It  has  made 
every  business  institution  in  the  United 
States  that  had  ever  accomplished  much, 
and  the  same  rule  holds  true  in  the  edu- 
cational world. 

Cost?  Why  that  is  not  material. 
Reserve  the  money  Southern  California 
spends  for  the  University  of  California 
and  spend  it  here.  That  eliminates 
the  factor  of  cost. 


All  question  of  the  completion  of  the 
Los  Angeles  aqueduct  in  the  time  speci- 
fied by  Engineer  Mulholland 
Municipal  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
Projects,  decision  of  the  Leach  and 

Koujitze  Brothers  syndi- 
cate to  exercise  options  on  this  year's 
quota  of  ,bonds.  It  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  expended  on  the  project 
approximately  $5,000,000  in  the  year  to 
come.  Another  $4,000,000  will  come 
pretty  closely  to  completing  the  project. 

Then  there  is  to  be  expended  about 
$3,000,000  in  establishing  a  hydro-elec- 
tric power  plant.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  also  pledged  to  expend  in 
the  near  future  about  $3,000,000  in 
improving   the   harbor    at   San    Pedro. 

With    these    enormoils    expenditures 
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in  sight,  there  is  an  element  in  Los 
Angeles  which  would  pledge  the  city  to 
exp)end  $6,000,000  more  in  the  creation 
of  a  distributing  system  by  which  the 
90,000  horsepower  to  be  developed  on 
the  aqueduct  will  be  sold  direct  to  the 
consumers  of  electrical  energy.  A 
*' straw  vote*'  designed  to  commit  the 
city  to  municipal  distribution  will  be 
taken  at  the  charter  election  to  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles  early  in  March.  There 
is  little  time  for  the  body  of  the  voters 
thoroughly  to  discuss  this  expenditure. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  that  a  vote  at  this 
time  is  of  any  consequence.  The  city 
of  Los  Angeles  will  dispose  of  that  power 
not  as  the  wishes  of  the  group  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  zealots  may  desire,  but 
as  it  can,  considering  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  city's  finances. 

Theoretically  plenty  of  arguments  can 
be  made  for  municipal  ownership. 
Practically  the  ownership  of  utilities  by 
a  community  and  the  distribution  of 
the  utility  is  usually  done  at  a  greater 
cost  than  by  a  private  company.  The 
only  notable  exception  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  concerns  the  water  system 
of  Los  Angeles  city,  and  it  has  been  kept 
within  bounds  more  by  the  personality 
and  wishes  of  the  engineer  in  charge 
than  by  any  other  cause.  Were  William 
Mulholland  dead  and  were  the  system 
to  fall  into  political  hands,  we  do  not 
like  to  think  of  what  might  happen. 
Ordinarily  the  ownership  of  a  public 
utility  by  a  city  is  followed  by  the  use 
of  the  utility  as  a  part  of  the  dominant 
political  machine,  whatever  that  may 
happen  to  be  at  the  time.  A  big  elec- 
trical plant  operated  by  Los  Angeles 
would  be  a  tempting  bait  to  politicians, 
whether  of  the  '* reform"  or  ''perform'' 
brand. 

Consequently  we  believe  that  the 
best  possible  solution  of  the  Owens 
power  proposition  at  this  time  is  to  lease 
it  for  short  terms  only — and  this  pro- 
vision of  the  short  term  is  essential 
— to  the  large  consumers  of  power. 
Then  the  lessees  should  be  required 
to  distribute  it  at  a  figure  which  would 
bring  the  cost  of  electricity  to  the  con- 
sumer-to  the  lowest  possible  notch.  If 
long  terms  are  proposed  the  city  may 
find  itself  in  a  fearful  tangle  like  that 
which   marked   the  close  of  the  thirty 


year  water  works  lease  in  1898,  which 
is  still  a  nightmare  for  those  who  were 
in  Los  Angeles  at  that  time. 

Not  content  with  trying  to  pledge 
the  city  to  the  policy  of  spending  $6,- 
000,000  for  a  distributing  plant  for 
electricity,  the  same  group  of  municipal 
ownership  are  men  talking  of  constructing 
a  railroad  to  San  Pedro.  There  is  com- 
plaint by  shippers  against  the  rail  rates 
between  here  and  the  seaport,  and  the 
argument  is  that  the  municipal  railway 
must  be  built  to  compel  the  reduction 
of  these  rates.  We  doubt  the  ability 
of  any  one  connected  with  this  movement 
— they  are  lawyers  and  doctors  and  news^ 
paper  publishers — to  successfully  con- 
duct a  railroad  to  San  Pedro  under  politi- 
cal management  even  at  the  existing 
rates.  But  the  experiment  will  be  tried, 
it  seems,  unless  there  is  a  revulsion  of 
public  opinion.  One  of  thef  eminent 
politicians  who  is  advocating  1  this  pro- 
position, suggests  that  the  i  city  shall 
not  directly  engage  in  thefenterprise, 
because  he  does  not  desir^that  the 
city's  credit  shall  be  drawnfupon  for 
financial  backing.  Instead  he  proposes 
that  the  city  shall  own  all  the  stock  in  a 
company  which  shall  build  the  road, 
and  that  this  company  and  not  the 
city  shall  issue  the  necessary  bonds  with 
which  to  do  the  construction  work. 
This  is  ingenious.  But  suppose  that 
when  the  road  is  opened  there  is  a  war 
of  rates,  and  suppose  that  the  railroad 
is  operated  at  a  loss,  and  suppose  that 
the  company  issuing  these  construction 
bonds  defaults  on  the  interest  payments. 
The  question  then  arises  who  shall 
be  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  and  the 
deficit?  So  it  all  works  out  in  the  end 
in  the  same   channel. 

Rates  between  this  city  and  San  Pedro 
are  fixed  mainly  to  place  San  Diego  and 
San  Pedro  on  a  parity  in  sending  goods 
to  Los  Angeles  coming  in  from  the  sea. 
A  reduction  of  the  San  Pedro  rate, 
means  a  sad  blow  at  San  Diego.  Yet 
it  appears  that  there  is  necessary  a 
general  readjustment  of  the  rates  from 
,  the  sea  coast  to  Los  Angeles,  and  this 
the  various  transportation  companies 
are  understood  to  be  arranging.  But 
it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  to  become  a  rail- 
road   builder    and    a    railroad    operator 
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to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  merchants  and  the  shippers  have 
still  another  remedy.  Feeling  them- 
aelves  aggrieved  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  building  the  road  themselves. 
There  are  several  mercantile  concerns 
in  Los  Angeles  which  could,  unassisted, 
build  such  a  road.     But  they  will  not. 


Time  was,  whenever  there  was  a 
gathering  of  life  insurance  men  of  great 
or  small  magnitude, 
Li}e  Insurance  there  was  uppermost 
Tactics  Change,  in  the  discussion,  ques- 
tions relating  to  se- 
curing new  business,  the  proposal  and 
examination  of  new  schemes  to  induce 
people  to  patronize  the  companies,  and 
not  a  little  was  said  about  the  attitude 
of  state  governments  toward  the  busi- 
ness. And  all  this  was  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

It  is  most  significant,  therefore,  that 
at  the  last  national  assemblage  of  life 
insurance  men,  at  which  was  present 
representatives  of  about  every  reputable 
company  in  the  United  States,  the  two 
topics  uppermost  were  sanitation  and 
the  proper  education  of  future  insurance 
men. 

The  political  relations  of  the  insurance 
companies  received  only  a  passing 
notice. 

The  proceedings  of  this  assemblage 
have  just  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  To  the  mind  of  the  average 
man  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  insur- 
ance companies  except  to  pay  premiums 
and  count  on  the  payment  of  the  poli- 
cies after  death,  this  change  is  most 
welcome. 

And  the  insurance  companies  do  not 
seem  to  have  lost  anything  by  the  change. 
The  financial  statements  published  by 
the  leading  companies  show  that  they 
are  all  in  a  satisfactory  condition  finan- 
cially, that  all  are  growing,  that  the 
wiles  of  the  circus  man  and  the  induce- 
ment of  "gold  bonds^' — we  were  almost 
tempted  to  say  "gold  bricks" — need 
not  be  employed  in  the  proper  pursuit 
of  new  business.  The  public  seems  to 
have  waked  up  to  the  truth  that  some- 
body has  to  pay  for  all  of  the  expense 
to  which  the  companies  went  several 
years  ago  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
business;  and  that  this  somebody  was 


not  the  life  insurance  company  but  the 
body  of  the  people. 

A^  far  as  instruction  for  the  rising 
generation  goes,  it  is  published  that 
lectures  on  insurance,  in  theory  and 
the  practice,  are  given  at  many  of  the 
foremost  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  Time  alone  can  demon- 
strate whether  this  instruction  will 
have  any  practical  value.  In  the  incul- 
cation of  theories,  perhaps  the  idea  has 
merit,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  inquire 
whether  the  result  will  not  be  akin  to 
college  instruction  in  "journalism" 
which  has  failed  to  achieve  anything 
worth  mentioning  in  the  training  of 
young  men  and  women.  The  experi- 
ment as  to  insurance  men  is  at  least 
worth  trying,  and  there  is  hope  for  sub- 
stantial results,  inasmuch  as  almost  all 
of  the  leading  life  insurance  men  of  the 
United  States  think   well   of  the  idea. 

Naturally  the  life  insurance  companies 
are  interested  in  sanitation  and  in  every- 
thing that  goes  to  prolong  life,  thus 
raising  the  expectation  of  life  of  the 
people  whom  they  have  insured.  There 
is  no  single  agency  in  the  United  States 
which  can  do  more  through  properly 
directed  effort  than  these  companies 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  press. 
It  has  required  a  good  many  years  to 
bring  about  a  sane  and  rational  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  and  even  at  that 
a  beginning  has  only  been  made,  so  to 
speak.  Millions  of  people  are  still  heed- 
less in  dealing  with  this  disease.  And 
if  the  companies  are  interested  in  com- 
batting tuberculosis,  so  too  are  they 
equally  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
typhoid  and  small  pox  and  diphtheria 
and  every  preventable  disease;  and  in 
the  studies  which  are  being  made  to 
learn  something  about  cancer,  which 
appears  just  now  to  be  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  as  a  menace  to  human  Itfe. 

A  life  insurance  company  is  one  of 
the  best  assets  that  any  city  can  have. 
The  millions  that  California  sends  every 
year  to  the  east  for  life  insurance  can 
and  should  be  diverted  to  home  com- 
panies. California  has  one  strong  home 
company  and  should  have  three  or  four 
more.  Los. Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
are  both  gainers  by  the  fact  that  good 
loans  on  the  best  security  can  be  obtained 
from  the  home  company,  thus  tending 
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to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
scattering  driblets  that  the  eastern  com- 
panies occasionally  loan  in  California 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  money  that  they 
remove  from  the  state.  To  show  the 
value  of  a  home  company  the  case  of 
the  Union  Central  of  Cincinnati  may  be 
given.  There  is  no  stronger  company 
in  the  country  than  this  .institution, 
although  there  are  many  which  show 
more  assets  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
company  has  been  a  pillar  of  western 
finance  and  has  been  the  means  of  devel- 
oping the  country  surrounding  Cincinnati 
to  an  unbelieveable  degree.  Similarly 
if  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  had  three  times  its  present 
income,  which  it  should  have,  it  could 
do  much  more  for  the  development  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


With  the  organization  of  the  so 
called  ''progressive"  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican pai-ty  into  a 
"  Progressives''  solid  and  working 
Want  the  Works,  body,  the  indications 
are  that  the  control 
of  the  next  National  Convention  will 
fall  into  western  hands.  It  matters 
not  on  what  ratio  the  next  Congressional 
apportionment  is  made.  The  represen- 
tation of  the  west  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, which  is  determined  by  the 
congressional  representation,  will  be  in- 
creased. The  "progressives"  have  con- 
trol of  thirteen  Republican  states,  and 
expect  to  make  inroads  into  the  dele- 
gations from  other  states,  the  unit  rule 
ti6ver  finding  favor  in  Republican  con- 
ventions. The  "solidly  progressive' 
Republican  states  counted  upon  by  those 
who  would  thus  capture  the  national 
machinery  of  the  party  and  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  are  California,  Iowa, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wyoming 
and  Wisconsin.  The  "progressives"  are 
counting  on  delegates  from  every  part 
of  the  country — even  as  far  east  as  New 
Hampshire — and  are  thinking  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  getting  a  portion  of 
the  delegates  from  the  South,  although 
the  Republican  delegates  .  from  the 
Southern  States,  are  usually  solidly 
for  the  machine  which  happens  to  be 
in  power.    Some  enthusiastic  "progres- 


sive" has  counted  up  over  250  votes 
in  the  next  National  Convention,  and 
this  without  knowing  in  advance  what 
the  apportionment  will  be. 

Of  course  this  is  very  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  famous  proposition  of 
counting  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched.  As  far  as  California  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
Earl-Johnson-Lissner  wing  of  the  party 
will  be  able  to  send  a  solid  delegation 
to  any  convention.  Flushed  with 
power  the  managers,  now  that  they 
have  something  to  distribute  and  some 
patronage  to  pass  around,  are  meeting 
with  the  trouble  which  besets  every 
party  and  every  element  within  a  party 
so  situated.  A  year  and  a  half  must 
elapse  before  the  delegation  goes  east 
to  attend  the  National  Convention, 
and  much  may  occur  in  a  year  and  a 
half  that  is  not  at  all  in  line  with  the 
expectations  of  those  in  power  at  the 
moment. 

Moreover  it  is  still  too  early  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  lines  on  which  the  cam- 
paign of  1912  will  be  laid.  If  the  De- 
mocracy intends  to  formulate  a  general 
tariff  bill,  and  risk  its  expecataions  of 
success  on  the  measure,  then  one  sort 
of  campaign  will  be  necessary.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Democracy  attempts 
to  revise  the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule, 
then  quite  another  campaign  by  the 
Republican    party    will    be    required. 

At  this  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  tha 
not  since  1876  has  the  Democratic  party 
had  such  good  reason  to  anticipate  suc- 
cess as  now.  Toward  the  close  of  Grant's 
administration  the  country  was  reek- 
ing with  scandal  and  graft.  The 
Democracy  was  enabled  to  offer  a  can- 
didate who  had  made  a  splendid  record 
in  New  York  state  against  the  corrupt 
forces  of  Tammany.  The  south  was 
wheeling  into  the  Democratic  column 
as  the  carpet  bag  and  negro  govern- 
ments were  relegated  into  oblivion. 
The  Democracy  had  every  reason  to 
anticipate  success  that  year. 

So  with  the  year  to  come.  The  Re- 
publican party  seems  to  be  hopelessly 
divided.  The  rout  of  the  Rooseveltians 
in  New  York  was  accomplished  by  stay- 
at-home  Republicans  rather  than  by 
Democrats.  The  party  in  New  York 
appears   to   be   almost   as   widely  split 
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as  in  the  days  of  the  Stalwarts  led  by 
Conkling  and  Half  Breeds,  of  whom 
James  G.  Blaine  was  the  idol.  Unless 
this  chasm  is  bridged,  New  York  is 
gone  for  the  Republican  party.  If  the 
Democrats  nominate  Harmon  for  the 
presidency,  Ohio  is  lost  to  the  Repub- 
licans. •  Indiana  is  gone,  with  present 
conditions  existing.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  Republican  who 
could  be  elected  president  were  the 
election  to  be  held  this  year.  And  the 
situation  will  be  made  only  the  worse 
if  the  so-called  **  progressives'*  succeed 
in  capturing  the  machinery  of  the  party 
and  the  nominee  next  year. 

With  such  alluring  prospects  it  is 
no  wonder  that  there  is  a  sharp  contest 
among  the  three  leading  Democratic 
possibilities,  Clark,  Harmon  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  And  as  the  prospects  for 
the  Republican  quarrel  are  that  it  will 
grow  deeper,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ing activity  among  these  leading  Demo- 
crats who  are  hearkening  for  the  call 
of  the  "people." 


With  California  the  seat  of  the  most 
remarkable  recent  feats  in  air  navigation, 

quite  the  most  inter- 
Pro/.  Lotue's  esting  article  in  the 
Fine  Paper.  February  magazines  is 

that  of  Professor  T.  S. 
C.  Lowe  in  the  **  Review  of  Reviews,'' 
giving  the  history  of  the  use  of  balloons 
in  the  Civil  War.  Professor  Lowe  is 
a  familiar  figure  on  the 'streets  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena,  but  not  many 
who  know  him  also  know  that  he 
was  the  head  of  the  balloon  corps  which 
was  attached  to  McClellan's  army  in 
the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862.  In 
the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  Professor 
Lowe  gives  an  intensely  interesting 
account  of  how  the  observations  from 
the  balloons  enabled  McClellan  to  oper- 
ate against  the  concentration  of  the 
Confederate  Army  north  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  resulting  in  the  battles  of 
Beaver  Dam  '  Creek  and  Gaines' 
Mill,  the  opening  struggles  of  the  Seven 
Days'  Battles.  Professor  Lowe  has 
promised  the  eastern  publication  a  thor- 
oughly! and  carefully  written  paper  on 
the  use  of  balloons  in  the  Civil  War, 
the  first  chapter  of  the  employment  of 
air    navigation    in    war.     In    this    con- 


nection, it  might  be  said  that  the  ''Re- 
view of  Reviews"  has  also  promised  a 
new  series  of  war  papers  by  men  still 
living  who  were  in  the  war.  The  "Re- 
view of  Reviews"  is  twenty-five  years 
too  late  for  this.  Nearly  all  the  leading 
men  are  dead.  Only  one  Union  corps 
commander,  Sickles,  is  still  alive  and 
nearly  everything  that  he  can  write 
is  controversial,  affecting  the  second 
day's  fight  at  Gettysburg.  The  "Cen- 
tury" covered  all  that  subject  in  the 
'80s  when  most  of  the  prominent  lead- 
ers, north  and  south,  were  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  The  result  is  four  mag- 
nificent volumes,  the  careful  reading 
of  which  is  necessary  to  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Why  the  balloon  service  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Federal  forces  has  n^ver 
been  cleared  up.  Professor  Lowe's 
article  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews" 
demonstrates  that  it  was  of  inestimable 
service  to  McClellan.  Finally  there  is 
this  tribute  from  the  "other  side/' 
written  by  General  E.  P.  Alexander, 
chief  of  artillery  of  Longstreet's  corps 
and  one  of  the  best  artillerists  the  war 
produced,  north  or  south.  Alexander 
was  a  big  factor  in  the  crushing  blow 
which  was  given  the  Union  Army  in 
the  second  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg. 
He  accompanied  Pickett  in  the  final 
charge  on  the  third  day.  Writing  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  Union  balloon 
service,  he  says: 

/  hioLve  never  understood  why  the 
enemy  (the  Union  Army)  abandoned 
the  use  of  military  balloons  early  in  1863, 
after  having  used  them  extensively  up 
to  that  time.  Even  if  the  observers  never 
saw  anything^  they  vxmld  have  been 
worth  all  they  cost  for  the  annoyance  and 
delays  they  caused  us  in  trying  to  keep 
our  movements  out  of  their  sight.  That 
wretched  little  signal  station  on  Round 
Top  that  day  (July  2,  1863)  caused  one 
of  our  divisions  to  lose  over  two  hours, 
and  probably  delayed  our  assault  nearly 
that  long.  During  that  time  a  Federal 
corps  arrived  near  Round  Top  and  be- 
came  an  important  fcxtor  in  the  action 
which  followed. 

Professor  Lowe  demonstrates  that  the 
observers  did  see  something  in  the 
Peninsular    campaign.  -^  a       ^   - 
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The  Insanity  of  Professor  Larkin. 


By  Henry  Christeen  Warnack 


Men  say  that  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin 
is  insane.  It  must  be  so,  since  all  that 
mortals  cannot  understand  does  not  be- 
long to  earth,  and  yet,  could  it  not  be 
that  what  is  madness  is  the  light  of 
the  Absolute?  Over  the  mind  of  Pro- 
fessor Larkin  is  a  veil;  none  may  peer 
beyond  it,  and  whether  he  is  now  a 
degree  higher  or  a  degree  less  than  when 
he  hurled  his  thunderbolts  of  reason 
from  his  place  upon  Mount  Lowe  amid 
the  clouds,  to  men  his  great  brain  is 
shrouded  in  the  night.  He  may,  these 
long  days  since,  have  found  himself 
making  the  splendid  strides  of  a  giant 
intellect  somewhere  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  universal  mind,  but  to  us  who 
know  nothing  of  that  supernal  vibration, 
the  harmony  which  a  few  months  since 
struck  the  ear  of  the  world  with  magical 
appeal,  to-day  is  lost  in  discord. 

To  build  a  monument  of  words  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  mind  over  which 
a  shadow  passes  is  like  writing  the  obit- 
uary of  one  who  is  yet  alive,  and  it  is 
surely  the  common  sorrow  of  us  all 
that  whether  Professor  Larkin  has  placed 
his  hand  within  that  of  the  Infinite  to 
step  upon  new  planes  of  light,  or  whether 
the  glory  of  a  too  splendid  imagination 
has  dared  beyond  the  golden  shores  of 
reason,  the  effect  for  us  who  tarry  in 
the  realms  of  the  normal,  remains  the 
same.  In  the  palace  the  lights  are  out 
and  the  music  of  its  chambers  is  hushed. 
The  shutters  are  drawn  and  the  doors 
are   bolted.     The   tenant   is   not   there. 

Has  he  ascended  too  near  that  Lord 
of  Light  on  whom  man  may  not  look 
and  live?  Has  he  followed,  step  by 
step,  the  gossamer  threads  of  intuition, 
or  mounted  the  stairway  of  a  peerless 
reason  to  where  he  was  swallowed  up  in 
that  great  consciousness  which  men  call 
the  Absolute?  Is  there  a  point  in  the 
spreading  vista  of  thought  which  leads 
man  past  the  portals  of  the  earth  out 


into  the  forever  of  Being?  Did  Larkin, 
like  Hoxsey,  dare  from  stratum  to  stratum 
of  the  invisible  until  lost  to  the  sight  of 
man  and  to  man's  reason  within  some 
luminous  gateway  of  the  Unseen?  Did 
he  perhaps  evolve  qualities  of  perception 
and  resolution  which  were  as  a  stairway 
of  light  to  the  stars  he  studied,  so  that, 
without  being  aware  of  the  brain  in 
which  he  knew  the  body  and  its  en- 
vironment, he  lost  himself  in  the  wonder 
of  the  Eternal  where  a  day  is  as  a  thous- 
and years? 

It  is  not  Moses  alone  who  ascends  the 
high  hill  of  the  Lord  to  return  with  tab- 
lets of  law  in  his  hands;  it  is  not  Peter 
alone  who  is  given  that  knowledge 
which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  reveal; 
nor  is  it  only  John  upon  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos  who  lifts  the  mystic  veil  to  wring 
the  cosmic  secret  from  the  skies.  Every 
age  and  every  land  is  enriched  by  the 
men   who   dare. 

An  ordinary  man  has  his  moments  of 
inspiration,  but  a  great  man  walks  in 
the  light.  An  ordinary  man  obtains 
fleeting  glimpses  of  what  is  true,  but  a 
great  man  lives  the  truth.  An  ordinary 
man  knows  that  an  orange  is  an  orange 
because  it  is  not  an  apple,  and  that  an 
apple  is  an  apple  because  it  is  not  a' 
lemon,  but  the  great  man  loses  sight  of 
comparison  and  its  vain  objective  know- 
ledge in  order  that  he  may  come  upon 
that  secret  of  life  which  predicates  the 
spirit  and  the  essence  incomparable.    . 

To  such  a  service  the  great  must  dedi- 
cate their  lives.  Of  this  order  was  Ed- 
gar Lucien  Larkin  and  his  rank  was  of 
a  luster  like  to  the  stars  he  read.  Whether 
there  be  conscious  qualities  of  him  still 
measuring  the  vast  expanses  of  the  skies, 
or  whether  he  indeed  be  represented  by 
a  pitiful  handful  of  broken  dust,  his 
achievements  as  a  man  of  science  com- 
mand the  gratitude  of  the  world. 
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The  Money  God. 

By   W.   R.   Reece. 


1,  Money,  am  God  of  all  the  Earth. 
Worship  Me  and  you  shall  have  all 
abundance.  I  give  all  that  makes  life 
to  be  life. 

I  am  Strong,  Mighty,  Powerful. 
What  I  command  is  done.  None  can 
withstand   me. 

lam  Omnipotent.  I  have  a  thousand 
eyes.  All  are  my  servants  obeying  my 
will.  Obey  me  and  follow  my  commands 
and  I  will  give  you  lands  and  houses 
and  all  the  precious  treasures  of  the  earth. 
Without  me  your  foot  shall  have  no 
resting  place.  You  are,  without  me, 
a  usurper,  a  parasite  living  on  that  of 
others.  I  alone  can  give  you  land  to 
dwell  on  that  you  may  call  your  own  and 
all  men  will  respect  your  title.  I  alone 
will    provide    you    habitation. 

I  command  men  to  go  into  the  mount- 
ains and  to  hew  timbers.  I  command 
them  to  delve  into  those  mountains  for 
metals  and  to  fashion  these  for  use. 
I  send  men  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  precious  woods  and  stones 
wherewith  to  beautify  your  dwelling. 
.1  command  men  to  prepare  all  manner 
of  food,  both  common  and  luxurious — 
they  work  for  me  day  and  night  that  they 
may  induce  more  or  of  more  exquisite 
taste.  I  command  them  to  make  rai- 
ment of  all  degrees  of  perfection  and 
beauty.  I  do  all  these  things.  I  possess 
all  these  things. 

Worship  me  and  I  will  give,  them  you. 
Without  me  you  are  nothing  and  can 
do  nothing. 

Neglect  the  pursuit  of  me  and  you  shall 
suffer  for  all  things.  I  stand  between 
you  and  hunger. 

I  am  the  very  Ufe  blood — the  breath 
of  the  lungs — the  warmth  of  the  heart. 

I  clothe  you  that  your  body  may  be 
warm.     Without    me    you    shall    starve 


and  freeze  and  go  naked  and  even  lack 
for    friends. 

I  provide  you  with  habitation  that 
you  may  dwell  safely.  I  give  you 
security  of  life  for  the  body. 

I,  also,  provide  the  mind's  enjoyment. 
Without  me  and  you  shall  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and  foolishness,  and  the 
labor  of  the  beast  shall  be  your  portion. 
When  I  withdraw  my  favor  you  shall 
lack  for  teachers  and  companionship. 
Whatever  you  say  shall  be  lightly  es- 
teemed, and  men  shall  wag  their  heads 
and  say:  "He  knows  but  little,  and  even 
that  doth  lack  in  weight  for  he  hath 
not  the  favor  of  our  God." 

The  Enemy  will  say  that  I  cannot 
give  you  love,  but  I  give  you  the  means 
for  love.  That  I  cannot  give  you  wis- 
dom, but  without  me  you  shall  not 
know  wisdom.  That  I  cannot  give  you 
friendship,  but  without  me  you  shall  not 
know   friendship. 

I  alone  can  give  those  things  which 
make  love  possible.  I  alone  can  give 
these  things  which  make  wisdom  possible. 
I  hold  love  and  wisdom  and  friendship 
and  all  that  contributes  to  the  mind's 
enjoyment  under  my  hand.  I  control 
the  means  to  these  and  thus  I  rule  them 
also. 

Possess  me  and  you  will  possess  all. 
Possess  me  and  you  need  neither  toil  nor 
spin.  I  work  for  my  possessors  with 
ten  thousand  hands — securing,  preparing, 
transporting  to  them  all  the  goods  of 
life.  I  work  day  and  night  nor  ever  rest. 
No  man  nor  woman,  no  tribe  nor  nation 
is  not  at  my  behest. 

I  am  the  Inconsistent  God.  Yet  I 
am  consistent  in  my  inconsistency.  I 
cause  men  to  love.  I,  too,  cause  them  to 
hate.  At  my  bidding  they  will  lie, 
and,  again,  at  my  bidding  they  will 
speak  the  truth.     With  the  same  motive 
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I  command  them  to  be  honest  and  to 
eschew  honesty  and  they  obey — skill- 
fully and  cunningly.  Worship  me  and 
all  shall  be  yours.  Neglect  me,  and  I 
will  curse  you  with  a  curse — all  men 
shall  see  it  and  shall  spit  their  contempt 
upon  you. 

1  am  the  Merciless  God.  I  love 
whom  I  love  and  whom  I  hate,  I  hate. 
Neither  shall  any  man  say  that  he  de- 
serves my  love  or  that  my  hatred  of  him 
is  unjust.  . 

Not  every  one  that  worships  me 
shall  receive  my  favor.  I  do  mine  own 
good  pleasure  and  none  shall  question 
my  giving  or  my  withholding.  Those 
who      worship      me      much      I     often 


disappoint  most  bitterly.  Then  I  laugh 
at  their  discomfiture.  I  exult  over  them. 
Their  agony  is  my  sweetest  meat.  They 
pledge  their  souls  to  me — I  give  them 
dust  and  ashes  in  return. 

Caprice  is  my  lawgiver.  I  give  to 
those  to  whom  I  will  give,  whether  they 
deserve  or  no.  I  withhold  from  those 
who  need  my  bounty  most.  Often 
when  I  give  I  curse  them  who  receive 
and  in  their  wretchedness  I  find  delight. 
I  forsake  them  when  they  need  me  most. 

I  am  a  Terrible  God.  You  cannot 
escape  me  though  you  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  You  shall  serve  me  with 
zeal  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  none 
shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hand. 


In  an  Old   Mission. 

Bp   Emma    Lyle  Monk  Outlaw.  • 


The  heavy  air  is  redolent 

With  incense   and   with   sacrament 

Of  centuries; 
While  my  awakened  fancy  hears 
The  priestly  voices   of  the  years 

In  liturgies. 

The  chantings  of  harmonious  choir 
Resound    from   dome   and    cross-tipped 
spire 

In  praises  known; 
While   angelus   and   sanctus-bell 
Again  ring  out  in  joyous  swell 

And  monotone. 

From  vaulted  roof  to  empty  nave, 
Strange  tongues  long  silent  in  the  grave 

Are    whispering    hosts; 
From  altar-rail  to  open  door, 
Unseen    processions    gone    before 

Are  passing  ghosts. 

The  shadows  march  along  the  wall 
And  on  the  sacred  stations  fall 

In  solemn  state; 
They  lie  upon  the  thorny  crown 
Of  our  dear  Christ  and  press  it  down 

With   added    weight; 


They  creep   about  the  placid  face 
Of   Mother   Mary   and   displace 

Its  symmetry; 
And    mock    the    silent    saints    arrayed, 
That  whispered  once  to  peasant  maid 

In  Domremy. 

Here  past  and  present  seem  to  rest 
And  grant  the  largess  of  their  quest 

And  labor  done; 
Dark  yesterday  and  dim  to-day 
In  memory  and  fancy  play 

That  they  are  one. 

The  marshalled  pageantry  of  Life 

In   growing   pomp   and   splendid   strife 

Goes  on  outside, 
But  enters  not  to  wake  the  streams 
Of  ancient  facts  and  by-gone  dreams 

That  here  abide; 

The  facts  and  dreams  that  lie  unsought 
Afar  from  fields  of  modem  thought 

And   Time's  distress, 
But  here  may  rest  in  holy  calm 
And   breathe   that   everlasting   balm, — 

Forgetfulness! 
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Communication 

From  California  Cotton  Mills  Co. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Editor  Out  West 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  magazine  for  January,  1911, 
on  page  103,  we  have  read  your  article 
on  California's  cotton  crop,  by  Wilbur 
Jay  Hall. 

Permit  us  to  point  out  that  there  is 
one  serious  mistake  in  this  article,  which 
does  us  an  injustice — where  Mr.  Hall 
states  that  there  was  no  market  for  Calif- 
ornia cotton  nearer  than  Galveston  or 
the  mills  of  New  England.  The  Calif- 
ornia Cotton  Mills  Company  established 
a  large  cotton  mill  in  Oakland  in  1883 
and  has  been  running  27  years.  This 
mill  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  it  started  and  uses  yearly  from  10,- 
000  to  15,000  bales  of.  cotton,  paying 
for  it  to  the  cotton  growers  of  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  from  $400,000.00 
to  $600,000.00  annually,  according  to 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  prevail- 
ing in  the  market. 

Permit  us  also  to  inform  you  that  this 
company  spent,  in  1886  and  1887,  from 
$2000  to  $3000  for  cotton  see^  which  it 
imported  from  Texas  and  which  was 
distributed  amongst  the  farmers  of  Calif- 
ornia for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  experiment  in  the  different  sections 
of  this  state  in  raising  cotton.  But, 
partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and 
the  great  rush  (about  that  time)  of 
farmers  to  fruit  growing,  cotton  grow- 
ing gradually  became  neglected.  The 
price  prevailing  for  cotton  at  this  early 
date  was  not  nearly  so  high  as  it  is  now; 
neither  was  the  utilization  of  the  by- 
products so  well  understood,  and  of 
course  the  prospects  for  the  farmers  were 
not   so   encouraging   as   they   are   now. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  1885  this  com- 
pany paid  to  Messrs.  Haggin  &  Carr, 
for  their  cotton  crop  raised  in  Kern 
County,  about  $25,000,  buying  the  crops 
also  of  other  growers  who  grew  consider- 
able quantities  of  cotton.  We  might 
mention  the  Buckley  Brothers  on  Kings 
River  and  Mrs.  Strong  of  Colusa  County, 
as  among  those  who  raised  considerable 


quantities  of  cotton  about  that  time. 
We  tried  to  induce  farmers  by  even 
means  in  our  power  to  grow  cotton,  bm 
without  success.  But  now,  with  better 
prices  prevailing  for  cotton  and  the 
development  of  irrigation  facilities  in 
many  sections  of  California,  we  wonder 
why  the  production  of  cotton  is  not 
more  developed.  Farmers  in  Oklaho- 
ma, Texas  and  other  cotton  growing 
sections  have  grown  rich  raising  cotton 

We  think,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  who 
have  been  using  cotton  in  a  variety  of 
textile  fabrics  on  this  Coast  for  so  many 
years,  and  giving  employment  to  from 
600  to  700  people  and  distributing  in 
wages  monthly  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 
that  your  writer,  Mr.  Hall,  should  ha\'e 
taken  some  notice  of  our  enterprise. 
The  products  of  our  mill  are  well  known 
in  Southern  California  by  merchants 
there  who  buy  them  and  consumer? 
there   who   use  them. 

We  bought  all  the  cotton  raised  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  last  year  and  up  to 
date  we  have  paid  for  most  of  the  present 
crop.  The  farmers  must  have  received 
already,  fully  $150,000  for  their  cotton 
from  this  company.  We  may  also  state 
that  we  have  erected  at  our  own  expense 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  road  in  the  cotton 
belt  of  Imperial  County,  two  commo- 
dious warehouses  and  loading  platform? 
There  the  farmers  may  store  their  cotton 
until  sold.  This  is  a  convenience  which 
the   farmers   appreciate. 

Having  had  some  experience  (while 
visiting  the  cotton  states  for  20  years) 
in  the  growing  of  cotton,  we  have  advised 
the  cotton  planters  to  plant  their  cotton 
early,  so  as  to  market  it  early,  and  to 
irrigate  it  with  great  care — ^neither  to 
give  it  too  much  water  or  too  little,  as 
much  of  the  cotton  this  year  in  Imperial 
County  has  suffered  seriously  by  some 
giving  too  much  water  imd  some  growers 
too  little  water. 

Very  respectfully, 
Wm.  Rutherford,  Sup 
California  Cotton  Mills  Co. 
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The  Hetch-Hetchy  and  San  Francisco. 

By  James  D.  Phelan 

(Mr,  Phelan  tuas  mayor  of  San  Francisco  when,  in  October ,  1901,  he  made 
the  original  filings  on  the  Lake  Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  water  rights 
which  have  sin^e,  by  due  process  of  law,  and  in  compliance  with  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ripened  into  the  grant  which  the  city  now 
holds,— Editor   Out   West.) 


The  Out  West  for  December  contained 
an  illustrated  article  entitled  '*Save  the 
Hetch-Hetchy:  A  Story  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Vandalism,"  and  the  points  ad- 
vanced are  first  that  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
is  a  beautiful  natural  object  and  that 
its  use  for  water  supply  purposes  by 
San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  cities  would 
destroy  it  as  such;  and,  lest  San  Fran- 
cisco should  be  deprived  of  a  Sierra 
water  supply,  the  writer  condescendingly 
endeavors  to  show  that  there  are  other 
good  supplies  available  and  that  San 
Francisco,  in  coveting  the  Hetch-Hetchy, 
is,  in  effect,  committing  an  act  of  van- 
dalism. The  vandals  were  the  bar- 
barians who  destroyed  the  evidences  of 
Roman  civilization  out  of  mere  lust  of 
destruction,  and  hence,  vandalism  has 
come  to  mean  wanton  destruction. 
So,  the  amiable  writer  in  using  that  very 
harsh  term  practically  condemns  the 
greatest  city  on  the  coast  as  being  guilty 
of  the  meanest  and  least  excusable  of 
of  crimes.  It  is  a  trite  comment  that 
people  who  have  a  bad  case  use  harsh 
words. 

San  Francisco  is  served  with  water 
by  a  private  corporation  in  the  hands 
of  stock  jobbers  who  are  endeavoring 
to  dispose  of  their  property  at  the  highest 
possible  price,  having  obtained  it  at 
the  lowest  quoted  price  after  the  plant 
had  suffered  serious  damage  by  the  earth- 
quake. The  almost  complete  destruc- 
tion of  San  Francisco  by  fire,  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  this  water  supply. 

A  great  city's  water  supply  should 
possess  the  elements  of  purity,  abun- 
dance and  reliability,  and,  in  all  of  these, 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  has  failed, 


and  hence  the  city  is  seeking  a  mountain 
supply  which  will  possess  them;  and, 
in  its  quest  for  water  it  was  found  that 
the  Hetch-Hetchy,  or  Tuolumne  supply, 
filled  all  these  requirements.  Inas- 
much as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is 
regarded  now  as  a  unit  and  as  the  water 
supplied  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay 
is  also  inadequate,  the  application  for 
the  use  of  Hetch-Hetchy  is  made  not 
by  San  Francisco  alone,  but  practically 
by  the  municipalities  of  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley and  Alameda.  A  population  of 
nearly  a  million  people  will  therefore 
have  to  be  served.  They  have  spoken 
officially  through  their  municipal  or- 
ganizations and  when  a  million  people 
speak  they  must  be  heard. 

We  will  concede  that  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  is  a  beautiful  natural  object; 
but  that  it  will  be  marred  by  its  use 
for  a  water  supply  we  not  only  dispute, 
but  aver  that  its  beauty  will  be  enhanced; 
and  hence,  if  this  contention  be  true, 
San  Francisco  is  not  only  guiltless  of 
vandalism,  but  is  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion for  its  purpose  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  making  the  valley  more  sightly 
and  accessible. 

The  true  nature  lover,  however,  looks 
upon  man,  the  greatest  work  of  God,  as  a 
defilement,  and,  on  general  principles,  dis- 
putes the  ability  of  him  who  is  made  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  in  any  way  to  en- 
hance the  order  that  came  out  of  chaos, 
and  stoutly  contends  that  "  whatever  is, 
is  right."  He  doesn't  love  his  fellows. 
His  intimacy  with  God  makes  him  intol- 
erant of  human  criticism,  and,  to  him,  civ- 
ilization is  a  blight.  He  is  very  much  at 
home    on    Zion.     The    late    John    Hav 
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in  his  charming  little  poem  known  as 
"Little  Breeches"  puts  them  gleefully 
to  scorn  when  describing  the  old  father 
who  found  his  lost  child  and  was  inform- 
ed that  the  Guardian  Angels  must  have 
saved  him.  He  accepted  that  version 
and  exclaimed: 
*'  To  save  the  life  of  a  child  and  bring  him 

back  his  ovMy 
Is  a  darn  sight  better  business  than  loafing 

Wound  the  throne.^ ^ 

We  are  pleading  for  the  little  children 
and  the  men  and  women  living  in  the 
great,  populous  cities,  and  if  the  God  of 
Nature  were  consulted  as  to  the  best 
uses  of  his  works,  He  might  possibly 
decide  in  favor  of  His  little  children; 
and  if  the  children  cannot  come  to  Him 
in  the  mountains,  then  He  would,  like 
a  good  father,  come  to  them  in  the  cities. 
Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  conceded  by 
all  that  the  highest  use  of  water  is 
the  domestic  use. 

The  Hetch-Hetchy  through  which  the 
Tuolumne  River  passes  ;is  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  Sierras  about  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Yosemite  Valley.  It  is  an 
ideal  reservoir  site  for  the  collection 
of  the  storm  waters  which,  otherwise 
run  to  waste,  and  has  been  so  designated 
by  the  Geological  Survey.  A  very  nar- 
row outlet  admits  of  the  construction 
of  a  dam,  and  when  the  dam  shall  have 
been  constructed,  the  water  will  submerge 
the  meadow  lands  and  form  a  lake.  The 
lake  will  be  considerably  below  the  falls 
which  tumble  into  it  from  the  heights 
above.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  with  a  dam  easily 
concealed  by  grasses  and  vines,  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  effect  of  the  lake 
reflecting  all  above  and  about  it  and 
will  be  in  itself  a  great  and  attractive 
natural  object;  in  combination  with 
granitic  cliffs  and  splashing  cataracts 
it  will  be  in  beauty  without  a  parallel 
in  the  Sierras,  singularly  destitute  of 
mountain  lakes.  The  Valley  is  now 
practically  inaccessible.  It  would  be 
made  accessible  to  the  nature  lovers 
by  wagon  roads.  It  is  now  when  open 
(about  three  months  in  the  year)  in- 
fested for  the  most  part  with  mosquitoes, 
breeding  in  the  damp  and  soggy  meadow 
lands;  it  will  then  be  rid  of  them.  The 
Tuolumne  meadows,  20  miles  above, 
connected   by  the  turbulent  river,   will 


be  untouched,  and,  by  exercising  ordin- 
ary precautions,  now  enforced  in  the 
Yosemite,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
taminate the  water  supply  by  campers 
at  that  distance. 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  nature 
lovers  have  led  many  well,  meaning  per- 
sons to  believe  that  the  Yosemite  Valley 
itself  is  being  invaded,  whereas,  Hetch- 
Hetchy  is  but  a  corner  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  no  less  a  man  than 
President  Taft  believed  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  submerge  and  blot  out  the 
entire  valley  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
niit  of  the  encircling  hills.  When  in 
Washington  last  summer,  he  was  shown 
by  City  Attorney  Percy  V.  Long  a  photo- 
graph of  the  valley  as  it  is,  and  a  picture 
of  the  valley  as  it  will  be,  converted  into 
a  lake  with  the  cataracts  falling  high 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  and  the 
mountains  towering  in  the  skies.  He  said 
in  astonishment:  **Are  you  not  going  to 
conceal  these  mountains  from  view! 
Is  it  possible  that  this  is  v  lat  it  will 
look  like  when  converted?"  And  when 
he  was  assured  that  the  picture  before 
him,  and  which  is  here  reproduced,  is 
a  veritable  showing  of  the  lake  level 
he  seemed  utterly  astonished.  If  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  been  misled  by  the  extrava- 
gant criticism,  what  may  be  said  for 
others  who,  no  doubt,  with  great  sin- 
cerity, have  opposed  the  threatened 
'Vandalism." 

In  the  December  Out  Westj  Mr.  C. 
E.  Grunsky,  formerly  City  Engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  and  subsequently  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  to  construct  the  Panama 
Canal,  was  quoted,  but  not  in  full. 
This  is  his  statement  to  Secretary 
Garfield  referring  to  Hetch-Hetchy: 
*'This  source  is  beyond  all  question  sup- 
erior to  any  other  source  of  water  for 
the  city;  so  far  superior  in  fact,  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  requirements  of  San 
Francisco  and  neighboring  bay  cities. 
Hetch-Hetchy  is  a  flat  meadow  extend- 
ing some  five  miles  along  the  river,  for 
the  most  part  narrow,  yet  expanding  in 
its  lower  portions  to  a  greatest  width  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
Valley  is  enclosed  at  its  lower  end  by 
a  narrow  gorge.  It  is  at  the  height  of 
its    attractiveness    in    June    and    early 
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July  *  *  *  *  Owing  to  the  en- 
gorgement below,  its  water  cannot  es- 
cape freely  into  the  lower  canyon  and 
the  submersion  of  the  meadow  lands  is 
the  result.  *  *  *  *  ^j^^g  making  a 
wet  meadow  of  a  part  of  the  valley.    *     * 

*  *  The  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene 
when  the  valley  is  in  its  brightest  attire 
is,  however,  made,  one  might  almost  say,, 
rendered  impossible,  by  the  presence  of 
mosquitoes,  which  breed  in  countless 
millions  in  the  grass  covered  ponds  and 
pools.  The  mosquitoes  in  June,  and 
usually  well  into  July,  are  so  numerous 
in  the  valley  that  there  is  no  comfort  for 
man  or  beast.  They  are  not  alone  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  but  swarm  up 
the  mountain  sides  and  compel  the  visi- 
tor to  seek  his  enjoyment  of  Nature's 
beauties  through  a  veil.  In  the  Valley 
itself,  he  can  find  no  comfort  and  makes 
haste  to  seek  some  spot  where  he  and 
his  animals  can  rest  and  eat  in  peace. 
*  *  *  *  Let  me  now  for  a  moment 
assume  that  instead  of  the  beautiful 
emerald  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy,  there  was 
in  this  vicinity  a  lake  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco wishes  to  create.  Such  a  lake 
would  be  unique  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  other  like  it.  Surrounded  by 
steep  walls  towering  almost  verticallv 
in  heights  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  the 
lake  of  crystal,  clear  water  would  be 
most  picturesque  in  its  setting.  Sup- 
pose now,  such  a  lake  being  there  in 
a  National  forest  reserve,  that  some  one 
should  discover  that  by  draining  it, 
a  beautiful  meadow  of  some  600  acres 
would  be  uncovered;  that  this  meadow 
during  the  season  when  accessible, 
June  to  October,  would  be  a  delightful 
camping  place,  except  of  course  during 
the  mosquito  period,  and  that  the  natural 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  lake 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  make 
valley  floor  available  for  private  owner- 
ship, (most  of  it  is  now  so  owned), 
with  opportunities  for  camping  out  and 
incidentally  thereby  to  create  a  little 
Yosemite.  Let  me  ask  whether  any  demon- 
stration, however  plausible,  would  lead 
any  Government  Department  having 
such  matters  in  charge  into  an  assent 
to  such  a  scheme.  Such  action  would 
be  inconceivable." 

John  Muir,  who  operated  the  first 
saw-mill   in   the    Yosemite    Valley,    has 


written  poetically  of  the  splendors  of 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  falls  in  opposition  to 
San  Francisco.  He  is  now  a  great 
specialist  in  scenery — but  nothing  else 
does  he  see.  He  lacks  sympathy  with 
living  things,  and  living  things  dwell 
in  cities.  Mr.  Marsden  Manson,  also 
quoted  in  the  December  Out  West,  dis- 
poses of  his  poetic  imagery,  in  this  style:  . 

''It  may  be  comforting  to^  the  ad- 
mirers of  verbal  lingerie  and  frills  to  be 
assured  that  none  of  these  'networks,' 
'veils,'  'fibres,'  'downy  feathers,' 
'fabrics,'  'textures,'  'patterns',  'embroid- 
eries,' 'tissues,'  'plumes,'  nor  'irised 
robes'  are  going  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  least,  now  nor  at  any  time  in  the 
•  future,  as  these  features  and  phenomena, 
expressed  in  terms  of  milhnery,  are 
far  above  the  highest  level  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoir." 

Grateful  is  the  testimony  of  the  man 
who  once  doubted  and  satisfying  is 
the  confession  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers 
in  the  country  is  John  K.  Freeman, 
who  first  questioned,  but  has  now  freely 
volunteered  to  correct  the  inclination 
of  the  Eastern  public  to  oppose  the  use 
of  Hetch-Hetchy  by  San  Francisco. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  any  supply 
less  than  the  best  for  the  greatest  city 
on  the  Pacific  is  short  sighted  when  coup- 
led with  the  fact  that  the  engineer  and  land- 
scape gardener,  working  in  harmony, 
can  make  that  region  what  it  is  not  to- 
day—an accessible  wonderland  and  gar- 
den spot.  By  treating  the  dam  with 
projecting  stones,  vines  and  shrubbery, 
the  water  falling  over  it,  like  a  mountain 
cataract,  transformed  will  a  barren  pros- 
pect be  into  a  living  and  luxuriant  land- 
scape to  gladden  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
and  quicken  his  appreciation  of  the  gifts 
of  Nature. 

The  source  of  Birmingham's  water 
supply  is  in  the  Welsh  mountains  and 
the  protest  from  the  aesthetic,  which  went 
up  at  first  against  its  use,  rivaled  the 
roar  of  the  tramp  clubs  of  the  country 
led  by  the  Saturday  Walking  Society 
of  Chicago  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Lands.  Yet,  all  are  agreed 
that  the  beautiful  lake  known  formerly 
to  but  few,  is  the  pride  of  Wales  and  the 
resort  of  the  nature  lover.  The  roads 
encircling   the   hills   give   every   facility 
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for  observation.  I  have  seen  at  Lake 
Katrine,  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, tourists  enthusiastic  at  a  glimpse 
of  the  waters  reflecting  the  mountains, 
thus  adding  an  additional  charm  to 
the  mountains  themselves. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  contention  that 
San  Francisco  should  abandon  the  best 
supply  and  accept  an  inferior  supply, 
of  which  there  are  many,  we  are  told, 
in  the  mountains.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  water  in  the  mountains,  but  very  few 
reservoir  sites  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lake  Eleanor  system  and  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  and  the  Tuolumne  running 
through  it,  all  others  have  been  taken 
up  and  are  now  in  private  ownership 
dedicated  to  beneficial  use  for  mining, 
irrigation  and  power  development. 
Unless  very  good  reason  be  shown, 
San  Faan  CISCO  should  not  be  ask- 
ed to  abandon  the  best  supply 
for  an  inferior  supply  and  interfere  at 
the  same  time  with  the  wealth  produc- 
ing interests  which  contribute  largely 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  State. 
The  whole  field  has  been  investigated 
and  reported  upon  and  the  facts  are  in 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  in  the 
Municipal  Reports  of  San  Francisco, 
which  show  that  eminent  engineers  in- 
cluding Mr.  Grunsky  above  quoted. 
Colonel  G.H.  Mendell,  United  States  Army 
Engineer,  Marsden  Manson  and  others, 
have  eliminated  from  consideration  all 
other  sources  and  have  unanimously 
agreed  on  Hetch-Hetchy.  Pursuant  to 
their  recommendation,  the  City  applied 
under  the  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  has  secured  a  permit  and 
has  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of 
that  permit,  including  the  purchase  of 
all  lands  privately  owned  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  embracing 
over  three-fifths  of  its  area,  and  has  ex- 
pended other  sums  aggregating  $600,000 
in  good  faith.  It  can  now  in  fact  fence 
its  720  acres  of  the  Valley  lands  owned 
in  fee  simple,  against  all  vandals  who 
come  to  camp  or  to  cavil. 

It  appears  that  the  United  States  has 
even  purchased  timber  from  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  located  on  lands  of  Lake 
Eleanor  embraced  in  the  National  Park, 
the  rights  to  which  were  acquired  by 
the  same  grant  which  gave  the  city  Hetch- 
Hetchv.     Elven    the    Secretarv    of    the 


Interior  can  not  idly  invade  rights  that 
have  accrued,  possession  that  is  conceded, 
ownership  that  is  acknowledged  and 
good   faith   that   has   been   observed. 

Form  1709 
No.   1124. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer^  United 
States. 
I  certify  that  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
October  13,  1909,  the  City  and  County  of 
San  FranciscOj  Calif orniay  through  the  City 
Engineer  J  Marsden  Manson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  this  day  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Thirteen  Thousand  One  Hundred 
Twenty-ei^ht  and  77-100  Dollars  on  account 
of  (See  back  hereof),  for  which  I  hare 
signed  duplicate  receipts, 
$13,128.77 

(Signed)    Thos.    P.    Burns 
Acting  AssiMant   Treasurer    U.  S. 

Endorsement 
Payment  in  full  for  timber  and  forest 
growth  in  the  reservoir  space  of  Lake 
Eleanor,  Tuolumne  County,  California, 
upon  the  lands  under  control  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  flooded  by  the  first  reser- 
voir level  constructed  under  the  grant  of 
May  11,  1908. 

The  City  applied  to  Congress,  not  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  grant,  but  for  an 
exchange  of  lands  which  it  had  pur- 
chased outside  the  floor  of  the  Valley, 
but  in  the; National  Park  and  Forest 
Reserve  for  lands  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  ^floor  of  the  valley,  which 
were  to  be  submerged.  A  full  hearing 
was  had  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  which  lasted  over  three 
days,  and  the  majority  report  was  favor- 
able to  the  exchange  requested  by  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  then  and  at  that  time  traversed. 
The!  following  is  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  in  part:— 

''About  a  dozen  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply have  been  examined  for  San  Francisco 
by  the  most  eminent  water  engineers 
in  the  West  and  there  is  practical  un- 
animity in  their  reports  that  the  Tuol- 
umne river  furnishes  the  best  opportun- 
ity to  secure  a  large,  pure  and  perennial 
supply.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  this  is  the  only  adequate  supply 
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to  be  found  in  those  mountains  (Sierra 
Nevadas),  but  the  expert  authorities 
are  well  agreed  that  it  is  the  most  desir  • 
able  one  from  the  standpoint  of  free- 
dom from  contamination  from  human 
activities,  such  as  stock  raising,  mining, 
etc.,  and  it  also  has  the  advantage  of 
containing  valleys  suitable  in  a  marked 
degree  for  reservoir  sites/' 

*' After  a  very  full  examination  of 
the  whole  question  it  was  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  that  the  injury  to 
the  Park  and  the  interference  with  the 
pleasures  of  those  who  will  visit  it  do 
not  outweigh  the  great  advantages 
accruing  to  the  nation's  principal  western 
seaport  city.  What  are  now  valleys 
or  meadows,  as  they  are  called,  will 
become  lakes;  and  if  this  be  a  detraction 
from  the  beauty  of  the  Park — a  point 
about  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion — an  inestimable  benefit  will  re- 
sult to  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  nation  and  to  the  countless  thous- 
ands, even  millions,  who  will  reside  there 
in  generations  to  come." 

The  report  points  out  that  fifty 
years  ago  New  York's,  and  only  twenty 
years  ago,  Chicago's  population  was  no 
more  than  that  now  on  San  Francisco 
bay,  and  that  fifty  years  hence  this 
nation  will  have  two  hundred  millions 
of  population,  with  a  growing  propor- 
tion of  them  in  California,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  securing  at  this  time 
an  ample,  stable  and  pure  water  supply. 
Could    anything    be    more    important? 

It  is  not  therefore  *' cheapness"  but 
abundance  and  purity  and  reliability 
that  move  the  people  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  in  time;  but  if  it  were 
partly  a  question  of  reasonable  cost,. 
I  think  that  the  people  of  the  country 
would  consider  it  no  small  element  in 
the  petition  of  a  city  that  has  just  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  due  to  a  lack  of  water, 
and  which  is  now  using  her  last  available 
penny  under  the  limitations  of  taxation, 
to  re-create  a  municipal  plant,  and  to 
worthily  serve  the  nation  at  its  west- 
ern gate.  She  should  not  be  falsely 
condemned  for  her  lack  of  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  reproached  for  thrift.  San  Fran- 
cisco can  afford  to  pay,  however,  for  what 
she  needs,if  the  government  exacts  a  price. 


The  Government  has  asked  its  price 
which  has  been  accepted  and  paid,  in 
the  numerous  conditions  of  the  grant, 
requiring  the  city  to  purchase  privately 
owned  land  to  protect  the  irriga- 
tion districts,  to  submit  to  all  rules  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  to  limit  its  use  of 
hydro-power  to  the  actual  municipal 
necessities  and  not  to  sell  surplus  elec- 
tricity; and  to  develop  first  Lake  Eleanor, 
of  smaller  capacity,  and  to  defer  using 
Hetch-Hetchy  until  there  is  an  actual 
need  of  it,   perhaps  in  fifty  years. 

It  would  not  pay  the  city,  as  a  business 
proposition  to  expend  40  million  dollars 
on  Lake  Eleanor  without  Hetch-Hetchy 
as  a  reserve. 

Secure  in  her  rights,  complying  with 
all  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  formally  accepted  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  San  Francisco  has  begun 
the  work  of  providing  a  water  supply 
for  the  great  population  living  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Who  shall  stop  San 
Francisco?  Certainly  not  the  "Nature 
Lovers,"  sincere  as  they  may  be,  but 
mistaken,  because  the  beauty  of  Nature 
will  not  be  marred,  but  be  enhanced. 
Certainly  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  after  all  is  a  minister  of  the  law  and 
amenable  to  it.  Having  entered  into 
the  possession  of  its  legally  acquired 
rights  and  diligently  pursuing  the  work 
required  of  it,  entailing  the  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  money,  it  seems  to  be 
well  established  law  that  unless  for  a 
failure  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  the  grant  vests  and  the  holder 
thereof  can  not  be  dispossessed.  This 
position  the  city  will  confidently  enforce 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Courts,  if  necessary, 
and  there  is  abundant  precedent  for  it. 

I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Citizen's 
Committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Edward 
R.  Taylor,  which  appeared  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909.  The  House  Committee 
acted  favorably,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  took  no  action 
due  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
With  the  incoming  Taft  administration, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ballinger 
succeeding  Mr.  Garfield,  who  had  after 
a  public  hearing  in  San  Francisco, 
with  due  deliberation  and  with  the  con- 
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currence  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Forester  Gifford  Pinchot,  granted  the 
permit, — the  same  in  character  which 
had  been  previously  granted  to  the 
Stanislaus  Electric  Company,  which  had 
dammed  the  river  in  the  same  region 
and  which  had  expended  millions  of 
dollars  in  its  work  under  a  right,  similarly 
granted,  which  no  one  has  dared  to 
dispute.  A  city  is  as  good  as  a  corpor- 
ation. Its  investment  is,  like  San  Fran- 
cisco's, entrenched  in  the  law.  A  Sec- 
retary's discretion  can  only  be  used  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  grant. 
I  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  officially 
call  on  Secretary  Ballinger  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  application  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  an  exchange  of  lands,  and  he 
said,  **I  am  familiar  with  the  situation. 
I  have  gone  over  the  whole  matter  with 
Secretary  Garfield,  and  I  will  not  dis- 
turb the  rights  granted  San  Francisco, 
nor  any  other  rights,  unless  new  evidence 
is  introduced,  which  has  not  yet  been 
produced,  and  you  may  inform  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  that  so  far  as  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  grant  is  concerned,  it  is  res 
adjudicata,^^  This  I  reported  to  the 
Mayor  and  gave  it  to  the  press  at  the 
same  time.  Now,  Secretary  Ballinger 
has,  without  the  production  of  any  new 
evidence,  asked  San  Francisco  to  show 
cause  why  its  rights  should  not  be  revoked, 
and  the  hearing  has  been  postponed  to 
June  1,  1911. 

It  is  true  that  an  engineer  employed 
by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works, 
Mr.  Harroun,  surreptitiously  handed 
his  report  made  for  his  corporation 
employers,  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Hopson, 
and  their  second-hand  **  conclusions" 
became  the  basis  of  George  Otis  Smith's 
report  to  Secretary  Ballinger,  which 
led  to  his  unprecedented  actions.  No- 
thing that  was  not  previously  known 
was  therein  revealed.  It  was  a  slender 
if  not  sinister  reed  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary leaned.  His  action  was  a  breach 
of  good  faith.  But  San  Francisco  is 
not  interested  in  academic  discussions 
now;  she  stands  on  her  legal  rights. 
But  she  wants  an  enlightened  public 
opinion   behind   her. 

Diligently  has  the  water  monopoly 
of  San  Francisco  been  at  work  endeav- 
oring to  discredit  the  plans  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  to  impair  her  rights,  and  its 


purpose  is  obvious — to  force  San  Fran- 
cisco to  acquire  the  local  inadequate, 
unreliable  and  otherwise  questionable 
peninsula  supply  which  it  owns  and  has 
for  sale.  San  Francisco  is  disposed 
to  purchase  this  property  as  auxiliary 
and  supplementary  at  a  valuation  that 
is  fair  and  one  has  been  already  fixed 
by  the  Federal  Courts  at  $32,000,000. 
This  property  has  been  acquired  by  its 
present  management  at  a  cost  of  possibly 
less  than  $23,000,000.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  speculators  and  they  can  well  afford 
to  raise  an  artificial  hue  and  cry  and 
confound  the  uninformed  people  of  the 
country  and  put  their  city  falsely  in 
the  position  of  *' vandals"  and  desecra- 
tors  of  Nature's  temples  before  the  world. 
Fortunately,  San  Francisco  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  greatest  proponents 
of  the  policy  of  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt, James  R.  Garfield,  and  Gifford 
Pinchot,  having  no  local  interest  to 
serve,  seeking  only  the  public  good,  far 
above  the  suspicion  of  interested  mo- 
tives, have  declared  for  San  Francisco. 

In  an  interview  with  President  Roose- 
velt during  his  incumbency,  I  discovered 
that  he  is  justly  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  friends  who  love  nature  so  ardently 
have  lost  their  sense  of  proportion. 
That  will  best  explain  the  nature  lovers 
and  answer  them.  They  do  not  clearly 
see  that  the  policy  of  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  to  which  the  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Garfield  and  Gifford 
Pinchot  are  devoted,  was  established 
for  the  largest  possible  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  and  future  generations, 
and  not  merely  to  gratify  idealists 
and  aesthetic  persons.  The  trees  are 
conserved  to  protect  not  only  the  tim- 
ber, but  the  water,  and  the  water  is 
conserved  to  accommodate  the  highest 
uses  of  man;  and  of  all  the  uses — navi- 
gation, power-development,  mining,  and 
agriculture — the  very  highest  is  the 
domestic  use.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  existence;  and  furthermore  the  com- 
parative purity  of  water  is  the  measure 
of  public  health. 

Is  there  not  a  danger  of  a  revulsion 
of  public  sentiment,  thought  the  Presi- 
dent, and  may  not  the  true  nature 
lovers  so  think? — against  conservation 
if  the  people  suspect  that  the  natural 
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resources  are  to  be  tied  up  for  picturesque 
and  aesthetic  purposes  against  demands 
for  reasonable  beneficial  use?  When 
no  substantial  violence  is  done  to  a  forest 
reserve  or  a  wild  and  vast  National 
park  by  serving  great  populations  with 
drinking  water,  must  the  government 
be  turned  from  its  purpose  and  be 
stigmatized  with  bad  faith,  because, 
as  in  this  case,  such  a  policy  will  inter- 


fere with  "the  rights  of  campers?'' 
Is  it  not  true,  that  some  good  people 
in  their  zeal  for  the  beautiful  have  lost  as 
we  have  seen,  their  sense  of  proportion 
and  do  not  sufficiently  weigh  the  rights 
of  the  teeming  millions  who  cannot  go 
into  the  mountains  for  their  holidays, 
but  who  are  simply  content  if  they  be 
allowed  to  live  in  health  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers  of  population  where 
the  work  of  the  world  is  done. 


Guayule. 

By  W.  S.  Broke 


Guayule. 

Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  in  Calif- 
ornia has  ever  before  heard  the  word. 

Yet  in  that  one  word  is  contained  the 
germ  of  a  rubber  industry  in  California. 

The  guayule  is  the  only  known  rubber 
producing  plant  which  will  thrive  in  a 
white  man's  country.  It  will  thrive 
in  California.  That  much  has  been 
proved.  Here  too,  has  been  solved  one 
of  the  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  production  of  the  plant.  Alfred 
Burbank  at  his  experimental  gardens 
at  Prado  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
plant  re-produce  itself;  more  strictly 
speaking  he  has  discovered  how  this 
function  of  plant  life  is  accomplished. 
Down  in  Old  Mexico,  the  native  habitat 
of  the  guayule,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded 
in  doing  that  much.  This  secret  of 
the  plant  has  been  sought  for  several 
years  by  the  experts  engaged  for  the 
purpose    by    the    Mexican   government. 

The  utilitarian  will  at  once  ask  '*  Why 
guayule?" 

The  latest  available  quotations  on 
rubber  in  the  New  York  market  give 
the  price  of  the  best  Para  rubber  at 
$1.20  pound.  Guayule  rubber  is  quoted 
at  60  to  65  cents.  Now  as  the  plant  in 
Mexico  yields  from  15  to  18  per  cent  of 
rubber,  and  as  Mr.  Burbank  has  succeeded 
in  getting  it  to  make  as  much  growth  here 
under  cultivation  in  about  eighteen 
months  as  it  makes  in  Mexico  in  eight  or 
ten  years  the  question  **  Why  guayule?" 


answers  itself.  The  first  crop  of  guayule 
ruDber  from  about  a  hundred  plants 
is  soon  to  be  harvested.  Mr.  Burbank 
believes  that  there  is  about  an  even 
chance  that  a  new  industry  has  been 
founded  in  California  from  the  impor- 
tation of  this  modest  plant  from  the 
Mesa   Central   of  Mexico. 

The  history  of  the  experiments  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  guayule 
grows  in  Mexico  form  an  intensely  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  story  of  plant 
development. 

The  home  of  the  guayule  has  been  for 
ages  the  mountains  of  the  almost  water- 
less Mesa  Central  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank went  to  Mexico  in  the  early  part 
of  1909,  and  penetrated  into  the  desert 
far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  for  material 
with  which  to  experiment.  The  mount- 
ains where  the  plant  grows,  are  almost 
without  animal  life,  and  at  times,  for  sev- 
eral consecutive  years,  no  rain  falls.  The 
guayule  plants  are  widely  scattered. 
The  specimens  secured  were  pulled  from 
the  ground  and  without  any  particular 
care  were  wrapped  in  gunny  sacks  and 
carried  for  several  days  on  burro  back 
through  the  burning  sun  to  the  confines 
of  human  habitation.  They  were  set 
out,  watered,  and  again  pulled  up  and 
shipped  to  the  experimental  farm  at 
Prado.  Mr.  Burbank  was  told  that 
the  plants  he  obtained  had  been  dormant 
for  about  three  years  from  want  of  rain. 
After  being  set  out  a  Prado  they  were 
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Parent  Quayule,  brought  from  Mexico  about  two  years  ago.     Age  not  known.     HdKht  about  24  inches. 

Photo  by  Qraham. 


dormant  from  six  to  fourteen  months. 

The  plant  itself  resembles  a  miniature 

oak  in  conformation;  an  oak  that  has 

been    standing    for    centuries.     Yet    it 


rarely  grows  higher  than  thirty  inches, 
in  Mexico.  The  trunk  is  not  over 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  When 
thus  far  matured  the  plants  will  average 
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Quayule  about  18  months  old,  and  about  16  inches  high, 
as  it  would  have  grown  in  Mexico  in  five  or  six  years. 


This  plant  has  grown  as  much  in  this  period  of  time 
Photo  by  Qraham. 


about  six  pounds  in  weight.  The  time 
required  for  the  plant  to  reach  this  stage 
of  development  is  variously  estimated, 
but  Mr.  Burbank  thinks  that  it  is  from 


twenty  to  thirty  yeara,  although  guesses 
have  been  made  in  Mexico  ranging  from 
three  to  one  hundred  years.  It  thrives 
best   on  a  loose,   sandy  soil,   underlaid 
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Quayule  about  6  weeks  old,  propaxated  by  Alfred  Burbank.    These  plants  are  fourth  generation  Quayule 

Photo  by  Qraham. 


with  limestone.  At  Prado,  California, 
it  has  been  found  to  grow  on  almost  any 
good  soil. 

The  extraction  of  the  rubber,  in  Mexico, 
is  exterminating  the  gua>aile.  As  stated, 
no  one  in  the  southern  republic  has  dis- 
covered how  the  plant  re-produces  it- 
self, and  when  the  wild  crop  is  gathered, 
that  is  the  end.  The  widely  scattered 
plants  are  pulled  up,  and  the  gathering 
is  done  by  peons,  who  bundle  the  plants 
on  burro  back  and  thus  transport  the 
material  many  miles  to  the  mills.  Root, 
branch  and  all  are  ground  to  a  pulp. 
The  rubber  is  separated  from  the  ground 
mass  by  water.  It  is  pressed  into  flat 
cakes  and  is  ready  for  shipment. 

So  much  for  the  gua^-ule  in  its  native 
country.  Whereas  it  has  never  been 
found  growing  thickly  in  its  native 
country,  in  California,  under  cultiva- 
tion, close  growing  does  not  seem  to 
interfere  in  the  least  with  its  growth. 

Mr.  Burbank  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  be  able  to  wrest 
from  the  plant  the  secret  of  its  repro- 
duction. The  plants  that  he  brought 
with  him  were  set  out,  and  he  had  some 
seeds  which  no  one  had  ever  been  able 
to  make  grow.  The  first  appearance 
of  life  in  the  plants  comes  with  the 
appearance  of  tiny  leaves.  These  rapidly 
expand  and  young  shoots  grow  rapidly. 
Then  the  plant  sends  out  its  blossom 
stalk,  which  is  several  inches  in  length, 
and  as  slender  as  a  pin.     The  blossoms 


are  composite — less  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter — and  the  seed  matures  in  about 
four  months  after  the  plant  sends  out 
new  leaves.  In  Mexico  the  ripening 
is  quicker,  as  is  the  case  with  other  plants 
on  poor  and  dry  soil.  Immediately 
after  the  seeds  ripen  the  plant  mak^ 
here  what  would  be  considered  in  Mexico 
another  season  of  favorable  growth.  The 
process  is  repeated,  in  California  the  plant 
making  the  equivalent  of  several  annual 
growths  in  a  year.  No  one  can  yet  say 
how  long  the  plant  will  continue  this 
process  in  California.  But  enough  has 
been  shown  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
it  will  grow  in  California  under  culti- 
vation as  much  in  one  year,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  as  it  will  in  the  distant 
Mesa  Central  of  Mexico  in  five  or  six 
years.  At  Prado  the  plants  continue 
to  grow  during  the  entire  winter — or 
rainy — season,  the  colder  weather  only 
retarding    their    development    a    little. 

Mr.  Burbank  now  has  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  ^  plants.  These 
seem  to  flourish  and  appear  to  be  as 
much  at  home  as  were  the  original 
plants  in  their  natural  home  in  Mexico. 
They  have  endured  cold  equal  to  18 
degrees  above,  zero. 

So  well  has  the  plant  done,  that  an 
acre  of  it,  closely  grown,  would  be  a 
source  of  great  revenue. 

Finally  there  comes  the  problem  of 
how  much  rubber  producing  juice  the 
plant  will  yield.     The  guayule  contains 
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a  large  proportion  of  latex,  or  milk 
juice.  This  is  not  the  sap  of  the  plant. 
For  countless  ages  it  has  been  storing 
up  this  latex  so  that  it  can.  continue  its 
life  through  the  long  and  rainless  years 
in  a  locality  where  it  could  grow  undis- 
turbed by  predatory  animals  or  insects. 

Will  it  continue  to  secrete  this  latex 
in  California?  That  is  yet  to  be  proved. 
The  first  crop  is  yet  to  be  harvested,  for 
the  plants  have  hitherto  been  too  valuable 
for  experimental  growth,  to  sacrifice  any 
of  them. 

Reasoning  by  an  analogy  that  goes 
through  all  of  plant  life,  it  will  continue 
to  produce  rubber.  Does  the  Norway 
pine    cease    to    make    pitch,    when    its 


habitat  is  changed?  Does  not  the  sugar 
maple  still  produce  sugar  when  moved 
from  Vermont  to  Oregon?  Does  the 
sugar  beet  cease  to  produce  sugar  when 
grown  under  new  environments?  Simi- 
larly there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  latex  secreting  habit  formed  through 
the  ages,  will  continue  with  the  guayule 
plants  in  California. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  its  growth.  With  rubber  in  ever  in- 
creasing demand,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  after  the  first  crop  is  harvested; 
the  eyes  of  the  agriculturalists  of  Calif- 
ornia will  be  turned  toward  Prado  after 
the  first  plants  are  ground  and  the  rubber 
extracted? 


A  SIGH  AND  A  SONG. 

By  Margaret  Murta 

A  pine  tree  sighed  in  the  night  alone. 
And   made  to  the  unheeding  stars  his 
moan. 

*'  //  /  could  speak  from  the  heart  of  jnCj 
Filled  with  the  ache  of  things  that  bey 

Of  the  bitter  in  joy  and  the  sweetness  in 
pain. 
Of  the  sound  of  tears  in  summer  rainy 

The  cry  of  the  wounded  that  no  one  hears. 
The  ceaseless  decay  and  death  of  the  years — 

Could  I  but  speak  as  these  thirigs  be. 
Then  would  the  world  be  sad  with  meJ^ 

At  sunrise  the  lark  rose  up  and  sang; 
From  'zon  to  zenith  his  clear  notes  rang: 

'*  Now  I  must  sing  from  the  heart  of  me. 
Filled  with  the  love  of  things  that  be. 
Of  a  moment  caught  in  the  grey  of  the  mist 
Of  the  gleam  of  a  dew  drop  sun-beam 

kissedy 
Of  the  hidden  nest,  of  the  wide,  wide, 

blue, 
Earth  so  dear  and  heaven  so  true-' 
Let  me  but  sing  on  these  things  be 
And  the  world  shall  be  glad,  be  glad 

with  me.'' 
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Casa  Verdugo. 

The  Renovation  of  a  Famous  Hacienda. 

By  Del  M.  Reynolds 


The  bed  of  the  Century  plants  and  cacti  sets  off  the  external  appearance  of  the  old  Spanish  home. 


I'm  not  supposed  to  work  on  Sunday. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  child  labor  law 
which  prevents  it,  and  nothing  in  my 
contract  with  the  big  boss  that  re- 
quires it,  but  somehow  the  week's  work 
will  slop  over  a  little  into  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and,  even  if  that  is  not  the  case, 
the  Girl-Who-Spends-My-Money  gener- 
ally has  a  few  stoves  to  set  up,  or  a 
violet-bed  to  weed,  or  a  screen  door  to 
re-hinge — any  little  thing — just  so  it 
occupies  the  hours  that  otherwise  might 
hang^heavy  with  temptation  to  invest 
the  weekfy^'pay  check^injriotous  living. 


Once  in  a  blue  moon,  I  kick  over  the 
traces,  trim  the  edges  of  my  cuffs  with 
a  pair  of  manicure  scissors,  decorate  my 
number  tens  with  stove  polish,  stick 
a  geranium  in  my  lapel,  tuck  my  only 
glove  into  the  breast  pocket  of  my  last 
year's  overcoat,  and  with  four  dollars 
and  ninety  cents  in  my  pocket,  slip  out 
the  back  way  for  a  day's  adventuring. 

Ever  try  it?  Do!  Southern  Calif- 
ornia offers  a  world  of  attractions 
within  the  reach  of  even  my  bank 
book;  if  it  will  do  that,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  vours. 
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A  veranda  at  the  Casa  Verdugo  admirably  suited  for  open  air  dining. 


Some  place,  some  where,  I  ran  across 
a  little  book  devoted  to  a  large  sized 
rave  over  Southern  California  beauties. 
I  don't  remember  much  about  the  book 
itself — there  are  too  many  like  it  on  the 
stands — but  once  in  awhile,  after  I 
get  my  pipe  well  going  and  the  conductor 
has  rung  up  the  five,  ten  or  fifteen  cent 
fare  required  for  an  outside  seat  in  the 
Pacific  Electric's  big  red  taxicabs,  and 
the  motorman — I  mean  the  chauffeur 
— has  gotten  well  out  into  the  country, 
the  words  of  the  preface  come  back  to 
me — 

"  Whether  it  come  to  the  hand  of  the 
traveler  from  some  far  place — at  home 
or  be3''ond  the  sea,  or  yet  be  numbered 
among  the  possessions  of  the  dweller 
hereabouts — this  little  brochure  carries 
with  it,  we  hope,  the  savor  of  this  sunny 
land   wherein  the  art  of  living  takes  on 


new  graces  gathered  from  old-time  wis- 
dom, just  as  old-fashioned  flowers  lend 
charm  to  modern  gardens.  Amid  the 
orange  and  lemon  groves,  the  vineyards 
and  pasture  lands  of  this  fair  region  we 
have  laid  our  lines  of  steel,  and  trolley 
cars  traverse  all  the  smiling  valleys, 
climb  the  rugged  mountain  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madres  to  where  the  great  pines 
leave  off  and  the  bald  rock  smites  the 
sun;  skirt  the  seashore  for  mile  after 
mile,  looking  far  on  tumbled  blue  water 
broken  by  dim  islands.  Along  these 
pathways  are  many  places  of  renown 
— places  of  gracious  charm,  of  romantic 
interest,   of  profound  grandeur." 

Now,  the  man  that  wrote  that  pre- 
face knew  how  to  throw  English  some, 
and  the  more  I  think  it  over,  the  better 
I  like  his  statements. 

You  see  the  problem  of  visiting  these 
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No  more  beautiful  lawn  in  California  than  thatiat  the  historical  Casa  with  the  backKround  of  mountains. 


places  of  '*  gracious  charm"  is  pretty 
well  settled  for  a  chap  like  me,  by  those 
"lines  of  steel,"  and  at  the  end  of  each, 
a  Wise  Providence,  (or  is  it  the  railway 
company)  has  installed  a  restaurant 
where  that  rapacious  individual  who  is 
making  continual  inroads  on  the  afore- 
said pay  check — the  inner  man — can 
be  satisfied. 

At  the  end  of  the  Mount  Lowe  divi- 
sion, is  Alpine  Tavern;  at  Long  Beach, 
is  the  Virginia  Hotel ;  while  at  Venice  the 
Ship  Hotel  lies  anchored  conveniently. 

All  are  well  enough  in  their  w^ay, 
but — when  the  spirit  of  Chianti  and 
Romance  goes  on  a  rampage,  and  I 
want  to  get  into  the  real  spirit  of  Southern 
California,  there  is  sornething  in  Casa 
Verdugo  that  reaches  out  and  touches 
me,    either    in    the    heart    or    stomach. 


as  the  case  may  be.  What  matter  which 
it  is?  They  lie  close  together  and  from 
all  that  I  have  heard,  work  in  close  har- 
mony. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Senora  Brabo  pre- 
sides over  the  fortunes  of  Casa  Verdugo 
with  grace  and  skill.  Her  control  over 
a  skillet  and  a  stew  pan  is  almost  un- 
canny. This  may  not  sound  attractive 
on  the  face  of  it,  but — remember  we  are 
calling  things  by  their  right  names, 
in  true  Western  fashion — and  the  culin- 
ary stunts  that  she  can  make  a  job 
lot  of  vegetables  and  a  conglomeration 
of  assorted  meats  perform,  is  enough 
to  make  the  imported  French  Chefs 
from  County  Cork,  that  adorn  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.,  sit  up  nights  in  more  or  less 
silent  envy. 

The  last  time  I  held  out  on  the  Girl- 
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At  all  seasons  of  the  year  dining  on  the  verandf^l  s  pleasant  and  the'equlpmentlls  unsurpassed. 


That-Spends-My-Money  and  worked  a 
newspaper  friend  for  the  necessary  Casa 
Verdugo  transportation,  1  found  that 
the  hand  of  time,  and  a  bunch  of  carpen- 
ters were  dealing  mighty  gently  with 
the  old  Spanish  hacienda.  The  place 
was  remodeled  throughout,  and  the  fur- 
nishings were  enough  to  make  me  think 
— though  not  with  regret— of  the  old 
management. 

Square  Spanish  lamps  adorned  the 
walls;  new  table  linen  and  service 
marked  the  coming  of  a  new  and  better 
regime,  while  outside,  big,  little  and 
assorted  gardeners  had  worked  wonders 
with  the  grounds. 

Gone  were  the  old  electric  light  poles 
which  smacked  too  much  of  modernity, 
while  in  their  place  iron  pillars  marked 
the  pathway  through  the  old  garden  to 
the  Inn.  Scattered  under  the  trees 
were  little  out  door  tables  about  which 


white  aproned — shall  I  say — "gentlemen 
Hebes"   flitted. 

I  found  a  seat  and  a  muchacho  to  carry 
my  card  to  Senor  Brabo,  and  while  I 
waited  for  his  friendly  counsel  in  the 
selection  of  the  sacrifice  scheduled  to 
appease  the  aforementioned  and  now 
much  disgruntled  Inner  Man,  I  looked 
out  across  the  valley. 

Behind  me,  an  Indiana  tourist  had 
just  placed  an  order  for  a  **Cholo"  con 
carne  served  with  frijoles.  I  didn't 
hear  w^hether  she  w^anted  him  roasted 
or  fried,  for  I  was  mighty  busy  about 
that  time  with  the  sunset — and  tourists 
from  Indiana  aren't  responsible  any- 
way. 

Imagine  two  ranges  of  rounded  foot- 
hills with  a  broad  valley  in  between. 
To  the  east  and  west  this  valley  opens 
widely  with  orchards  and  grain  fields, 
alfalfa  and  melons  making  it  green.     To 
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Inside  a  comfortable  and  characteristic  dininc  room  is  provided. 


the  south — looking  across  olive  and  lemon 
orchards — is  the  slender  thread  of  the 
river.  Over  there,  walling  out  the 
desert,  is  the  rugged  palisade  of  the 
Mother  Mountains.  Amid  it  also  is 
the  Casa  Verdugo — meaning  the  house 
of  that  name.  It  is  a  quaint,  low  place 
— built  of  adobe,  with  wide,  cool  ver- 
andas. The  olive  trees  bend  over  it 
— the  green  orchards,  luscious  with 
golden  and  yellow  fruit,  hem  it  about. 
There  is  a  white  aproned  cook  who 
shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  speak  to 
him,  a  gentle- voiced  senora  who  welcomes 
the  guest  graciously,  a  few  deft  waiters, 
the  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  the  sound  of  sib- 
ilant Spanish  songs  that  speak  of  passion 
and  romance,  the  soft  wind  blowing 
up  the  valley. 

This  is  Casa  Verdugo  and  some  one 
has  written  its  history  after  this  fashion : 

"Jose  Maria  Verdugo  came  to  this 
valley    early.     Governor    Pedro    Fayes 


issued  a  proclamation,  October  20,  1784, 
granting  him  the  right  to  have  and  to 
hold  these  lands.  The  Verdugos  had 
herds  of  *  horned  and  other  cattle  and 
horses'  as  the  petition  stated,  and  they 
were  soldiers  as  well — cavaliers  who,, 
tiring  of  the  alarms  of  war,  settled  in 
this  far  land,  where  the  wide,  blue  sea 
and  the  implacable  mountains  seemed 
to  maroon  them.  But  like  faithful 
vassals  that  they  were,  they  never  lapsed 
in  allegiance  to  church  or  king.  Don 
Mariano  de  la  Luzse  Verdugo  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  San  Diego  Company  and 
served  likewise  at  Monterey.  He  came 
to  Los  Angeles  to  live  in  1787,  and  took 
such  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the 
pueblo  that  he  was  elected  Alcalde  in 
1790  and  1802.  Manuel  Verdugo  was 
likewise  a  soldier.  At  the  death  of  Jose 
Maria  Verdugo,  his  son  Julio,  with  several 
other  sons  and  daughters,  fell  heir  to 
the  rich  rancho,  San  Rafael — which,  by 
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The  guests  of  the  Casa  Verdugo  are  served,  if  desired,  in  the  open  air. 


the  way,  was  the  third  land  grant  iftade 
in  the  country,  the  first  being  San  Pedro, 
to  Juan  Jose  Dominguez,  the  second, 
Los   Nietos,   to   Manuel   Nieto. 

**  Don  Jose  was  a  man  of  high  character 
who  filled  many  important  offices,  in- 
cluding that  of  Juez  de  campo,  or 
*' Judge  of  the  plains,"  from  1833  to 
1840.  Through  life  he  preserved  the 
dress  as  well  as  the  customs  of  his  pro- 
genitors, and  we  must  have  in  mind 
a  picture  of  the  gallant  as  he  appeared 
as  a  caballero-knee  breeches,  'botas' 
or  leggins,  laced  and  tied  at  the  top, 
and  the  short  jaunty  bolero.  When  he 
died  his  funeral  was  as  he  requested. 
His  body  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  sons  from  the  ranch  home  to  the 
Mission    San    Gabriel. 

"One  of  Don  Julio's  daughters,  Dona 
Rafaela,  a  beautiful  woman,  married 
Don    Fernando    Sepulveda.     Dona    Ra- 


faela was  a  skilled  cook  and  famous 
housekeeper,  and  in  the  early  days  it 
was  a  fine  frolic  for  the  young  folks 
among  the  best  families  of  Los  Angeles 
to  go  out  to  the  hospitable  home  on 
picnic  parties,  which,  of  course,  always 
ended    with   dancing. 

*'Only  last  year  was  Dona  Rafaela 
gathered   to   her  fathers." 

Now  the  restored  hacienda  is  a  place 
of  pleasant  resort — a  mecca  for  society 
and  other  folk  who  enjoy  Spanish  cook- 
ery, who  cherish  some  poetic  fervor, 
who  love  nature.  Here,  under  the  shade 
of  the  great  trees,  looking  out  over 
wide  landscapes  of  beauty,  one  may  eat 
these  delicious  dishes  suggestive  of  the 
land  which  has  given  us  our  traditions 
in  history,  in  art,  in  hospitality  and 
in  cookery. 

Cohen,  the  Indiana  tourist,  departed 
and  when  my  pipe  had  gone  out,  the 
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Another  photograph  showinc  the  open  air  liinchinc  and  dininc  facilities. 


muchacho  brought  Senor  Brabo  to  my 
table  and  we  sat  about  the  ordering  of  a 
repast  within  his  experience  and  my 
pocket  book.  The  task  was  not  very 
easy,  for  the  reason  that  his  experience 
was  large  and  the  pocket  book  was 
small,  but  at  last  it  was  over  and  after 
we  had  dined  he  took  me  over  the  Casa, 
presented  me  to  the  Senora  Brabo  who 
graciously  presides  over  the  quaint  re- 
sort— and  as  a  heritage  to  good  living 
and  a  peace  offering  to  the  Girl-Who- 
Spends-My-Money,  she  gave  me  these 
recipes. 

Now  the  Girl-Who-Spends-My-Money 
would  have  none  of  me  because  of  my 
defections  and  as  I  know  not  what  to 
do  with  the  wealth  of  culinary  knowledge 
learned  at  the  feet  of  Senora  Brabo, 
I  offer  her  recipes  to  you. 


Calabacitas  Con  Quezo. 

{Summer  Squash  with  Cheese ) 
Slice  six  summer  squashes  in  slices 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Boil  five 
minutes,  adding  a  little  salt.  Take 
out  of  water,  rinse  and  let  cool.  Cut 
one  pound  American  cheese  in  slices 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Put  one 
slice  of  cheese  between  two  slices  of 
squash.  Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs, 
add  two  tablespoons  flour,  put  in  the 
yellow  of  the  eggs  and  beat  a  little  more. 
Dip  one  by  one  the  calabacitas  in  the 
egg  and  fry  in  a  pan  of  hot  lard.  Fry 
brown    on    both    sides.     Serve    hot. 

Frijoles 

{Beans ) 
Wash    one    quart    pink    beans    thor- 
oughly. 
X  Put  to  cook  in  boiling  water.     Keep 
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No  more  sumptuous  private  dining  rooms  can  be  found  in  tlie  Soutli  tlian  at  the  Casa  Verduco. 


plenty  of  water  on  them  and  cook  until 
soft.  '  Salt  to  taste.  Put  on  frying  pan 
with  one  tablespoon  lard,  when  lard  is 
hot  put  beans  in  pan  without  the  juice. 
Fry  two  or  three  minutes,  then  add  a 
little  of  the  bean  juice.  Cheese  can  be 
added  in  place  of  bean  juice  if  desired. 
Tomatoes 
( Yorba  Style ) 

Six  medium  sized,  firm,  ripe  toma- 
toes. Boil  five  minutes  and  remove 
the  skins  and  insides. 

Take  one  bunch  of  celery,  one  green 
chile,  two  onions  and  chop  together. 
Fry  in  a  little  butter.  Add  a  little 
chopped  cheese,  salt  and  pepper.  Fry 
ten  minutes;  when  cool  fill  the  tomatoes 
one  by  one.  Put  a  little  mayonnaise 
on  top  of  each  tomato.  Serve  cold. 
This  makes   a  delicious  salad. 


Chiles  Rellenos  a  la  Piedad 

Chop  fine  about  two  pounds  of  raw 
sirloin,  two  medium  sized  onions,  on^ 
cup  of  mushrooms,  two  peeled  apples, 
half  cup  pitted  olives,  each  chopped 
separate.  Put  a  frying  pan  on  with 
one  tablespoon  lard,  put  four  cloves 
crushed  garlic  in  pan,  fry  until  slightly 
browned;  then  take  garlic  out  and  put 
meat  to  fry  in  a  few  minutes.  Add  the 
onions,  mushrooms,  olives,  one  teacup 
of  tomato  juice,  half  cup  of  raisins, 
well  washed,  six  stuffed  olives,  chopped 
parsley,  half  teaspoon  oregano,  pepper, 
salt,  one  teaspoon  fresh  butter.  Cook 
slowly  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  time. 

Now  prepare  the  green  chiles.  Take 
two  dozen  good  sized  green  chiles,  roast 
on  top  of  hot  stove  until  the  skin  becomes 
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pufiFy.  Roll  the  chiles  up  in  a  damp 
cloth  for  five  minutes,  which  will  help  to 
loosen  the  skins;  then  peel  off  the  skins, 
and  remove  the  seeds.  Now  fill  one  by 
one  the  chiles.  When  all  are  filled  beat 
ten  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  separately, 
add  three  tablespoons  flour  and  season 
with  salt.  Drop  one  by  one  the  stuffed 
chiles  in  this  batter  and  fry  slightly 
browTi  in  hot  lard.  Serve  hot. 
Spanish  Omelet 

Six  eggs,  three  green  chiles,  two 
tomatoes,  two  onions.  Chop  fine  the 
chiles,  tomatoes  and  onions  together. 
Put  on  frying  pan  with  tablespoon  lard; 
put  the  chiles,  tomatoes  and  onions  into 
pan,  when  very  hot,  to  fry  five  minutes. 
Pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Beat  the 
eggs  together,  and  put  in  pan  with  chiles, 
etc.,  stir  a  few  times,  turn  it  over  and 
it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Came  Seca. 
(Dried  Beef) 

Two  pounds  of  carne  seca  (dried  beef ). 
Put  in  oven  and  roast  for  ten  minutes. 
Mash  in  mortar  or  any  other  way  until 
soft,  then  tear  in  small  pieces  with  hands. 
Put  to  fry  in  pan  with  a  tablespoon 
lard.  Add  green  chiles,  tomatoes  and 
onions  chopped  fine.  Add  one  whole 
egg  and  three  tablespoons  water;  stir 
all  together.  Cover  and  cook  ten  minutes 
and  serve. 

Carne  Con  Chile 

Remove  the  seeds  and  part  of  the 
veins  from  one  dozen  red  chiles.  Put 
in  oven  for  two  minutes,  take  out,  put 
in  a  pan,  pour  boiling  water  over  them 
and  leave  stand  for  five  minutes.  When 
cool  add  two  cloves  of  garlic,  one  tea- 
spoon oregano  and  grind  in  a  metate 
or  meat  grinder.  Now  pass  it  through 
a  strainer  and  throw  the  coarse  part 
away. 

Cut  in  pieces  one  pound  of  beef  or 
pork  (flank  meat  preferred.)  Put  on 
a    stewing    pan    with    one    tablespoon 


lard,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  stew  flfteen 
minutes  until  it  becomes  dry,  keeping 
covered.  When  meat  is  nearly  done 
add  one  clove  of  garlic  chopped  fine, 
one  tablespoon  flour,  cook  a  few  minutes 
and  then  put  in  chile.  If  too  thick  add 
water.  Stir  to  prevent  burning.  Let 
cook  for  five  minutes,  and  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

Qallina  en    Pipian 

Wash  and  unjoint  one  tender  chicken. 
Put  to  cook  in  stew  pan  and  when  ten- 
der put  on  back  of  stove.  Cook  three 
tomatoes  until  skin  loosens,  pass  through 
strainer,  throw  seeds  and  coarse  part 
away.  Clean  ten  red  chiles  by  taking 
out  the  seeds  and  veins.  Fry  the  chiles 
in  lard  turning  the  mover  a  few  times,  and 
take  them  off  the  stove.  Grind  one  cup 
of  toasted  peanuts  and  the  tomatoes, 
chiles  and  peanuts  together  with  a  meat 
grinder  or  metate.  Put  a  fr>'ing  pan 
on  fire  with  one  tablespoon  lard  and 
fry  the  tomatoes,  chiles  and  peanuts, 
adding  ten  peeled  walnuts  and  one  dozen 
pine  nuts  ground  fine.  When  well  fried 
add  sufficient  water.  Put  all  of  this  in 
with  the  chicken  and  cook  fifteen  min- 
utes and  add  a  pinch  of  cinnamon 
and  one  teaspoon  of  vinegar.  Just 
before  serving  salt  to  taste. 

"Fricasa  De  Polios." 
.  (A  La  Espanola). 

(Chicken  Fricassee.) 
After  cleaning  a  chicken,  cut  it  in 
small  pieces  and  put  to  fry  in  fresh  lard, 
at  the  same  time  adding  two  finely 
chopped  onions  and  two  cloves  of  garlic. 
After  it  is  fried  add  a  half  pint  of  olives, 
enough  finely  chopped  parsley,  one-half 
dozen  stuffed  olives.  Stir  well  together. 
Add  one  cup  of  tomato  juice,  two  table- 
spoons of  toasted  bread  ground  fine, 
a  little  oregano  (Spanish  sage),  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Stir  well  and  leave 
on  stove  for  ten  minutes. 
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An  Era  in  Pomona  College  History. 

By    Arthur    M.    Dole, 


The  inauguaration  of  Dr.  James 
Arnold  Blaisdell  as  President  of  Pomona 
College  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  this  institution  of  learning.  The 
ceremonies  occurred  on  January  20  and 
21  at  the  little  foothill  town  of  Claremont. 

Dr.  Blaisdell,  formerly  of  Beloit 
College,  left  there  bearing  the  coveted 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  useful  men  in  the  educa- 
tional, rehgious  and  civic  life  of  Wiscon- 
sin,  his  native  state. 

Coming  to  Southern  California  he  faced 
a  necessary  financial  campaign  for  Pomona 
College  which  he  strenuously  led  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Thereby  he  se- 
cured a  conditional  pledge  of  $50,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  fulfillment 
of  which  had  long  been  delayed,  and  by 
his  brilliant  canvass  raised  the  college 
endowment  to  half  a  million  dollars. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Blaisdeirs  inaugura- 
tion, postponed  at  his  own  request  for 
several  months,  came  as  a  crowning 
event  of  success  rather  than  the  cus- 
tomary induction  into  the  office  of 
president. 

Claremont  was  thronged  with  a  dis- 
tinguished company  of  notables  in  the 
educational  world  and  the  occasion  mark- 
ed an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the   college. 

Many  of  the  visitors  were  from  long 
distances.  About  half  a  hundred  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  other  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  were  represented 
by  specially  appointed  committees  or 
delegates  and  the  alumni  of  the  New- 
England  and  Middle  West  colleges  and 
universities,  now  residing  in  Los  An- 
geles, arranged  for  a  special  train  to 
Claremont. 

The  festivities  began  with  an  unique 
academic  dinner  served  at  the  College 
Inn,  on  the  evening  preceding  the  for- 
mal inauguration,  at  which  Dr.  Blais- 
dell together  with  President  Edward 
D.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Beloit  College 
and  President  Harry  A.  Garfield  LL.D., 
of  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass., 


Dr.  James  A.  Blaisdell  the  new  President  of 
Pomona  College. 


who  came  west  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion, were  informally  welcomed  after 
the  most  approved  and  whole-souled 
college  manner.  Following  this  function 
inspiring  addresses  were  given  in  the 
college  church  by  President  Eaton  on 
''The  Historic  Service  of  the  College 
in  the  Educational  System  of  the  Future." 
On  inauguration  day  the  academic 
procession  was  assembled  at  the  Inn. 
Marshaled  by  Professor  George  Sumner, 
the  numerous  prominent  educators 
formed  an  imposing  line,  clad  in  robes 
of  different  degrees,  as  they  proceeded 
to  the  church.  Here,  following  an  address 
by  George  W.  Marston  of  San  Diego, 
president     of    the     Board     of    Trustees 
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Smiley  Hall,  Pomona  Collece 
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Looking  north  from  the  Carneirie  Library  steps,  showing  Science  Hall  and  Holmes  Hall. 


of  the  college,  Dr.  Blaisdell  participated 
in  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  his\in- 
auguration.  The  new  president  i^^is  a 
forceful,  convincing  speaker  and  his 
inaugural  address,  revealed  the  sincerity, 
breadth  of  vision  and  strong  personality 
of  the   man. 

The  concluding  feature  of  the  two 
days'  celebration  was  the  rendering 
of  Handel's  oratorio  ^*The  Messiah" 
by  the  Pomona  Choral  Union  of  a  hun- 
dred voices  supporting  special  soloists, 
accompanied  by  the  college  orchestra 
and  Professor  Alfred  Butler  pipe  or- 
ganist of  the  college,  all  under  the  direct- 
ion of  Professor  A.  Bacon  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music. 

President  Blaisdell  was  born  in  Beloit 
in  1867.  He  comes  therefore  to  Pomona 
in  the  full  vigor  of  intellect  and  aggres- 
sive spirit  and  the  college,  the  scholastic 
standard  of  which  is  accredited  east  and 


west,  has  been  placed  upon  a  new  level 
of  service.  Though  the  financial  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  institution  has  been 
squarely  and  successfully  met.  President 
Blaisdell  frankly  admits  that  to  raise 
funds  is  not  his  primary  business.  He 
asserts  that  a  college  president  is  charged 
first  with  the  task  of  guarding  the  ideals 
of  genuineness,  efficiency  and  worth  and 
to  him  is  entrusted  the  making  of  quality. 
The  stress  of  the  financial  campaign 
being  over,  his  abilities  being  released  for 
greater  endeavor,  President  Blaisdell 
is  already  energizing  his  work  as  an 
educational  executive  and  in  his  personal 
relationship  with  students  where  his 
influence  has  been  strong  for  enduring 
good. 

He  sees  a  great  future  for  Pomona 
College — for  Pomona  will  forever  re- 
main a  college,  this  being  the  definite 
policy    of    the    trustees.     He    views    its 
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Rev.  Charles  Burt  Sumner,  the  "Father  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege" recipient  of  the  first  Honorary    Degree  of 
any    kind  conferred  by  Pomona  College. 


destiny  as  that  of  a  mighty  power  in 
the  development  of  this  great  Southwest. 
With  this  policy  and  aim  well  determined, 
President  Hlaisdell  believes  in  prosecut- 
ing practical  present  plans  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  future  ideal  campus.  He 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  compre- 
hensive campus  arrangement  prepared 
a  while  ago  by  Myron  Hunt  of  Los 
Angeles,  official  architect  of  the  college. 
Mr.  Hunt's  idea  provided  suitable  lo- 
cations for  administartion,  museum, 
si'tence,    musie,    art,    gymnasium    build- 


ings, chapel  and  dormitories.  This  en- 
larged plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
college  authorities  and  will  henceforth 
be  followed,  the  campus  being  gradually 
transformed    with    the    lapse    of     time. 

A  happy  event  which  occurred  follow- 
ing the  inaugural  address  was  the  con- 
ferring of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  the  Rev.  Charles  Burt  Sumner  of 
Claremont,  who  is  recognized  as  the  father 
of  Pomona  and  who  years  ago  secured 
for  the  college  the  first  endowment 
fund  of  $50,000.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride  at  Pomona  College  that  in  all  its 
history  of  twenty-two  years,  it  has 
never  before  given  an  honorary  degree 
of  any  kind  and  has  always  avoided 
all  ostentation.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
more  noteworthy  that  on  this  first  occa- 
sion of  the  granting  of  the  degree  it  was 
given  with  universal  approval  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Dr.  Sumner  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Yale.  Later  he  graduated 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminar}'. 
His  earlier  life  was  devoted  to  the  min- 
istry, east  and  west,  but  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  farseeing  and  devoted  leaders 
of  educational  organization  in  Califor- 
nia. It  w^as  because  of  this  service  to 
western  citizenship  that  the  doctorate 
of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him.  Men 
of  many  universities  and  colleges  joined 
in  the  ovation  of  enthusiastic  approval 
which    followed    the    event. 

As  an  educational  institution,  Pomona 
College  ranks  with  the  foremost  in  the 
West  and  is  sending  forth  men  and 
women  of  strength  and  culture  and  honor, 
who  are  showing  themselves  capable 
of  large  things.  Pomona  is  given  a 
high  rank  among  the  smaller  colleges 
of  the  country  in  a  late  report  of  the 
''Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching"  in  American  insti- 
tutions   for    higher    education. 
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THEATRICAL. 


February  was  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama  in  Los  Angeles,  chiefly 
by  the  production  of  one  very  success- 
ful play,  which  is  scheduled  for  an  ap- 
pearance in  New^  York.  **The  Fox," 
by  Lee  Arthur,  is  a  most  charming 
comedy-drama  which  keeps  the  auditors 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy.  After 
the  first  week  of  its  production  one  of 
the  daily  newspapers  made  the  accusa- 
tion that  the  play  was  not  original  in 
plot.  Whoever  wrote  that,  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  plots  is 
strikingly  few.  If  the  author  of  "The 
Fox"  transgressed  in  this  direction, 
so,  too,  did  the  immortal  author  of 
'* Hamlet."  Shakespeare  *' who  garnered 
all  the  fields  of  human  thought"  gar- 
nered quite  successfully  in  plots  as  well. 
Some  he  took  bodily  from  old  plays, 
and  one  and  possibly  two  he  took  direct 


from  Boccaccio.  Even  his  historical 
plots  w^ere  twisted  to  one  side  or  another 
to  suit  dramatic  requirements — "Belas- 
coized"  is  the  modern  term — and  much 
of  the  ill  repute  which  Richard  III  is 
today,  held  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  genious  of  the  bard  rather  than  any 
relative  wickedness  of  Richard  himself. 
Richard  III  is  entitled  to  sympathy 
rather  than  execration,  if  the  whole 
truth  were  known.  No  worse  than  the 
other  rulers  of  his  day  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  on  the  losing  side,  and  to  be 
chosen  as  a  horrible  example  by  the 
most  remarkable  dramatist  of  all  time. 
Consequently  the  charges  made  in  con- 
nection with  "The  Fox"  may  be  said 
to  have  blown  away  the  moment  they 
were  made.  They  are  immaterial  and 
inconsequent,  and  that  is  enough  to 
sav. 


Old   Buildings  on  Broadway  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  Site  of  New  Orpheum. 
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Miss  Alice  Lloyd  who  is  one  of  the 
early  February  attractions  at  the  Or- 
pheum  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  woman  who  was  ever  honored 
with  .being  initiated  into  the  Elks. 
Miss  Lloyd  comes  from  a  family  of  stage 
people  and  with  her  sister  Grace  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  one  of  the 
**  Lloyd  Sisters"  in  England.  They  went 
through  the  provinces  and  in  panto- 
mine  and  as  song  and  dance  artists, 
alternating  as  at  the  Pavilion  theater, 
Whitechapel  and  the  Crown  theater, 
Peckham.  Among  the  roles  she  enacted 
(luring  this  period  were  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Cinderella,  Alice  in  ''Dick  Whittington/' 
Ooody  Two  Shoes,  Jill  in'' Jack  and  Jill," 
Maid  Marian  in  "Babes  in  the  Woods," 
and  Jill  in  "Mother  Goose."  She  first 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1906 
appearing  at  the  Colonial  Theater  and 
her  success  in  this  country  was  instant- 
aneous. Miss  Lloyd  has  been  in  vaude- 
ville almost  constantly  since  coming 
to  this  country,  and  although  all  of  the 
family  remains  British,  she  is  a  pretty 
thoroughly  acclimatized  American.     The 


secret    of    her    success    is 
then  "work." 


'work"    and 


The  attractions  of  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
to  be  presented  at  the  Mason  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  promise  much 
better  than  what  has  gone  before.  The 
house  had  a  poor  line  of  attractions  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and  natur- 
ally the  management  was  disgusted. 
From  now  until  June  the  class  of  pro- 
ductions will  be  much  better. 

Without  doubt  the  great  musical 
attraction  of  the  month  was  Tetrazzini, 
and  the  demand  for  the  third  concert 
w^as  so  great  that  the  management  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  evening  assigned 
to  Salt  Lake.  This  gave  to  Los  Angeles 
three  of  the  thirty  concerts  given  in 
America  by  this  artist  this  season; 
and  the  people  rose  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  singer  was  here.  Not  since  Patti 
has  there  been  such  a  brilliant  exponent 
of  the  Italian  school  as  Tetrazzini.  Tet- 
razzini is  all  that  Patti  was  in  voice, 
but  has  not  the  charm  of  presence  that 
was    Patti's.     Rather   does   she    remind 


New  Orpheum  Nearinc  Completion 
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one  of  the  portly  and  rotund  Sofia 
Scalchi,  one  of  the  great  contraltos  of 
recent  years.  Once  in  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  a  singer  like  Tetrazzini 
may  be  heard,  but  not  more  frequently. 


Mr.  Behymer  announces  the  subjoined 
list  of  musical  and  other  attractions  for 
February. 

Simpson  Auditorium,  Tuesday  evening 
February  7,  Josef  Hofmann,  distinguished 
Polish  pianist  in  recital. 

The  Auditorium,  Friday  matinee  Feb- 
ruary 10,  Los  Angeles  Symphony  or- 
chestra, Arnold  Krauss  concertmaster, 
soloist; 

Simpson  Auditorium  February  11, 
matinee,    Josef    Hofmann    farewell. 

The  Auditorium,  February  13,  United 
Glee  Club  Concert. 

The  Auditorium,  February  14,  Mrs. 
Florence  Maybrick,  Lecturer  on** Prison 
Reform."   Auspices  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Auditorium,  Februar}^  16,  Edna 
Darch,  Los  Angeles  girl  '*  Welcome 
Home"  recital  after  musical  success 
*^   abroad. 

The  Auditorium,  February  17,  Orpheus 
Club  Concert. 

Gamut  Club,  February  21,  Miss  Lillian 
Adams,  piano  recital. 

Cumnock  Hall,  February  26,  Second 
and  last  Harry  Clifford  Lott  recital 
'*  Kipling    Program." 

Gamut  Club,  February  26,  Lester 
Donahue,  piano  recital  with  Thilo  Becker. 

Simpson  Auditorium,  February  28, 
Signor  Alessandro  Bonci,  metropolitan 
tenor  in  recital. 

Preparations  are  already  beginning 
•  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  Orpheum, 
one  of  the  new  theaters  being  erected 
of  which  Los  Angeles  and  the  west  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  new 
Orpheum,  located  on  Broadway  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  is  in  what 
now  appears  wull  be  the  permanent 
heart  of  the  business  section  of  the 
city.  While  it  is  true  that  the  present 
location  was  occupied  ten  years  ago 
by  little  stores  such  as  are  to  be  found 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  business  section 
of  every  city,  the  big  retail  center  to- 
day is  one  block  south  of  what  was  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  ten  years 
ago.     In    1901    the    Broadway    Depart- 


ment Store  marked  the  extreme  south 
line  of  stores  of  any  considerable  size. 
The  Orpheum  as  stated  will  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  retail  and  shopping  district 
and  it  is  nearly  two  blocks  south  of  what 
ten  years  ago  was  the  south  limit  of 
considerable  business. 

The  new  Orpheum  is  in  every  way 
as  creditable  a  theater  structure  as  the 
San  Francisco  Orpheum,  the  home  house 
of  the  Orpheum  circuit.  After  the  fire 
of  1906  the  San  Francisco  Orpheum 
management  began  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  finest  theatrical  structures 
in  the  United  States.  When  it  was 
begun,  there  was  little  except  brickbats 
in  the  district.  Today  it  is  in  the  best 
business  section  of  the  northern  city. 
The  same  policy  has  moved  the  Or- 
pheum is  choosing  the  new  location  for 
Los  Angeles;  in  fact  the  Orpheum  has 
always  been  well  situated  as  concerns 
the  local  travel.  Wherever  people  are 
the  thickest  on  the  streets,  there  the 
Orpheum  desires  to  be.  It  was  so  in 
the  days  when  the  Orpheum  was  at  the 
old  Grand  Opera  house  on  Main  street: 
it  was  this  desire  to  be  **in  the  center 
of  things"  which  brought  about  the 
removal  to  Spring  street;  it  was  this 
policy  which  has  sent  the^  Orpheum  to 
Broadway. 

The  new  theater  is  a  magnificent 
fire  proof  structure  which  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  its  builders,  for  a  cen- 
tury. Nothing  combustible  has  been 
used  in  its  construction.  In  its  equip- 
ment the  element  of  danger  from  fire 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There 
is  no  convenience  thought  of  and  found 
desirable  by  theatrical  builders  anywhere, 
but  what  has  been  given- a  place  in  the 
new  quarters  of  the  Orpheum.  The 
intention  of  the  Meyerfeld-Beck  com- 
bination has  been  to  give  Los  Angeles 
as  fine  a  theater  for  its  Orpheum  as 
money  can  produce.  And  the  public 
will  be  convinced  of  that  when  the  place 
is  formally  opened. 

Out  West  has  a  weakness  for  inviting 
comparisons,  and  consequently  there 
is  given  in  this  issue  a  comparative 
photographic  exhibit  of  the  old  site  of 
the  Orpheum  on  South  Broadway  and 
a  photograph  of  the  Orpheum  as  it  will 
look  when  completed. 
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Oliver  Morosco  and  His  Son. 


Intimate  photographs  of  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  theatrical 
world  are  often  more  welcome  than  the 
set  productions  of  photographers,  and 
so  it  is  with  pleasure  that  this  photo- 
graph of  Oliver  Morosco  and  his  son 
is  shown.  Mr.  Morosco,  according  to 
report,  has  just  concluded  arrangements 
by  which  he  will  have  a  third  theater  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  old  Los  Angeles 
Theater,  now  the  home  of  the  Orphoum, 
which  is  soon  to  be  given  up  l)v  the 
Orpheum    people,    is   to    be   re-modelled 


and  thoroughly  renovated;  and  New 
York  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Morosco  is  to  have  this  theater  for 
another  line  of  plays,  to  which  the  highest 
rate  of  admission  is  to  be  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Morosco  himself  is  saying  nothing 
about  the  report,  which  gives  color  to 
its  truth. 

His  rise  in  the  theatrical  profession 
has  been  something  remarkable.  He 
was  literally  brought  up  in  a  theatrical 
atmosphere.  Coming  to  Los  Angeles 
from  San  PVancisco  more  than  a  decade 
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age,'^he  took  the  Burbank  theater  when 
it  was  literally  out  in  the  country, 
although  to-day  in  one  of  the  best  theatri- 
cal locations  in  the  city  for  a  stock  house. 
He  engaged  a  stock  company,  and"  stock" 
has\been  the  rule  at  the  Burbank  ever 
since.  This  house  proved  a  steady  money 
producer  for  him,  and  after  a  few  years 
his  ambitions  soared. 
'  For  years  he  planned  and  schemed 
to  secure  control  of  a  first  class  house 
wiSth  first  class  attractions.  His  desire 
to  have  such  a  house  was  for  years 
the  butt  of  every  would-be  humorist 
along  the  local  Rialto,  but  nevertheless 
he  persevered.  ''  When  is  Morosco  going 
to  build  that  new  theater"  eventually 
changed  from  a  dream  to  a  reality.  His 
persistence  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Hamburgers  brought  about  the  con- 
truction  of  the  Majestic  theater;  the 
rise  of  the  Shuberts  in  the  theatrical 
booking  world  brought  to  him  a  line  of 
attractions  worthy  of  such  a  house. 

Meanwhile  he  has  branched  out.     His 
connections  with  San  Francisco  and  with 


the  Cort  syndicate  of  the  northwest  are 
exceedingly  close,  and  there  will  be  no 
dearth  of  attractions  for  his  new  "  dollar " 
house  as  well  as  the  Majestic,  if  the 
arrangement  is  perfected. 

But  the  original  Burbank  holds  on. 
There  is  a  reason,  because  the  Burbank 
has  always  given  creditable  performances. 
It  has  always  had  a  good  company,  and 
what  it  has  shown  has  time  and  again 
proved  to  be  more  worthy  and  better 
done  than  the  productions  of  road  com- 
panies played  at  much  higher  prices. 

Some  day  there  will  be  given  in  Out 
West  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Los  Angeles  "stock"  companies.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  how  much  the 
theater  goers  are  indebted  to  both  of 
the  leading  companies  for  really  good 
attractions  at  a  moderate  price.  And 
in  this  estimate  of  their  functions  in  the 
amusement  world  there  should  not  be 
forgotten  their  part  in  the  production 
of  new  plays,  some  good,  some  indifferent 
and  some  remarkably  successful  when 
tried  on  eastern  boards. 
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Some  Paradoxes  of   Personality 


or 


Muck  Raking  in  the  Psychology  of  Character. 

By  Levns  M.  TermaUj  Ph,  £).,  AssH.  Prof,  Education.  Stanford  University^  California 


Personality,  whether  viewed  intro- 
spectively  or  objectively,  never  reveals 
more  than  a  fraction  of  its  full  bulk. 
It  is  like  an  ice-berg,  which  projects  only 
one-seventh  of  its  weight  above  the  water 
line.  And  just  as  the  ice-berg  derives 
its  momentum  and  caprice  from  the 
portion  concealed  beneath  the  water, 
in  like  manner  the  instinctive,  sub-con- 
scious and  hidden  elements  of  personality 
impart  mysterious  antics  to  those  por- 
tions which  stand  revealed  to  common 
gaze.  What  person  severing  his  connec- 
tions with  home  and  friends  to  embark 
on  a  voyage  of  self-discovery  has  not 
found  himself  soon  in  possession  of  im- 
dreamt-of  and  astonishing  traits  of  char- 
acter? 

And  yet  in  popular  judgments  of 
personality  these  contingencies  of  human 
character  are  all  but  universally  neglected. 
In  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  hasty 
generalization  is  our  greatest  fallacy. 
We  judge  the  entire  resources  of  a  human 
soul  by  the  chance  out-cropping  ledges 
of  ores  not  even  assayed.  Our  popu- 
lar psychology  of  character  is  still  in 
the  animistic  stage.  We  assume  the 
existence  of  a  character  entity  behind 
every  human  act  just  as  primitive  man 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  spirit  entity 
behind  each  phenomenon  of  nature, 
antedating  and  causing  it  ''Steal  once, 
always  a  thief"  is  the  principle  which 
has  been  operative  in  the  formation 
of  all  legal  codes,  one  which  modem 
penal  philosophy  is  just  beginning  to 
question. 

On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  easier 
to  demonstrate  than  that  a  personality 
is  not  of  simple,  elemental  quality, 
but  a  thing  of  baffling  complexity, 
teeming  with  contradictions  irrecon- 
cilable; that  it  can  not  be  determined 
altogether  by  sinking  a  single  exploring 
shaft    and    extracting    a    few   samples; 


that  indeed  nothing  in  the  world,  unless 
it  be  a  gold  mine,  is  quite  as  surcharged 
with  uncertainities  as  is  human  nature. 

To  begin  with  paradoxes  of  the  in- 
tellective functions,  modem  experi- 
mental psychology  has  demonstrated 
the  discreteness  of  all  the  thinking  pro- 
cesses. The  psychologist  no  longer  des- 
cribes a  person  as  having  ''a  good  mem- 
ory." Laboratory  experiments  teach  us 
that  a  person  has  as  many  memories 
as  there  are  kinds  of  things  to  be  remem- 
bered. One  may  have  a  prodigious 
memory  for  sporting  events,  but  a  lam- 
entably poor  one  for  events  of  history. 
One  may  remember  figures  well,  but 
poetry  hardly  at  all;  or  even  the  memory 
for  figures  may  be  further  specialized 
so  that  it  functions  well  with  only  a 
single  system  of  number  concepts,  as 
for  example  prices  of  a  particular  line 
of  merchandise. 

The  same  is  tme  of  the  so-called 
"powers"  of  observation  or  sense  dis- 
crimination. They  are  specific,  not 
general.  The  naturalist  discriminates 
keenly  between  delicate  color  markings 
which  distinguish  species  and  varieties 
of  insects,  but  lacks  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination which  enables  a  miss  of 
18  summers  to  tell  at  a  'glimpse  of  a 
woman's  cheeks  where  she  purchases 
her  face  powders.  The  palate  of  the 
professional  taster,  able  to  discriminate 
unerringly  between  Old  Crow  Whiskey 
worth  $2.00  a  quart  and  Old  Ken- 
tucky, worth  $1.40  a  quart,  is  lost  on  a 
chartless  sea  if  pitted  against  a  young 
lady  bon  bon  connoisseur  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  sweets. 

Likewise  with  reasoning  power. 
However  logically  one  reasons  about 
some  things  one  is  equally  sure  in  cer- 
tain other  matters  to  act  upon  the  stup- 
idest fancy.  The  archaeologist  may  pass 
authoritatively    upon    the    meaning    of 
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an  ancient  inscription;  the  geologist  upon 
the  genuiness  of  fossil  remains;  the  jurist 
upon  evidence;  the  biologist  upon  hy- 
potheses of  organic  development;  the 
physicist  upon  a  new  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter;  but  each  is  helpless 
in  the  field  of  the  other.  As  Le  Bon 
observes,  the  decisions  of  general  in- 
terest taken  by  an  assembly  of  distin- 
guished men,  but  of  different  specialtieSj 
are  not  appreciably  superior  to  the  deci- 
sions arrived  at  by  a  gathering  of  im- 
beciles. Or  to  state  it  mathematically, 
reduce  the  multifarious  kinds  of  genius 
to  their  greatest  common  divisor  and 
you  have  common  every  day  stupidity. 
Even  the  mathematician,  who  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  reasoner  par 
excellence,  often  shows  himself  unable 
to  draw  inferences  in  matters  of  practi- 
cal every  day  concern.  A  tender- 
hearted professor  of  mathematics  in 
a  Southern  College  once  set  about  pro- 
viding a  comfortable  domicile  under 
his  bam  for  his  favorite  cat  and  her 
three  young  kittens.  He  accordingly 
sawed  out  of  the  board  foundation  a 
large  round  opening  through  which  the 
old  cat  might  enter,  and  at  one  side  three 
smaller  holes  for  the  kittens!  It  is 
said  of  Newton  that  as  he  lay  before  the 
fire  one  evening  pondering  his  famous 
experience  with  the  apple  and  complet- 
ing the  formulation  of  his  epoch  making 
theory  of  gravitation,  he  became  grad- 
ually aware  that  his  legs  were  scorching. 
Here  was  a  "situation*' — a  "problem" 
— in  the  psychological  sense  of  the  term; 
this  genius  solved  it  by  peevishly  calling 
his  servant  to  come  and  remove  the 
fire!  The  world's  greatest  "Ughtning 
calculator"  is  an  epileptic  bordering  on 
imbeciUty.  Although  as  a  mere  child 
he  invented,  unaided,  some  of  the  most 
ingenious  arithmetical  short  cuts  ever 
hit  upon,  he  was  found  by  experimental 
psychologists  to  be  incapable  of  making 
ordinary  progress  in  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  mathematician,  Monge,  resolved 
easily  the  most  diflScult  problems  of  a 
differential  calculus  but  was  embarrassed 
in  seeking  an  algebraic  root  of  the  second 
degree  which  a  school  boy  might  have 
found. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  a  man  reasons 
well  is  merely  equivalent  to  saying  that 


there  are  oases  in  his  stupidity.  Indeed, 
genius  and  irrationality  so  often  co- 
exist in  the  same  mind  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  insanity  theory  of  genius 
i.e.,  that  genius  and  insanity  are  but 
sUght  variations  of  what  is  essentially 
the  same  neurosis.  The  friend  of  a 
famous  literary  man  used  to  say  apolo- 
getically in  his  behalf,  "Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  his  lack  of  common  sense;  he 
is  all  genius."  As  the  English  aphorism 
has  it,  "certainly  cracked,  but  the  crack 
lets  in  the  Ught." 

However  that  may  be,  the  recent 
psychological  studies  of  superstition 
show  that  this  form  of  irrationality  is 
common  to  many  persons  above  average 
intelligence  in  other  respects.  Napoleon 
believed  in  presentiments  and  horoscopes 
and  accepted  the  prophecies  of  any 
sorcerer  who  promised  him  good  fortune. 
He  was  in  despair  when  he  broke  a 
mirror,  lived  in  terror  of  Friday  and 
considered  the  letter  M  fatal.  Schopen- 
hauer used  to  bum  off  his  beard  with 
a  candle  because  of  his  morbid  fear  of 
razors.  Frederick  II  was  so  overcome 
with  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  changing 
his  coat  that  he  wore  only  two  or  three 
in  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  Zola 
used  to  count  the  gas  jets  on  the  streets 
and  the  numbers  on  doors  and  cabs. 
He  would  then  add  all  the  figures  of 
these  numbers  together  as  units  and  was 
reassured  if  the  sum  turned  out  to  be 
a  multiple  of  three  or  seven,  but  was 
made  nervous  if  the  sum  was  17.  He 
was  once  thrown  out  of  a  cab;  and  found 
when  he  hastened  to  add  up  the  numbers 
on  the  vehicle  that  they  amounted  to 
17!  According  to  Mr.  Oscar  Hanmier- 
stein,  many  famous  opera  singers  are 
next  to  impossible  to  manage  because  of 
their  beUef  in  ill-omens,  a  performance 
being  frequently  upset  because  the  star, 
warned  by  some  presentiment,  refuses 
to  perform.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
largest  catalogue  of  superstitions  ever 
collected  was  gleaned  from  the  confessions 
of  normal  school  and  college  students 
in  a  progressive  western  state.  Some 
10,000  superstitions  were  listed  and  classi- 
fied in  this  study.  Almost  every  student 
confessed  to  at  least  partial  belief  in  at 
least  one  superstition,  while  the  percent- 
age of  belief  for  all  the  superstitions 
named  was  only  a  little  below  50.    Im- 
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agi  e  a  school  teacher,  society's  oflBcial 
agent  of  civilization — a  normal  or  college 
graduate — rendered  nervous  for  her  day's 
work  by  meeting  a  black  cat  on  her 
way  to  school!  At  the  same  time  ex- 
perience teaches  that  a  person  may 
subscribe  to  beliefs  of  this  sort  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  at  the  same 
time  display  reliable  judgment  in  busi- 
ness a£fairs,  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
a  good  neighbor,  and  what  Roosevelt 
would  have  called  an  all  round  "desirable 
citizen."  After  all,  perhaps  every  one 
is  entitled  to  a  few  streaks  of  insanity. 
At  any  rate  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  Virgil  and  **from 
one  act  judge  all." 

There  is  such  a  thing  also  as  moral 
imevenness.  A  person  may  exhibit  neat- 
ness, taste  and  carefulness  in  dress  and 
be  at  the  same  time  a  veritable  sloven  in 
matters  of  business.  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  hazardous  to  infer  a  woman's 
method  of  house-keeping  from  the  cut 
and  fashion  of  her  street  apparel.  In- 
deed, a  woman  may  be  a  model  domestic 
in  other  respects,  but  able  to  see  nothing 
objectionable  about  bathing  the  baby 
in  a  dish  pan  or  feeding  the  cat  from  a 
dinner  plate.  A  most  active  and  in- 
fluential woman  in  the  promotion  of 
municipal  cleanliness  in  a  western  city, 
was  so  notoriously  filthy  in  her  domestic 
habits  that  neighbors  would  not  cross 
her  threshold. 

Again,  it  inaccurate  to  speak  of  a 
"habit  of  punctuality,"  because  there 
is  no  reality  corresponding  to  this  blan- 
ket term.  One,  for  example,  may  be 
punctual  in  all  matters  except  church 
attendance  or  in  church  attendance  but 
in  nothing  else.  A  business  man  at 
a  tardily  served  breakfast  lectures  his 
wife  on  the  virtue  of  punctuality,  at 
noon  forgoes  his  lunch  to  keep  an  in- 
significant appointment,  and  at  even- 
ing allows  the  dinner  at  home  to  wait 
an  hour  upon  his  carelessness.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  lecturer  who  appeared  on 
the  platform  a  half  hour  late  to  deliver 
his  lecture  on  punctuaUty. 

Not  even  laziness  is  altogether  simon- 
pure.  In  an  Indiana  town  there  Uves 
a  man  who  is  notorious  for  miles  around 
becaiise  of  his  indolence.  Apparently 
well  endowed  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally,   he    was    never    known    to    work 


three  days  together.  For  twenty  years 
his  wife  supported  the  family  by  taking 
in  sewing.  Now  this  woman  insists 
that  her  husband  is  not  at  all  lazy  about 
the  house;  that  he  is  "so  good"  to  thread 
her  needles  for  her,  pick  up  her  spools 
when  they  fall,  to  read  to  her  while  she 
sews  and  even  to  tend  the  fire.  Some 
unpsychological  people  consider  this  good 
woman  simple  hearted  and  over-appre- 
ciative of  small  favors;  let  us  commend 
her  rather  for  open-mindedness  to  see 
and  acknowledge  traits  which  others  are 
too  narrow  to  see  and  acknowledge 
traits  which  others  are  too  narrow  to 
appreciate. 

And  how  may  we  define  a  coward? 
The  soldier  most  terrified  by  fear  on 
the  eve  of  battle  may  win  a  medal  for 
bravery  in  the  conflict  that  follows. 
A  woman  was  once  teaching  a  district 
school  in  a  rickety  old  mouse-eaten 
frame  building  in  central  Indiana.  One 
day  a  wee  mousie,  encouraged  by  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  school  murmurs 
ventured  out  of  its  hole  into  the  school 
room.  The  teacher  saw  it,  jumped  in 
terror  to  the  top  of  her  desk  and  screeched 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "Children  save 
your  lives!"  But  since  then  this  timid 
girl  has  borne  herself  with  almost 
superhuman  courage  through  some  of 
the  direst  imsfortunes  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  womankind.  She  would 
probably  face  death  at  the  stake  like 
the  martyrs  of  old.  Another  woman 
was  wading  out  into  a  lake  to  drown 
herself  when  a  hunter  happened  along 
with  his  rifle  and  saved  her  life  by 
threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  did  not 
return  ashore. 

That  cruelty  and  tenderness  may  be 
hopelessly  intermingled  in  the  same 
character  is  attested  by  the  Cinderella 
folklore  of  many  races  as  well  as  by  the 
aspersions  popularly  heaped  upon  step)- 
mothers.  Many  a  woman  loves  her  cat 
better  than  she  loves  her  neighbor's 
child.  There  are  rabid  anti-vivisection- 
ists  who  are  apathetic  in  the  last  degree 
toward  the  annual  waste  of  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  human  lives  by  preventable 
sickness.  It  is  said  that  the  cruel 
Nero  wept  like  a  soft-hearted  woman 
on  signing  the  death  warrants  of  those 
whom  he  had  ruthlessly  condemned  to 
death.     Is  there  any  really   valid  evi- 
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dence  that  slaughter  house  employees 
are  lees  kindly  to  their  wives  and  child- 
ren than  are  employees  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.? 

The  case  is  not  different  with  truth' 
ftdness.  We  never  meet  with  pure  un- 
adulterated honesty,  if  we  except  the 
innocent  and  embarrassing  frankness 
of  little  children.  The  youth  soon 
learns  better  than  to  leave  the  very 
citadel  of  his  personality  exposed  to 
vulgar  gaze.  On  one  side  he  weaves 
baffling  mazes  of  polite  behavior;  on 
another  side  he  erects  a  solid  wall  of 
prudence;  at  another  angle  he  barri- 
cades with  diplomacy  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  wicked;  while  the  fourth 
side  is  already  guarded  by  the  formid- 
able natural  barriers  of  instinctive  dis- 
simulation. He  is  honest  who  leaves  a 
secret  entrance  in  his  personal  defenses 
where  a  few  tried  and  trusted  friends  are 
allowed  to  cross  the  inner  threshhold 
of  his  personality  and  see  him  as  he 
is. 

The  public  school  with  its  systems  of 
artificial  rewards,  abitrary  penalties  and 
unhealthy  rivalries,  is  often  in  effect 
a  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  devel- 
opment of  veracity,  so  that  it  has  been 
said  by  our  greatest  student  of  child- 
hood that ''  an  honest  child  is  the  rarest 
product  of  the  school."  On  every  hand 
the  child  witnesses  doings  which  batter 
down  his  natural  moral  distinctions. 
Sometimes  he  welcomes  the  lower  stand- 
ard, adopts  it  as  a  principle  of  life, 
and  becomes  hopelessly  dishonest. 
Generally,  however,  he  becomes  dis- 
honest only  in  spots.  To  be  sure, 
these  spots  are  likely  to  spread  until 
they  cover  most  of  one's  moral  anatomy, 
but  this  is  not  nearly  as  inevitable  as 
preachers,  straining  for  a  moral,  would 
have  us  believe.  Sometimes  the  spots 
remain  permanently  well-defined  and 
small,  as  for  example,  in  the  unquestion- 
ably devout  and  respectable  woman 
who,  on  her  way  to  church  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  cheats  the  street  car  company 
out  of  fare  for  her  seven  year  old  son. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this    principle    of    the    fragmentariness 


of  morality  which  the  rising  science  of 
criminology  has  so  thoroughly  establish- 
ed offers  problems  of  the  utmost  diflS- 
culty  for  practical  penology.  For  al- 
though we  have  proved  the  existence 
of  the  semi-insane  and  the  criminal- 
octoroon  it  is  not  clear  that  the  situation 
can  be  satisfactorily  met  by  semi-guil- 
lotining or  fractional  electrocution;  .  an 
irate  husband  of  a  woman  who  has  been 
proved  (like  Ivory  soap)  only  99.44% 
pure,  will  doubtless  remain  inconsistently 
obstinate  in  demanding  from  the  court 
nothing  less  than  absolute  divorce  with- 
out alimony. 

And  finally  there  is  the  antinomy  be- 
tween theory  and  practice:  between  ideals 
and  actual  behavior.  The  social  demo- 
crat may  rule  his  household  by  the  iron 
hand  of  despotism,  and  the  charity 
of  the  philanthropist  may  neither  b^in 
at  home  nor  end  there.  The  author 
of  Emile,  with  its  fervent  gospel  of 
humanity  toward  children,  would  not 
father  his  own  offspring.  Sallust,  who 
wrote  such  beautiful  tirades  on  virtue, 
passed  his  life  in  debaucherv.  It  has 
been  said  of  another  genius  that  he 
"wrote  like  an  angel,  drank  like  a  fish, 
and  lived  hke  a  beast."  Ranan  des- 
cribed himself  as  "  a  romantic  protesting 
against  romanticism,  an  Utopian  preach- 
ing materialistic  politics,  an  idealist 
giving  (him)  self  useless  trouble  to 
appear  bourgois; — a  tangle  of  contra- 
dictions." 

So  treacherous  is  the  virtue  of  sincer- 
ity that  a  modem  cynic  has  recently 
defined  the  sincere  man  as  "the  one  who 
bluffs  only  a  part  of  the  time."  Without 
subscribing  wholly  to  this  sentiment 
we  can  nevertheless  sympathize  with 
George  Sand  when  she  sayis:  "I  am  sick 
of  great  men;  I  should  like  to  see  them 
all  in  Plutarch.  Let  them  be  cut  in 
marble  or  cast  in  bronze  and  let  them  be 
silent.  So  long  as  they  live  they  are 
wicked,  persecuting,  fantastic,  despotic, 
bitter,  suspicious: — ^they  are  worse  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies. 
God  protect  us  from  them;  be  good- 
stupid  if  you  will." 
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Cupid  in   Commercialism. 

A  Comedy  of  Drummers. 

By  Lannie  Haynes  Martin 


In  the  little  town  of  Santa  C.  in 
Southern  California  the  female  popu- 
lation was  largely  in  excess  of  the  male. 
It  is  often  the  case  in  certain  commun- 
ities, though  not  invariably  so;  for  into 
this  very  virgin  village  came  a  paper 
containing  an  advertisement  ivhich  stated 
that  in  the  grazing  regions  of  Colorado 
a  great  many  yoimg  and  wealthy  bache- 
lors wanted  wives;  a  few  addresses  were 
given  and  a  reading  notice  set  forth 
the  earnest  intent,  ardor  and  eligibility 
of  the  forlorn  and  lonely  men. 

Now  what  female  heart  so  hard  that 
would  not  be  touched  by  such  a  story 
as  this?  And  who  so  prudish  that 
would  not  lay  aside  a  few  conventional- 
ities in  order  to  allay  the  pangs  of  lone- 
liness in  tliesv^  manly  breasts?  Not 
the  tender-hearted ,  romantic-minded 
Miss  Lizzie  Woodside,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  sat  up  with  all  the  sick  babies 
fed  the  stray  cats,  and  read  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poetry  to  bewildered  old  ladies  when 
they  were  sick— never  could  she  allow 
this  masculine  cry  from  Macedonia  to 
go  tmanswered.  So  a  perfumed  note 
on  gilt-edged  paper,  paper  which  had 
laid  many  years  in  a  drawer  awaiting 
a  mission  of  sufficient  importance,  a 
note  fashioned  with  many  flourishes 
and  quaint  wording  went  to  Colorado 
to  tell  that  a  maiden  lady,  age  not  given, 
who  loved  poetry  and  had  very  white 
hands,  who  adored  flowers  and  could 
make  home  a  paradise,  would  come 
to  that  far  country  to  adorn  the  hearth- 
stone and  cheer  the  heart  of  some  dis- 
consolate bachelor.  Nor  did  this  tender 
missive  flutter  forth  alone.  The  out- 
going mail  from  Santa  C.  that  week 
materially  increased  the  postal  receipts, 
not  to  mention  the  curiosity  of  the  post- 
mistress, and  Miss  Minnie  Maury  counted 
the  days  that  might  possibly  elapse 
before  she  could  get  a  reply  to  the  glow- 
ing, and  not  altogether  exaggerated, 
description  she  had  sent  out  about  her 
ruby    lips,    raven    hair,    and    sylph-like 


form.  And  the  widow  McCrary,  with 
an  eye  to  business,  bought  a  remnant  of 
gray  goods  on  Bargain  Friday  in  Los 
Angeles,  because  she  thought  it  would 
make  such  a  nice  traveling  dress  for  she 
was  sure  that  after  the  array  of  virtues 
which  she  had  catalogued  and  posted, 
she  would  soon  receive  a  summons  and 
railroad  fare  to  Colorado.  And  she  began 
to  cast  about  as  to  how  she  could  best 
dispose  of  her  pig  and  her  chickens 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  away  her 
potted    fern   and    her   pet   canary  bird. 

Other  important  changes  were  being 
contemplated  in  Santa  C.  too.  School 
teaching  for  fifteen  years  had  grown  bur- 
densome to  little  Miss  Baird  and  as  the 
children  had  rambled  through  the  ans- 
wers to  questions  she  mechanically  pro- 
pounded, her  mind  was  picturing  the 
rural  delights  of  a  ranch  home;  and, 
although  there  was  but  one  mail  a  day 
in  Santa  C,  Johnnie  Hale  and  Bobby 
Jones  took  turns,  much  to  their  delight, 
going  to  the  post  office  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Thomas  had  not  taken 
off  black  for  her  first  husband  yet,  but 
then  what  was  the  difference  if  she  was 
going  away  from  there  to  live?  So  she 
cut  the  black  borders  off  of  her  note 
paper  and  got  a  package  of  pink  envelopes 
and,  instead  of  throwing  out  merely 
one  bait  into  the  stream  of  opportunity, 
she,  with  true  widowly  thrift,  sent  half 
a  dozen  notes  to  different  addresses. 
Missives  from  other  sources  followed 
all  these  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  the 
whole  town  was  in  an  epidemic  of  ex- 
pectancy, though  each  victim  imagined 
her  case  to  be  an  isolated  one.  Some 
repHes  had  been  received  and  there  had 
been  more  than  one  hint  at  a  temporary 
increase  of  the  male  population. 

One  morning  the  Eastern  limited 
which  usually  whizzed  by  without  an 
instant's  pause,  stopped  for  two  whole 
minutes,  the  inquisitive  occurence  send- 
ing many  heads  out  of  doors  and  windows 
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to  cast  inquisitive  glances  towards  the 
little  yellow  station,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  There  two  big  trunks  were  being 
taken  oS  and  six  feet  of  faultlessly  dressed 
masculinity,  topped  by  a  derby  hat, 
was  striding  down  the  street,  carrying  a 
very  small  suit  case.  Stopping  at  a 
grocery  store,  and  at  the  post  oflSce  he 
gathered,  by  adroit  methods  best  known 
to  himself,  some  names  and  addresses 
and  walked  straight  to  the  home  of  the 
widow  McCrary.  The  squealings  of  the 
widow's  lusty  pig  had  drowned  both  the 
locomotive's  rumble  and  its  stop,  and 
she  was  too  busily  engaged  with  her 
morning  work  to  observe  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps  till  the  stranger 
walked  across  the  porch  and  tapped  on 
the  door.  Drying  her  hands  on  her  big 
checked  apron  as  she  went,  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  young  man  through  the 
window,  and,  "swift  as  the  thoughts  of 
love"  she  swept  to  her  conclusion. 
Rushing  to  the  door  all  smiles  and  blushes, 
she  had  scarcely  opened  it  before  the 
suavest,  blandest,  most  tenderly  cadenced 
voice  in  the  world  began:  "Have  I  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  Mrs.  McCrary:?" 

*  Sure  an'  ye  have,  ciptin'  the  plisure's 
all  me  own.  Walk  right  in  an'  have  a 
sate,  you're  worth  two  buirds  and  a 
whole  famery." 

Rather  dazed  at  the  unwonted  cor- 
diality of  the  reception  the  young  man 
followed  the  widow  into  her  tidy  little 
sitting  room,  his  glance  round  at  the 
floors  and  things  speaking  volumes  to 
his  observant  eye  and  quick  imagination. 

"Its  a  long  journey  an  ye've  had  sure" 
she  began  with  genuine  hospitable  solici- 
tude. "Yes,  I  just  came  in  on  the  9:30 
train,  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  find 
out  where  a  woman  of  your  sense  and 
importance  lives,  and  I  came  right  up  to 
talk  over  a  little  matter  with  you  and 
make  a  proposition  I  thought  might 
interest  you." 

"Listen  to  the  man,"  she  exclaimed 
with  more  blushes,  "do  you  think  it  is 
a  propositioning  of  the  question  to  me 
the  first  minute  you  get  here  that  I  want? 
No  sir,  I  want  to  hear  something  about 
your  business  and  your  house  and  see 
what  kind  of  treatment  you'll  be  givin' 
a  poor  lorn  widow  like  myself." 

"Oh  Mrs.  McCrary,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mc- 
Crary," and  he  began  to  pull  down  the 


apron  from  her  suddenly  tearful  coimte- 
nance,  "I'll  give  you  all  the  time  you 
want,  and  be  very  easy  with  you,  and 
my  house  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
Wait  imtil  I  show  you  what  I  have  here,'* 
and  he  began  to  unlock  his  little  square 
suit  case.  "  Oooh!,  Oooh!  an'  its  a  prisint 
he's  bringin'  me" — But  just  here  the 
front  gate  clicked,  thus  saving  the  be- 
wildered young  man  from  the  demon- 
strative gratitude  of  the  impulsive  widow. 
"There  comes  Sarah  Ann  Johnson,  and 
don't  you  say  one  word  betwixt  us  before 
her." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  McCrary  if  you  don't 
want  to  talk  business  before  a  third  party 
I  will  attend  to  some  other  matters 
and  call  later  in  the  day."  "That's 
just  it,  an  I'll  have  dinner  ready^' — 
"  Oh  but  Mrs.  McCrary  I  couldn't  think  of 
imposing  on  you  for  dinner." 

"Yes  but  ye  will,  an'  I'll  show  you 
what  kind  of  a  hand  I  am  at  settin'  out 
vittils."  During  which  conversation  the 
mystified  Sarah  Ann  Johnson  entered 
the  room  and  fell  into  a  chair  with  a 
gasp. 

Liking  nothing  better  than  to  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage  the  widow,  with 
a  theatric  wave  of  the  hand  acquiesced 
to  the  exit  of  the  departing,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  entrance  of  the  coming  guest; 
then  with  admirable  histrionic  skill  she 
made  a  sudden  transition  in  her  tone  as 
she  turned  to  the  intruder  and  said, 
"Now  an'  its  a  foine  romance  ye'll  be 
spilin'.  I  had  just  by  me  wiles  and 
coquetry  sthaved  off  the  man  a  proposin' 
to  me,  and  he  was  just  a  openin'  of  his 
satchel  to  entice  me  with  a  prisint 
a  dimint,  or  a  green  sash,  or  a  box  of 
sausages,  an'  in  ye  walks  an'  he,  that 
bashful  like,  jumpt  up  an'  run — ^and 
oh!  aha!  aha!"  collapsing  into  a  chair 
at  the  humorous  picture  her  own  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up,  she  allowed  her 
visitor  opportunity  to  collect  enough 
breath  to  exclaim,  "Well,  he  did  not 
'pear  bashful  to  me!  Nivir  a  bit  of 
it,  he's  just  as  bould  as  a  lion.  Twar 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  his  hands  o£fen  me; 
an'  he  said  *my  dear,  my  dear,  an'  I'll 
wait  a  hundred  years  if  ye'll  only  have 
me  an'  I've  got  the  loveliest  house  in  the 
whoole  counthry  and  I  jes  let  ye  do  any 
thing  that  plazes  ye',  sez  he,  and  then  sez 
he  jes'  let  me  show  ye  what  I've  brought 
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ye',  when  in  you  walked" — 

"Oh!"  shrieked  the  conscience-smitten 
Sarah  Ann  Johnson,  starting  up. "Let's 
call  him  back,  lets  call  him  back!" 

"Niver  a  bit  of  it;  he'll  come  back. 
He's  a  comin'  back  to  dinner,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  Sarah  Ann  Johnson 
I've  set  here  here  and  listened  to  your 
aches  and  your  stiff  jints  many's  the  hour, 
but  you've  got  to  limber  'em  up  and  help 
get  this  dinner."  "And,"  she  added  as 
an  irresistible  incentive  "you  may  come 
to  the  widdin'!" 

The  miracles  of  this  twice  and  thrice 
told  fairy  tale  grew  in  the  telling,  and, 
as  the  widow  dashed  about  from  pantry 
to  potato  patch  in  her  preparations  for 
dinner  the  lame,  halting  visitor  had  to 
keep  up  with  her  to  hear  the  story  and 
so  forgot  her  rheumatism  and  remembered 
her  back  misery  no   more. 

Hurrying  briskly  up  the  street  in  no 
extra  good  humor,  chewing  a  snarl  under 
his  black  mustache,  on  account  of  having 
his  first  venture  frustrated  by  so  much 
blarney  and  beating  about  the  bush,  he 
glanced  at  his  memoranda,  turned  down 
a  side  street  a  little  way  and  walked 
up  the  steps  of  a  large  and  handsome 
house.  Nothing  perhaps  will  so  soon 
smooth  out  the  snarls  out  of  a  man's 
face  as  to  have  a  young,  clear-eyed, 
red  lipped,  pretty  girl  smile  at  him; 
and,  finding  himself  so  favored,  he  of 
course  smiled  back,  with  so  much  of 
the  spirit  and  the  understanding,  that 
when  he  asked  if  this  were  Mr.  Maury's 
house  the  girl  opening  the  door  for  him 
felt  sure  she  understood  his  smile  and 
said  in  an  unnecessarily  low,  confidential 
tone,  "Yes,  and  I'm  Minnie."  "But 
s — h — 8 — don't  say  a  word  before  mama 
or  papa  that  you've  never  met  me  before, 

I 1  wouldn't  have  them  know  what 

I've  done  for  worlds." 

"  Why  sure.  Do  you  think  I'm  going 
to  'give  away'  that  nice  smile  you  gave 
me?  And  how  am  I  going  to  know  you 
are  Minnie  if  you  didn't  tell  me?  I 
might  have  thought  you  were  Bessie  or 
Flora  or  Mabel." 

They  were  both  laughing  now  and 
though  following  such  widely  differing 
cues  they  imagined  that  they  were  com- 
ing on  famously  and  rapidly  becoming 
acquainted. 

"  A  girl  like  you,"  then  he  paused  to 


let  his  meaning  glance  illustrate  his  words, 
"a  girl  like  you  must  find  it  awfully 
dull  here." 

"Oh,  yes  I  do,  that's  why  I"— a  blush 
and  a  drooping  of  the  eyes  completed  the 
sentence. 

"Why  you  don't  think  you've  done 
anything  so  terrible  do  you,"  said  he, 
referring  to  her  smile  and  her  apparent 
forwardness  in  telling  him  her  name. 

"Oh,  no,  now  that  I  know  you  and  see 
you're  all  right." 

He  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
feel  sure  of  her  ingenuousness  and  he 
felt  unaccountably  flattered  at  her  im- 
consciously  expressed  compliment. 

"I  wish  I  had  my  horses  down  here. 
We'd  have  some  drives.  I  don't  suppose 
there's  any  thing  to  go  to  here?"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Oh,  yes,  there's  to  be  an  ice  cream 
supper  at  the  Church  tonight  and" — 

"Then  we'll  go — ^that  is,  of  course.  Miss 
Minnie,  if  you  go  with  me." 

"Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

"Then  you  are  going  to  stay  here 
some  time?"  she  questioned.  Visions 
of  the  young  Lochinvar  riding  out  of 
the  west,  snatching  his  bride  and  swiftly 
returning,  fading  away.  "Oh  yes  I'll 
be  back  and  forth  for  some  time  I  think." 

Here  the  conversation  took  to  the 
cUmate  and  the  weather  and  the  attract- 
ions of  the  surrounding  country  and 
they  had  progressed  quite  rapidly  in 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
when  the  young  man  looking  at  his 
watch  asked  if  her  father  would  be  in 
soon.  This  was  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
beguiling  a  wait  but  he  did  not  have  time 
to  allow  the  beguiling  to  go  on  indefinitely. 

"Now  you  don't  think  you've  got  to 
ask  papa's  consent  to  talk  to  me  do  you? 
What  do  you  want  to  see  him  for  any 
way?"  she  pouted. 

"Oh  I  have  a  little  matter  of  business 
to  talk  over  with  him,"  he  said  smilingly, 
and  again  she  misunderstood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  smile. 

"Well  I'll  tell  him  that  you  are  here," 
she  said,  "but  remember  when  he  comes 
in  I  met  you  at  the  beach  last  simuner." 

"Sure,"  he  said  believing  he  was  play- 
ing a  brave  part  in  an  amusing  and 
innocent    flirtation. 

Returning  a  few  minutes  later  she  said: 
"Papa  is  busy  helping  the  men  fumigate 
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the  trees  and  can't  come  in  right  now  but 
he  says  stay  for  dinner  and  he  will  talk 
to  you  this  afternoon.'* 

"That's  very  good  of  him,  but  I  have 
an  invitation  to  dinner  already  and  be- 
sides I  couldn't  think  of  imposing  on 
him  that  way,  but  I'll  drop  round  this 
afternoon,  and  remember  you  have  a 
date  with  me  for  an  ice  cream  supper 
this  evening."  And  before  the  astonish- 
ed Minnie  could  enter  an  effective  pro- 
test the  young  man  had  made  his  adieus, 
passed  down  the  steps  and  was  gone. 
She  was  both  piqued  and  puzzled  that 
he  would  not  stay.  "Where  could  he 
be  going  for  dinner?  Did  he  know  some 
one  in  town?  Oh  horror,  he  would  ask 
about  her — ^he  would  tell  about  her! 
The  thought  filled  her  with  embarrass- 
ment and  terror.  She  went  to  the  front 
gate  and  looked  after  him,  but  an  angle 
in  the  street  shut  him  out  of  sight  and 
she  could  not  see,  luckily  for  her  peace 
of  mind,  that  he  went  straight  to  the 
home  of  the  widow  Thomas. 

Now  the  widow  Thomas  was  one  of 
the  wise  ones  that  had  watched  the  train 
that  had  brought  the  man,  that 
stopped  at  the  station,  that  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  her  house  was  set 
in  order,  likewise  her  puffs  and  pompa- 
dour, and  her  smile-baited  scheme- 
hinged  trap.  His  delay  in  arriving  was 
attributed  to  his  having  stopped  at  the 
hotel  to  array  himself  perhaps  in  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  and  probably  to  eat 
his  dinner,  though  she  hoped  not;  for 
one  of  the  hinges  to  the  trap  was  the 
chicken  dinner  that  was  sizzling  on  the 
stove.  Calling  up  by  'phone  a  deaf 
old  maid  of  her  acquaintance,  who  had 
made  an  insinuation  that  the  widow 
had  been  casting  eyes  at  the  new  minister, 
she  astonished  the  splenetic  spinster 
into  speechless  amazement  with  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner.  Then  she  rang  up 
her  lawyer  and  told  him  that  she  might 
have  some  business  matters  to  transact 
that  day  which  would  require  his  assis- 
tance, and  asked  him  if  he  could  come 
over  to  the  house  if  she  sent  for  him. 
The  widow  had  considerable  property, 
the  handling  of  which  gave  him  a  fat 
per  cent,  and  then  the  widow  was  by 
no  means  bad  to  look  upon,  and  the 
lawyer  promised  to  appear  on  call. 
"Don't  let  on  I  sent  for  you,"  she  said. 


"Just  pretend  you  dropped  in" — 
"  What's  her  game  now?"  he  said  to  him- 
self, never  dreaming  that  he  was  going 
to   be  both  the  bait   and   the  victim. 

The  old  maid  arrived  early.  In- 
vitations to  dinner  were  too  scarce 
to  allow  any  of  the  day  to  go  to  waste 
and  the  scent  of  the  savory  soup  kettle 
filled  the  house  with  aromatic  onion, 
and    the    old    m  id's    heart    with    joy. 

By  a  combination  of  cat-like  watch- 
fulness and  Napoleonic  calculation,  just 
as  the  black  mustached  yoimg  man  stood 
at  the  door  the  widow  Thomas  was  say- 
ing "  All  right  Mr.  Hendricks  I  will  be  at 
home  if  you  wish  to  come  over."  Then 
she  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver  and 
turned  with  a  well  simulated  start  of 
astonishment  to  find  her  visitor  at  the 
door.  "Oh!  how  do  you  do?"  she  said, 
walking  over  to  him,  and  then  dropping 
her  voice  she  continued,  "Providence 
must  have  sent  you  to-day  to  help  me 
out  of  a  pickle.  I've  got  a  deaf  old 
prude  on  my  hands  that  will  stay  for- 
ever imless  something  shocks  her  into 
leaving,  and  just  now  my  lawyer  'phoned 
me  he  was  coming  over  to  worry  me  with 
some  business  matters  and — oh!  say  I've 
just  the  thing!  You  let  on  to  him  you  want 
me  to  invest  some  money,  my  adBPairs  are 
so  tied  up  I  can't  do  any  thing  without 
his  say-so,  and  he'll  get  so  excited  at 
the  thought  of  losing  his  clutch  on  my 
pocket  book  that  he  will  leave  right  off!" 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  center  of 
the  widow's  cozy  parlor,  and  she  in 
stentorian  tones  had  announced  his 
name,  and  at  least  he  did  not  deny  it, 
and  the  old  maid  bowed  bewilderedly. 
With  a  roughish  aside  to  the  young  man 
the  widow  said:  "I  don't  know  any 
thing  that  will  shock  her  like  us  makin' 
eyes  at  each  other,"  and  she  immediately 
proceeded  to  turn  on  the  electricity, 
full  force,  with  the  look  she  gave  him. 
He  caught  his  breath  with  an  inward 
exclamation,  that  for  a  flag  station, 
this  was  about  the  swiftest  town  he'd 
struck  on  the  road,  but  he  could  not  fail 
to  complete  the  circuit  when  such  a 
current  as  this  was  touched  off,  and  so 
the  look  he  gave  in  return  almost  re- 
stored the  old  maid's  auditory  nerve 
strength.  After  they  had  exchanged 
innumerable  volleys  of  glances  and  the 
enemy  was  not  yet  routed,  the  young 
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man,  looking  anxiously  at  his  suit  case 
said:  "You  don't  want  me  to  talk  busi- 
ness before  her?" 

"Oh!  no,  not  in  earnest,"  she  replied 
in  imdertone,  she  might  hear  something 
you  know — I  don't  want  any  body  here 
to  know  what  I  am  thinking  about  do- 
ing." The  man  gave  a  hopeful,  investi- 
gative, anticipative  look  at  the  carpet, 
but  the  widow  went  on.  "If  neither 
looks  nor  sighs  will  do  we  might  try 
what  virtue  there  is  in — in — "  but 
the  declarative  passed  into  the  dramatic 
as  she,  with  a  coy  look,  held  out  a  seem- 
ingly reluctant  hand,  which,  like  a 
magic  wand  gave  telepathic  cue  to  the 
other  actor,  who,  dropping  on  his  knees 
placed  his  disengaged  hand  on  his  heart, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  widow's  whispered 
"you'll  have  to  spNeak  loud,"  the  young 
man  was  in  the  midst  of  a  love  declara- 
tion whose  stentorous  accents  would 
have  thrilled  the  third  gallery  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  when,  with  out 
knock  or  notice,  the  lawyer  plunged  into 
the  room  and  demanded  an  explanation! 

If  the  youpg  man  was  fatuous  in  fall- 
ing into  traps,  he  certainly  had  an  equally 
agile  way  of  escaping,  for  with  some 
smiles  and  bows  and  assurances  of  re- 
turning soon  he  had  vanished  leaving  the 
field  to  the  thoroughly  in  earnest  lawyer, 
who,  from  excitement  and  anxiety, 
was  in  like  tones  shouting  out  his  serious 
intents  and  explaining  that  he  had  only 
been  waiting  till  the  widow  had  recovered 
from  her  rather  recent  bereavement, 
before    declaring    himself. 

"A  bird  in  hand"  thought  the  widow 
was  at  least  worthy  of  a  chicken  in  the 
pot,  so  she  invited  him  to  stay  for  dinner, 
and  the  three  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
meal,  during  which  the  widow  learned 
from  the  lawyer  what  the  young  man  had 
asked  at  the  grocery  store,  and  she  sud- 
denly remembered  a  little  printed  cir- 
cular she  had  gotten  through  the  mail 
a  few  days  before.  Seeing  then'^that  the 
"bush"  held  no  real  possibilities  she  be- 
gan to  take  steps  to  hold  fast  to  that 
which  was  real,  lest  he  too  take  wings 
and  fly  away. 

Up  the  hill  to  the  rose  covered  cottage 


of  Miss  Lizzie  Woodside  strode  the  still 
undaunted  young  man,  suit  case  in  hand. 
She  too  had  seen  his  coming  in  the  early 
morning  and  had  been  waiting  in  flutter- 
ing excitement,  and  a  pink  sprigged 
muslin,  on  the  front  piazza.  Several 
times  she  had  gone  in  to  consult  her 
mirror  as  to  the  proper  arrangement  of 
her  pendent  curls  and  the  satisfied  smile 
had  not  yet  died  from  her  lips,  as  she 
stepping  out  the  door  from  one  of  these 
consultations,  confronted  the  undeniably 
handsome,  smiling  young  man.  Many 
years  of  maiden  meditation  had  not  left 
Miss  Lizzie  unprepared  for  sudden  emer- 
gency, so  laying  one  of  her  white  hands 
over  her  heart,  she  bent  her  head  a  little 
to  one  side  and  in  rapt  tones  began: 

"  OA!  thou  hero  of  my  day  dreams 
In  thine  eyes  I  see  the  love  beams 
And  my  heart  it  beats  with  rapture  at 
the  echo  of  thy  stepsJ^ 

But  it  was  beating  wildly  now  with  con- 
sternation and  alarm,  for  the  echo  of  his 
steps  was  of  retreating  steps — rapid, 
furiously  retreating  steps;  over  the 
gravel  path,  out  the  banging  gate, 
down  the  hill  along  the  street,  round  the 
corner — then  a  collision,  an  exclamatory 
imprecation,  a  sudden  recognition,  two 
suit  cases  dropped  with  a  single  thud, 
and  the  young  man  who  had  dashed  round 
the  comer  exclaimed:"  Good  Lord  Jimmy, 
what  kind  of  a  bug  house  borough  is 
this  anyway?  I  came  here  to  sell  car- 
pets on  the  installment  plan  and  every 
blessed  woman" — but  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  Jimmy 
"What?"  he  continued  with  a  gasp, 
"have  you  had  it  too?  Is  it  a  new  kind 
of  boycott  on  agents?" 

"Nixey,"  said  Jimmy,  "its  a  matri- 
monial bargain-counter  rush.  Trot  out 
your  side  line  of  face  creams  and  you'll 
have   to   wire   for   more   order   books!" 

"Not  for  mine,"  said  the  carpet  man. 
"I'm  going  to  make  that  12:40  train  for 
Los  Angeles  and  get  a  square  meal  on 
the  diner,  there's  waitresses  at  that 
bloomin'  hotel  down  there — well  if  you 
want  to  risk  it  that's  your  affair — so 
long  Jimmy,  I  hear  the  train!" 
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Poet  and   Maid. 

An  Ode  to  Nature's  Moods  that  Turned  Out  a  Love  Lyric. 

By  Elmer  D.  Ewers 


The  Poet  was  quite  sure  he  would 
have  been  very  happy  in  his  aerie  re- 
treat had  it  not  been  for  the  Girl.  The 
Poet  was  young — only  a  very  young  and 
inexperienced  poet  could  have  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  the  idea  of  re- 
linquishing a  book-keeper's  desk  and 
fifteen  real  dollars  per  week  and  seek- 
ing the  rather  intangible  benefits  of  a 
summer's  outing  in  the  foothills. 

The  Poet  had  anticipated  numerous 
contingencies  which  might  mar  his 
plans,  but  he  had  not  considered  the 
possibility  of  being  routed  by  a  girl. 
His  camp  was  in  a  secluded  spot,  shaded 
by  great  trees,  near  a  spring  which  trick- 
led musically  down  a  boulder-strewn 
arroyo.  The  nearest  neighbor  was  two 
miles  away.  For  weeks  his  only  visi- 
tor was  a  boy  who  brought  his  mail  and 
provisions.  Even  a  poet  could  not  have 
improved  on  the  scenario. 

In  the  early  days  of  summer  the  skies, 
gray-tinted  with  high  fog,  seemed  to 
exclude  the  outer  world,  leaving  only 
the  broad  green  strip  of  the  valley  visible. 
Close-drawn,  like  a  gray  mantle  over 
a  vivid  painting,  the  somber  background 
seemed  to  accentuate  the  riot  of  living 
color.  Live  oak  and  eucalyptus,  pepper 
and  oleander,  peach  and  orange,  each 
etched  in  its  distinctive  shade  of  green, 
blended  in  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
Poet  feasted  his  soul;  he  was  glad  in 
his  heart  he  had  come. 

One  day  the  Poet  made  the  disconcert- 
ing discovery  that  his  nearest  neighbor 
varied  his  occupation  as  orange  grower 
by  taking  summer  boarders.  On  fur- 
ther questioning  his  youthful  informant, 
he  was  relieved  to  learn  that  the  single 
guest  was  a  "peach  from  the  city." 
The  Poet  reckoned  the  two  miles  of  in- 
tervening knolls  and  washes  and  felt 
safe  in  his  seclusion.  But  even  poets 
sometimes  err  in  their  divinations,  and 
rocky  knolls  and  sandy  washes  are  not 
always  invincible  against  youthful  ex- 
uberance goaded  to  desperation  by  lone- 
liness. 


One  morning  the  Poet  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  hills — and  sat  down  suddenly 
on  his  camp  stool.  The  Girl  stood  in 
the  foreground.  He  was  on  his  feet  in 
a  moment,  deferentially  lifting  his  cap, 
but  his  cordiality  was  tempered  by  a 
mental  protest.  And  then  the  Girl 
blushed  and  started  backward  with  a 
little  confused  exclamation.  She  was 
a  very  pretty  girl;  in  fact,  the  Poet  con- 
ceded in  spite  of  his  annoyance  that  her 
general  appearance  conformed  with  his 
ideal  type.  And  he  rather  approved 
her  modesty  and  the  evident  sincerity 
of  her  confusion.  Yes,  that  was  rather 
charming  in  this  day  of  blase  young 
women  schooled  to  confidence  in  every 
situation.  Indeed,  the  Poet  stared 
rather  longer  than  necessary  before 
stumbling  forward  with  the  camp  stool. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  blush  himself 
in  true  cameraderie. 

However,  the  Poet  was  not  interested 
in  girls.  His  object  was  serious.  These 
flitting  weeks  must  decide  for  him 
whether  he  was  justified  in  further  pur- 
suit of  the  Muse  or  should  be  contented 
with  his  more  sordid  business  prospects. 
He  had  decided  on  that.  So  his  enter- 
tainment was  quite  formal.  In  fact, 
he  seemed  restrained  and  distant,  which 
served  to  hasten  the  Girl's  departure, 
as  well  as  materially  pique  her  interest. 
She  did  not  know  he  was  a  Poet  intent 
on  solving  the  riddle  of  his  future.  The 
picture  she  carried  away  was  of  a  lithe 
young  figure  with  a  finely  chiseled  face 
set  with  serious  blue  eyes  and  topped 
by  a  tangled  mat  of  black  hair.  From 
her  viewpoint,  it  was  rather  a  s3Tnmet- 
rical  picture;  on  the  whole  her  im- 
pression was  a  favorable  one. 

And  he  was  so  distant!  He  had  not 
asked  to  call — nor  even  mentioned  her 
coming  again.  The  Girl  knitted  her 
brows  in  perplexity.  She  carefully 
lived  over  the  few  moments  of  her  visit. 
She  decided  he  had  proved  quite  inter- 
esting. Perhaps  he  was  a  bit  upset  by 
her    sudden    appearance.    Certainly    he 
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must  be  lonely.  Probably  he  would 
call  soon — if  he  did  not,  she  wondered 
what  he  would  think  of  her  should  she 
happen  that  way  again.  No,  that  was 
out  of  the  question. 

The  Poet  did  not  call.  He  was  work- 
ing harder  than  ever  over  his  thumb- 
marked  manuscripts.  His  ode  to 
"Nature's  Changing  Moods"  was  taking 
definite  shape,  Of  late  his  old  spontane- 
ity seemed  to  have  evaded  him,  but 
he  had  often  read  that  the  best  work 
of  great  writers  was  done  under  pressure. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  disturbing 
element  was  the  Girl.  She  had  broken 
the  subtle  spell.  He  reasoned  it  would 
have  been  the  same  had  the  intruder 
been  a  man — anyone  who  threatened 
to  become  a  habitue  of  his  retreat. 
And  then  he  wondered  if  she  would  come 
again  and  if  she  would  think  him  queer 
that  he  did  not  call.  Probably  he  had 
not  been  as  cordial  as  the  circumstances 
demanded.  He  hoped  she  would  not 
think  him  a  cad. 

Gradually  as  the  sun's  arc  swept  north- 
ward, the  browns  and  grays  of  summer 
crept  across  the  landscape.  The  flutter- 
ing of  new-fledged  linnets  among  the 
trees  and  the  call  of  brooding  quail 
added  their  testimony  to  the  arrival  of 
summertide.  From  the  parched  road- 
ways a  shimmering  haze  of  dust  drifted 
across  the  fields,  coating  the  curling 
leaves  with  a  film  of  gray.  Along  the 
farther  vistas  heat  waves  danced  and 
field  animals  sought  the  grateful  oak 
shade. 

Through  the  long  weeks  the  Poet 
worked  faithfully.  As  every  thinker 
must,  he  found  himself  developing  an 
individual  philosophy.  He  was  learn- 
ing the  old  lesson  that  one's  definition 
of  life  is  determined  by  his  point  of  view. 
At  times  his  complacent  aestheticism 
was  marred  by  a  vague  uneasiness,  a 
scarcely  define!  yearning  he  had  not 
known  before.  Sensitive  to  moods  and 
reactions,  the  Poet  pondered  over  this 
phenomenon.  As  to  some  subtle  chemi- 
cal change,  he  felt  his  being  respond. 

One  day  the  Poet  understood.  The 
freedom  he  had  cherished  had  turned 
to  loneliness;  his  altar  fire  had  burned  to 
ashes.  A  strange  joy  was  in  his  heart; 
he  was  struggling  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  new  call. 


So  the  Poet  plodded  away  across  the 
two  miles  of  intervening  knolls  and 
washes.  She  did  not  seem  surprised 
at  his  coming.  In  fact,  from  her  manner, 
the  Poet  divined  that  his  visit  had  been 
expected,  that  it  was  an  event  of  pleas- 
urable anticipation,  and  that  her  manner 
showed  a  little  grateful  warmth  of 
appreciation.  She  did  not  mention  his 
tardiness,  but  her  hand  trembled  in  his 
and  her  eyes  fell  when  they  greeted. 
Manlike,  the  Poet  gloated  over  this 
tribute.  Somehow  it  sent  a  great  joy 
singing  in  his  heart.  What  he  said 
during  the  two  hours  he  neither  cared 
nor  remembered,  for  he  went  back  across 
the  foothills  with  a  mind  filled  with  con- 
fusion. 

Like  many  another  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  Poet  resolved  to 
think  the  matter  over  cooly.  He  did 
not  mince  matters.  He  knew  in  his 
heart  that  he  was  in  love,  that  he  had 
succumbed  almost  literally  at  first  sight; 
or,  at  least,  if  he  were  not  already  in 
love,  that  he  fully  intended  to  be,  that 
no  power  could  stop  him.  Some  subtle 
virus  had  fired  his  veins.  The  brook 
seemed  to  babble  the  music  of  her  voice 
and  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows 
among  the  trees  to  frame  her  face. 

For  two  interminable  days  the  Poet 
avoided  the  ranch  house.  He  was  not 
confused  by  doubts.  Neither  egotism 
nor  desire  could  account  for  his  confi- 
dence. He  knew  that,  willingly  or  not, 
her  eyes  had  betrayed  their  secret. 

And  then  came  the  letter.  It  was 
from   his   old  "boss." 

"Dear  Joe — I  have  been  wondering 
if  you  haven't  had  about  enough  of 
this  poet  business.  I  am  going  to  let 
Robbins  go  next  week  and  your  old 
place  will  be  open.  Shall  I  hold  it  for 
you? 

"I  don't  want  to  influence  you  against 
your  best  interests.  We  old  fellows  are 
pretty  much  cynics  about  these  'artistic 
futures'  for  youngsters.  We  are  all 
inclined  to  the  theory  that  no  man 
ever  lived  to  see  the  'some  day  when 
dreams  come  true.'  If  my  partners 
had  their  way  they  wouldn't  let  you 
come  back  because  they  have  been 
finding  couplets  on  the  margins  of  your 
ledgers.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
differently.     Anyway,   I   am   willing  to 
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try  my  theory.  I  don't  know  how 
good  a  poet  you  are,  but  if  you  will 
come  back  here  and  stick  to  business 
you  have  a  future.  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  be  any  poorer  poet  for  being 
a  good  business  man.  If  I  don't  miss 
my  guess  the  poetry  of  this  generation 
isn't  songs  of  birds  and  trees  and  babbling 
brooks — it's  the  whirr  of  wheels  and  the 
flash  and  roar  and  rush  of  life.  Just 
the  same,  I  confess  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  respect  for  a  man  who  has  the  nerve 
to  be  a  dreamer  nowadays. 

"  We  run  a  mighty  prosperous  business 
here,  but  I've  a  hunch  that  twenty  years 
from  now  the  biggest  man  in  this  insti- 
tution is  going  to  be  some  dreamer, 
some  chap  with  a  vision,  with  an  imag- 
ination that  sees  things  big  years  before 
the  big  things  start  to  grow.  Maybe  he 
will  be  a  man  who  writes  verses  for  the 
magazines,  and  has  nice  little  lavender 
books  on  sale  every  Christmas  time. 
I  don't  know  as  to  that.  But  whoever 
he  is,  it's  time  he  was  starting  to  work 
for  it.  My  advice  to  him  would  be  to 
pick  out  the  girl  and  the  furniture  and 
one  of  those  fifty-dollar-down  bungalows 
and  settle  down  to  work.  I  can't  promise 
you  anything,  as  it  all  depends  on  you, 
but  I  can  advise  you  to  thmk  this  over." 

The  Poet  plodded  away  across  the 
two  miles  to  the  bungalow  among  the 
orange  trees.  The  Girl  was  seated  on 
the  porch  where  he  had  last  seen  her 
— where  she  had  been  waiting  the  greater 
part    of    two    days.     He    handed    the 


missive  across  to  her  and  studied  her 
face  eagerly  while  she  read.  When 
she  handed  the  letter  back  the  light 
had  faded  from  her  face.  A  little  note 
of  misery  seemed  to  have  crept  into  her 
tone. 

"  And  you  will  tell  him? — "  she  queried. 

Manlike,  the  Poet  prolonged  the  situ- 
ation to  excruciating   length. 

"I  will  tell  him,"  he  answered  deliber- 
ately, "that  I — "  he  paused  and  studied 
the  flushed  face  before  him.  And  then, 
manlike,  the  Poet  became  badly  confused. 
He  sprang  forward  impetuously. 

"Shall  I  tell  him  that  we  are  coming 
back?"   he  blurted   awkwardly. 

One  day  came  the  first  fall  rain.  The 
seared  leaves  seemed  to  rustle  a  wel- 
coming chant,  and  in  a  moment  had 
exchanged  their  lethargic  droop  for 
the  crisp  freshness  of  springtime.  In  a 
few  days  the  somber  hills  began  a  slow 
transformation,  the  dull  brown  of  summer 
giving  place  to  the  living  green  of  the 
new  season.  Up  the  slopes  and  across 
the  valley  life  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
Autumn  had  touched  the  landscape 
— not  with  the  blight  of  the  "sear  and 
yellow  leaf"  but  with  the  transformation 
of  the  new  season.  The  real  springtime 
of  the  year,  when  all  things  waken  to 
the  call  of  new  life,  was  at  hand.  But 
this  latest  of  Nature's  changing  moods 
was  unappreciated.  The  camp  in  the 
foothills  was  deserted. 

The  Poet  was  studying  bungalows. 
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Dreams  of  Youth. 

By  Robert   L.   Dunlap 


Oh  dreams  of  youthl      The  stars  go  down 

Beyond  the  western  sea 
And  from  his  home  within  the  wood 

The  ring  dove  calls  to  me. 

On  flaming  wings  the  vanished  years 

Like  throbbing  pulses  flow 
And  tell  their  tales  of  smiles  and  tearsy 

The  hopes  of  long  ago. 

The  moonlight  faUs  on  scenes  of  love, 
Soft  night-winds  whisper  song, 

Angelic  choirs  from  above 
Chant  forth  lifers  story  long. 

Strange  dreams  fed  by  celestial  fire 

Forth  from  vast  solitudesl 
Dim  visions  of  the  heart's  desire 

As  changeful  as  life's  moods. 

Unnumbered  thousands  so  have  dreamed 

And  will,  in  years  to  come. 
As  on  old  Rome  the  sunlight  beamed, 

The  while  her  poets  sung. 

The  brave  and  haughty  m>en  of  old 
Whose  names  illume  the  way 

Passed  from  the  stooge,  their  story  told 
Liike  dreams  of  yesterday. 

Dear  dreams  fail  not  when  angel  hands 

From  starry  fields  on  high 
Shall  bear  the  soul  to  other  lands 

Far  gleaming  in  the  sky. 
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In  the  Silent  People's  Land 


Effie  McDowell  Daviea 


"Beth!  can  this  be  true,  or  is  it  another 
Arizona  mirage  that  I  am  looking  through 
back  to  the  long  ago?" 

The  girl  glanced  up  hurriedly  at  the 
owner  of  the  voice,  while  the  paper  she 
was  reading  fluttered  to  the  floor.  "It 
is  truly,  I,  and  how  very  natural  your 
voice  sounds,"  she  exclaimed,  extending 
her  hand  in  glad  welcome,  and  clearing 
away  the  magazines  in  her  section  of  the 
Pullman  to  make  room  for  him. 

"My  voice  perhaps  is  the  same,"  he 
aughed,  "yet  you  never  would  have 
recognized  me  had  I  not  spoken.  Come, 
'fess  up,  have  I  not  changed  woefully?" 

"  You  have  not  given  me  time  to  study 
you,  nor  to  look  back  to  the  time  when 
we   knew  each   other,"   she  smiled. 

Bruce  turned  around  in  his  seat  and 
faced  his  companion,  and  looked  long 
and  searchingly  at  her.  It  was  hard 
to  meet  his  eyes  and  stand  the  scrutiny. 

"You  are  the  same,  Beth,"  came  in 
low  earnest  tones.  "How  long  has  it 
it  been?  No  don't  let  us  speak  of  years, 
nor  of  the  past  just  now.  Are  you  not 
lost  away  out  here  miles  from  San  Ber- 
nardino?" 

"  I  have  been  visiting  cousins  in  Seattle, 
then  friends  in  Los  Angeles,  and  am  now 
homeward    bound,"    she    explained. 

He  nodded,  "  '  Home'  that's  a  good 
word  isn't  it?  My  home  is  where  my 
hat  is,  and  I  can  generally  find  it  around 
some  place  among  the  hundred  or  so 
places  in  Arizona;  I  am  bound  for  Flag- 
staff now." 

"This  is  all  new  country  to  me," 
she  said,  "for  I  have  never  been  through 
Arizona  before."  In  silence  they  watch- 
ed a  giant  cactus  with  huge  out-spread 
arms,  lessen  in  the  purple-gray  distance. 

"Arizona  does  not  impress  the  major- 
ity, pleasingly,  I  believe,  and  especially 
their  introduction  to  it,  but  I  love  this 
country.  Something  about  it  appeals 
to  me  wonderfully.  Perhaps  I  have 
lived  out  among  the  sage-brush  and  sand 
so  long  that  I  have  become  unable  to 
appreciate    anything    else,"    he    smiled. 


then  suddenly  became  quiet,  his  eyes 
upon  her  face,  and  the  girl  found  it 
difficult  to  manage  any  sort  of  conver- 
sation between  them. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  have  a  notioD 
to  do?"  he  finally  voiced,  "kidnap  you, 
when  we  reach  Flagstaff  and  take  you 
out  to  see  the  CUff  Dwellings.  You 
would  enjoy  it,  for  they  are  truly  inter- 
esting. Are  you  riding  on  any  schedule 
time?" 

"No." 

"  Well  then  let  us  be  lost  to  the  world 
for  a  day,  I'll  dare  you,"  he  teased  as 
he   noted    her   hesitancy. 

"You  know  I  should  love  to,"  retorted 
the  girl,  "for  that  is  something  that  I 
have  always  wanted  to  do,  visit  the  Cliff 
dwellings,"  she  hastily  added. 

"Then  why  not?  I'll  double  dare 
you,"  he  urged,  then  in  a  more  com- 
manding voice  continued.  "Come  on 
Billie,  where  is  your  ticket,  let  us  get 
it  fixed  up."  And  before  there  was 
time  to  remonstrate  Bruce  had  hailed 
the  brass  buttoned  individual,  with, 
"Here  Conductor,  this  ticket  needs  a 
stop  over  for  Flagstaff  please." 

At  mention  of  the  old  familar  pet  name, 
"Billie's"  mind  flew  back  to  the  evening 
three  years  ago,  when  they  had  parted, 
"never  to  love  but  one  another"  but 
that  was  three  years  gone  by. 

At  Flagstaff  they  wended  their  way 
along  the  station  platform  gaily  adorned 
Indian  maidens,  who  were  squatted  in 
groups  of  three  and  four,  each  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  small  supply  of  pottery,  bas- 
kets, some  bead-work,  and  a  pile  of 
small  clay  birds  and  animals,  all  of  which 
were  huddled  around  their  moccasined 
feet.  The  majority  of  the  lesser  articles 
seemed  to  be  of  one  commercial  value, 
"Ten  cents,"  uttered  by  them  in  their 
short  voweled  gutteral  English. 

Beth  made  several  purchases  while 
Bruce  was  ordering  by  'phone  a  way  to 
transport  them  to  the  Cliffs.  "I  have 
one  bit  of  business  to  attend  to  first, 
will  you   walk  with   me  to   the   court- 
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house?  It  will  take  but  a  second/' 
His  companion  gladly  acquiesced,  for 
the  early  morning  air,  laden  with  sweet 
scent  of  pine  saw-dust  was  refreshing 
after  being  on  the  close  Pullman.  On 
their  return,  a  neat  little  buck-board 
was  awaiting  them  and  the  sturdy  bays 
were  pawing  the  ground  in  their  anxiety 
to  be  started.  The  road  wound  pictur- 
esquely among  tall  pines  and  scrubby 
cedars.  Upon  one  of  these  curves  Bruce 
brought  the  horses  to  a  stop,  to  enable 
Beth  to  have  a  more  perfect  view  of 
the  twin  peaks  of  the  San  Francisco 
mountains,  the  coloring  of  which  was 
beautiful  in  the  light  clear  Arizona  at- 
mosphere. 

The  intoxication  of  it  all  had  entered 
the  girl's  veins  as  she  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
I  am  so  glad  that  you  made  me  stop  over. 
It  is  perfectly  glorious,  and  I  would  not 
have  missed  it  for  worlds!" 

''It's  not  good  to  know  you  are  not 
sorry,  Billie,  that  you  stole  away  for 
awhile — lost  to  the  world — with  mc," 
he  replied,  his  eyes  growing  dark  as 
they  rested  upon  a  pin  at  her  throat, 
one  he  had  spent  much  care  in  selecting, 
long  ago.  It  was  a  simple  little  heart 
in  blue  forget-me-nots.  Then  silently 
they  watched  her  lips,  while  an  expression 
of  pleasure,  yet  too  sad  for  a  smile, 
shown  upon  his  face.  "I  am  glad  too, 
and  would  not  have  missed  it  for  worlds", 
he   murmured. 

Oflf  the  main  road  they  had  turned, 
and  were  skirting  a  small  rocky  hill. 
Nearing  a  magnificent  old  cedar,  with 
low  out-spread  branches,  the  buck- 
board  came  to  a  halt;  "Here  we  are 
Billie,  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  drive," 
and  the  man  tossed  the  lines  over  the 
ponies'  backs,  in  a  reckless  fashion. 
xHis  companion  sprang  to  the  ground 
while  he  was  busy  with  the  halters, 
and  gazed  with  pleasure  about  her. 
She  broke  a  cluster  of  pale  pink  blossoms 
from  a  thorny  mountain  bush  near  by, 
when  from  its  shelter  sprang  a  frightened 
jack  rabbit.  Quick  as  a  flash  Bruce  had 
his  revolver  leveled  upon  it,  all  the 
hunter's  instincts  alert  in  him,  but  Beth, 
with  a  hand  on  his  arm  pleaded,  "O, 
please  don't,  I  do  not  want  to  think  of 
anything    being    hurt    this   day." 

"You  are  right,"  he  agreed,  "there 
must  not  be  a  thing  to  mar  this,  our 


day  alone!"  and  something  in  the  man's 
eyes  heightened  the  color  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Let  me  see  it.  I  did  not  know  you  had 
one  of  those  murderous  things  with  you," 
she  hastened  to  say.  "I  always  carry 
one,"  was  the  reply.  "One  needs  such 
things  sometimes." 

Together  they  walked  over  the  rocky 
slope,  armed  with  a  small  lunch  basket^ 
the  dust  robe,  and  a  pair  of  field  glasses, 
Nearing  the  edge  of  the  deep  chasm, 
he  held  her  arm  in  a  detaining  grasp,, 
"wait,  listen!"  and  from  his  magnificent 
lungs  came  part  of  the  Swiss  yodler 
song,  clear  and  melodious;  then  in 
silence  they  awaited  the  echo,  which 
came  distinctly  again  and  again,  and 
still  again,  vibrating  from  the  rock- 
rimmed  walls  of  the  canyon  below. 

Blue-jays  fell  silently,  in  the  soft 
September  air,  from  one  cliff  to  another, 
as  though  they  were  bits  of  torn  sky, 
fluttering  down,  and  added  a  dash  of 
bold  coloring  to  the  dull  sea-grayness 
of  the  canyon,  and  also  to  the  miles  on 
miles  of  similar  gray,  far  across  to  the 
sloping  mesa  beyond. 

To  the  girl,  who  had  recently  spent 
several  months  in  California,  where  she 
had  with  much  interest  watched  each 
week  change  its  coloring  from  one  rich 
tone  to  another,  as  the  different  wild 
flowers  blossomed,  the  scene  before  them 
was  unusually  striking.  Huddled  down 
in  uneven  little  nooks  could  be  seen  the 
tiny  doorways  of  the  cliff  dwellers; 
some  quite  distinct,  others  almost  ob- 
literated. Here  one  with  a  clearly  de- 
fined trail  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon;  there  one  completely  crumbled, 
another  in  almost  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, while  its  neighboring  one  was 
wholly  gone,  perhaps.  What  a  feeling 
of  interest  it  awakened  in  the  girl's 
heart,  to  gaze  down  upon  those  long 
silent  prehistoric  homes! 
.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  her  loosened 
veil  free,  carrying  it  down  the  canyon 
where  it  rose  and  fell  in  graceful  whirls 
till  a  gnarled  stunted  pine  caught  it 
playfully  in  its  brown  fingers  and  held 
it  captive.  "Don't  go  after  it  Will, 
its  of  no  consequence,"  she  declared 
as  he  unbuckled  a  heavy  cartridge  belt 
and  slipped  it  with  his  45  Colt  into  her 
lap.  "So  if  I  stumble  I  won't  shoot 
myself,"    he   explained,    and    with   the 
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assurance  that  it  would  take  but  a  few 
minutes  to  recover  the  veil,  he  proceeded 
down  the  rocky  side. 

Beth  took  the  fire  arm  gingerly  in 
her  two  plump  hands.  "They  are  dread- 
fully dangerous  things,  and  I  know  I 
could  never  learn  to  shoot  one  of  them," 
she  shuddered  as  she  placed  it  carefully 
in  the  grass,  marvelling  the  while  at 
her  companion's  apparently  careless  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  it. 

"Como-le-va,  how-do  Mees?"  came 
unexpectedly  from  behind  a  huge  boulder, 
frightening  Beth  to  her  feet,  and  she 
found  henself  looking  straight  into  a 
smooth,  brown  not  unpleasant  face. 
**Me  no  huii;  leetle  Mees,''  reassured  the 
voice,  as  a  broad  smile  disclosed  a  row 
of  glistening  teeth,  "Me  no  hurt  Senor- 
ita,  but  where  ees  Senor?*'  questioned 
the  Mexican.  "O  you  want  to  see  Mr. 
Bruce?"  asked  the  girl,  trying  hard  to 
conceal  her  agitation  "Si,  si,  me  got 
beesness  con  Senor  Bruce,  where  iss 
he?"  he  demanded. 

"He  is  in  the  canyon,  he  will  return 
directly." 

"Uh,"  grunted  the  Mexican,  "me  wait 
here  for  Senor,  sabe?"  Beth  sidled  to 
where  she  had  placed  the  revolver  and 
glimpsing  it  at  her  feet,  covered  it  with 
the  hem  of  her  skirt,  as  she  looked  at 
the  man,  whose  restless  eyes  kept  a 
constant  watch  on  the  trail  she  had  in- 
dicated Bruce  would  come  on,  and  at 
the  same  time  seemed  to  see,  without 
looking,  every  slight  movement  on  her 
part.  The  girl's  heart  beats  sounded 
to  her  like  terrific  cannonading  as  she 
kept  repeating  under  her  breath,  "Come 
Will,  quick,  or  I  shall  scream." 

A  dry  twig  fell  on  the  flat  rock  between 
them,  like  a  flash  the  Mexican's  grimy 
hand  flew  to  his  revolver  as  he  wheeled, 
facing  the  frightened  girl.  Leaning  for- 
ward his  small  snake-like  eyes  fastened 
themselves  upon  her.  "You  lie,  Senor 
Bruce  no  in  de  canyon,  tell  me  donde 
esta,  where  iss  he,  or  I  keel  you,  sabe?" 
came  in  a  low  trembling  threat.  Beth 
scarcelv   breathed    and    the   time   of   a 


second  seemed  an  eternity  before  Bruce's 
felt  hat  appeared  over  the  rocky  ledge. 
Simultaneously  a  shot  sounded  from  the 
Mexican's  gun.  A  marvelous  strength 
came  over  the  girl  as  she  seized  the  con- 
cealed revolver  at  her  feet  and  with 
steady  hands  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
a  clear  young  voice  rang  out  "Hands 
up!"  The  Mexican  faced  her  a  second 
time  but  under  different  circumstances, 
as  both  hands  were  lifted  toward  the 
sky. 

The  happenings  of  the  next  few  mo- 
ments were  a  mystery  to  Beth.  She 
knew  in  a  vague  way  that  men  came, 
men  and  horses,  and  that  guns  and 
revolvers  were  much  in  evidence.  Then 
trees  and  rocks  began  to  swim  more 
and  more  around  her  and  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  it  was  to  look  into  two 
dark  blue  ones  she  had  dreamed  of  so 
many  times  since  the  night  three  years 
gone  by  when  they  had  smiled  their 
good  bye  to  her. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  done, 
little  girl?  You  have  captured  the  very 
worst  outlaw  in  all  Arizona,"  annoxinced 
her  companion.  "If  the  SherifiF  and  his 
posse  had  not  come  just  when  you  had 
him  *  reaching  for  the  sky*  you  would 
probably  have  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
arming him.  They  haye  been  hot  on 
his  trail  for  weeks,"  he  explained,  "and 
he  has  had  some  wonderful  escapes,  but 
the  little  'new  deputy  sheriflf'  landed 
him  all  right,  and  Coconino  County  should 
be  proud  of  her,"  he  exclaimed. 

Beth's  eyes  wandered  to  Bruce's 
right  arm  where  blood  was  showing 
through  his  shirt  sleeve.  "It's  only  a 
scratch,"  he  assured  her,  "and  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  enough  I  am  going  to 
give  the  'deputy  sheriflf'  the  biggest 
hug  she  ever  received,  and  urge  upon 
her  a  position  for  life  with  an  Arizona 
ranchman." 

Something  in  Beth's  eyes  evidently 
satisfied  the  hunger  in  his,  and  made  him 
forget  his  disabled  arm — at  any  rate  he 
seemed  to  have  perfect  control  over  his 
left. 
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Short  Weights  and  Measures. 


By  J.  R.  Newberry 


The  city  council  has  for  the  last  year 
or  so  given  particular  attention  to  the 
short  weight  of  butter,  and  the  council 
has  done  much  to  correct  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  a  credit  to  Mr.  Green,  who 
has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  officers  that  the  consumers 
have  had  to  protect  them.  I  do  know 
that  he  has  done  splendid  work  along  the 
line  of  protecting  the  consuming  trade  in 
getting  a  fair  and  square  deal  as  to  weights 
and  especially  as  to  butter. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  1  made 
an  strenuous  effort  to  have  bread  stand- 
ardizetl  as  to  weight  and  price,  and  the 
council  did  pass  an  ordinance.  The 
support  was  not  given  to  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Department  that  it  should 
have  had,  and  therefore  the  ordinance 
was  repealed.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  very  peculiar  thing  when 
there  is  fully  ten  times  as  much  bread 
sold  as  there  is  butter,  in  pounds,  that 
there  is  still  such  wide  opportunity  to 
rob  the  people  as  in  the  weight  of  bread. 
There  are  thousands  of  loaves  of  5  cent 
bread  sold  every  day  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  that  do  not  contain  over  six 
or  seven  ounces,  and  the  10 
cent  loaves  run  from  18  to  23 
ounces.  Then  look  at  the  glaring  poster 
notices  in  the  stores  of  ''two  10  cent 
loaves  for  15  cents/'  These  two  loaves 
contain  less  than  12  cents  worth  of  bread. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  great 
and    important    proposition   of   weight 


in  bread,  which  the  public  is  being 
taken  advantage  of  every  day,  should 
not  be  protected  as  well  as  butter. 
Some  of  the  leading  bakers  would  like 
to  have  bread  standardized,  but  it  seems 
that  there  are  myriads  of  small  bakers 
who  wish  to  continue  along  their  pre- 
sent practices,  and  deceiving  the  public. 
It  seems  like  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel.  It  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  for  the  council  to  obtain 
the  facts  so  far  as  concerns  the  absolute 
material  that  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread. 
A  14  ounce  loaf  of  bread  can  be  made 
profitably,  and  afford  the  manufacturer 
a  reasonable  compensation,  and  the 
retailer  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
selling  the  same,  and  all  at  a  retail  price 
of  5  cents.  This  loaf  can  be  made  out 
of  the  highest  grade  of  flour  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  I  also  know 
that  a  loaf  of  28  ounces  can  be  baked  pro- 
fitably, and  sold  to  the  consuming  trade 
for  8  cents  if  you  eliminate  the  soliciting, 
the  delivery  and  the  credit  part  of  the 
business,  allowing  the  retailer  a  reason- 
able profit  and  the  manufacturer  a  reason- 
able profit  for  making.  That  is  to  say 
there  is  fully  30  per  cent  between  the 
manufacturer's  cost  to  the  retail  price; 
and  this  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
merchant.  If  he  will  make  an  equitable 
profit  on  the  balance  of  his  goods,  he  can 
readily  afford  to  sell  this  great  necessity 
of  life  at  the  price  we  have  suggested. 
It  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the 
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council  to  pass  some  ordinance  that 
will  protect  the  consumers  of  the  great 
volume  of  bread  that  is  now  being  placed 
upon  this  market.  It  is  true  that  the 
council  cannot  determine  the  quality, 
or  price;  but  the  public  will. 

Give  us  a  standardized  loaf  of  bread 
in  two  sizes  and  the  council  will  do  one 
of  the  great  acts  of  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  question  of  the 
shrinkage  of  bread  could  not  be  deter- 
mined according  to  some  of  the  council- 
men's  ideas;  it  can  be  if  the  councilmen 
have  succeeded  in  the  standardizing  of 
the  butter  proposition  where  the  shrink- 
age will  be  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  it  could  possibly  be  in  bread,  even 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  baked. 

A  14-ounce  loaf  will  not  shrink  to 
exceed  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  the 
28  ounce  loaf  will  not  shrink  to  exceed 
a  half  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
government's  standard  upon  butter  is 
16  per  cent  of  water.  Bread  is  sold 
every  day  fresh,  while  butter  is  car- 
ried from  three  to  ten  days  in  refrigera- 
tors. 


Give  us  an  ordinance  standardizing 
the  weight  of  these  two  loaves  of  bread, 
and  then  give  Mr.  Green  authority  to 
prosecute  the  men  who  deliberately 
sell  a  loaf  less  than  the  standard  weight, 
and  I  will  guarantee  you  in  less  than 
60  days  to  save  the  consumers  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  at  least  20  per  cent 
on  bread.  1  ask  the  councilmen  to 
consider  this;  whenthey  are  properly  deal- 
ing with  this  butter  proposition  not  to  for- 
get the  great  staff  of  life — bread — of  which 
there  is  fully  ten  times  the  weight  sold 
as  of  butter. 


Fruit  Soup: — Into  one  cup  of  warm 
water  put  one  rounding  tablespoonful 
of  sago  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  one- 
half  hour.  Then  add  two  or  three  whole 
cooked  prunes,  one-fourth  cup  of  stewed 
raisins,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  stewed 
cranberries,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice  and  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  Allow 
it  to  heat  until  the  fruit  is  hot,  and 
serve.  Vermicelli,  or  pearl  barley  may 
be  substituted  for  sago. 
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A  HOME  PRODUCT 

Exceptional  Quality 

Always  Satisfactory '}, 

The  greater  the  manufactured;; 
products  of  Los  Angeles,  the  greater  ;; 
the  city  will  grow.  ;; 

The  right  proportion  of  Eastern  ;; 
winter  hard-wheat  blended  with  ;; 
Western  white  wheat  produces  the  ;; 
finest  flour,  superior  in  texture  and  ;; 
quality  to  flour  manufactured  in  any  ;; 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

GLOBE  MILLS 

Los  Angeles,  California  ;; 
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Protected  Price  Plan  and  What  it  Means  to  the 
Consumer,  as  Well  as  the  Producer. 


By  J.  R.  Newberry 


The  Protected  Price  theory  has  been 
misinterpreted,  and  to  some  extent  mis- 
understood by  the  consuming  public. 
Probably  a  better  word  and  an  easier 
understood  phrase  would  be:  "The  Stan- 
dardizing of  the  Product."  In  order 
for  a  manufacturer  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  quality  or  any  standard  at  all, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  materials  and  then  the 
manufacturing  charges,  and  the  selling 
charges.  Therefore  the  Protected  Price 
simply  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
maintain  his  standard  ; 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  maintain  a  standard  price 
without  a  standard  quality.  The  Pro- 
tected Price  plan  seeks  the  standard- 
izing of  prices  in  order  that  the  high 
standard  of  quality  may  be  maintained. 
No  manufacturer  can  continuously  pro- 
duce a  high  grade  of  goods,  and  have 
them  sold  upon  the  market  for  less  than 
the  goods  are  worth.  No  mercantile  in- 
stitution can  flourish  without  a  reason- 
able profit. 

The  theory  that  a  man  can  take  a 
large  business,  and  make  up  on  one  class 
of  goods  what  he  loses  on  the  other, 
is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  failures 
in  mercantile  life.^  Look  at  the  history 
of  the  retail  grocery  business,  which  has 
probably  twice  as  many  men  engaged 
in  it  as  a  business  proposition  than 
all  of  the  balance  of  mercantile 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  to-day  350,000 
retail  grocers.  The  history  of  the  retail 
grocery  business  is  that  three  men 
out  of  100  make  money;  20  per  cent, 
make  a  meagre  living;  while  77  per  cent 
of  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  retail  gro- 
cery business  inside  of  twelve  years 
make  absolute  failures  in  business,  either 
n  selling  out  under  pressure  or  through 


bankruptcy,  or  getting  out  just  by  the 
skin  of  the  teeth,  and  settling  with  their 
creditors  at  25,  50  or  75  cents  on  a  dollar. 
Consequently,  all  the  money  they  have 
invested  in  the  business  is  an  absolute 
loss.  This  is  a  great  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  but  6  or  7  years  since  there 
has  been  any  concerted  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  protected  price,  or  the  standard- 
izing of  the  great  food  products  of  this 
country.  Some  headway  has  been  made 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  known 
high  standards  and  protected  prices  any 
manufacturer  can  give  the  high  grade 
of  goods  that  he  starts  in  to  do,  pro- 
vided he  maintains  his  standard  con- 
sumer's price.  These  consumer's  prices 
are  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  who 
in  making  them  allow  a  proper  profit 
to  the  retailer,  and  a  profit,  also,  to  the 
jobber. 

During  these  six  short  years  wonder- 
ful success  in  the  line  of  court  decisions 
has  come  to  the  manufacturers  who 
have  earnestly  and  honestly  given  the 
public  what  they*  agree  to,  and  at  a 
standard  price,  giving  buyers  a  standard 
article.  The  courts  have  invariably  sus- 
tained manufacturers  in  their  right  to 
establish  a  consumer's  price.  One  of 
the  manufacturers  which  has  accomplish- 
ed this  aim  of  giving  a  high  standard 
of  quality  with  a  standard  price  to  the 
consumer,  is  the  great  N.  K.  Fairbank 
Company  of  Chicago.  Next  in  line  has 
been  the  great  California  Fruit  Canner's 
Association.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Com- 
pany has  given  to  the  Coast  consumers 
one  of  the  best  shortenings  in  the  world ; 
and  that  is  Cottolene.  By  maintain- 
ing the  high  standard  of  quality  and 
the  standard  of  consumer's  price,  and 
that  price  protected,  the  company  in 
the  face  of  very  strong  competition  has 
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maintained   high   quality. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  the  Cudahj 
Packing  Company  with  Suetene.  This 
is  a  locally  manufactured  article — it 
is  first-class  for  the  price  that  is  asked, 
and  it  has  proved  a  wonderful  success 
for  the  manufacturer  because  the  Cudahy 
Company  has  maintained  the  original 
standard,  and  has  maintained  an  equit- 
able and  a  fair  price. 

Now  the  consumer  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  with  all  of  these  manu- 
facturers establishing  a  consumer's 
price,  the  manufacturer  provides  for 
20  per  cent  margin  for  the  retail  trade. 
This  enables  the  retailer  to  solicit  and 
deliver  and  charge  the  goods  upon  his 
books.  It  also  provides  for  the  jobber 
a    reasonable    compensation. 

You  will  ask  at  once:  '*How 
can  the  standardizing  of  goods,  with  a 
standard  price,  be  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer?" 

In  the  first  place  when  a  manufacturer 
standardizes  his  goods  and  makes  a 
protected,  or  standard  price,  he  does  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  class 
of  goods  he  puts  up  under  his  name. 
His  objective  point  is  the  consumer; 
not  the  wholesaler  or  retailer.  He  does 
provide  for  each  one  of  these  a  compen- 
sation for  handling  his  goods.  He  allows 
the  retailer  a  compensation  of  20  per 
cent,  and  the  wholesaler  10  per  cent. 
This  10  per  cent  to  the  wholesaler 
meets  his  traveling  men's  expenses, 
and  his  house's  expenses — extravagant 
as  he  might  be — and  the  20  per  cent  pro- 
vides the  retailer  with  his  entire  expenses. 
Now  the  question  comes:  *'How  are 
we  going  to  give  to  the  consumer  in 
standardized  and  standard  priced  goods 
an  absolute  consideration  for  his  money?'' 
I  have  accounted  for  a  margin  of  30 
per  cent  between  producer  and  consumer. 
The  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  gives  a 
consideration  of  5  per  cent  to  a  broker; 
another  consideration  of  5  to  8  per  cent 
for  publicity,  and  then  must  come  in 
the  freight  charges  from  the  manufact- 
urer to  the  jobbing  centers.  This  a- 
mounts  to  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  goods.  You  can  readily 
see  where  45  or  50  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
pense from  the  producer  to  the  consumer 
is  located  even  upon  staple  goods. 

We  have  three  opponents  to  standard- 


izing and  the  protected  prices  of  goods. 
The  first  is  the  broker.  When  a  manu- 
facturer has  thoroughly  standardized 
his  goods,  and  the  people  know  the  stand- 
ard and  appreciate  it,  the  goods  do  not 
require  any  introductory  work  from  the 
broker,  or  his  persuasiveness  to  sell  to 
the  jobber.  The  second  opponent  is 
the  jobber  himself,  who  prefers  to  sell 
his  private  brand  so  that  he  can  have 
a  monopoly,  and  charge  whatever  he 
sees  fit  for  his  particular  line  of  goods. 
He  is  not  the  manufacturer  of  his  brands; 
therefore  he  buys  and  puts  under  his 
brand  the  class  of  goods  that  he  can 
make  the  most  money  upon.  Con- 
sequently he  is  not  in  favor  of  standardized 
goods,  or  standardized  prices.  The 
third  opponent  is  the  retailer  who 
wishes  to  take  standard  goods  which 
have  known  quality,  and  sell  them  at 
cost,  or  less  than  cost,  in  order 
to  make  the  great  consuming 
public  believe  that  he  owns  the  goods 
for  less  than  his  competitors,  or  that 
he  can  afford  to  sell  them  for  less.  There- 
fore the  "cut  rate"  man  is  absolutely 
against  standardized  goods. 

The  objective  point  of  the  manufac- 
turer is  the  consumer.  That  being  the 
fact,  in  standardizing  goods  and  making 
a  standard  price,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  believe  that  all  honorable  and  upright 
manufacturers  who  expect  to  continue 
in  business  will  place  upon  their 
articles  the  full  and  honest  value  of 
their  goods?  It  is  only  through  the  con- 
sumer's continually  calling  for  their 
goods  and  appreciating  the  value  that 
they  put  in  them,  that  makes  their 
manufacturing  a  success. 

It  is  worth  more  to  have  a  well  satis- 
fied patron  than  columns  in  the  news- 
paper. Manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
realize  this  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  consumer  that  he  should  demand 
from  his  dealer  absolutely  standard- 
ized goods  with  a  standard  price,  and 
that  price  made  by  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  no  interest  in  California  that 
has  profited  so  much  by  standardizing 
as  the  olive  oil  interest.  Without  a 
question  all  of  the  leading  brands  of 
Olive  Oil  put  up  in  California  that  are 
high  grade,  are  absolutely  protected 
goods. 
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The  same  is  true  of  canned  goods. 
The  great  California  Fruit  Canners, 
Association,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  canned  goods  in  the  world,  in 
standardizing  their  Del  Monte  Brand 
of  goods,  has  placed  before  the  people 
the  best  goods  that  ever  have  been  put 
into  a  can.  On  the  average,  everything 
that  the  Canners'  Association  has  put 
up  under  the  Del  Monte  Brand,  and 
protected,  is  at  a  price  that  ensures 
a  first-class  article.  The  people  have 
appreciated  this  and  in  the  past  two 
years  this  brand  has  become  more  favor- 
ably known  than  all  other  brands  put 
upon  the  market.  This  has  disturbed 
the  jobbing  trade  because  their  private 
brands  upon  which  they  have  placed 
their  labels,  and  about  whose  contents 
they  know  practically  very  little,  have 
been  virtually  driven  from  the  market. 

How  shall  consumers  know  when 
goods  are  standard  goods  with  a  standard 
price?  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask 
the  dealer  with  whom  you  are  trading: 
*'Is  this  price  made  by  you,  or  is  made 
by  the  manufacturer  who  makes  the  goods 
and  knows  the  absolute  quality  of  the 
same?"  One  of  the  local  manufacturers, 
Bishop  &  Co.,  have  standardized  their 
crackers,  as  well  as  their  catsup  and 
their  preserves.  In  standardizing  these 
goods  in  quality  and  price  it  disarms 
the  dealer  who  wishes  to  de- 
moralize for  his  benefit,  an  honest  value 
of  honest  goods.  The  standardizing  of 
the  Bishop  catsup  at  20  cents  per  bottle 
should  be  known  by  every  consumer  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  goods  do  pay  a 
profit  to  the  retailer  at  the  price  estab- 
lished by  Bishop  &  Co.,  and  there  is 
no  better  article  of  catsup  put  up — or 
can  be  put  up — than  this  same  Bishop's 
catsup.  Therefore  it  is  growing  in  favor, 
and  naturally  takes  the  place  of  any 
goods  that  may  be  brought  into  this 
market  under  the  misrepresentation  of 
either  the  broker  or  the  wholesaler. 

You  will  naturally  ask:  ^^  Why  cannot 
all  of  the  copyrighted  and  labeled  pro- 
tected goods  be  standardized?"  They 
could  be,  but  manufacturers  prefer — 
some  of  them — not  to  standardize  their 
prices  or  their  quality,  because  by  not 
standardizing  the  two  they  can  put 
anything  in  the  bottle  that  they  desire. 

t  when  they  have  standardized  both 
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the  price  and  the  quality  they  then  must 
give  the  goods,  or  drop  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  word  ''cut-rate"  s  probably  as 
much  abused  in  merchandizing,  I  think 
— especially  in  the  grocery  line — as 
any  other  word  can  be,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  price  to  be  called 
''cut,''  that  is  not  established  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  price  on  Royal 
Baking  Powder  at  retail  has  ranged  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  from  28  to  50 
cents  a  pound.  Now  any  price  between 
28  and  50  cents  would  not  be  considered, 
or  could  not  be  considered  as  a  cut  rate 
price.  The  fact  is  that  when  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  sold  at  35  cents  a 
pound  it  is  sold  at  at  least  1  cent  a  can 
less  than  it  costs  the  jobber  to  buy. 
This  has  been  done  for  advertising  eflPect, 
and  when  men  do  these  things  for  effect 
they  simply  lose  on  one  article  and 
make  it  up  on  some  other.  This  is  an 
absolutely  wrong  principle  in  business, 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  because 
when  any  one  buys  goods  for  less  than 
they  cost  it  means  that  the  average  cost 
of  their  supplies  must  make  up  for  what- 
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ever  the  merchant  loses  on  any  one  par- 
ticular article.  The  standardizing  of  the 
price  will  help  dealers  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  quality,  and  will  protect 
the  consumer  against  the  unjust  and 
dishonest  dealings  of  merchants  who  do 
follow  the  piratical  idea,  or  principle, 
of  selling  some  goods  below  their  value 
and  making  it  up  on  other  lines.  I 
predict  that  in  the  next  few  years 
all  of  the  leading  goods  that  will  remain 
upon  the  market  will  be  standardized 
as  to  quality,  and  will  be  standardized 
as  to  price,  in  order  to  permit  the  manu- 
facturer to  continue  to  make  the  high 
grade  of  goods  that  he  starts  out  to 
make. 

Consequently  in  buying  your  supplies 
buy  only  those  goods  that  are  standard- 
ized as  to  quality  and  price.  When  the 
price  is  standardized  it  affords  the  manu- 
facturer an  opportunity  to  be  honest  and 
just  with  his  constituent,  the  consumer. 

Returning  to  the  question:  "How  is 
the  consumer  to  be  benefited  by  this 
standardizing  of  the  price  of  goods?' ^ 
As  we  said  before,  the  manufacturer 
does  provide  for  fully  10  or  12  per  cent 
that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  save  if 
he  will.  If  the  consumer  cares  to  save 
money  he  is  entitled  to  save  it,  and  the 
retailer  should  be  entitled  to  give  him 
fully  10  per  cent  from  any  standard  price 
made,  providing  that  the  consumer  will 
go  to  the  store  and  buy  his  goods  for 
cash  and  take  them  home.  The  manu- 
facturers are  coming  to  see  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  insist  that  the  great 
majority  of  consumers  to  be  obliged  to 


pay  for  soliciting  and  delivering  and  the 
credit  proposition.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  those  considerations  will  be  made 
to  the  consumer,  to  which  he  is  justly 
entitled. 

Now,  in  changing  our  business  from 
a  credit  delivery  basis  to  a  cash  basis 
without  solicitors,  we  went  carefully 
over  our  entire  catalogue  and  by  leaving 
the  standardized  priced,  and  standard 
goods  at  the  price  named  by  the  manu- 
facturer, we  did  so  cut  down  the  profit 
on  other  goods  that  we  have  allowed 
the  consumer  prices  that  will  give 
them  groceries  lower  than  the  regular 
established  consumer's  price  as  establish- 
ed by  ourselves  or  any  first-class  grocery- 
store  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
is  not  always  appreciated  by  the  public 
because  they  do  not  have  the  discount 
upon  every  article,  and  I  think  some- 
times it  is  a  mistake. 

In  our  country  stores  we  have  arranged 
it  differently.  Wherever  our  countn* 
trade,  trading  with  our  houses,  pay  cash 
for  the  goods  and  carry  them  home, 
and  require  no  solicitation  or  expense 
from  us,  we  give  a  straight  10  per  cent 
discount  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  full 
line  of  provisions.  This  has  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  the  people  approve 
of  the   cash   buying  system. 

However,  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
we  have  not  carried  out  that  principle, 
but  we  are  looking  forward  to  some 
change,  and  when  we  do  we  shall  give 
the  people  the  horizontal  discount  to 
which  thev  are  absolutelv  entitled. 
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To  Make  Good  Bread. 


Approach  it  as  if  it  were  a  sacrament. 

Come  with  clean  hands  and  singleness 
of  purpose. 

By  clean  hands  is  meant  that  the  hands 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  a  brush,  and  the  nails  cleaned 
just  before  approaching  the  task.  This 
the  housewife  should  always  do  before 
commencing  any  task  in  which  she  is 
required  to  put  her  hands. 

Singleness  of  purpose  is  also  a  main 
requisite.  During  the  process  of  bread 
making  give  it  your  undivided  attention. 
Put  away  anxious  cares  and  distracting 
thoughts  and  you  will  find  yourself 
repaid  by  results.  The  mental  atti- 
tude affects  even  the  making  of  material 
things. 

If  possible  use  a  bread  mixer.  Buy 
an  inexpensive  one  and  one  simple  in 
construction,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
cleaned.  By  the  use  of  a  bread  mixer, 
bread  making  is  reduced  to  a  science, 
it  is  much  more  sanitary  and  there  is 
no  waste  of  flour,  items  to  be  considered 
if  one  has  careless  help. 

Ingredients  for  four  loaves: 

1  cake  compressed  yeast  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  other  yeast. 

1  tablespoonful  sugar. 

Shortening  if  desired. 

1    large   tablespoon   of   salt. 

1   quart  of  wetting. 

3  pounds  of  flour. 

One  yeast  cake  will  make  twice  this 
amount  of  bread.  If  you  wish  to  save 
for  rolls  next  day  you  may  do  so.  If 
you  have  no  use  for  the  yeast  cake  put 
it  all  in  the  bread.     While  getting  dinner 


Custard  Pie  with  Log  Cabin 

Make  ordinary  pie  crust,  and  for  filling 
use  three  well  beaten  eggs,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  pint  of  milk  and 
half  a  cup  of  Towle's  Log  Cabin  syrup. 
Bake  in  an  evenly  heated  oven.  The 
same  recipe  for  filling  makes  an  appe- 
tizing  baked   custard. 

Look  for  another  next  month. 


put  yeast  cake  to  dissolve  in  a  half  cup 
of  warm  water  with  the  sugar,  and  set 
in  warm  place.  Yeast  works  best  when 
the  temperature  is  between  70  degrees 
and  90  degrees.  Hot  or  boiling  water 
kills  the  yeast;  cold  water  does  not  but 
retards  its  work.  Yeast  likes  sugar  to 
feed  upon  and  brings  about  the  chemical 
changes  by  which  gas  is  formed.  It 
is  this  gas  that  makes  possible  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dough.  When  you  are  ready 
to  make  your  bread,  stir  the  yeast  in 
the  cup  to  make  sure  it  is  all  dissolved, 
and  you  will  notice  the  sparkle  and 
bubbles,  which  seem  to  make  the  yeast 
alive,  as  indeed  it  is.  Any  good  cook 
will  tell  you  if  you  want  good  bread  you 
must  have  lively  yeast.  If  you  do  not 
give  the  yeast  sugar,  the  process  of  bread 
making  will  be  a  little  longer,  as  the 
yeast  is  then  compelled  to  use  the  sugar 
in  the  milk  and  from  the  starch  in  the 
flour,  which  takes  longer. 

For  your  quart  of  wetting  use  whole 
milk  if  you  have  it;  if  not  use  skim  milk 
half  milk  and  water,  or  all  water  as 
necessity  demands.  If  you  use  all  water 
put  in  a  piece  of  butter  to  make  it  richer. 
You  can  make  good  bread  with  all 
water,  but  pure  milk  makes  the  nicest 
bread.  Scald  the  milk  and  let  it  cool 
to  the  right  temperature.  This  kills 
all  bacteria. 


AT  ALL  BROCERS 
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Put  the  liquids,  milk  and  yeast  in 
bread  pan,  add  salt,  then  put  in  flour, 
sifting  it,  a  pound  at  a  time,  and  beating 
the  mixture  well  each  time  to  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  ingredients.  If  you  do 
not  possess  a  small  household  scale 
use  a  quart  of  flour,  before  sifting, 
for  a  pound.  The  object  of  kneading 
is  to  break  the  starch  cells  in  the  flour. 
Knead  it  in  the  pan  until  it  forms  a 
smooth  ball,  and  no  flour  adheres  to 
sides  and  bottom.  Five  minutes  of  knead- 
ing ought  to  do  the  work  but  do  not 
think  you  can  hurt  the  bread  by  too 
much  kneading.  You  are  supposied  to 
knead  until  air  bubbles  form.  Then 
grease  the  top  with  either  butter,  cotto- 
lene  or  lard  to  keep  a  hard  crust  from 
forming  and  cover  warmly  for  the  night. 
The  silence  cloth  you  use  on  your  dining 
table  is  an  excellent  covering  for  the 
bread. 

If  you  have  used  a  bread  machine 
three  minutes  of  turning  the  crank 
has  done  the  work.  You  have  not  been 
forced  to  put  your  hands  in  the  bread 
and  no  flour  has  been  wasted.  Also 
you  use  the  crank  for  stirring  it  down 
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in  the  morning  after  it  has  raised  enough. 

In  the  morning  make  out  into  loaves 
for  baking.  If  your  dough  has  raised 
too  long  or  at  too  high  a  temperature, 
the  dough  will  have  spread  and  be  flat 
on  top.  It  should  be  taken  before  it 
reaches  this  stage — the  dough  should  he 
convex  in  shape — the  top  higher  than 
the  sides.  Just  as  soon  as  it  spreads 
evenly  over  the  pan,  it  is  raised  too 
much.  Sour  bread  will  not  result  unless 
the  yeast  is  not  pure  or  all  conditions 
of  cleanliness  have  not  been  observed. 
Sour  bread  is  a  result  of  bacteria,  either 
from  impurity  of  the  yeast,  or  unclean- 
ness  in  the  bread  making. 

Turn  the  dough  out  on  the  molding 
board,  and  put  as  little  flour  into  it  as 
possible.  Knead  it  until  air  cells  are 
broken,  which  only  takes  a  few  minutes. 
Divide  into  of  four  parts  and  mold  into 
loaves. 

A  secret  of  good  bread  making  is  that 
the  loaves  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
pan.  If  the  pan  is  too  large  for  the  bread 
the  loaf  spreads  in  its  efforts  to  fill  it 
— if  too  small  the  loaf  runs  over  before 
it  is  ready  for  the  oven,  and  to  prevent 
this  you  will  bake  the  bread 
before  it  is  raised  enough. 

For  these  four  loaves  use  two  bread 
tins,  each  10  1-2  long,  5  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  deep.  A  pan  of  this  size  has 
been  proved  to  be  proportioned  for  two 
of  these  loaves.  Grease  the  pans  well, 
place  in  one  loaf,  dip  a  side  of  the  other 
loaf  in  grease,  and  place  it  in  pan  with 
first  loaf.  Being  greased  the  loav© 
will  break  apart  easily  when  baked. 
Do  the  same  with  the  other  two  loaves 
and  put  them  to  rise  in  a  t()ar/w,nothot, 
place.  It  is  better  to  raise  your  bread 
slowly,  as  quick  raising  makes  it  too 
porous. 

Again  do  not  let  your  bread  raise  until 
it  spreads.  In  the  proportioned  pan 
that  is  given  it  will  be  ready  for  the  oven 
when  it  rises  nearly  to  the  top,  and  is 
still  convex  in  shape,  the  top  higher 
than  the  sides. 

Do  not  have  the  oven  hot  enough  to 
brown  the  bread  immediately.  It  should 
be  in  the  oven  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  it  browns.  Bake  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour.  It 
depends  upon  the  oven,  but  bake  it  well. 
When  baked  remove  from  the  oven  and 
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cool  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  to 
destroy  all  yeast  growth  and  bacteria. 
Wrapping  it  in  a  cloth  to  soften  it  en- 
courages this  growth,  and  from  a  Dom- 
estic Science  point  of  view  is  wrong. 
If  you  do  not  like  crusty  bread,  butter 
the  crust,  which  makes  it  soft,  and 
attractive  in   appearance. 

When  baked  your  loaves  will  weigh 
a  pound  and  a  half  apiece  and  be  sweet 
and   wholesome. 

If  you  wish  to  set  your  bread  in  the 
morning,  do  so.  It  will  be  ready  for 
baking  in  good  season. 

You  cannot  help  but  make  good  bread 
if  you  follow  these  directions,  unless 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  failure 
in  the  begininng. 


Lady  Rolls 

Prepare  the  yeast  as  in  bread-making 
using  a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  A  half  yeast 
cake  is  enough,  but  a  whole  cake  will 
raise  the  dough  more  quickly.  Boil 
a  pint  of  milk  with  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg.  When  luke-warm 
add  yeast  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and 
fiour  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter. 
Beat  thoroughly.  When  light  put  on 
molding  board  and  knead  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Put  back  in  bowl  and 
let  it  rise  a  second  time.  When  light 
again  turn  pieces  about  size  of  an  egg 
and  mold  into  balls.  When  finished 
you  will  have  about  forty  odd.  Keep 
in  two  divisions,  the  same  number  in 
each.  The  smaller  they  are  the  nicer 
they  are  but  even  if  they  are  large 
they  are  delicious,  only  not  so  dainty. 
Grease  pan  well  and  have  an  extra 
dish  of  melted  butter  or  cottolene  ready. 
Pick  up  roll,  stretch  it  flat  with  fingers 
of  both  hands,  put  in  pan,  take  another, 
do  the  same;  dip  one  side  in  the  melted 
lard,  stand  it  alongside  the  first  one; 
continue  until  half  the  rolls  are  used  and 
fill  one  half  of  pan.  Then  do  the  same 
with  other  half.  Work  quickly  and 
deftly.  A  little  experience  will  soon 
teach  you  how  to  get  the  rolls  quickly 
into  the  pan  without  their  spreading. 
If  your  pan  is  short  and  wide  and  will 
teach  you  how  to  get  the  rolls  quickly 
into  the  pan  without  their  spreading. 
If  your  pan  is  short  and  wide  and  will 
hold  three  tiers  of  rolls,  divide  your  rolls 
into  three  parts,  and  keep  the  sections 


separate.  By  getting  them  all  ready 
before  commencing  to  put  in  pan,  you 
are  enabled  to  work  much  more  rapidly 
and  the  rolls  will  keep  their  shape. 
Very  simple  and  easy  to  make. 


Cinnamon  Buns 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk.  Dissolve  in  it 
a  cup  of  lard  or  cottolene.  When  cool 
add  yeast  cake  previously  prepared  or 
one  cup  of  yeast,  1-2  cup  of  sugar  and 
1  quart  of  flour.  Cover  warmly  and 
let  raise.  In  the  morning  add  two  eggs 
beaten  light  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Make  as  stiff  as  for  bread.  When  it 
is  light  divide  into  two  parts,  roll  out 
about  an  inch  thick,  long  and  narrow; 
spread  with  the  mixture;  roll  as  for  a 
jelly,  roll  and  cut  off  in  slices;  lay  in 
pan  to  rise  again.  Bake  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Mixture: — 1-4  lb.  of  butter,  browned 
to  rich  brown;  when  cool  add  sugar 
enough  to  absorb  the  butter,  then  about 
two  tablespoons  of  water;  add  enough 
sugar  to  absorb  both  water  and  butter; 
flavor   with    cinnamon. 


Whole  Wheat  Gems. 

One  egg,  tablespoon  sugar,  little  salt, 
1  cup  sweet  milk,  enough  flour  to  make 
thin  batter,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Put  together  in  order  named.  Quick 
to  make  and  never  fails. 


Coffee  Cake. 

One  cup  sugar,  3  tablespoon  melted 


Cleans   Uke  Magic" 


Keeps  the 
Hands 
Soft  and 
WhiU 


Instantly  cleans 
I  kitchen  pots, 
pans,  sinkboards 
and  brass  and 
metal  wares. 

Best  toilet  soap  for  mechanics. 
Bie  CAKE  5o 

at  Oroetrt 

HOLMES  ft  STOCKARD 

351E.  3dS(.  Lot  AncalM,  Cal. 
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butter,  3  eggs,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  3  cups 
flour,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder,  little 
salt. 

Sprinkle  on  top  a  mixture  made  of 
chopped  nuts,  either  walnuts  or  almonds, 
melted  butter,  sugar  to  absorb  it  and 
cinnamon.  Have  mixture  dry.  If  too 
wet  put  in  a  little  flour.  This  cake  is 
delicious  and  light  as  a  feather.  One 
half  the  receipt  makes  a  good  sized  cake. 


Some  Menus. 

Five  dainty  menus  for  afternoon  re- 
freshments at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Pineapple  Salad. 

Dainty  crackers. 

Coffee. 

For  pineapple  salad  take  three  small 
•crisp  lettuce  leaves,  put  on  plate,  put 
slice  of  pineapple  in  center  and  a  maras- 
chino cherry  between  each  lettuce  leaf. 
Serve   with   spoonful   of   mayonnaise. 

Banbury  Tarts. 
Swiss  Cheese. 
Coffee. 

Banbury  Tarts:  Cup  of  raisins,  half 
chopped     and     half    whole.     2    ounces 


'I 'tig  1 1  t-H  t .t-l-f .Hot'.! ■Hil-H't  lit  »  1 1' 


Sllvcp    Leaf;: 
bARD 

SWEET  AND  PURE 
Made  2  from    Corn-fed     Eastern   Porkers    X 


1 1   Los  Angeles  stock  always  fresh  because  it  *  | 

reaches  us  within  nine  dayB  from  the  time  \  \ 

it  is  drawn  from  the  kettle  in  Kansas  C  ity  4* 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


citron;  cup  of  sugar;  juice  and  rind  of 
one  lemon;  1  egg.  Cut  out  pastry  rounds 
five  inches  in  diameter,  wet  edge  of  one 
half,  put  tablespoon  of  mixture  on  this 
half,  fold  over  and  press  edges  together 
using  fork  to  crinkle  edges.  Prick 
tart  on  top  and  bake.  This  will  make 
about  a  dozen  tarts. 

Pineapple  Trifle. 

Dainty    Wafers. 

Chocolate. 

Pineapple  Trifle;  Use  one  can  of  sliced 
pineapple  to  half  a  pound  of  marsh- 
mallows.  Cut  pineapple  in  cubes  and 
marshmallows  in  four  pieces.  Serve 
in  glasses.  Put  in  pineapple,  then 
marshmallows  and  top  with  large  spoon- 
ful  of  whipped   cream. 

Coffee  Cake. 
Fancv  pats  of  butter. 
Coffee. 

Coffee  cake  as  per  preceding  recipe 
piping   hot. 

Crab  Creole. 

Bread  and  butter  sandwiches. 
Coffee  or  tea. 

Make  crab-creole  in  chafing  dish  at 
table. 


»»■!■■>■<■■»'>■<■  ■t"|..|.|i"M.K"l"t"t"t"l'<"t"t"!"t'i-!-i 


Cakes  and  Tarts  for  Children's  Parties 

Dominoes. 

Bake  a  sheet  of  cake,  either  sponge 
or  plain,  but  sponge  is  preferable.  Frost 
with  white  icing,  remembering  to  put 
in  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  to  prevent 
icing  from  cracking  when  cut.  Cut 
cake  in  oblong  strips  to  represent  domi- 
noes, and  make  the  lines  and  dots  with 
a  brush  dipped  in  Baker's  melted  choco- 
late. 
Kisses. 

To  the  white  of  one  egg  well  beaten, 
stir  in  gently  one  heaping  tablespoon 
of  powdered  sugar,  1  of  granulated 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  extract. 
Drop  on  brown  paper  and  bake  slowly. 
A  little  shredded  cocoanut  may  be 
sprinkled  on  top. 
Chocolate  Kisses. 

To  the  white  of  one  egg  well  beaten 
gently  stir  in  one  heaping  tablespoon 
of  granulated  sugar  and  the  same  of 
chocolate.  Drop  on  brown  paper  and 
bake  slowlv. 
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Golden  Letters. 

Bake  small  round  sponge  cakes  and 
when  cold  frost  with  white  icing.  Beat 
up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  with  a  small 
brush  dipped  in  the  yolk  write  or  print 
a  name  or  word  on  each  cake. 
Tartlets. 

Line  patty  tins,  hearts,  shells,  scallops, 
etc.,  with  rich  pie  crust,  drop  in  a  teas- 
spoon  of  any  firm  jelly;  cut  thin  strips 
of  pie  crust,  1-8  of  an  inch  if  you  can  do 
it,  and  drop  in  spirals,  circles  or  any 
fancy  shapes  on  top  of  jelly.  Bake  in* 
a  quick  oven.  Use  the  small  tins  as 
the  tartlets  are  not  dainty  if  too  large, 
and  buy  two  dozen.  It  facilitates 
matters,  as  while  one  dozen  is  baking, 
you  can  be  filling  the  others  and  the  fire 
is  not  wasted. 


a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  boil  briskly 
for  half  an  hour;  then  turn  from  the 
bag  and  serve  in  cream  and  sugar. 
Rice  cooked  in  this  way  is  far  superior 
to  ordinary  boiled  rice. 


A    Boiled-Rice   Innovation. 

Here  is  a  delicious  substitute  for  the 
old  way  of  boiling  rice:  Put  one  cupful 
of  rice  into  a  pudding-bag  that  has  a 
capacity  for  about  one  quart,  tie  the  bag 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  rice  to  swell 
and  put  this  into  a  kettle  containing 
a  liberal  quantity  of  boiling  water.     Add 


Weddin]^  Cake. 

(One  hundred  and  thirty-^ight  years  old. ) 
One  pound  each  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted;  of  butter,  washed  three  times 
dried  in  a  towel,  and  of  dried  and  sifted 
flour;  twelve  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately;  one  pound  each  of 
currants,  washed  in  three  waters,  then 
dried  in  a  sieve;  of  best  layer  raisins, 
seeded  and  chopped,  and  of  citron,  cut 
into  slips 'with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors; 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  nutmeg  -and  one  of 
pounded  cloves;  one  tablespoonful  of 
cinnamon  and  a  glass  of  the  best  French 
brandy.  Stir  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream;  beat  in  the  yolks,  whipped  smooth 
and  strained  and  beat  steadily  ten  min- 
utes. Then  add,  a  handful  at  a  time, 
half  of  the  flour;  next,  the  spices,  by 
turns  with  the  other  half  of  the  flour. 
Mix  with  a  few  quick  strokes,  always 
beating  upward  and  in  the  same  direc- 


A.,^M^■lM^M^M^■^M^■^.t■■^M^.^■.tM^■.t.■t..^.^.^■■^■^■».^■.^..^■.^..^..tnt■^■■^i^^^^^^^^IM»■^■^ 


Ca/maco  Brand 


I  Spaghetti,  Vermicelli,  Egg  Noodles/'Ready  Cut''  Macaroni,  Alphabets  ; ; 

Besides  tasting  better  than  other  Macaroni,  besides  nourishing  better  than 
other  foods,  CALMACO,  flavory,  firm,  tender  Macaroni  is  the  cleanest 
Macaroni,  made  by  the  cleanest  methods,  in  the  cleanest  factory.  Oet  a 
(lackage  today  and  try  it.     10  and  25  cents. 


::  California  Macaroni  Co. 


LOS  ANQELES 

CALIFORNIA   " 
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tion.    Finally   stir   in   the   brandy. 

This  will  make  a  very  large  loaf 
or  two  of  fair  size.  Line  a  deep  tin 
mould  with  white  paper,  well  buttered 
and  bake,  covered,  for  the  first  hour. 
Remove  the  paper  covering  then  and 
bake  steadily  for  another  hour.  Take 
off  the  paper  quickly  and  shut  the  oven 
door  gently  and  not  to  jar  the  cake. 
To  shake  it  would  make  it  streaky. 

Mem: — The  fruit  must  be  dredged 
well  with  dry  flour  before  it  goes  into 
the   butter. 

N.  B.  This  cake  if  properly  made, 
will  keep  for  years,  if  wrapped  in  silver 
paper  and  put  into  a  box  with  a  tight 
lid. 

The  wedding  cakes  cut  by  our  great- 
grandmothers  when  brides,  were  made 
by  this  recipe,  with  scarcely  a  variation. 
The  great  loaf,  iced  in  emblematic 
figures  and  letterings  was  taken  from 
its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
stripped  of  the  flowers  and  cut  paper 
decorations  and  brought  to  the  bride 
upon  a  broad  salver.  She  must  cut 
the  first  slice,  and  this  was  bestowed 
upon  the  first  bridesmaid  to  be  divided 
among  other  members  of  the  bridal 
train — *'to    be    slept    on*'    that    night. 

Pieces  of  the  rest  of  the  loaf,  were 
treasured  by  the  young  people  for 
the    like    purpose    and    small    boxes    of 


wedding  cake  went  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  lived  at  a  distance.  The 
renmant  of  the  mammoth  loaf  was  packed 
away  as  I  have  described,  in  silver 
paper  saturated  with  brandy,  and  shut 
up  in  a  tin  or  japaned  box. 


Pound  Cake  Recipe. 

One  })ound  of  flour,  one  of  sugar, 
one  of  eggs  and  a  scant  pound  of  butter. 
A  glass  of  brandy,  a  grated  nutmeg  and 
a  teaspoi  nful  of  ground  mace. 

The  butter  should  be  of  the  very  best 
and  washed  three  times  in  ice  water, 
then  fl  towel  should  be  rolled  about  it 
to  absorb  the  moisture.  Warm  the 
butter  very  slightly  and  rub  it  into  a 
cream  with  half  of  the  flour,  and,  this 
done,  rub  it  into  the  spice  and  brandy. 
Beat  the  yolks  ver}^  smooth.  Don't 
stop  as  long  as  they  froth.  They  must 
be  as  smooth  as  cream.  Add  the  sugar 
then,  alternately,  the  whites  until  they 
stand  alone  and  stiff  and  the  rest  of 
the  flour.  When  you  have  done  this, 
put  all  the  ingredients  together  and  beat 
steadily  for  half  an  hour — not  a  minute 
less. 

The  last  clause  lends  weight  to  the 
caustic  prefatoiy  remark:  *'No  servant 
can  be  ti-usted  to  do  it  justice."  What 
paid  servant  would  beat  a  cake  for  half 
an  hour — not  a  minute  less? 


The  Sanitary  Home. 

How  to    Make  the   Family   Washing   Easy. 


Fifty-two  times  a  year  the  housekeeper 
has  to  face  the  stern  fact  of  a  family 
wash.  No  member  of  the  family,  from 
the  baby  to  the  grandma,  can  get  along 
without  clean  clothes,  and  some  one,  in 
some  way,  must  do  the  work  required. 

At  its  best  a  washing  day  is  to  be  dread- 
ed. The  nature  of  the  work — the  muss 
and  suds  and  steam — requires  one's 
undivided  attention  until  completed. 
Unlike  any  other  work,  it  cannot  be 
put  aside  and  taken  up  again  after  a 
brief  rest.  But  like  ever>  other  depart- 
ment of  house  work,  there  are  methods, 
by  which  the  washing  can  be  made  easy. 


Washing  is  not  a  complicated  process, 
and  a  little  intelligence,  in  thinking  out 
the  scientific  method  of  removing  dirt, 
lessens  the  hard  work  and  makes  wash 
day  comparatively  easy. 

We  all  can  rememter  the  old  wash 
bench,  the  wooden  tubs,  heavy  wash- 
board, and  hot  stove,  that  were  once  the 
accompaniments  of  wash  day,  and  what 
an  unsightly  place  the  floor  was  all  around, 
with  its  offensive  pile  of  soiled  clothes, 
sorted  and  unsorted. 

leaning  over  the  wash  board,  rubbing 
and  rubbing,  and  in  many  cases  only 
rubbing  in  the  dirt,  is  hard  work.  Time 
is  also  lost  and  clothing  needlessly  worn 
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out  by  the  rubbing  process.  Happily, 
modern  inventions  have  made  possible 
a  much  better  and  easier  method  of 
accomplishing  the  work. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is 
the  necessary  equipment  for  a  home 
laundry,  whether  it  be  in  one's  kitchen, 
in  a  basement,  or  in  a  room  used  solely 
for  that  purpose.  A  washing  machine, 
a  bench,  two  galvanized  iron  tubs, 
a  wringer,  a  large  pan  for  starch,  a 
boiler,  and  clothes  poles,  clothes  bars, 
clothes  line  and  clothesline  pins  are 
required.  For  ironing  one  needs  a 
good  table,  a  skirt  board,  a  sleeve  and 
waist  board,  and  three  good-sized 
flatirons,  and  one  smaller  one.  All 
of  these  things  are  necessary  for  each 
week's  general  wash.  Other  things  may 
be  added  if  very  fine  laundry  work 
is  to  be  done. 

From  the  various  washing  machines, 
a  choice  may  be  made  to  suit  the  theory 
and  the  purse  of  any  housekeeper. 
Some  machines  wash  by  friction,  some 
by  forcing  the  water  through  a  container, 
as  in  the  cylinder  process,  others  wash 
by  air  suction.  Each  has  its  merits. 
It  is  essential  that  an  efficient  washing 
machine  be  chosen.  Its  durability,  as 
well  as  its  suitability  for  the  kind  of 
washing  required,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  the  choice  of  a  machine. 
The  principle  of  all  washing  machines, 
is  to  furnish  mechanically  some  method, 
by  which  the  warm  suds  can  be  forced 
through  and  through  the  fibres  of  cloth, 
until  the  dirt  is  softened  and  the  impuri- 
ties removed  without  injury.  The  old 
washboard  method  was  radically  wrong, 
for  rubbing  never  removed  dirt.  If 
so,  rubbing  when  dry  would  be  all  that 
was  necessary.  The  later  idea  was  to 
force  the  soap  and  water  through  the 
fabric.  The  theory  was  demonstrated 
years  ago,  by  the  clumsy,  old-fashioned 
pounder  and  barrel.  These  pounders 
were  hollowed  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
wood.  Clothes  too  heavy  and  dirty 
to  be  washed  by  hand,  were  placed  in 
a  barrel  with  plenty  of  soap  and  water. 
Then  one  grasped  an  upright  handle, 
that  was  fastened  to  the  pounder,  and 
this  was  lifted  and  dropped,  forcing  the 
water  up  and  down  through  the  clothes, 
Back-breaking  it  may  have  been,  but 
the  theory  was  correct,  for  the  dirtiest 


of  clothes  were  washed  clean  without 
rubbing. 

Most  washing  machines  that  rub, 
have  some  device  to  lift  the  clothes  up 
and  then  drop  them,  thus  forcing  the 
water  through.  Great  care  has  to  be 
used  or  the  prongs  and  forks  become 
caught  in  the  clothing,  and  when  the 
reverse  motion  is  started  that  fabric 
tears.  Care  must  also  be  exercised, 
in  placing  clothes  in  those  rotary  machines 
but  with  proper  attention  these  machines 
give  excellent  service. 

One  very  satisfactory  machine  for 
washing  clothes,  has  an  inner  cylinder 
of  galvanized  iron,  perforated  with 
holes.  The  clothes  are  put  into  this 
inner  tube,  and  the  outer  cylinder 
contains  the  soapy  solution  of  warm 
water.  The  water  forces  through  and 
through  the  clothes  with  each  turn  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  clothes  are  dropped 
and  changed  at  each  revolution,  merely 
by  the  force  of  the  water.  This  has 
very  little  opportunity,  if  any,  of  tearing 
the  clothing,  and  is  a  thopugh  cleanser. 

Another  style,  employs  the  suction 
method,  embodying  the  principle  of 
the  old  pounder.  It  consists  of  a  steel 
hood,  which,  lifted  and  dropped,  by  a 
steel  coil  spring,  generates  air-pressure 
power  to  force  the  suds  in  circulation. 
The  suds  is  the  medium  of  washing, 
but  it  must,  by  some  of  these  methods 
be   kept  in   circulation. 

An  important  item  of  equipment 
in  the  laundry  is  the  wringer,  and  as 
there  are  many  on  the  market,  one 
should  be  chosen  with  discrimination. 
The  main  cost  of  the  wringer  is  for  the 
rubber  rollers.  Some  wringers  are  fitted 
with'  composition  rollers,  and  they  may 
seem  cheaper,  but  are  not  as  durable, 
and  do  not  squeeze  the  water  out  as 
effectually  as  the  rubber  ones.  It  is 
economy  to  buy  good  rubber  rollers 
for  the  wringer;  they  are  not  only  most 
effective,  but  they  are  also  most  durable. 

In  drying  clothes  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  old-fashioned  clothesline,  with 
plenty  of  sunlight.  With  good  sunlight 
and  a  little  wind,  the  clothes  are  dried 
quickly  and  absorb  the  ozone  of  the 
atmosphere.  However,  this  manner  of 
drying  clothes,  is  a  luxury  many  city 
people  cannot  indulge  in;  or  at  least, 
many  of  those  dwelling  in  the  congested 
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parts  of  a  great  city,  aiid  living  in 
flats.  If  clothes  have  to  be  dried 
by  artificial  means,  clothes  dryers  serve 
the  purpose.  These  are  generally 
heated  by  gas,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken,  that  the  gas  fed  to  the  dryers 
consumes  sufficient  air,  and  that  it  be 
as  fresh  as  possible.  It  works  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  hot-air  furnace. 
If  the  air  of  the  basement  is  used,  the 
windows  should  be  left  open  so  that 
plenty  of  good,  clean  air,  finds  its  way 
to  the  dryer,  insuring  sweet-smelling 
clothes. 

A  clothes  boiler  that  will  not  rust, 
and  that  does  not  have  to  be  lifted, 
should  be  selected.  One  that  will  last 
a  lifetime  is  of  white  enameled  steel, 
finished  with  a  nickel  faucet  at  the 
bottom  for  drawing  off  the  water  without 
Ufting  the  boiler.  This  can  be  kept 
as  clean  as  an  enameled  bath  tub,  and 
it  never  chips  or  rusts,  so  it  is  practically 
an  insurance  against  iron-rusted  clothing. 

Use  the  very  best  of  soaps.  A  cheap 
soap    will    produce    very    little    effect. 


In  the  days  past,  soap  was  made  from 
old  grease  and  lye.  All  kinds  of  grease 
were  saved  for  the  soap  kettle,  and  one 
slacked  one's  wood  ashes,  to  produce  the 
lye  for  the  same  purpose.  Soap  should 
be  made  from  clean,  fresh  grease,  and 
not  from  grease  gathered  from  refuse. 

Poor  soaps,  or  those  containing  a 
large  amount  of  dirty,  fatty  substance, 
have  a  disagreeable  odor.  These  should 
never  be  used.  You  can  let  your  nose 
serve  the  test  of  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  soap.  Take  a  vessel  with  tightly 
fitting  cover,  wash  it  with  soap,  rinse, 
and  dry.  Cover  it  tightly  and  let  it 
rest  for  several  hours.  Upon  removing 
the  cover  the  unpleasant  odor  will 
convince  you,  if  the  soap  is  an  unsanitary 
cleaner. 

There  are  good  cleaners  and  cleansing 
powders  on  the  market,  that  will  not 
rot  or  destroy  the  clothes,  and,  used  in 
connection  with  a  pure,  sweet  soap, 
they  will  thoroughly  dissolve  and  cany 
off  the  impure  oils  and  gases  and  leave 
the  clothes  clean  and  white. 
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THE  FRESHEST 
SHORTENING 

OBTAINABLE   IN 

LOS  ANGELES 

IS 

SUETENE 


30  Days  Fresher  than 
Eastern  Shortenings 


THE  CUDAHY  PACKING 
COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES 
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HELPFUL  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

If  the  mother  thinks  too  much  pie 
is  bad  for  her  family,  and  the  family 
is  fond  of  squash  pie,  let  her  serve  it 
as  squash  custard,  making  it  the  same 
as  pie,  and  baking  it  in  a  baking  dish 
instead.  The  labor  in  making  squash 
pie  comes  in  rubbing  the  squash  through 
the  colander.  Try  this :  Take  a  medium 
sized  potato  scrub  it  clean  with  brush, 
cut  off  piece  to  make  flat  bottom,  thrust 
fork  in  other  end  and  use  this  to  rub 
squash  or  other  mixture  through  colander 
or  sieve.  You  can  rub  it  through  in 
just  one  half  the  time. 

If  you  bum  a  loaf  cake  do  not  attempt 
to  cut  the  burnt  part  off  on  taking  it 
from  the  oven.  Let  the  cake  get  per- 
fectly cold,  then  with  your  grater, 
grate  off  the  burnt  portions  and  any 
little  irregularities  of  baking. 

Whether  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  in  large 
quantities  or  small  is  a  matter  of  much 


discussion  at  present.  But  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  a  whole  ham.  After  slicing  it, 
dip  the  ham  in  paraffine  wax.  The 
wax  scrapes  off  easily  and  at  the  next 
using  this  slice  is  as  soft  as  the  next  one. 
A  large  jelly  cake  tin  with  straight  sides 
is  best  for  this.  Keep  it  for  this  purpose 
only.  Melt  some  paraflSne  for  next 
time.  You  can  always  use  the  scrapings 
from  the  ham  each  time.  The  ham  is 
handy  and  ready  for  an  emergency, 
but  not  too  handy  when  coated  with 
the   wax. 

Save  your  paraffine  from  jelly  glasses. 
Wash  and  dry  it,  and  put  it  away  for 
remelting  next  year. 

After  taking  up  roast  and  gravy  fill 
half  full  warm  water,  add  teaspoon  of 
soap  powder — put  on  stove  to  keep 
hot,  and,  when  you  come  to  wash  it 
you  will  find  your  work  already  done. 

Remember  that  almonds  will  be  in 
bloom  in  February  so  utilize  the  blos- 
soms   for   table    or    house    decorations. 
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UNCLE  SAM 
HEALTH  FOOD 

25c  PER  PACKAGE 
AT  ALL  GROCERS 


Made  of  Flaxseed,  Whole  Wheat,  Celery  Salt. 
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;  J      Will  relieve  any  obstinate  case  of  constipation  and  will  soothe  and  promote 

>  ^  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

>  r 


A  Food  and  a  Regulator  combined. 


yr- 
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Manufactured  by  the 

UNCLE  SAM  BREAKFAST  FOOD  COMPANY, 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

!><<<«««<<<<<<<<<«<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<«<<<■ 
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NEWBERRY'S 

You  Can 

Buy  Your  Qrooorles 

for  cas/i  at  any  of  the  Newberry  stores,  as  cheap  as 
the  average  retail  grocer  buys  from  the  wholesaler . 

NEWBERRY'S    FIFTEEN    STORES: 

612-614  SOUTH  BROADWAY 

554-558  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

2652  WEST  PICO  STREET 

HOOVER  AND  25th  STREETS 

2106  EAST  FIRST  STREET 

126  WEST  AVENUE  50 

724  EUCLID  AVENUE 

2013  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 

1539  TEMPLE  STREET 

WESTERN  AVE.  AND  FORTY-EIGHTH  ST. 

5825  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

22nd  AND  SAN  PEDRO  STREETS 

725  WEST  THIRD  STREET 

HUNTINGTON  PARK 

Warehouse  and  Shipping  Department,     FIRST  AND  VIGNES  STS. 

NEWBERRY'S 

HOME  1 042 1  Sunset  Main  8946         I 
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Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

.  .  .  MANUI  ACTURERS  . . . 

331-333  E.  Thir^  St.,    Los  Angeles 


High  Grade 

BILLIARD 

and 

POOL 


TABLES 


For  the  Home 


Have  You  Investigated 
Any  of  the  New  Style 


of 


GAS 
WATER 
HEATER 


This  is  an  appliance  which  is  no  longer  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

Gas  to  heat  sufficient  water  for  a  bath 
costs  less  than  TWO  CENTS,  and 
boiling  hot  water  for  any  purpose 
may  be  had  at  a  second's  notice  if 
you  have  a 

GAS  WATER  HEATER 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Los    Angeles    Gas 

and 
Electric  Corporation 

645   SOUTH    HILL  STREET 


Please  mention  '*Out  West**  whco  wiitinc  to  Advertisers. 
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Bishop -Made 
Sugar  Wafers 

When  you  want  the 
utmost  in  dainti- 
ness-confection or  des- 
sert— 

BISHOP'S  SUGAR  WAFERS 

Four  fdifferent  flavors — vanilla, 
chocolate,  lemon  and  nut.  Noth- 
ing more  tempting  could  ever  be 
imagined  than  BISHOP'S  Sugar 
Wafer  with  the  creamy  nut  filling 
— made  exclusively  by  BISHOP 
in  California. 

10c  AND  26c  PACKAGES 

Bishop  C  Comfiaiiy  •!  CalHomla 
LOS  ANOaES,  CAUFOmilA 


I 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  PROCESS 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
XOA 

is  made  from  the 
best  cocoa  beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutely  pure, 
healthful,  and 
delicious. 

Get  the  genuine  with  our  trade-mazk  on  the  packa£  - 
52  Hiffhctt  Awards  in  Empe  and  AMricn 

Walter  BakerftCcLfadted 

ErtabiuMnm  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Choose       Xl^.'ii 
Tow  00  As  Yon 
Wonld  Yonr  Car 

Imperfect  lubrication  causes 
more  trouble,  more  expense, 
more  breakdowns  than  any- 
thing else  about  your  car. 
There'll  be  no  carbon 
deposit  to  foul  the  cylinder 
and  spark-slugs,  no  friction, 
no  oil  troubles  if   you  get 


Anto  Lnbiicattaig  OU 

Yon  can  coont  on  perfect  Inbrlca- 
tlon  at  all  times,  nnder  all  renditions, 
entire  freeilorn  from  trouble  witli 
carbon  depo^iig,  and  increased 
power  from  your  engine. 

Zerolene  ismadPinotieQrat/eonlv, 
for  all  tvpf^  of  cylinders  and  bear- 
ings. Produwd  only  in  one  place  in 
the  worl<l.  Put  up  In  sealed  cana 
with  patent  spout  tnat  cannot  be  re- 
filled. Also  in  barrels  for  garage 
trade.  Sold  by  dealers  everywbere. 
Write  for  booklet,  *'21,000  miieo  with 
Zeroleae"f  Free. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 

(Incorporated) 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

,  Savings  (The  German  Bank)     Commercial       * 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San    ^  r 

.  ^  Francisco.) 

526  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Guaranteed  Capital $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash SI  .000,000  00 

Keserve  and  Contingent  Funds. SI.5S0.518  99 

J^mployeea'  Pension  Fund  ,    109  031  3o 

Deposits  Dec.  3  lat..  1910 S  42.039;580;06 

Total  assets $44,775,559.56 

wr^?°*^H*°^®  ™*y  ^®  ™**^®  ^y  Draft,  Post  OfBce^  or 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's.  Money  Orders,  or  coin  bv 
Express. 

OflSce  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P   M 
except  Saturdays  to   12  o'clock   M.  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  G.^iO  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clock  P  M  for 
receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS^President.  N.  Ohlandt;  First  Mce- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second-Vice  Presideni  and 
Manager,  George  Toumy;  Third  Vice-President,  J  W 
Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  -Assistant 
Cashier,  Wilham  Herrmann;  Secretarj-,  A.  H.  Muller* 
Assistant  Secretaries,  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm  D 
Newhouse;  Goodfellow  Eells  &  Orrick.  Gensrai 
Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS~N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer.  George  Toumy  J.  W.  Van  Bergen  Ign. 
Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  jr..  E.  T.  KnSe. 
and  W.  S.  Goodfellow.  'vii«t. 

MISSION  BRANCH— 2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween  21st  and  22nd  Streets.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment  of   Deposits   only.     C.    W.    Heyer,    Manago- 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  432  Qement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  receipt 
and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  W.  C  Heyo-. 
Manager. 
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VO^P'  PIANOS 

Ir     ^^^^  ^k^^  ^^^^  hom»>  r^-ee  of  expense.    Wi 
^^ ^^^    VOS£&SONSPI>V] 


bare  been  established  oTtr  M  yvtrs.  Byonraystem 
of  paymentsevery  family  in  moderate  circumataacea 
can  own  a  VOSB  piano.    We  take  old  iaatrvmenU 
^         ,         ^  ^    in  exchaojre  and  deliver  the  new  piano  in  yoar 

5?5irJ^®^*'L^A^,'if^.  Wnte  for  Catalo£-ne  D  and  ^xplanationa. 
VOSE  &SONS  PIANO  CO  ,  BoHoa.  M*^ 

Please  mention  "Out  West"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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March  Magazine  Number 


Cathedral  Cliffs  ( 4000  feet  ),Tuolumne  Canyon,  Yosemite  National  Park 

From  Photograph  by  Herbert  W.  Qleason 


ilOli ^liHilr— ni^ff 


15c  per  copy  Los  Angeles,  Gal.  $1.50  per  year 
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:;  PASADENA-THEORANQE  GROVES-LONG  BEACH-LOS  ANGELES  ;; 

HARBOR  [SAN  PEDRO,]— CAWSTON'S  FAMOUS 

OSTRICH  FARM— SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION 


4< 


Of  Course   You  Intend 

To  See 


The  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 


Take  Tilton's  Trolley  Trip 

i 

The  Only  Trip  Visiting  These  Points.  Saving  You  100  Pennies  Per  Table  Below. 

Pmnts  Visited-  Reg.  Cost  to  Public.    > ' 

Pasadena  and  Gran  ;e  Groves .-Fare $     .25   ^  r 

J  ^   Gawston's  Famous  Ostrich  Farm Fare  and  Admission 25 

-f   San  Gabriel  Missiou Fare  and  Admission .55 

Lo6  Angeles  to  Naples Fare .35   ^  r 

Naples  to  Long  Beach  (Long  Stop) Fare .10  y^ 

^<   Long  Beach  to  San  Pedro  (L.  A.  Harbor) Fare .15  ^ ' 

ji   San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles Fare .35 

Total  Individual  Cost . $2.00  ^ 

^^  BUT  ALL  FOR  THfAfl'c  TmllAV  TriH  THE  ONLY  TRIP  y 

^^  $1.00 ON  IllXOnS  irOlicy  inp  with  reserved  chairs  - 

We  have  Imitators]  Don't  Be  Mitled.    ^ 

>J  ASK  FOR  AND  INSIST  ON  "^  |  ^  T  O  N  ^  S 

'X  The  Only  and  Original  100  Miles  for  100  Cents. 


')   CARS  LEAVE  EVERY  DAY— 9  to  9:30  a.  m.  FROM  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  DEPOT,  CORNER  6th   ;[ 
;;  AND  MAIN  STREETS  ^ 

>^  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

\  \   Seat8  can  be  reaerved  in  advance  Phones  Main  8980   ;  [ 

no  extra  charge  F  2444 


J 
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California  Oil 

inveBtments  are  to-day's  greatest  profit 
producers.  During  the  past  eight  months 
our  clients  have  made  from  100%  to  1000% 
profit  on  their  investments,  and  no  one 
nas  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  any  oil  in- 
vestment advised  by  us.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  our  clients  we  issue  semi-monthly 
the 

California  Oil  Bullotin 


;;  The  G.  S.Johnson  Co. 

; ;  800  PHELAN  BLDQ. 

i  ^   San  Francisco, 


>'  ^^ 


which  gives  reliable  information  about  all 
the  oil  fields  and  oil  companies  of  Califor- 
nia. It  will  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months 
absolutely  free  upon  request. 

We  have  also  just  compiled  the  onlv 
acciu^te  map  ever  issued  of  the  great  Mid- 
way oil  field.  A  copy  of  this  map  may  be 
had  free  upon  request. 


::  :: 


California. 
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The  Men's 
Store . 


J  < 
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^  Exclusive  clothes 
with  style,  fit  and 
fabrics. 

^  Latest  creations  in 
haberdashery. 

^  Correct  hats. 
Agents  for  Youmons 
New  York  Hats. 


Mullen  ft  Bluett 


^  ^  Broadway  and  Sixth  Los  Angeles  >  r 

THE  QUAUTY  SHOP 


AND   INDIAN   CURIOS   AT   WHOLESALE 

I  have  more  than  250  weavers  in  my  employ,  including  the  most  skilful  now  living, 
and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  preserve  the  old  colors,  patterns,  and  weaves.  Every 
blanket  sold  by  me  carries  my  personal  guarantee  of  its  quality.  In  dealing  with  me, 
you  will  get  the  very  finest  blanlcets  at  wholesale  prices.  I  also  handle  the  products  of 
the  Hopi  (Moqui )  Indians,  buying  them  under  contract  with  the  trading  posts  at  Keam's 
Canyon  and  Oraibi  and  selling  them  at  wholesale. 

I  have  constantly  a  very  fine  selection  of  Navajo  silverware  and  jewelry,  Navajo  "rubies" 
cut  and  uncut,  peridotes  and  native  turquois.  Also  the  choicest  modem  Moqui  pottery, 
and  a  rare  collection  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

J.  L.  HUBBELL, 

Write  for  my  Catalogue  and  Price  IMt. 


INDIAN  TRADER 

QANADO,  APACHE  CO.,  ARIZONA. 


PATENTS  $130.34000$  PATENTS 

*^  MADE  BY  MY  CUENTS  "^ 

YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  teUing  HOW  OTHERS  wiU  do 
the  same  IN  THE  FUTURE.  "What  and  How  to  Invent."  Book  Freel 
E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  803  F.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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232  Communication Edward    W.    Dickey 

233  Home  Building  in  the  Southwest - ^ Ernest  Ingold 

241  Facts  and  Illusions  about  Hetch-Hetchy    W.  F,  Bade 

247  In   the   City * Mary    TuUoch 

248  Under   The    Pines Emma    Playter   Seabury 

249  The  Squaw  Girl - Roy   Reuben  Rosamond 

256  A  Bit  of  Blue  China.- - ' Margaret  Stabler 

260  For  the  Glory  of  the  Flag. Elbridge  H,  Sabin 

263  The  Lasso  that  Caught  Jim's  Heart - Mary   H.  Benedict 

266  The  Overland  Stage  and  Pony  Express Clarence  Alien  McGrew 

273  The  Surveyor's  Story '. Kate  Van  Kxieren 

276  The  Fate  of  the   Mission   Bell Harry   Ernest   Corbett 

280  Sandstorm  of  the  Desert - Martin  J.   Boulette 
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Third  and  Main  Sto.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TABLES  RESERVED 

A  BRAND  NEW  FEATURE—  Every 
day  except  Sunday,  we  serve  in 
our  main  dining  room  a  dainty 
and  appetising 

SPECIAL  NOON    LUNCHEON    50c— 

This  should  appeal  especially  to 
ladies,  and  will  be  found  very 
attractive  before  attending  the 
matinees. 

CAFE  CHANTANT 
3  to  5:30—6:30  to  10—10:30  to  12:30- 

SPECIAL  SIX  O'CLOCK  DINNER  $1 


Mission  Indian  Grill 

Hotel  Alexandria 

« » 

;:    LUNCH 

« » 

::     DINNER 

« » 

-     AFTER  THE  TRIP 

« > 

: :     AFTER  THEATER  SUPPER 

«  > 

« > 

4  » 
«  » 
«    » 

«  » 

;i      Famous  ior  its   uniqoa  en- 
!  1          vironment,  prompt  and  ex- 
;;          cellent    servioe    and     Ua 

i  • 
*    » 

music. 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

GRAND  SALON.  4   to   6 

MUSIC                                                  60  CENTS 

>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
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LOS 


ANGELES    BREWING 
COMPANY'S 


PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 

IMAGER   BEERS 


I   Arc  a  Home   Product   not   excelled   by   any   of   | 
Eastern  Manufacture*       Why  not  try  them? 


:  I     Plione  Sunset  East  820  Home  10857     t 
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OUTING    SUITS 

Vr    MADE   TO  MEASURE    FOR   MEN   AND   WOMEN    ^ 
J  J    Now  U  the  time  to  order.      Soon  be  time  for  campinc    ^  J 


i:TheWm.  H.  Hoegee  Co.  inc. 


138-142  South  Main  >' 

J^>>>>>>»>>>>>  >>>>>>  >>>>>>>>>»A 


GREATESST  SI>OITING  GOODS 
HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


>  ^    Home  10087 
Main  8447 


I 


YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 

Or  your  savings  should  be  in  an  account 
with  this  Bank  which  offers  unequalled 
facilities  and  the  most  liberal  interest 
consistent  with  sound  banking. 

On  Term  Deposits  the  interest  is  4  per 
cent  a  year  and  on  Special  (Ordinary) 
Checking  accounts  3  per  cent  per  year  is 
paid. 

This  Bank  has  the  Largest  and  Best 
Equipped  Safe  Deposit  Department  in 
the  West. 

SECURITY 
jAviiyosltAyK 

Oldest  and  Largest  Savings  Bank  in  the  Southwest 

Resources     -     -     -     -     $30,000,000.00 

Capital  and  Reserve     -     $  1,938,000.00 

More  than  63,500  Open  Accounts 

SECURITY    BUILDING,   SPRING  AND  FIFTH 
Los  Angeles 


THE  SOUTHERN  TRUST 
COMPANY 

SAVINGS  —  COMMERCIAL  —  TRUST 

Paid-up'Capital  Surplusand  Profits 
$1,000,000  $205,000 

Total  Resources 
$6,200,  00 


We  transact  a  General  Commercial,  Sav- 
mp  and  Trust  Business,  act  as  Executor. 
Administrator  and  Guardian   of  Estates. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  For  Rent 

LARGE   STORAGE    VAULTS 

THE  SOUTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY 

114  West  Fourth  Street 
Loi  Angeles,  California 
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BAILEY'S  RUBBER  COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


tBI  flat-ended  teeth 

with  oiroular  bitins  edges  that  remove  dust  caps,  cleanse 
the  skin  in  the  bath,  open  the  pores,  and  give  new  life  to 
tne  whole  body.    Mailed  50  cents. 

BABVS    TEETH 

cut  without  irritation.  The 
Iflat-ended  teeth  expand  the 
[gums,  keeping  them  soft;  the 
Tring  comforts  and  amuses  tne 
chud.  preventing   convultions 

and  cholera  infantum. 

iMailed  for  price,  10c. 

IBAILEVS  RUBBER 
SEWING  FINGER 

Made  to  prevent  pricking  and 
disfiguruing  the  forefinger  in  sew- 
ing or  embroidery.  Three  sises — 
small,  medium  and  large.  Mailed 
6  cents  each. 

Cleans  the  teeth 
perfectly  and 
polishes  the  e- 
namel  without 
injury.  Never 
irritates  the 
gums.  Can  be 
Ideal  for  chUd- 
No.  1  for  25c.;  No. 


used  with  anv  tooth  wash  or  powder, 
ren's  use.     No  bristlee  to  come  out. 
2.  35c.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


BAILEY'S 

WONT  SLIP 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice,  or  mar  the  most 
highly  polished  floor.  Made 
in  five  sixes,  internal  diam- 
eter: No.  17  5-8  in.:  No.  18 
f  in.;  No.  19,  7-8  in.;  No. 
20.  1  in.:  No.  21.  1  1-8  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price 
30c  perpalr 
Agents  Wanted 

100  Paife  Rubber  Catalooue  Free. 
C.  J.  BAILEY  ft  CO.,        22  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 
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« I  Business  Property  and 

High-Class  Residence  Property  S 


Fully  Equipped  Reatal  Department. 
Qive  us  a  call 
HOME  10673  MAIN  1457    4 


„{..;..Iit,;..t..|..;..>.in».|..;..t..8..i,.;Mtng..».|Mt.,tMt..tM;Mt..t..t..!..t. 


OUTFITTERS 
.FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


OutfflUn  for   _,.  ^ 
Men.Women.Boys  aai  Otrts 
437-439-441-443  SOOTM  5PRINC 


<4<  <<<<<<<<<<<<<<  <<<<<<<<<<<<«< 
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THE  EVER-READY 
MESSENGER 


Noon  or  Night 

Week-days  or  Sundays 

Always  Ready — Never  Tired 


ii 


M 


JUST  HOMEPHOME' 


[^  Home  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


r 


SHIPCAF& 


WARD  McFADDEN,  Proprietor 

VENICE 


5  Bnteriaineps 
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SPRING  STREET,  between  Second  and  Third 

MATINEE  DAILY 
BOTH  PHONES  1447 

THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

VAUDEVILLE 

Matinee  2:15   Daily   10,  25,   50c. 
Every  Night  10,  25,  50,  75c 


<^ 


P^(D)(r(D)S)(D(n)^S)  IBooirlbaioDlk 


MAIN  STREET 
NEAR  SIXTH 


LOS  ANGELES  LEADING  STOCK  COMPANY 


STOCK 
PRODUCTIONS 


Nighto  25.  50.  75o.     Matineea  Saturday  and  Sunday.  10 
25.50e 


tf 


1 


OtlcSioiiDlbQiiirgKgir'^S) 

LOS  ANGELES'  LEADING  PLAY  HOUSE     iJ 

OUVER  MOROSCO,  Manacer 


SHUBERT 
ATTRACTIONS 

BROADWAY  NEAR  NINTH  STREET 


" 


^.».l..i..;..}..}..;..;..;..}..|..;..;..;..;..;..;..;..;..{..{..{..}..}..;.,g..{.,;..;.,}..j, 


RAIIER   BEER 

Seattle's  Famous  Product 


: ;  Por  Year  $4.00.      Per  Copy  lOe  ; ; 


One    Dollar  per   Dozens    Net.         X 


RAINIER  BOTTLINQ  CO. 

Phone  Main  52  or  F  2032 

^   Enterprise  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal    % 

.|..H''l''l''l''t'1''l''t''l--t.>!'.g..g..l..l..l..|..t..}.<..t..;..;..}„;..{,^..;..;..;. 


For  $ale  at  WHALENS  NEWS  AQEIfCT.  28S  BmtA   * 

*  ^       T  Sprino  Street,  Lot  AngeUt,  Cal.  *  • 

::   *  ; 


A  DOG'S  FOOT 

Haa  a  number  of  raised  ouehione  which  prevent  alippinic 
and  talce  up  the  ooncunion  over  bard  eurfacee. 


BAILEY'S  "WONT  SLIP"  RUBBER  HEELS 

Embody  this  principle  and  insure  ease  and  safety  over 
all  surfaces.  The  tread  surface  formed  with  "U"  8haE>ed 
ribs,  together  with  flat  ended  rubber  studs,  form  a  sur- 
face that  is  positively  non-slipping  on  ice  or  other  Blii>- 
pery  surfaces.     Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price. 

35  cents  per  pair.     For  Men  or  Women* 

When  ordering  send  a  correct  outline'drawing  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heel  of  your  boot.  Order  from  your  sboe 
dealer.  Dealers  write  for  prices.  lOO-poce  Catalooue  of 
Everything  in  Rubber  Gooda  Free. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO. 
22  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


"Century  Path" 

[UNSECTARIAN  AND  NON-POLITICAI^ 

Edited  by  KATHERINE  TINQLET 

Internationa]  Theosophical  Headquartcra, 
Point  Loma.  California 

±       The  CENTURY  PATH  is  an  up-to-date,  ; ; 

•  •  beautifully  illustrated  weekly,  devoted  to  the  *  ► 
J  •  Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  the  promulgation  •  * 
, ,  of  Theosophy,  and  the  study  of  ancient  and  \  \ 

•  •  modem  ethics,  philosophy,  science  and  art.  •  ► 


Blanchard  Hall  Studio  Building 

a.   ^t       ^^•^'..•"f '"^X«*y  *^  ^'^  ^  •"<•  Sci«IC0 

Studios  and  Halls  for  all  purposes  for  Rent.    Latsopi  Stadia 
Building  in  the  West.  For  terms  and  all  iaformairoa  ftpplyto 

F.  W.  BLANCHARD 

333  South  Broadway  233  South  Hill  it. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAU 
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OUT    WEST 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bring  Buyer   and   Seller  Together 

In  this  classified  department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  reliable  character  up  to 
14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  illustrations 
nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  policv,  which  excludes  medical,  palmistry, 
fortune-telling  or  misleading  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliable  parties  or  conmiodiUes, 
also  prevails  m  this  department,  and  the  business  management  will  appreciate  prompt  notice  from  Otd 
Wett  readers  of  any  such  that  may  get  in  by  fabe  pretense.  Address  ail  letters  pertaining  to  this  depart- 
ment to 

OUT    WEST, 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


AMUSEMENTS- 
AUDITORIUM 

•THEATER  BEAUTIFUL"— Fifth  and  OUve  BtreeU, 
L.  £.  Behymer,  manager.  For  winter  bookinffs  of  the  Sou- 
b«rt8  see  daily  newspapers  for  attraotions  o!  each  w^. 


HAMBURGER'S  MAJESTIC  THEATER 

BROADWAY  NEAR  NINTH.  Oliver  Morowso  Manager. 
Sbubert  attraotiona.    Tneater  fireproof  and  modem. 

MOROSCO'S  BURBANK 

MAIN  BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH.  Los  Angeles' 
leading  stock  company.  See  announcements  in  daily  news- 
papers for  attractions  of  each  week. 


CAFE  BRISTOL 

Basement  H.  W.  Hellman  building,  Fourtn  and  Spring. 
Higa  class  apointmenta,  perfect  senrioe.  unexoelled  menu. 


REAL  ESTATE- 


363  SOUTH 


MINES   &  PARISH 

HILL  STREET.   Los 


Angeles.     Business 


property  and  high  class  residence  property.    Rental  depart^ 
ment.    Home  10673.    Sunset  Main  1457. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 


ORPHEUM  THEATER 

SPRING  STREET  BETWEEN  SECOND  AND  THIRD. 
Clarence  Drown,  Manager.  Vaudeville.  Orpheum  attrac- 
tions, toe  standard  everywhere. 


CONGENIAL  MAN  WORKING  without  gloves  desires 
farm,  ranch  work.  Tutors  cultured  Frmch,  German  and 
other  languages.  Correspondence  solicited.  Staena,  523 
Ninth  street,  Oakland.  California. 


BANKS- 
BANK  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

SEVENTH  AND  BROADWAY,  Los  Angeles.  A  aeneral 
bankin|E  business  tranacted.  commercial  and  savings.  Letters 
of  credit.     Investment  bonds. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

MORE  THAN  61.000  depositors.  Resources  exceed 
$29,000,000.  Special  ordinary  deposits^  3  per  cent.  Term 
deposits,  4  per  cent.  liarsest  safe  deposit  vaults  in  toe  west. 
Security  Bldg.     Fifth  and  Spring  streets. 


SOUTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY 

114  WEST  FOURTH  street.  Los  Angeles.  Capital  $1,- 
000,000.  Surplus  and  profits  $205,000.  Resources.  $6,200,- 
000.  Commercial,  trust  and  savings  business  transacted. 
Safe  deposit  and  storage  vaults. 


STUDIO  BUILDINQS- 


BLANCHARD  HALL 

STUDIO  BUILDING  devoted  exclusively  to  Music.  Art 
and  Science.  Largest  Studio  building  in  the  West.  F.  W. 
Blancoard.  233  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


AVINES— 

MISTLETOE  VINEYARD  COMPANY  WINES 

CALIFORNIA'S  highest  type  vintages,  especially  selected 
for  eastern  trade.  Send  a  case  to  your  eastern  friends. 
C.  F.  A.  Last  Company,  proprietors,  Los  Angeles. 


TOILET   ARTICLES— 


RESTAURANTS  AND  RESORTS- 


VENICE. 


„SHIP  CAFE" 

Ward  McFadden  Proprietor. 


6  entertainers. 


FINQER  NAIL  POLISH 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  a  25  cent  package  of  Finger  Nw 
Polisn.  A  trial  order  of  just  what  you  want.  218  New 
High  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


ANYVO  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM 


Prevents  early  wrinkles.     It  is  not  a  freckle  coating:  it  re- 
movesthem.   ANYVO  CO.. 427  North  Main  St.,  Lob  Angeles 
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Will  A.  Kistler  Co. 


y    We  are  REAL  PRINTERS,   Publishers   and    Bookbioders.  ;: 
BIG  JOBS.                   SMALL  JOBS. 

We  print  and  bind  everything  from  the  modest  pamphlet  to  ] ; 

the  most  elaborate  Book  you  may  desire.     Rare  books  ; ; 
repaired. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Commercial  Printing:   letter  heads,  ; : 

bill  heads,  cards,  envelopes,  wedding  stationery,  etc.  ; 


O  1  j2    New  High 


Street 
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LOS  ANGELES  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Electric  RaOway 


^ ' 
^ ' 


^<  THE    SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  LINE  BETWEEN 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Ocean 

:\    TO  SANTA  MONICA,  OCEAN  PARK,  VENICE,  REDONDO  BEACH,    j: 

SOLDIERS'  HOME,  SAWTELLE,  SHERMAN, 

HOLLYWOOD  and  COLEGROVE 


BaHoon  Route  Excursions 

101  Miles      One  Day      One  Dollar 


i  ^ 


Showing  some  of  California's  finest  scenery  includ- 
ing 36  miles  right  along  the  ocean.  A  reserved 
seat  for  every  patron  and  an  Experienced  Guide  ; ; 

with  each  car. 


FREE  ATTRACTIONS— An  Ocean  Voyage  on  Wheels.  At  Santa 
Monica,  free  admission  to  the  Camera  Obscura,  an  exclusive  attrac- 
tion for  Baloon  Route  Excursionists  only.  FREE  ADMISSION  to 
the  $20,000  Aquarium,  and  a  FREE    RIDE    ON   THE   L.  A.  ; ; 

THOMPSON  SCENIC  RAILWAY,  the  longest  in  the  world,  at 
Venice  (Sunday  excepted  during  July,  August  and  September) . 


^  ^     Last  ear  leaves  Hill  Street  Station,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  LOS     J  r 
^  ANGELES,  at  9:40  A.  M.  DAILY.  ^ 
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Thrtt  Days  to  Chl89oo 

SOLID  FROM  LOS  ANQELES 
Dailoy  at  10  30  m.  m.  and  arrive  at  Chicago  third 
day  at  11. 20  a.  m.     Rnert  of  PuUman  Equipment 
4hroiifiiout. 
Aljo  has  throng b  sleeper  to  Denver  in  two  days 

"^'     Via  Salt  Lake  Route 

UNION  PACIFIC  and  NORTHWESTERN  LINE 

Information  and  tiolceta  at  601  S.  Spring  St.  Los 
Angeles  and  other  Sait  Lake  Route  Offices. 
T.  C.  PECK,  General  Passenger  Agent. 


Los   Angeles 

Railway 

Gompany 


operate  yellow  car  lines  reaching  beautiful 
cityjparks  and  Eagle  Rock  Valley.  Qarvan- 
za^  uriffin  Avenue  and  Eagle  Rock  lines  to 
Elysian  Park.  East  Main  and  Downey 
Avenue  lines  to  Eastlake  Park.  West  Seventh 
and  West  Second  Street  lines  to  Westlake 
Park.  Cummings  Street  line  to  Hollenbeck 
Park." 

Cars  also  reach  all  cemeteries  in  city. 
Rates  on  funeral  car  Paraiso,  specially 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  to  any  cemetery  In 
the  city  (round  trip ),  with  or  without  casket, 
$15.00. 

Special  cars  for  outings,  day  and  even- 
ing parties,  etc.,  $5.00  for  first  hour  and 
$3.00  for  each  additional  hour. 

Telephone  E.  L.  Lewis,  Main  4187,  or  call 
at  Room  703,  Pacific  Electric  Building, 
Sixth  and  Main  Streets. 


& 
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Loe  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18,  1009. 

The  Mathie  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

For  several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medioinefi  lor 
indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but  to  no  avalL  My 
father  asked  me  to  try  MATHIE'S  MALT  TONIC,  and  after 
using  it  for  some  time  I  felt  much  better  and  my  general  health 
was  much  improved,  and  I  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Yours  truly, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 

MATHIE  MALT  TONIC 

$1.50  PER  DOZEN    -    -    DELIVERED 

\l  The  Mathie  Brewing  Co.       los  anqeles,  cal.  | 

Home  Phone  Ex.  942        Sunfiet  Phone  East  66 
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The  Missions 
of  California 


form  a  picturesque  historical  reminder  of  tiie 
notable  pione^  labors  which  added  an  empire 
to  civilization.  Those  Missions  are  scattered 
along  the 


Southern    Pacific    Coast    Line 

The  ''Shore  Line  Limited**  leaving  Los  An- 
geles at  8:00  A.  M.;  the  ''Coaster**  at  8:10  A. 
M.;  "San  Francisco  Passenger**  at  2:30  P.  M.; 
"Sunset  Express**  at  6:15  P.  M.;  and  the  "Lark** 
at  8:00  P.  M.  over  the 


Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders 

afford   facilities,  for   travel    with    comfort   and 

luxury  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dusty  trail 

of  the  Padres  who  walked  El  Camino  Real  from 

Mission  to  Mission. 

No  one  should  visit  California  without  taking 

Los  Angeles  offices:  this  trip,  taking  plenty  of  time  as  they  journey 

600  South  Spring  Street  from  Wonder  to  Wonder — ^from  Los  Angdes  to 

Arcade  Station,  Fifth  Santa  Barbara,   Santa    Barbara  to  Paso  Robles 

and  Central  Avenue  Hot  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot   Springs   to   Dd 

Pasadena  office:  Monte,  Del  Monte  to  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz  to 

148  East  Colorado  Street  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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REDUCED 
RATES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 


In  effect  daily  from 

March  10th  to 

April  10th,  1911 

From 

Omaha      .      -      - 

'  I$25.00 

Council  Bluffs      -] 

-       25.00 

St.  Louis      -    -      - 

32.00 

Chicago 

-       33.00 

Kansas  City 

25.00 

Proportionatelj^  low  rates  from  many 

other  points. 

• 

Call  on  us  for  details  and  write  your 
friends  East  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  get  to  CALIFORNIA. 

See  Agents 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE: 

600  South  Spring  Street, 

Arcade    Station,    Fifth    and    Central 

Avenue. 

PASADENA  OFFICE: 

148  East  Colorado  Street. 
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REOPENIMe    OF 

THE  ORIGINAL 

CASA  VERDUGO 

RESTAURANT  AND  PARK 

ill 

REMODELED  AND  REFURNISHED 

ExceUerU  Table  d' Hole 

SPANISH  DINNERS 

Service  the  Best        Cuisine  unexcelled 

Take  QLENDALE  cars  from  6th  and  Main  Sts.  to  Park  Entrance 

Pacific  Eiectric  Raliway 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 


Los  Angeles  Investment  Co. 


MARCH   1,  1911 

Resources 

Balance  due  on  houses  being  sold  on  monthly  installments,  mortgages, 

secured  loans  and  houses  under  construction $2,822,586.89 

Building  Material  Go.  stock,  including  two  lumber  yards,  lumber  and 

planing  mills,  warehouses,  shops,  factories,  wagons,  etc. 164,740.00 

Stock  in  "Home  Makers" 41.127.00 

Stock  in  Globe  Savings  Bank  at  par  (market  value  $96,000) 63,300.00 

Stock  in  City  and  County  Bank 12,500.00 

Real  estate  (market  value  $2,545,620.00  ) -  2,236,318.93 

Fixtures 5,743.33 

Cash  on  hand . 170,707.00 

'  ^  $5,517,023.15 


Liabilities 

Dividends  payable  (imcalled  for) $    4,803.85 

Gold  Notes 58,300.00 

Home  Certificates  and  Mortgages  on  property  purchased 

^   (not  a  legal  liability) .- —  163,395.36—$    226,499.21 


Net  Assets 

Capital  Stock  paid  in  cash 2,108,171.00 

Reserve  (Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits ) 3,182,352.94r—  5,290,523.94 

$5,517,023.15 


No  impaid  bills. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  PROFIT  FOR  THE  LAST  YEAR  WERE: 

REAL  ESTATE„_. $345,310,53 

INTEREST 240,585.36 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION _.  11,292.36 

There  were  also  miscellaneous  profits  from  architectural,  legal,  insurance  and  r«ital 
departments.  Quarterly  cash  dividends  were  divided  among  the  stockholders  amounting 
to    $448,392.11. 
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MARCH  MAGAZINE  NUMBER 


EDITORIAL. 


Having  secured  about  everything  they 
have  demanded  from  the  present  state 
administration,  the 
Laborites  Flushed  union  leaders  of  San 
With  Success.  Francisco  are  busily 

engaged  in  the  pre- 
liminaries of  organizing  for  more  thor- 
ough work  in  state  politics.  The  idea 
which  possesses  these  men  is  that  by 
organizing  a  compact  body  they  can 
compel  any  political  party  in  California 
to  do  their  bidding.  They  plan  to  be 
the  controlling  influence  in  both  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  threaten- 
ing to  throw  their  vote  and  influence 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  policy  dic- 
tates. 

To  put  it  plainly,  that  is  what  the  in- 
itiated call  "doing  good  politics."  The 
unionists  figure  that  30,000  votes,  di- 
rected one  way  or  another  will  suffice 
to  throw  any  election  in  California, 
and  they  believe  that  they  can  gather 
this  number  in  the  largest  cities  in 
the  state. 

No  doubt  of  it,  they  can  get  enough 
from  San  Francisco  alone  to  make  a 
respectable  sized  hole  in  any  political 
calculation.  We  have  always  believed 
since  the  November  election  that  there 
was  a  bargain  between  the  Republican 
leaders  and  the  laborites,  by  which 
the  labor  vote  of  San  Francisco  was 
cast  for  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  not  because 
there   was    any   hope    of   electing   him. 


but  because  it  was  expected  that  enough 
votes  would  be  drawn  away  from  Theo^ 
dore  Bell  to  defeat  him.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  Bell  should  have  had 
a  heavy  majority  in  San  Francisco,  but 
it  so  happened  that  the  labor  leaders 
could  not  deflect  the  labor  vote  either 
to  him  or  to  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson's  friendliness  to  the 
schemes  of  the  McCarthys  and  the 
Tvietmoes  of  San  Francisco  and  all 
their  following,  is  almost  proof  positive 
that    such    was    the    deal. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  Goo 
Goo  leaders  who  run  the  destinies  of  the 
Republican  party  of  California  these 
days  think  that  if  the  unionites  attempt 
this  latest  expedient,  it  will  be  a  case 
of  base  ingratitude.  They  realize  that 
Governor  Johnson  is  pretty  much  the 
property,  politically  speaking,  of  the 
labor  crowd  already,  and  to  think  that 
the  unionites  are  dreaming  of  going 
further  ruffles  the  feelings  of  these  high- 
minded  souls. 

Well,  what  did  they  expect?  What 
does  anyone  expect  in  the  political 
game? 

The  labor  crowd  has  no  gratitude 
for  anything  and  neither  have  the 
ordinary    run    of    politicians. 

It  is  a  game  to  get  all  you  can  and 
keep  what  you  get. 

Did  the  labor  unions  of  Los  Angeles 
show  any  gratitude  to  W.  L.  Hardison 
when  he  financed  the  '*  HeraW  for 
several    vears    and    gave    the   ^' Times'^ 
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the  hardest  fight  of  its  career?  They 
did   not. 

Is  it  not  true  that  they  deserted 
Hardison  without  a  moment's  notice 
and  gave  the  "Examiner"  every  aid 
and   comfort  when  it  was  established? 

Have  they  any  use  for  the  "  Examiner'' 
of   today?    They   have   not. 

Is  it  not  true  that  they  have  gone 
over  in  a  body  to  thfe  "Record,"  there 
to  stay  as  long  as  they  think  it  is  to 
their    advantage   to   do   so? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "gratitude" 
among  the  labor  unions  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  much  like  other  men 
and  organizations.  They  use  anybody 
and  everybody  just  as  long  as  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Then  they 
desert  the  ship. 

Every  interest,  everybody,  every  sup- 
posed political  factor,  everybody  who 
"does  things"  has  the  identical  oppor- 
tunist notion  concerning  what  is  known 
as    loyalty. 

The  competitive  system  under  which 
we  live  does  not  permit  much  of  the  old 
fashioned  idea  of  loyalty. 

In  this  the  labor  leaders  are  like  other 
humans.  They  have  possession  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson — himself  a  rather  slippery 
proposition.  They  will  use  him  just 
as  long  as  it  is  expedient  to  do  so.  Then 
they  will  root  his  crowd  out  with  no 
more  compunction  than  they  would  pull 
up  a  weed. 

We  know  a  community  in  which  a 
handful  of  negroes  are  the  virtual  bosses, 
because  they  employ  the  tactics  which 
the  laborites  have  in^  mind.  It  is  a 
white  man's  community,  too,  but  it 
endures  negro  teachers  in  white  schools 
because  tbL  handful  of  negroes  rule 
the   roost. 

Its  "good  politics,"  but  bad  business — 
be  sure  of  that. 


Rumors  of  ^strikes I  have  been  cir- 
culated throughout  Los  Angeles  in  a- 

bundance  during  the 
Oeneral  Strike  past  four  weeks,  but 
Rumors,  as  far  as  inquiry  can 

develop  notlung  tan- 
gible can  be  said.  These  strike  rumors 
alwa}r8  take  the  form  of  a  "general 
strike"  which  may  be  significant.  We 
heard  that  there  was  to  be  such  a  strike 
sometime  toward  the  end  of  last  year. 


but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared  to 
disturb  the  local  serenity.  Then  Jan- 
uary 1  and  February  1  were  designated 
in  advance  as  the  days  on  which  some- 
thing would  be  doing,  but  again  trouble 
did  not  materialize. 

On  another  occasion,  it  was  given  out 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
would  spend  approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  "unionizing"  Los  Angeles, 
but  this,  too,  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  thin  air.  It  would  cost 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  that  to 
make  Los  Angeles  a  "closed  shop  town." 
At  least  that  much  money,  if  not  more, 
has  been  expended  on  the  task  of  union- 
izing the  "Times"  with  the  end  that 
the  "Times"  is  the  strongest  newspaper 
property  west  of  Chicago. 

A  general  strike  in  Los  Angeles  to 
unionize  the  city  can  have  but  one  end- 
ing. This  is  not  a  "union  town"  and 
cannot  be  made  such  at  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  Gompers  or  any  one  less  in  author- 
ity, by  mere  announcement  of  a  strike. 
The  mass  of  the  people  who  reside  here 
have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  union- 
ism, in  the  concrete,  however  much  it 
can  be  defended   in  the   abstract. 

Before  Los  Angeles  can  be  imionized 
two  widely  different  things  must  be 
done.  There  must  be  brought  about 
a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles; 
second  the  imions  must  be  brought 
to  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
The  reader  has  rarely  heard  in  recent 
years  of  trouble  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  Brotherhood,  for 
the  reason  that  it  arbitrates  and  rarely 
strikes.  The  blatant,  a^tating  brand 
of  miscalled  imionism  which  gains  con- 
trol of  those  organizations,  immediately 
after  one  is  organized,  which  calls  for 
a  strike  first  and  the  emplojrment  of 
reason  afterward,  loses  control  only  after 
much  bitter  experience  and  the  era  of 
reason  is  entered  upon.  Almost  any 
agitator  can  get  a  crowd  of  working- 
men  together;  almost  any  agitator  can 
get  them  to  strike;  but  it  takes  abilitjr 
of  a  high  order  to  hold  those  men  until 
the  union  has  made  a  real  growth,  and 
to  bring  about  such  relations  as  exist 
between  the  railroads  and  the  Brother- 
hood. 
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The  growth  of  the  union  is  merely 
a  form  of  trust  development;  the  prime 
object  of  the  organizers  is  to  create  a 
labor  trust.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
any  trust  was  ever  organized  without 
the  employment  of  force.  Labor 
troubles  are  just  as  much  to  be  expected 
as  are  the  schemes  of  the  trust  magnates 
to  get  railroad  rebates  and  special 
privileges,  and  to  shield  themselves 
under  the  cloak  of  the  law  wherever 
possible. 

"The  Outlook"  of  New  York  is  just 
now  publishing  a  series  of  articles  by 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Gladden,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  man  who  applied  the  term  ''tainted 
money"  to  the  Rockefeller  pile.  Dr. 
Gladden,  while  denouncing  the  illegal 
exhibitions  of  force  which  many  unions 
employ  to  encompass  their  ends,  shows 
not  any  the  less  conclusively  why 
unions  are  formed  and  why  they  will 
continue  to  be  formed.  His  reason- 
ing is  good.  At  any  rate  it  will  bear 
close   examination   and   thought. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  local  unions 
will  be  so  foolish  as  to  precipitate  a 
general  strike.  Too  many  workers  are 
engaged  in  the  purchase  of  their  own 
homes  to  enable  such  a  strike  to  succeed; 
too  many  men  and  women  want  to 
come  to  California  and  the  places  of 
the  strikers  will  be  too  easily  filled. 
Finally  there  is  no  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  for  the 
''closed  shop."  If  there  is  no  demand 
for  it,  it  cannot  be  brought  about. 

Los  Angeles^'county  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  war  between  a  majority  of  the 

boaitl  of  super- 
PoliHcal  ^       -  visors     and     the 

Road  Building.  county     highway 

commission,  the 
immediate  result  of  which  appears 
to  be  that  work  on  the  system  of  high- 
wajrs  under  construction  may  be  sus- 
pended for  several  months.  We  were 
among  those  who  thought  that  the 
highway  commission  was  very  tardy 
in  instituting  the  construction  opera- 
tions, and  we  think  that  the  education 
of  the  engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  Lodor, 
was  perfected  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers    of    the    county.    But    since 


Mr.  Loder  has  been  so  educated  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  county  to  reap  the 
benefit   of  this  education. 

If  the  board  of  supervisors  has  its 
way,  this  will  not  be  done.  The  board 
of  supervisors  has  another  engineer 
for  the  place,  it  being  the  usual  custom 
of  municipalities  and  counties  to  drop 
men  when  their  competency  is  proved 
and  attested.  The  new  engineer,  Mr. 
Joyner,  signalized  his  arrival  with  a 
series  of  criticisms  of  his  predecessor. 
It  is  a  poor  business  for  a  business 
man  to  depend  for  success  on  encom- 
passing the  defeat  of  an  opponent  by 
criticism.  The  wiser  way  is  to  do 
things  better  and  let  achievements 
speak  for  themselves.  If  this  is  true 
in  business,  it  is  still  more  so  in  pro- 
fessional life.  An  engineer  who  can 
find  no  better  business  than  to  indulge 
in  unsolicited  criticism,  had  best  look 
to  his  own  fences  and  think  a  trifle  of 
the  proprieties. 

Mr.  Joyner  came  here  from  the  east, 
supposedly  at  the  instance  of  the  auto- 
mobile element,  and  in  reality  at  the 
call  of  one  of  the  political  bosses  of  the 
reform  movement.  He  has  had  no 
experience  in  roadmaking  in  California, 
where  climatic  conditions  are  vastly 
different  from  his  native  heath.  He 
may  have  occasion  to  change  his  pro- 
nouncements after  a  residence  of  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  or  a  few  years. 
Presumably  he  has  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  road  materials  avail* 
able  in  this  section;  certainly  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  weather  conditions, 
and  these  are  of  importance  in  any 
roadmaking  enterprise.  Does  it  not 
seem  the  height  of  presumption  for  any 
uninformed  man  to  rush  mto  criticism 
within  a  few  da}r8  after  his  arrival? 
By  any  reasonable  mode  of  thialdng, 
Jiir.  Jo3rner's  course  would  seem  so. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  any 
reflection  on  Mr.  Joyner's  ability  as  an 
engineer.  For  all  we  know,  he  may 
know  more  than  the  man  who  built 
the  pyramids,  or  the  man  who  con- 
structed the  Brookl]^!  bridge,  or  the 
man  who  designed  the  Crystal  Springs 
dam.  He  may  be  a  colossus^  in  his 
profession;  and  still  we  think  it  more 
than  a  trifle  "fresh"  that  he  should 
launch  forth  in  the  manner  he  has. 
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Down  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  road 
situation  is  shot  through  and  through 
with   politics. 

That  is  the  truth  of  it. 

Politics  is  a  sinister  factor  in  any 
public  enterprise — even  such  simon  pure, 
double-distilled  purity  politics  as  is 
professed  by  the  rulers  of  Los  Angeles 
county. 

The  net  of  the  accounting  is  that  the 
public  gets  the  worst  of  it. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
the  piper,  if  the  county  is  to  undertake 
the  education  of  Mr.  Joyner,  just  as 
it  had  to  educate  Mr.  Loder. 


We  invite  the  careful  reading  of  the 
article  in  this  issue  of  Out  West  as  to 
Constitutional  Amend- 
Finding  the  ment    No.    1 .      This 

Scapegoat,  amendment,    in    sub- 

stance, was  before  the 
voters  of  California  for  four  years.  It 
was  better  discussed  than  any  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  submitted 
in  the  past  twenty  years,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  except  the  suffrage 
amendment,  submitted  in  1896  and 
beaten  by  about  29,000  votes.  The 
voters  did  not  act  favorably  on  Amend- 
ment No.  1  without  due  consideration. 
They  desired  to  take  the  corporations 
out  of  politics — county  politics — and 
there  is  no  better  way  known  than  to 
remove  the  taxation  of  corporations  out 
of  that  sphere. 

The  notion  is  expressed  that  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  No.  1  will  not 
produce  sufficient  revenue.  Well,  if  it 
does  not,  there  can  be  an  extra  session 
and  the  revenue  raised  by  levying 
more  taxes  on  the  corporations  and 
institutions  liable  for  taxation  under 
this  amendment.  This  would  have  oc- 
curred to  any  one  except  a  Goo  Goo. 

Let  us  get  at  the  real  reason,  however. 
It  is  that  this  present  session  of  the 
legislature  is  besieged  by  gentlemen 
with  schemes  for  spending  money.  The 
appropriations  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  California.  All  of  the 
time  honored  grabs  and  many  new  ones 
have  been  offered  for  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature.  With  new  bosses 
in  the  saddle  they  hesitate  to  apply 
the  pruning  knife  for  fear  of  offending 
somebody. 


Then  if  Amendment  No.  1  does  not 
produce  enough  revenue,  it  is  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat. 

It  is  going  to  be  mighty  convenient 
for  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Earl  and  Mr. 
Lissner  to  have  something  on  which 
to  blame  the  shortcomings  and  extrava- 
gances of  their  legislature. 


Whenever  a  campaign  in  furtherance 
of  a  great  public  benefit  is  instituted, 
there  are  invariably 
University  drawbacks     and-    dis- 

in  Politics.  couragements.         The 

campaign  to  secure  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  California 
for  Southern  California  is  an  instance 
in  point.  Southern  California  pays  forty 
per  cent  of  the  state  taxes  and  has  forty 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils  of 
California;  Southern  California  has  but 
sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance 
at  the  University  of  California  and 
would  have  considerably  less  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  here  of  the  branch 
of  the  medical  college,  which  incidentally 
was  established  without  expense  to  the 
state.  Southern  California  has  three  or 
four  denominational  colleges,  all  credit- 
able in  their  way,  but  not  what  is  de- 
manded by  those  in  search  of  the  best 
educational  facilities. 

One  would  have  thought  that  with 
this  situation,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  dissenting  vote  against  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  branch 
of  the  University  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. There  was  a  wail  of  disapproba- 
tion from  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  a  very  good  denominational 
college,  the  management  of  which  for- 
gets that  we  are  not  all  denomination- 
alists. 

The  truth  should  be  told  as  to  why 
the  proposition  was  so  suddenly  switched 
into  a  scheme  to  get  a  technical  school 
instead  a  branch  of  the  University. 

The  reason  is  that  the  projectors  of 
the  plan  were  called  into  conference 
with  Messrs.  Earl  and  Lissner — par- 
ticularly Mr.  Earl — and  were  told  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  '*  Express''  in  the  matter. 

Now  some  questions  arise. 

Who  influenced  the  "Express'*  to 
take  this  action? 
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Was  it  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California? 

Has  Mr.  Keppel  received  any  promise 
of  future  political  backing  from  the 
^'Express"  in  consequence  of  his  having 
abandoned  for  the  time  being,  this 
proposition  to  establish  a  University 
in  Southern  California? 

By  what  right  do  E.  T.  Earl  and 
Meyer  Lissner  deprive  the  youth  of 
Sguthem  California  of  a  branch  of  the 
University — and  to  particularize,  those 
youth  who  have  no  means  to  pay  their 
board  at  Berkeley  and  the  money  to 
travel  back  and  forth  to  the  University? 

The  abandonment  .of  this  proposition 
at  the  dictation  of  the  "Express"  we 
consider  a  crime  against  the  youth  of 
Southern  California. 

The  plan  is  by  no  means  dead.  The 
Institute  of  Teclmology  is  fortunately  out 
of  the  way,  but  we  demand  and  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  higher  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  provided  at  Berke- 
ley shall  be  provided  in  this  end  of  the 
state. 

We  think,  finally,  that  undue  prom- 
inence is  being  given  to  the  action  of 
the  alumni  of  the  University,  headed 
by  James  K.  Moffitt.  Mr.  Moffitt,  if  we 
remember,  is  a  banker  in  San  Francisco. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  paper  business, 
and  we  think  that  years  ago  he  spent 
some  time  in  Southern  Calilomia  while 
following  this  line  of  business.  But 
his  conceptions  of  Southern  California 
are  as  crude  and  as  misleading  as  are 
those  of  most  of  the  non-traveled  resi- 
dents of  the  San  Francisco  bay  district. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Moffitt  has 
been  in  Southern  California  in  ten  years. 
While  we  know  that  not  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  landscape  and 
population  of  northern  California  in 
the  past  ten  years,  the  same  is  not  true 
of  the  south.  Mr.  Moffitt  should  travel, 
and  should  know  that  in  the  southern 
part  of  California  there  is  a  population 
that  is  as  different  from  that  of  the 
north  as  it  is  possible  for  two  peoples 
in  America  to  be. 

Incidentally,  this  is  just  another  ar- 
gument for  state  division.  It  will  come, 
along  with  the  other  arguments  as  to 
the  harbor  and  as  to  taxation  and  as 
as  to^  other  matters  with  which  most 
of  UB  in  the  south  are  already  familiar. 


Encouraged  by  the  results  of  the 
charter  amendment  election  and  es- 
pecially by  the  straw 
Municipal  Rail-  vote  on  the  question 
vxiy  and  Other  of  how  to  dispose  of 
Projects,  the   power  to  be  de- 

veloped by  the  fall 
of  water  on  the  aqueduct,  the  advocates 
of  inunicipal  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, generally,  will  now  press  their 
campaign  to  build  a  municipal  railway 
to  San  Pedro.  Those  eminent  railroad 
men  and  managers,  George  Alexander 
and  Martin  Betkouski,  are  confident 
that  it  will  cost  to  build  and  equip  such 
a  railroad  about — oh,  anywhere  from 
$300,000  upward.  The  top  limit  coming 
from  that  source,  as  far  as  is  known,  is 
about  $800,000.  Before  the  city  allows 
these  eminent  railroad  men  to  start 
such  a  venture,  and  before  the  advice 
of  City  Engineer  Hamlin  is  taken, 
there  should  be  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  from  every  aspect. 

First  off  comes  the  right  of  way.  The 
city  can  use  certain  streets,  and  it  can 
use  certain  streets  in  San  Pedro  for  this 
purpose.  What  about  the  intervening 
territory?  Has  any  real  investigation 
been  made  as  to  its  cost?  Do  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  road  expect  that  the  proper- 
ty owners  along  the  line  of  the  road 
will  donate  the  land?  On  this  point 
nothing   has   been   said. 

Next,  the  matter  of  rails  and  roadbed. 
This  has  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Betkouski 
at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000  per  mile.  If 
the  city  is  to  embark  in  this  enterprise 
the  road  must  be  as  well  built  and 
ballasted  as  the  Pacific  Electric  lines — 
say  about  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  mile. 
The  roadbed  and  rail  item  alone  will 
cost  approximately  $750,000  at  this 
rate. 

Next,  the  car  equipment.  This,  too, 
must  be  first  class.  The  city  will  need 
possibly  25  passenger  cars  to  operate 
this  line  successfully.  These  cars,  if 
intended  to  compete  with  the  Pacific 
Electric  equipment  will  cost  something 
like  $10,000  each.  That  is  a  general 
estimate  of  $250,000  for  passenger  cars. 
But  the  city  authorities  state  that  the 
road  is  to  cooperate  with  the  steam 
and  electric  roads  for  freight,  as  well. 
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This  will  involve  buying  plenty  of  care, 
number    not    now    to    be    estimated. 

Along  comes  the  demand  for  about 
four  sub-stations  from  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pedro,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line 
and  two  between.  These  are  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Then  will  come  the 
call  for  the  power  transmission  from  the 
Owens  River  generating  plant,  and  for 
other  equipment.  Put  the  sub-stations 
at  $30,000  each,  and  you  have  ap- 
proximately part  of  this  investment. 

Finally  there  comes  the  cost  of  depot 
sites  in  both  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Pedro,   switches,   yards,   and    shops. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the 
road  is  built.  The  next  problem  is 
administration.  Who  is  going  to  run 
the  road?  How  are  the  employees  to 
be    chosen? 

IX  Here  is  where  the  element  of  politics 
will  enter.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  run  a  garbage 
incinerator  economically,  let  alone  a 
railroad. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Where- 
ever  a  municipality  entere  into  a  busi- 
ness, it  invariably  does  so  at  a  greater 
cost  than  a  private  company  incure. 

Men  who  have  real  ability  in  con- 
ducting such  enterprises  will  not  devote 
their  lives  to  the  city's  service.  The 
rewards  are  not  so  high;  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  is  not  instilled  into  the  em- 
ployees from  heads  of  departments  down; 
the  city  does  not  and  will  not  stand 
by  its  tried  and  faithful  men,  and  will 
not  retire  them  at  the  end  on  suitable 
pensions.  A  city  inevitably  gets  second 
class  men  to  run  its  affaire;  the  private 
companies  get  the  best.  That  is  the 
sole  reason  why  a  municipality  does  not 
operate  a  business  successfully.  It  is 
why  Los  Angeles  failed  with  its  garbage 
incinerator.  It  is  why  failure  will  attend 
this  municipal  railroad  proposition. 
There  must  come  first  a  reform  from 
within;  the  municipality  must  be  purged 
of  time  servera  and  politicians  who  have 
the  pull  to  gain  high  positions.  We  do 
not  care  whether  these  politicians  are 
of  the  reform  or  the  perform  stripe, 
because  the  principle  is  precisely  the 
same. 

We  are  free  to  say  that  we  think 
that  Los  Angeles  is  to  enter  upon  an 
era   of   municipal    ownerahip.     We    be- 


lieve that  the  success  of  the  city  Water 
Department,  due  to  the  public  spirited 
work  of  one  very  exceptional  man, 
has  encouraged  the  municipal  ownerehip 
advocates,  of  whom  there  are  thousands, 
to  move  in  other  directions.  The  ad- 
visory vote  of  the  disposal  of  the  Owens 
River  power  is  sufficiently  emphatic, 
even  if  the  vote  is  small,  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  if  the  city  is  able  to  afford 
the  price,  we  are  to  have  municipal 
distribution  of  electricity  within  the 
next  few  yeare.  It  mattere  not  that  the 
Pasadena  municipal  plant  has  been  a 
failure;  the  figures  in  that  instance 
are  doctored  to  prove  the  contrary  and 
the  public  believes  those  figures.  Muni- 
cipal ownerehip  advocates  claim,  that 
the  Pasadena  plant  shows  a  great  sat- 
isfactory profit.  It  does — on  paper. 
But  the  result  is  attained  by  the  simple 
process  of  charging  the  city  heavy 
bills  for  lighting  the  streets,  and  "point- 
ing with  pride"  at  the  paper  profits. 
Yet  the  public  will  go  on  believing  these 
figures  because  there  is  not  a  news- 
paper in  Los  Angeles  that  has  published 
the  truth  about  the  lighting  situation 
in  the  adjoining  city. 

The  municipal  railway,  if  embarked 
in,  will  cost  the  taxpayere  less,  probably, 
than  a  lighting  plant  dealing  with  small 
consumere.  It  in  next  in  line.  When 
it  has  traveled  "the  rocky  road  to  Dub- 
lin," perhaps  the  people  will  not  be  so 
fierce  to  undertake  every  project  for 
absorption  or  destruction  of  the  public 
utility  corporations. 

Scores  of  newspaper  articles  are  written 
about  improvements  of  public  streets; 
magazines  galore  are 
Why  are  our  published  in  regard  to 

Factories  so  beautifying  homes  and 

Ugly?       ^  grounds;     prizes     are 

offered  to  certain 
classes  of  people  as  an  incentive  toward 
gardening  backyards;  public  play- 
grounds are  established  and  schoolyards 
tastefully  kept.  We  pass  judgment  on 
all  these  things  and  call  them  good. 

But  are  not  hundreds  of  our  men 
and  many  of  our  women,  parents  of  the 
coming  generation  of  our  "common 
people,"  employed  in  factories  which 
make  no  pretense  at  anything  but  an 
environment    of    all    things    practical? 
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There  are  no  lunch  rooms  for  them,  with 
a  few  magazines  to  give  a  suggestion 
of  satisfying  something  besides  physical 
hunger.  At  the  noon  hour,  they  must 
sit  around  with  a  dinner  box,  just  any- 
where, or  hurry  over  to  an  illkept, 
foul-smelling  short-order  house,  or  to 
the    nearby    saloon. 

The  average  person  not  connected 
with  a  manufacturing  plant  has  an 
impression  that  the  mechanic  is  a  sodden 
creature,  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
well-built  factory  with  vines  clambering 
over  and  a  flower  pot  to  one  side.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  an  intelligent, 
receptive  mind  and  takes  an  interest 
in  his  surroundings.  If  the  building 
is  pleasant  where  he  works,  he  will 
endeavor  to  make  his  home  likewise. 

In  this  land  of  sunshine  where  vege- 
tation grows  with  almost  no  cultivation, 
and  where  to  beautify  at  least  the  ex- 
terior and  grounds  of  our  factories 
would  so  require  little  effort,  this  should 
be  done  not  only  for  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  influence  on  the  employees, 
but  really  as  an  advertising  feature, 
always  showing  tourists  that  even  work- 
shops can  be  made  beautiful  by  nature, 
in   California. 

Not  one,  but  many  travelers  have 
remarked  about  the  vine-covered  water- 
tank  (practical  thing,  truly )  at  a  certain 
station  near  Los  Angeles.  The  eye 
and  mind  are  rested  at  seeing  a  bit  of 
greenery   there. 

The  electric  power  houses  stationed 
at  intervals  all  the  way  from  Pomona 
Valley  to  several  thousand  feet  above, 
in  San  Antonio  Canyon,  show  what  can 
be  done  in  simple  landscape  gardening 
in  waste  places;  every  weary  climber, 
coming  around  a  bend  in  the  trail  up 
there  among  the  mountains,  can  assure 
you  that  the  vision  of  blooming  flowers, 
well-kept  lawn  and  maybe  a  fountain, 
is  a  welcome  sight. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  two  factories; 
one  so  pretty  and  refreshing  that  the 
passerby  thinks  it  must  be  a  pleasure 
to  sit  near  the  low  open  windows  in  sum- 
mer and  glance  out  occasionally  from 
the  work  of  cutting  leather  and  hammer- 
ing tacks,  (for  it  is  a  shoe  factory  in 
Holland,  Michigan,  to  which  we  refer,) 
to  a  plot  of  fresh  green  grass.  That 
glance  does  not  detract  from  the  work, 


but  makes  the  fingers  more  nimble  and 
the  mind  more  clear.  Must  we  of  the 
West  go  "back  East''  to  find  the  beauti- 
ful in  Nature  combined  with  utility 
in  supplying  needs  of  our  bodies?  Can 
we  have  no  such  ornamental  practical 
factories  of  our  own? 

Another,  perhaps  more  pretentious, 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  Rookwood 
pottery,  in  Cincinnati.  Do  you  doubt 
the  influence  of  these  who  beautiful  sur- 
roundings on  the  artists  decorate  this 
ware,  working  out  through  their  active 
fingers? 

Our  ground  is  as  fertile,  our  working- 
men  as  appreciative,  our  own  minds 
as  aesthetic  as  any  in  the  East.  Let's 
look  to  our  factories. 


One  of  the  most  captious  and  exacting 
critics  of  Out  Westy  its  policies  and  its 
tone,   is   a   lady   who 
High  Brows  lives — well  no  matter 

and  Low  Brows  where.  This  critic  ap- 
pears to  fear  that  tlus 
publication  is  developing  tendencies  not 
strictly  high  brow;  and  as  she  lives  some 
distance  from  Los  Angeles  and  has 
little  opportunity  to  satisfy  herself  by 
personal  observation,  she  describes  what 
she  means  by  **high  brow"  and  "low 
brow''  and  adds  to  the  classification 
by  definitions  of  other  classes  of  people. 

"We  have  all  heard  of  High  Brows 
and  Low  Brows,"  she  writes,  "very  ex- 
pressive terms,  indeed,  representing  two 
distinct  classes  of  society.  But  there 
ought  to  be  an  intermediate  class  that 
is  neither  High  Brow  nor  Low  Brow,  but 
that  stands  for  goodness,  intelligence 
and  common  sense,  without  being  high 
up  or  low  down.  In  recording  the 
characteristics  of  this  class,  it  is  convenient 
to  name  two  intermediates — the  low 
High-Brows  and  the  high  [Low-Brows. 
Here  is  the  classification: 

"  High  Brow — Browning,  anthropol- 
ogy, Corot,  economics.  Bacon,  the  up- 
lift. Gibbon,  inherent  sin,  the  fourth 
dimension,  Euripides,  duplicate  whist, 
eyether,  pate-de-foie-gras,  lemon  phos- 
phate, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Woodrow 
Wilson,   no   chewing   gum." 

"Low  High-Brow — Municipal  govern- 
ment, Kipling,  socialism,  Shakespeare, 
politics,     Thackeray,     taxation,      golf, 
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grand  opera,  bridge,  chicken  Maryland, 
eether,  stocks  and  bonds,  gin  rickeys, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  chewing  gum  in 
private." 

"  High  Low-Brow — Musical  comedy, 
Richard  Harding  Davds,  euchre,  base- 
ball, Anthony  Hope,  moving  pictures, 
small  steak  medium,  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox, whiskey,  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
purple  socks,  chewing  gum  with  friends." 

"Low  Brow — Laura  Jean  Libby,  ham 
sandwiches,  havn't  came,  pitch,  I  and 
her,  mellerdrammer,  hair  oil,  The 
Duchess,  beer,  George  M.  Cohan,  red 
flannels,  tooth-picks.  Big  Tim,  Bath- 
house John,  chewing  gum  on  the  street 
cars." 

"This  schedule  will  enable  you  to 
determine  to  which  class  you  belong. 
Though  one  might  find  fault  with  the 
characterizations,  they  will,  in  the  main, 
be  found  approximately  correct.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  best  will  be  always 
at  the  top,  but  only  that  the  classifi- 
cation is  scientific.  Take  the  chewing 
gum  item — suggestive,  if  true.  I  give 
the  classification  that  you  may  con  it 
at  your  leisure  and  waste  such  a  specu- 
lation over  it  as  you  please." 

After  that  sort  of  letter,  what  is  one 
to  do  but  attempt  the  difficult  task  of 
self   analysis? 

Los  Angeles,  before  many  months  pass, 
must  decide  for  weal  or  woe,  what  shall 
be  done  with  several 
Railroad  transportation      prob- 

Depots  lems  that  are  pressing 

for  settlement.  The 
congestion  of  the  down-town  streets,  a 
congestion  of  electric  cars  and  of  teams 
and  automobiles,  makes  it  imperative 
that  there  be  some  relief.  The  electric 
railway  companies  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever sending  their  cars  through  the 
streets  at  a  pace  that  requires  twenty 
minutes  to  cover  six  blocks,  which  is 
true  in  the  passage  of  the  cars  along 
Main  street  from  Sixth  to  First.  Some 
other  outlet  must  be  provided.  Neither 
can  the  Southern  Pacific  do  business 
much  longer  through  the  antiquated 
Arcade  station.  That  building  would 
answer  for  ten  years  ago,  but  not  for 
today.  It  must  soon  go  the  way  of 
other  out-of-date  things. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  had  a  great 


gathering  of  the  leaders,  from  Judge 
Lovett,  down.  Judge  Lovett's,  coming 
has  brought  to  the  public  attention  a 
plan  to  erect  the  new  depot  on  the  site 
of  the  Arcade,  provided  there  is  given 
a  long  term  franchise  for  an  elevated 
railway  along  Alameda  street.  The 
idea  is  that  incoming  and  outgoing 
trains  shall  come  in  and  depart  along 
the  elevated,  rather  than  along  the 
surface  tracks  now  on  that  street.  The 
surface  tracks  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
switching  business  developed  by  the 
movement  of  the  principal  wholesale 
houses  to  the  spurs  leading  from  the 
main  tracks.  But  the  Southern  Pacific 
if  it  builds  that  elevated,  will  want  a 
long  term  franchise.  No  railroad  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  will  build 
an  elevated  with  only  a  forty 
year  franchise.  How  long  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  want,  is  to  be  determined — 
unquestionably  a  perpetual  franchise 
would  be  most  welcome. 

There  will  be  opposition  to  any 
proposition  that  comes  from  the  South- 
em  Pacific;  that  much  is  assured  from 
the  attitude  of  one  of  the  evening  news- 
papers, which,  incidentally,  is  about 
the  only  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  that 
has  a  known  political  influence  and 
folllowing.  It  has  been  afflicted,  for 
some  years,  with  a  bad  case  of  railroado- 
phobia.  Once  upon  a  time  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  newspaper  in  question  was 
on  the  best  of  terms,  for  business  reasons, 
with  the  railroad  forces,  but  times  have 
changed  and  some  men  have  a  habit 
of  changing  their  occupations  and  their 
points  of  view. 

Personally  we  do  not  think  that  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  will  have  much 
objection  to  granting  the  Southern 
Pacific  a  franchise  along  Alameda  street 
for  an  elevated  road.  Perhaps  they 
will  include  in  the  franchise  that  there 
is  to  return  to  the  city,  after  a  period 
of  time,  a  percentage  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts; perhaps  some  one  will  insist 
that  in  case  the  railroads  come  under 
government  control,  the  city  shall  have 
control  of  this  particular  piece  of  rail- 
road; perhaps  it  will  be  specified  that 
the  trains  running  over  this  elevated 
shall  be  moved  by  electric  motors  or 
by  some   other  non-smoky  power. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  presumed  to 
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know  its  business.  Most  of  us  who 
have  thought  about  the  depot  propo- 
sition and  have  no  axes  to  grind  or 
property  values  to  raise,  think  that 
the  depot  would  be  better  located 
somewhere  in  the  north  end — the  rail- 
road depot,  that  is — and  that  the  site 
of  the  Arcade  depot  is  better  suited 
for  electric  depot  purposes  than  for 
a  steam  road.  But  if  the  Southern 
Pacific  decides  to  locate  on  the  Arcade 
site,  depend  upon  it  that  this  is  the 
best  suited  and  most  economical  land 
available  for  the  purpose.  Railroads 
are  operated  on  business  principles, 
not  sentiment. 

Three  of  the  leading  fifteen  cent 
magazines  are  devoting  their  attention 
to  the  Mormon  Church, 
Mormoniam  and  and  its  reputed  parti- 
Polygamy.  cipation  in  the  politi- 

cal affairs  not  only  of 
Utah  but  of  the  states  adjoining.  These 
magazines, "  Everybodys^''  **  Pearson's," 
and  the  "  Cosmopolitan' '  are  bending 
every  endeavor  to  show  that  not  only 
is  the  Mormon  church  the  dominating 
factor  in  Republican  politics  of  Utah 
and  of  other  states,  but  that  the  practice 
of  polygamy  has  sprung  up  again,  and 
that  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
have  taken  to  themselves  plural  wives 
since  the  Church  at  least  openly  aban- 
doned the  sanction  of  plural  marriages. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  one  to  get 
at  the  real  heart  of  affairs  of  Utah.  Be- 
yond the  fact  that  we  know  that  the 
vote  of  the  Mormon  women  has  clinched 
the  hold  of  the  Church  on  political 
affairs,  not  much  else  of  a  positive  nature 
can  be  stated.  The  average  American 
need  labor  under  no  doubt  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Mormon  women  on  the 
question  of  church  fealty.  Mormon 
women  are  like  women  everywhere  in 
that  respect.  They  swear  by  their  re- 
ligion or  their  theology  and  are  guided 
by  it  in  their  temporal  affairs. 

Frankly  we  do  not  take  much  stock 
in  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Cannon 
as  now  published .  If  these  things 
are  true  as  Mr.  Cannon  states,  why  did 
he  never  before  come  into  the  open  with 
the  recital.  Mr.  Cannon  has  long  been 
in  politics,  and  his  articles  read  like  the 
production  of  a  man  with  a  grievance. 


Similarly  we  do  not  care  for  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  '*  Cosmopolitan."  That 
magazine  is  owned  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst  and  is  chiefly  read  these  days 
for  the  chapters  of  a  continued  story 
called  The  Common  Law."  It  is  an 
uncommon  story,  and  may  be  described 
as  a  combination  of  the  striking  elements 
of  any  tale  by  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
Boccaccio  and  Masuccio,  modernized 
and  brought  strictly  down  to  date. 
Its  morals  are  more  reprehensible  than 
the  morals  which  Mr.  Hearst's  writers 
attribute  to  the  Mormon  church.  Were 
the  truth  obtainable  it  would  be  found 
that  Mr.  Hearst  has  some  big  objection 
to  the  political  connections  of  the  Church. 
Maybe  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  in 
as  close  connection  with  the  church  poli- 
tically as  he  would  desire.  The  outsider 
can  never  interpret  motives  but  can 
make  a  pretty  good  guess  sometimes. 

We  are  inclined  to  be  skeptical  about 
attacks  made  on  any  church.  .  Somehow 
it  seems  that  men  and  women  lose  the 
sense  of  proportion  when  they  look  at 
another  man's  system  of  theology.  We 
have  known  instances  where  one  church, 
the  Methodist  for  example,  was  in  poli- 
tics up  to  its  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  leaders  were  bitterly  abusing  the 
Catholics  of  "being  in  politics."  We 
have  been  alive  long  enough  to  have 
passed  through  the  A.  P.  A>  excitement, 
and  we  have  known  a  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  California,  to  refuse 
to  put  into  its  party  plank  that  section 
of  the  constitution  of  California  guar- 
anteeing religious  freedom.  We  have 
seen  the  time  when  the  Catholics  were 
accused  of  having  an  arsenal  in  the  base- 
ments of  their  churches.  These  things 
and  others  equall}'  as  absurd  have 
been  brought  to  the  surfaqe  by  religious 
dispute  and  discussion.  Consequently, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  every- 
thing we  read  coming  from  Utah,  no 
matter  by  whom  disseminated. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  It  is 
too  much  to  ask  those  Mormons  who 
entered  into  the  polygamous  relation 
before  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state, 
to  abandon  and  fail  to  support  those 
polygamous  wives.  Anything  less  than 
this  is  unfair  and  inequitble,'Band  is 
not  good  public  policy.  It  will  be  urged 
that  it  is  against  the  law;  and  perhaps 
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it  is,  but  a  good  many  things  are  winked 
at,  even  in  Los  Angeles,  which  are  against 
the  law,  as  for  instance  when  a  certain 
notable  department  store  owner  is  allow- 
ed by  the  authorities  to  make  a  receiving 
and  shipping  department  of  two  of  the 
principal  business  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Mormon  church  will  not  make 
it  necessary  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  add  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution forbidding  polygamy.  Just  as 
surely  as  fate,  the  people  will  add  such 
an  amendment  if  the  new  plural  marriages 
are  contracted  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber. ^   ^    *   ^ 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  never  taken 
cognizance  of  any  laws  affecting  the 
family  or  the  marriage  relation  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  statute  of  congress 
which  defines  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  respect.  But  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  lif  persisted  in, 
can  only  end  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
amendment,  and  will  open  the  door  for 
Federal  interference  in  the  domestic 
relation.  Better  this,  than  a  contin- 
uance of  polygamy. 

As  far  as  the  remainder  of  the  charges 
against  the  Mormon  Church  are  con- 
cerned, we  care  nothing.  These  people 
have  a  right  to  be  Mormons,  if  they  desu«, 
and  it  is  nobody's  particular  business 
to  disturb  them. 

Concerning  the  assertion  that  the 
Church  interferes  in  politics  we  have  no 
doubt  that  either  the  church  or  the  high 
leaders  are  so  involved.  That  is  only 
human  nature.  It  is  what  every  single 
church  on  earth  would  do  if  it  had  the 
hold  that  the  Mormon  church  has  in 
Utah  and  the  surrounding  states. 

"News"  as  the  newspaper  man  un- 
derstands the  term  must  have  been 
dreadfully  scarce  in  Los 
John  Ericsson  Angeles  early  in  the 
and  Timby,  month  of  February;  else 
^  A  A  /  ^  the  Hearst  papers  in  Cal- 
ifomia'^would  not  have  given  first  page 
prominence  to  the  claim  that  Timby 
and >$  not  John  Ericsson  invented 
the  revolving  turret  built  on  the  "Mon- 
itor" of  civil  war  renown.  Come  to 
thhik  of  it,  at  that  precise  moment,  the 
Mexican  revolution  at  Juarez  was  not 


in  a  flourishing  news  condition,  the 
tatterdemalion  fragments  at  Mexicali 
had  moved  somewhere  to  the  southwest 
of  that  city;  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson 
was  in  temporary  silence,  and  the  story 
of  the  Arnold  girPs  disappearance  had 
sunk  for  the  time  being  from  the  first 
page  to  second  page  dimensions.  When 
newspaper  men  are  cursed  with  a  slack- 
ness like  this,  there  are  other  avenues 
open.  On  such  occasions  we  find  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  not  shot  for  treason  but  escaped 
and  ended  his  days  somewhere  in  South 
Carolina  as  a  school  teacher,  that  John 
Smith  struck  Billy  Patterson. 

And  akin  to  these  brilliant  news 
exploits,  is  the  story  of  John  Ericsson 
and  Timby. 

John  Ericsson  was  Sweden's  greatest 
gift  to  this  country.  Emigrants  have 
come  to  the  United  States  in  tens  of 
thousands  from  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Scandanavian  peninsula 
but  few  of  them  have  ever  distinguished 
themselves  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life. 
The  coming  of  the  Swedes  has  furnished 
us  with  a  choice  bit  of  slang;  to  wit, 
that  it  "is  all  up  with  the  big  Swede" 
but  the  truth  is  that  whenever  a  Swedish 
intellect  shines,  which  is  rarely,  it  is 
with  marked  brilliancy. 

The  "Examiner's"  superheated  an- 
nouncement that  "Monitor  Turret  Not 
Invented  By  Ericsson"  is  all  contained 
in  the  opening  paragraph  which  reads: 

The  Patriot  Association  of  America 
has  annonuced  that  after  a  hunt  of  half 
a  century,  letters,  contracts  and  other 
documents  were  found  that  prove  that 
Theodore  R,  Timby,  native  of  New 
York  state,  invented  the  revolving  turret 
first  ttsed  by  the  ^'Monitor"  in  the  batOe 
with  the  '^Merrimac,**  and  as  a  result 
revolutionized  warship  construction 
throughout  the  world. 

There  is  any  quantity  of  this  material, 
which  boiled  down  to  the  ultimate 
is  embraced  in  this  one  paragraph. 

All  of  which  is  important — ^if  true. 
But  it  does  not  happen  to  be  true. 

John  Ericsson  never  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  revolving  turret  which 
revolutionized  naval  warfare  and  con- 
struction. He  did  apply  the  principle 
to  the  "Monitor"  and  there  he  stopped. 

Fortunately  for  his  own  fame,  J<diD 
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Ericsson  before  he  died  told  the  story 
of  the  revolving  turret,  and  he  makes 
it  plain  whence  the  idea  came.  Here 
is  his  language: 

'*....  The  rotating  turret  will 
now  be  considered;  but  before  describing 
this  essential  part  of  the  monitor  system 
it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  the  general 
belief  is  quite  erroneous  that  a  revolving 
platform,  open  or  covered,  is  a  novel 
design.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
this  obvious  device  dates  back  to  the 
first  introduction  of  artillery.  About 
1820  the  writer  was  taught  by  an  instruc- 
tor in  fortification  and  gunnery  that 
under  certain  conditions  a  position  assail- 
able from  all  sides  should  be  defended 
by  placing  the  guns  on  a  turntable. 
Long  before  building  the  'Monitor'  I 
regarded  the  employment  of  a  revolving 
structure  to  operate  guns  on  board 
ships  as  a  device  familiar  to  all  well 
informed  naval  artillerists.  But  though 
constructors  of  revolving  circular  gun 
platforms  for  naval  purposes,  open  or 
covered,  have  a  right  to  employ  this 
ancient  device,  it  will  be  demonstrated 
further  on  that  the  turret  of  the  monitors 
is  a  distinct  mechanical  combination 
differing  from  previous  inventions.  The 
correctness  of  the  assumption  that  re- 
volving batteries  for  manipulating  guns 
on  board  floating  structures  had  been 
constructed  long  ago  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  reference  to  printed  publi- 
cations. 

''The  'Nautical  Chronicle'  for  1805 
contains  an  account  of  a  movable,  turn- 
ing, impregnable  battery,  invented  by 
a  Mr.  Gillespie,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
completed  the  model  of  a  'movable  im- 
pregnable castle  or  battery,  impervious 
to  shot  or  bombs,  provided  with  a  cannon 
and  carriage  calculated  to  take  a  sure 
aim  at  any  object.'  It  is  further  stated 
that  'the  invention  proposed  will  be 
found  equally  serviceable  in  floating 
batteries.  Its  machinery  is  adapted  to 
turn  the  most  ponderous  mortars  with 
the  greatest  ease,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.'  Again,  the  'Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Useful  Arts  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
1807,'  contains  an  illustration  represent- 
ing a  side  elevation  of  a  circular  floating 
battery  constructed  by  Abraham  Blood- 
good,     The  guns  of  this  battery,  as  the 


inventor  points  out,  'would  be  more 
easily  worked  than  is  common,  as  they 
would  not  require  any  lateral  movement.' 
It  is  also  stated  as  a  peculiar  feature  of 
this  floating  battery,  that  'its  rotary 
motion  would  bring  all  its  cannon  to  bear 
successively,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
loaded,  on  objects  in  any  direction;' 
and  that  'its  cu-cular  form  would  cause 
every  shot  that  might  strike  it,  not  near 
the  center,  to  glance.'  Thirty  five  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  illustration 
and  description  of  the  circular  floating 
tower  of  Abraham  Bloodgood,  Theodore 
R.  Timby  proposed  to  build  a  tower  on 
land  for  coast  defenses,  to  be  composed 
of  iron,  with  several  floors  and  tiers  of 
guns,  the  tower  to  turn  on  a  series  of 
friction-rollers  under  its  base.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Timby's  'invention' 
was  that  of  arranging  the  guns  radially 
within  the  tower,  and  firing  each  gun 
at  the  instant  of  coming  in  line  with  the 
object  aimed  at  during  the  rotary  mo- 
tion of  the  tower,  precisely  as  invented 
by  Bloodgood.  About  1865  certain  in- 
fluential citizens  presented  drawings  of 
Timby's  revolving  tower  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining orders  to  build  such  towers  for 
coast  defense;  but  the  plan  was  found  to 
be  not  only  very  expensive  but  radically 
defective  in  principle.  The  slides  of 
of  the  gun  carriages  being  fixed  perma- 
nently in  a  radial  direction  within 
the  tower,  the  guns,  of  course,  are  directed 
to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Hence, 
during  an  attack  by  a  hostile  fleet, 
with  many  ships  abreast,  only  one 
assailant  can  be  fired  at,  its  companions 
being  scot-free  in  the  dead  angle  formed 
between  the  effective  gun  and  the  guns 
on  either  side.  In  the  meantime  the 
numerous  guns,  distributed  round  the 
tower  on  the  several  floors,  cannot  be 
fired  until  their  time  comes  during  the 
revolution  of  the  tower.  The  enemy's 
fleet  continuing  its  advance,  of  course, 
calls  for  a  change  in  the  elevation  of 
the  pieces,  which,  considering  the  con- 
stant revolution  of  the  tower  and  the 
different  altitudes  above  the  sea  of  the 
several  tiers,  presents  perplexing  diffi- 
culties. Nothing  further  need  be  said 
to  explain  why  the  Government  did 
not  accept  the  plans  for  Timby's  revolv- 
ing towers." 
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Constitutional  Amendment  No.  !• 

By  George  I,  Cochran. 


Ushould  like  to  offer  a  few  reasons 
why  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1 
should  tried  out  before  again  being 
submitted   to   the   people: 

In  the  first  place,  this  Amendment 
was  carried  by  a  large  and  emphatic 
majority  after  long  years  of  careful 
consideration,  and  surely  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  voters  of  California 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
adopted  the  Amendment;  hence,  the 
opponents  of  the  Amendment  should 
have  some  consideration  for  the  in- 
telligence and  wisdom  of  the  large 
majority  who  voted  for  the  Amend- 
ment and  evidently  wish  to  see  it  tried. 

In  the  second  place,  the  theory  of 
the  Amendment  is  good,  and  if  in  work- 
ing it  out  defects  should  be  discovered, 
these  can  be  remedied  without  affecting 
the  principle  of  the  Amendment  itself. 

In  the  third  place,  this  Amendment 
is  not  the  scheme  of  any  corporation, 
or  any  set  of  men,  but  is  a  well-thought 
out  economic  reform. 

The  subject  of  taxation  is  very  broad, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  study  before 
any  one  is  competent  to  give  an  intel- 
ligent opinion  of  the  question.  The 
National  Tax  Association  comprises  the 
leading  experts,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  of  the  United  States  and 
some  portions  of  Canada.  At  the  first 
National  Conference,  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  November,  1907,  a  paper  was 
given  on  the  separation  of  state  and 
local  revenues,  by  Professor  Seligman, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  also  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  Professor 
Adams  of  Wisconsin  University,  on  the 
separation  of  the  sources  of  the  state 
and  local  revenues  as  a  program  of 
tax  reform.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
give  a  few  extracts  from  these  two 
papers. 

Professor  Seligman  says: 

''The  discontent  with  the  conditions 


of  American  taxation  is  growing  apace. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  development  of  industrial 
democracy  is  everywhere  creating 
greater  demands  upon  the  public  purse 
for  a  collective  action  which  shall  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  community: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  and 
prosperity  and  the  transition  from  more 
primitive  economic  conditions  to  those 
of  a  complex  industrial  society  are 
rendering  more  and  more  inadequate 
the  fiscal  basis  and  the  fiscal  machinery 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  ancestors.  Thus  at  both  ends 
the  pressure  is  felt.  The  fiscal  needs 
are  multiplied  and  the  fiscal  machinery 
is  getting  out  of  gear." 

Among  the  defects  of  our  present 
tax  system,  he  points  out  the  following: 

1.  The  breakdown  of  the  general 
property  tax,  which  is  almost  every- 
where still  the  chief  reliance  of  state 
and  local  government.  The  only  gen- 
eral property  which  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally caught  is  real  estate. 

2.  A  growing  lack  of  equality  in 
tax  burdens,  not  only  as  between  classes 
in  the  community,  but  as  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  class.  Some  peo- 
ple and  institutions  pay  full  taxes; 
others  escape,  by  various  expedients, 
and  pay  less. 

"The  failure  to  make  modem  cor- 
porations bear  their  fair  share  of  tax- 
ation. The  corporation  is  a  growth 
of  the  last  half  century.  It  was  unknown 
when  the  present  framework  of  our 
tax  system  was  established.  The  at^ 
tempt  to  force  the  new  wine  into  the 
old  bottles  is  not  only  spoiling  the  wine, 
but  cracking  the  bottles." 

He  also  adds: 

**The  failure  to  secure  adequate  com- 
pensation from  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions alike  for  the  franchises  and  privi- 
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leges  that  are  granted  by  the  commun- 
ity/' 

He  further  adds: 

"The  undue  burden  cast  upon  the 
farmer." 

And  in  addition  to  this: 

"The  failure  to  make  great  wealth 
contribute  its  due  share." 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  remedy 
for  this,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  separation 
of  the  state  tax  from  the  local  tax. 

Professor    Adams    says: 

"No  one  can  deny  that  in  the  aver- 
age state  the  device  of  state  equaliza- 
tion has  been  a  failure.  No  one  can 
deny  that  some  of  the  taxes  now  levied 
by  the  local  governments  belong  more 
logically  to  the  state  government.  No 
competent  critic  will  question  the  state- 
ment that  the  reform  movement  which 
has  brought  practical  separation  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Jer- 
sey, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, and  other  states,  has  been  in 
the  main  a  wholesome  and  logical  de- 
velopment, worthy  of  being  imitated 
in  states  which  have  not  yet  taken  this 
first   step." 

The  principle  of  Amendment  No.  1 
is  in  accord  with  these  views,  and  goes 
a  step  further,  in  that  it  provides  for 
a  very  thorough  method  of  assessing 
public  service  corporations  which  have 
state-wide     ramifications.     Under     this 


Amendment  it  will  be  impossible  for  a 
railway  to  have  a  big  assessment  in  one 
place  and  avoid  assessments  in  other 
places.  The  State  assesses  it  as  a 
whole,  and  while  the  various  little 
localities  may  lose  some  local  taxes, 
yet  they  are  more  than  compensated 
by  the  remission  of  state  taxes. 

In  addition  to  this,  Amendment  No.  1 
has  two  very  important  elements.  It 
gives  home  rule  in  taxation  and  takes 
corporations  out  of  politics.  By  "home 
rule"  is  meant  allowing  each  munici- 
pality to  assess  its  own  property  free 
from  any  interference  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  legislature  in  public 
session  fixes  the  tax  of  a  public  utility 
corporation  at  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
its  gross  income,  all  discretion  is  removed 
from  the  Assessor,  and  it  becomes 
useless  for  a  corporation  to  take  any 
part  in  local  politics,  because  it  has 
nothing  either  to  gain  or  lose. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
State  of  California  should  continue  its 
progress  in  the  reformation  of  its  tax 
system,  and  not  go  back  to  the  old, 
obsolete  and  antiquated  method  of  col- 
lecting revenue.  Amendment  No.  1  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  in- 
stead of  going  back,  the  State  should 
improve  on  it  and  add  to  it.  It  is  the 
initial  step  in  an  enduring  reform. 


Municipal  Lighting  in  Pasadena. 

From  John  D.  Mersereau,  W.   K.   Fogg 
and  H,  C.  Hotaling, 


[NOTE.  In  the  December  issue 
of  the  "  Out  WesV^  there  appeared  an 
unsigned  article  under  the  title,  "Mu- 
nicipal Ownership  in  Pasadena — A 
Study  of  the  Failure  of  An  Ambitious 
Scheme."  This  article  was  based  in 
large  part  upon  a  letter,  without  date, 
from  Charles  C.  Glass,  a  former  man- 
ager of  Pasadena's  Municipal  Lighting 
Plant,  who  for  good  cause  was  removed 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  about 
three  years  ago.  The  article  referred 
to  carries  intrinsic  evidence  of  kinship 
to  attacks  upon  the  plant  which  have 
frequently  emanated  from  private  in- 


terests in  Pasadena,  intended  to  con- 
fuse the  people's  minds  and  create 
minor  issues,  and  so  attract  attention 
from  what  it  has  accomplished.  Be- 
cause Pasadena  is  proud  of  the  success 
of  its  Municipal  Lighting  Plant  and 
wishes  other  cities  to  know  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  following  article  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Lighting  Committee 
of  the  City  Council.  In  its  prepara- 
tion, it  was  believed  that  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  would  be  interested 
in  an  affirmative  statement  of  what 
municipal  ownership  has  accomplished 
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in  Pasadena,  rather  than  in  a  discus- 
sion of  specific  figures  and  arguments 
contained  in  the  article  referred  to 
and  this  article  is  therefore  framed 
with  this  end  in  view.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  figures  in 
Mr.  Glass'  letter  and  the  article  ac- 
companying it  are  not  correct  and 
that  they  bear  a  striking  similarity 
in  respect  to  their  accuracy  to  the 
figures  and  estimates  which  Mr.  Glass, 
during  his  incumbency,  furnished  to 
the  Mayor  and  City  Council  and 
which  brought  about  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  upon  the  part  of 
city  authorities  and  the  people  of 
Pasadena.] 

Take  the  case  of  a  resident  and  tax- 
payer of  Pasadena  living  in  a  home 
valued  say  at  $8,000.00.  He  remem- 
bers when  he  paid  for  lighting  his  house 
at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  66  2-3  per  cent  higher  than  he 
now  pays,  and  his  monthly  bills  aver- 
aged from  $5.00  to  $10.00,  when  service 
was  poor — his  complaints  disregarded. 
Now  the  city  plant  furnishes  him  with 
light  at  a  base  rate  of  5  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  and  he  saves  about  $40.00  to 
$80.00  every  year  in  his  light  bills.  He 
remembers  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  the  city  plant, 
out  of  its  earnings,  paid  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness incurred  for  its  construction,  in 
addition  to  all  operating  expenses,  and 
had  left  for  depreciation  and  new  con- 
struction, an  amount  equal  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
plant.  He  knows  furthermore  that  even 
should  he  be  called  upon  to  pay  his 
entire  proportion  of  this  indebtedness 
immediately,  it  would  amount  to  less 
than  the  saving  he  has  already  effected 
in  his  light  bills,  and  that  the  increase 
in  his  taxes  to  meet  the  principal  and 
interest  on  the  bonded  indebtedness, 
assuming  that  the  bond  charges  should 
not  be  met  by  the  plant  from  its  earn- 
ings, would  average  but  3  7-10  cents 
per  $100.00  of  assessed  valuation, 
amounting  in  his  case,  his  property 
being  assessed  at  $5,CK)0.00,  to  less 
than  $2.00  per  year.  This  is  less  than  the 
saving  effected  by  him  in  reduced  light 
bills  every  month,  He  knows  that 
these   results    are    attributable    entirely 


to  the  city  lighting  plant.  He  remem- 
bers how  in  June  of  last  year  the  city 
plant  announced  that  it  would  reduce 
its  base  rate  from  seven  cents  to  five 
cents,  and  at  the  same  time  the  private 
lighting  companies  in  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  were  invoking  the  referendum 
against  an  ordinance  of  that  city  re- 
ducing the  rates  from  nine  cents  to 
seven  cents,  claiming  that  such  a  re- 
duction amounted  to  confiscation  of 
their  property.  He  has  witnessed  con- 
tinued and  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
plant  from  private  interests,  attempts 
to  confuse  the  people,  to  raise  minor 
issues,  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  success,  in  spite  of  which  he  has 
witnessed  the  plant  going  steadily  ahead 
until  now  it  is  furnishing  electricity 
to  3650  private  consumers  in  Pasadena 
in  addition  to  furnishing  all  the  public 
and  street  lighting.  To  this  man  and 
to  thousands  of  others  similarly  situated, 
municipal  ownership  in  Pasadena  as 
exemplified  in  its  municipal  light  plant 
is  a  complete  success. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  city  as 
a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  its  people 
have  effected  and  are  now  effecting  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  $100,000.00  per 
annum  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
rates  charged  before  the  city  built  its 
plant  and  the  rates  which  are  now  in 
effect.  This  estimate  has  been  pub- 
lished repeatedly  in  the  local  press 
and  has  never  been  questioned.  Fur- 
thermore, the  establishment  of  a  mu- 
nicipal lighting  plant  has  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  forth  a  spirit  of  civic  loyalty 
and  consciousness,  of  confidence  upon 
the  part  of  the  people  in  their  jx)wer 
and  ability  to  maintain  successfully 
their  own  public  utilities.  Such  a 
spirit  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  any 
community  and  the  people  of  Pasadena 
today  are  better  equipped  to  take  up 
new  enterprises  and  consummate  them 
successfully  by  reason  of  their  succe^ul 
conduct  of  a  lighting  plant  in  the  face 
of  the  most  vigorous  opposition  from 
the    hands    of    private    interests. 

The  average  reader  is  little  interested 
in  figures.  However,  the  figures  show- 
ing the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
municipal  light  plant  since  July  1,  1910, 
being  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  tell  such  a  surprising  story 
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of  efficiency  and  economy  and  of  what 
a  determined  community  can  accom- 
plish for  itself,  that  they  are  well  worth 
careful  consideration.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  on  September  1,  1910, 
rates  were  reduced  from  seven  cents  to 
five  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  and  that 
therefore,  during  four  months  of  this 
period,  the  city  plant  was  operating 
under  a  50  per  cent  lower  rate  than  the 
rate  of  the  average  city  of  its  size  in 
Southern  California.  It  should  also  be 
said  in  this  connection  that  the  five 
cent  base  rate  above  referred  to  scales 
down  to  as  low  as  three  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  larger  quantities  of 
electricity  used  for  lightmg  purposes 
and  for  power  the  rate  runs  from  four 
cents  down  to  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  During  this  period 
the  receipts  of  the  plant  were  $48,077.26; 
the  operating  expenses  were  $24,831.72; 
the  net  earnings  were  $23,245.54;  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  maturing  bonded 
indebtedness  for  this  period  amounted 
to  $10,306.26.  Deducting  this  from  the 
net  earnings,  a  balance  of  $12,939.28 
is  left  applicable  to  depreciation  or  new 
construction. 

The  assertion  is  frequently  made  that 
a  steam  plant  cannot  compete  with  a 
hydro-electric  plant;  also  that  the  pub- 
lic cannot  conduct  a  plant  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  a  private  corpora- 
tion. During  the  year  1909,  Pasadena's 
municipal  plant  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
It  had  less  than  one-half  of  the  business 
which  it  now  enjoys,  x  In  tbe  City  of 
Los  Angeles  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  which  has  a  hydro- 
electric plant,  does  an  immense  volume 
of  business,  amounting  in  said  city 
during  the  year  1909  to  $1,229,957.09, 
or  about  20  times  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  the  municipal  plant  during  the 
same  period.  Naturally  one  would  ex- 
pect that  the  cost  of  furnishing  elec- 
tricity in  a  large  city  like  Los  Angeles 
by  a  large  company  like  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  doing  such 
a  large  volume  of  business,  would  be 
extremely  low  compared  with  the  cost 
of  producing  and  furnishing  electricity 
by  Pasadena's  municipal  steam  plant. 
Under  the  ordinances  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  public  utility  corporations 


are    required    to   -make    certain    sworn 
statements   to    aid    the    City    Council 
in  fixing  rates.    There  is  now  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  City  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles 
the  sworn  statement  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany,   in    which    appear   the   following 
items: 
"2 — Expenditures  incurred  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1909,  for 
supplying  electric  light  and  electric 
power  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
and  to  its  inhabitants — 
Generation    and    Trans- 
mission expense $393,237.26 

Distribution  expense 298,937.70 

General  expense 153,357.17 

Taxes  and  licenses 87,324.48 

Total $932,856.61 

"3 — ^Total  amount  of  electricity  in 
kilowatt  hours  furnished  and  sup- 
plied during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1909,  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  to  its  inhabitants,  for 
electric  light  and  for  electric  power 
respectively — 

For  electric  lighting 11,750,575 

For  electric  power 31,341,702 

Total 43,092,277 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  cost  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company 
$0.02163  per  kilowatt  hour  to  famish 
electricity  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
during  the  year  1909.  During  the  same 
period  Pasadena's  municipal  lighting 
plant  produced  electricity  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $0.02007  per  kilowatt  hour. 
In  other  words,  Pasadena's  municipal 
plant  in  this  year  produced  electricity 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company  in  the  City  of 
Angeles.  While  the  figures  showing  the 
cost  of  production  for  the  year  1910 
are  not  yet  available,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  will  not  show  any  increase 
in  cost,  and  probably  will  show  a  slight 
decrease. 

In  the  article  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Out  West  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  it  is  state  that  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany has  $500,000  invested  in  water 
power  and  transmission  lines  charged 
to  Pasadena,  and  another  $500,000  in 
its  distributing  system,  making  a  total 
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investment  chargeable  against  Pasa- 
dena, and  upon  which  presumably  a 
return  must  be  secured,  of  $1,000,000. 
Pasadena  has  constructed  a  complete 
municipal  plant  with  a  distributing 
system  reaching  into  every  part  of  the 
city  for  $450,000  in  round  figures,  less 
than  one-half  the  amount  claimed  to  be 
invested  by  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form substantially  the  same  service. 

These  facts  and  figures  tell  in  part 
the  story  of  what  the  municipal  plant 
has  accomplished  in  the  lin'e  of  effi- 
ciency and  economical  management. 
No  one,  it  is  believed,  would  venture  the 
statement  that  they  tell  a  story  of 
anything  but  success. 

The  influence  of  Pasadena's  light 
plant  has  not  been  confined  to  Pasa- 
dena alone.  A  year  ago  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  were  paying  private  lighting 
companies  for  light  at  the  rate  of  nine 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  In  the  smaller 
towns  in  Southern  California  the  rates 
ranged  from  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  to  fifteen  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  Today,  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  are  receiving  their  light 
for  seven  cents,  the  people  of  Alhambra 
and  South  Pasadena  for  from  eight 
cents  to  eight  and  one-half  cents  and 
other  cities  in  Southern  California  for 
ten  cents.  Had  it  not  been  for  Pasa- 
dena demonstrating  that  with  its  muni- 
cipal plant  it  could  manufacture  and 
distribute  electricity  at  a  rate  much 
lower  than  that  charged  for  many  years 
by  private  lighting  companies,  these 
reductions  would  not  have  resulted. 
From  the  standpoint  of  these  cities 
municipal  ownership  in  Pasadena  has 
been  a  great  benefit  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Before  concluding  this  .  article,  the 
writers  cannot  refrain  from  adverting 
to  the  character  of  the  attacks  which 
are  directed  against  the  plant.  Two 
statements  contained  in  the  Out  West 
may     be     taken    as  typical    of  these. 

It  is  said  that  every  customer 
of  the  plant  represents  an  increased 
average  cost  of  above  $149.00.  By 
the  same  line  of  argument  the  cost  of 
every  consumer  now  patronizing  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company 
in  the  City  of  Pasadena,  which  Company 


is  proclaimed  to  represent  the  highest 
type  of  efficiency  in  electrical  manage- 
ment, is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400.00. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figure  of  $149.00 
per  consumer  is  absurd.  The  actual 
cost  of  taking  on  each  new  consumer 
is  less  than  $25.00.  Again,  it  is  said, 
"a  most  vital  error  was  the  refusal  of 
the  present  city  administration  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Pacific  States  Tele- 
phone Company  to  use  the  poles  and 
one  underground  duct  in  extending 
the  municipal  system.*'  Unless  tele- 
phone lines  are  especially  constructed 
with  a  view  to  their  joint  occupancy 
by  telephone  lines  and  high  voltage 
lines,  their  use  for  both  purposes  is 
entirely  impracticable  and  dangerous. 
The  lines  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
Company  in  Pasadena  are  not  suscep- 
table  to  such  joint  use  and  that  company 
would  not  permit  of  the  stringing  of 
high  voltage  lines  upon  its  poles.  It 
being  necessary  to  erect  poles  for  the 
high  voltage  lines  of  the  city  plant, 
the  offer  of  the  telephone  company 
referred  to  was  entirely  worthless  to 
the   city. 

The  policy  of  the  City  of  Pasadena 
in  conducting  its  municipal  plant  is 
now  firmly  established.  It  is  not  being 
maintained  as  a  *'mild  club"  with  which 
to  force  down  the  rates  charged  by 
private  lighting  companies,  but  is  a 
complete  and  efficient  business  insti- 
tution conducted  for  the  service  of 
the  people.  Its  rates  have  been  steadily 
reduced  from  a  base  rate  of  eight  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  to  a  base  rate  of 
five  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  as  patronage 
and  increased  efficiency  have  permitt^. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  make  money,  but 
rather  to  save  money  for  the  people 
by  supplying  them  with  good  service 
at  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  main- 
taining the  plant  upon  a  self-sustaining 
and  self-perpetuating  basis.  This  policy 
does  not  pertain  to  any  one  particular 
administration  or  local  party,  but  rep- 
resents the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
entire  community.  Attempts  may  and 
probably  will  be  made  by  selfish  int^- 
ests  to  inject  the  plant  into  politics 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a  complaisant 
or  friendly  administration,  which  will 
allow  of  the  plant  being  hampered  and 
undermined.     It   may,    however,    safely 
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be  said  that  the  people  of  Pasadena, 
fully  cognizant  of  the  large  benefits 
which  have  resulted  to  them  from  the 
plant  and  with  the  realization  of  the 
part  Pasadena  has  played  in  the  great 
conflict  for  economic  emancipation  of 
municipalities  from  the  domination  of 
private  utility  corporations,  will  not 
permit   the   management   of   this   large 


property  to  be  confided  to  any  man  or 
set  of  men  who  will  not  openly  and 
vigorously  conduct  it  along  its  now 
settled   line  of  policy. 

John  D.  Mersereau 
W.  K.  Fogg 
H.  C.  Hotaling 

lAgkUng  Committee, 


The  Church  and  the  Hypocrite. 

How  Long  Will  the  Church  Harbor 
and  Look  Up  to  Men  Who  Have  Not 
the  Slightest  Touch  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Nazarene. 

By  J,  A.  Selvyt  of  Red  Lodge ,  Mont. 
In  Colliers. 


Our  town  is  a  small  town,  of  possibly 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  fully  seventy 
per  cent  of  whom  are  foreigners.  It  is 
a  coal-mining  camp,  nestling  in  the  great 
Rockies,  and  forty-five  miles  from  the 
main  line  of  any  railroad.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  our  daily  train  and  manage  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
There  are  five  active  churches  here  hav- 
ing church  buildings — the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  Episcopalian,  the  Methodist, 
the  Congregational,  and  the  Finnish 
Lutheran.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
exact  membership  in  these  churches  is, 
but  I  do  know  that,  compared  to  the 
population  of  the  city,  it  is  relatively 
small.     And     why    is     this?     .     .     .     . 

A  man  does  not  go  to  church  to  listen 
to  the  personal  experiences  of  the  preacher 
even  if  they  are  every  word  true,  which 
I  sometimes  seriously  doubt.  Neither 
does  he  care  to  listen  to  the  speaker's 
views  on  the  public  questions  of  the 
day,  as  he  can  get  just  as  much  as  he 
wants  of  that  almost  any  time  and 
SLnywhere.  No;  what  the  average  man 
wants  and  expects  to  hear  when  he  goes 
to  church  is  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  Bible  and  the  plan  of  salvation  as 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  present.  More 
times  than  otherwise  this  is  the  one  sub- 
ject on  which  he  is  not  informed,  and  he 
is  seeking  information  along  these  lines, 
and    any    authoritative    information    a 


preacher  can  give  is  news  to  him  and  is 
acceptable   as   such     .... 

There  is  in  Our  Town  a  man  prominent 
in  church  work,  who  leads  in  prayer,  re- 
fuses work  on  Sunday,  is  opposed  to  any 
and  all  forms  of  Sunday  amusement,  vio- 
lently opposed  to  saloons  and  dancing 
— in  short,  a  model  citizen.  This  man 
owns  a  large  mercantile  establishment, 
does  a  big  business,  and  employs  several 
clerks.  Not  long  ago  one  of  these  clerks, 
a  man  doing  about  three  men's  work 
on  a  small  salary,  went  to  this  man  and 
asked  for  a  raise  in  accordance  with  a 
verbal  contract  made  at  the  time  he 
had  hired  him.  The  clerk  not  only  re- 
minded the  gentleman  of  this  contract, 
but  used  as  a  further  argument  the  fact 
that  the  merchant  had  unloaded  on  him 
about  three  times  the  amount  of  work 
he  had  agreed  to  perform,  and  that  he 
had  carried  the  extra  load  without  a 
murmur.  The  clerk  also  stated  that  his 
wife  and  baby  were  both  in  poor  health, 
living  was  high  and  doctor's  bills  higher, 
that  unless  he  got  this  increase  he  could 
hardly  live.  All  of  this  the  good  Christ- 
ian gentleman  knew.  Also  he  knew 
that  this  clerk  was  a  salesman  by  nature, 
had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life,  and  that 
there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  line  in  th"* 
city  at  the  time,  and  the  clerk  could 
not  afiford  to  move,  and  consequently 
would  be  forced  to  continue  in  his  employ 
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so  long  as  he  and  his  family  could  exist 
on  the  wages  he  was  paying.  What  did 
he  do?  Took  a  day  to  think  it  over. 
The  next  day  he  called  his  clerk  upon 
the  carpet  and  laid  down  the  law  to  him. 
Told  him  the  idea  of  his  asking  for 
an  increase  of  salary  was  simply  pre- 
posterous, denied  ever  having  made 
any  contract  to  increase  his  salary,  said 
he  could  get  along  very  well  without  him, 
and  would  let  him  go  before  he  would 
stand  for  anything  of  the  kind.  However 
he  said  he  did  not  want  a  dissatisfied 
employee,  so  if  the  clerk  thought  he 
could  go  ahead  and  be  satisfied  and 
never  let  anything  of  the  kind  occur  again, 
he  would,  out  of  the  bigness  of  his  own 
heart,  give  him  an  increase  of  five  dollars 
per  month;  just  about  one-fifth  of  what 
the  clerk  had  asked  for  and  what  the 
gentleman  had  agreed  to  pay  at  the  time 
of  hiring  him!  There  you  have  the  case 
in  a  nutshell.  I  have  told  this  story  as 
an  illustration  of  how  the  church,  to  use 
a  slang  expression,  "fails  to  deliver  the 
goods,"  in  that  they  harbor  and  look  up 
to  men  who  have  not  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene — 
men  who  have  not  in  their  lives  even 
common  justice  or  regard  for  the  truth. 

Brother  Jones,  another  pillar  of  the 
church,  may  hire  men  and  tell  them  that 
he  wants  them  to  bring  a  certain  class 
of  trade.  He  may  know  that  in  order 
to  get  this  certain  class  of  business  it 
is  necessary  to  frequent  saloons,  gambling 
rooms,  and  houses  of  ill  repute,  but  what 
does  that  concern  him?  He  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  brother's  keeping,  and 
if  a  young  man  in  pursuit  of  this  business 
falls  and  goes  down  to  destruction,  he 
can  not  help  it.  He  attends  church 
regularly  and  never  goes  near  such  places 
himself.  He  may  hire  girls  at  salaries 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  clothed 
and  scantily  fed  and  work  them  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  until  they  be- 
come absolutely  desperate  and  are  willing 
to  submit  to  anything  in  order  to  escape 
the  hellish  torture;  and  if  they  fall,  surely 
he  is  not  to  blame.  He  can  get  other 
girls  for  the  same  price,  so  why  pay  more? 

.  .  .  .  And  it  is  because  the  aver- 
age man  is  familiar  with  the  life  and 
methods  of  Brother  Jones,  and  knows 
that  those  high  up  in  church  life  are 
equally    as    well    acquainted    with    the 


facts  in  the  case  as  he  is,  and  no  effort 
is  made  to  oust  Brother  Jones  or  call 
him  to  account  for  his  misdeeds,  that 
the  average  man  turns  away  in  disgust 
and  says  "If  this  is  Christianity,  I  don't 
care  for  any.  If  I  go  to  hell,  it  will  be 
as  a  full-fledged,  dyed-in-the-wool  sinner, 
not  as  a  mercerized  hypocrite." 

In  one  of  the  old  prophecies  we  hear 
the  prophet  cry  out;  "How  long,  OLord! 
wilt  Thou  suffer  the  pollution  of  Thy 
sanctuary?"  And  the  Lord  answered 
and  said:  "Unto  two  thousand  and  three 
hundred  days,  then  shall  My  sanctuary 
be  cleansed."  I  am  not  a  Bible  chron- 
ologist.  I  do  not  know  when  this  will 
happen.  But  I  do  know  that  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  the  Chruch  reach 
out  and  take  its  proper  hold  on  the 
community,  and  men  and  women  will 
flock  into  it  and  be  proud  to  say:  "1 
am  a  Christian." 


COMMUNICATION. 

From  Edward  W.  Dickey 
Editor,   Out  West, 

Dear  Sir: — In  your  issue  of  January 
28,  the  statement  is  made  that  Senator- 
elect  Works  attributes  much  of  his  success 
in  securing  his  election  to  the  fact  that 
"  he  had  the '  right  thought*  and  uxis  assisted 
by  a  Christian  Science  healer.'* 

Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  Christian  Science  in  any  siuA 
manner.  The  practice  of  this  Science 
is  based  solely  upon  the  infinite  Mind  or 
God,  and  makes  manifest  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  the  Scriptural 
declaration  that  "  Thy  will  and  not  mine 
be  done.**  It  is  not  Christian  Science 
practice  to  use  it  in  the  furtherance  of 
human  desires  or  plans,  but  solely  to  make 
manifest    God*s   law   in   human   affairs. 

The  practice  of  holding  what  is  called 
the  ^^  right  thought**  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  phase  of  hypnotism.  This 
is  the  polar  opposite  of  Christian  Science 
practice.  It  is  but  a  phase  of  the  workings 
of  what  Paul  termed  the  '*  carnal  mind,** 
which  he  adds  is  ^^emnity  against  God*' 
All  that  is  not  upright  and  Godlike  is 
overthrown  by  Christian  Science,  which 
has  come  solely  to  proclaim  the  entire 
gospel  of  Christ.  Yours  Sincerely, 

Edward  W.   Dickey. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
February  8,  1911. 
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Home-Building  and  the  Southland 


By  Ernest  Ingold 


**To  own  a  home  makes  a  man  a  better 
citizen,  gives  him  standing  in  the  com- 
munity,  and  establishes  a  credit/' 


Los  Angeles  is  called  the  city  of  homes. 


A  wit  defined  home  as — 

"  The  place  where  a  man  %s  scolded  the 
most     and    is    treated     the    bestJ^ 

Webster  fails  to  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions when  he  calls  home  "a  dwelling 
house/'  Even  the  revised  Webster  is 
out  of  date.  Webster  needs  moderniz- 
ing. Webster  needs  a  live  reader.  Web- 
ster needs  a  trip  through  the  foothills, 
the  orange  groves,  the  canyons  and  the 
rolling  country  stretches  of  Southern 
California.  Webster  would  then  re- 
vise his  term,  for  Southern  California 
conjures  up  some  marvelous  home- 
building. 

Philadelphia  has  been  called  the  city 
of  homes.  That  is  put  in  the  past  tense 
with  a  purpose. 


Home-building  interests  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia in  two  ways.  The  home  being 
the  place  where  character,  habits  and 
ideas  are  formed,  interests  us  from  an 
aesthetic  standpoint.  Good  men  come 
from  good  homes.  The  daintiest  birds 
are  those  which  build  the  neatest  nests. 

Los  Angeles  is  solving  the  much  talked 
of  city  beautiful  problem  through  its 
home-owners. 

Los  Angeles  has  grown  wondrously 
and  the  building  of  the  city  is  its  chief 
industry. 

The  population  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  from  50,000  to  90,000  a  year, 
the  estimate  depending  upon  the  business 
of  the  man  making  it.  The  influx  of 
new  comers  is  temporarily  taken  care 
of  at  the  hotels  and  in  the  apartment 


Park  Scene.     College  Tract.     One  of  the  sixteen  parks  maintained  by  a  perpetual  endowment  fund 
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West  Forty-Eifhth  street  from  Western,  July  10.  1910 


The  same  location,  West  Forty-Eighth  street,  from  Western,  January  10,  19 11.     A  change  in  six  months 


and  rooming  houses.  Later  these  people 
demand  homes;  persistently  and  insis- 
tingly.  This  has  directly  been  the  cause 
of   the   birth   of — 

A   new   industry — home-building! 

You  ask  why  a  new^  industry? 
Because  in  no  other  city  are  designers, 
architects,  builders,  tract  planners  and 
real    estate    promotors    working    more 


surely  toward  one  end — a  city  beautiful. 
Home-building  here  is  city  beautiful 
building.  The  distinction  between  this 
new  industry  and  the  building  business 
in  general  is  the  same  as  the  distinction 
between — 

Home-building   and   house-building. 

Where  the  demand  for  homes  exists, 
there  exists   also  the  real   estate   man. 
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One  of  the  finest  types  of  Bungalow  to  be  found  in  Southern  California 


Of  necessity,  his  product  must  measure 
up  to  the  best  on^the  market,  or  in  special 
features,  better  the  bevst.  Home- 
owners and  those  who  may  be  called 
home-owning  promotors  have  actually 
accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  work- 
ing out  a  real  city  beautiful  than  all 
the  elaborate  reports  of  experts,  of  city 
planners  and  of  the  city  beautiful  experts 
combined. 

The  home-owner  works  unconsciously. 
He  does  not  work  with  intention.  He 
may  not  be  a  city  beautiful  enthusiast. 
His    energies    are    concentrated    on  his 


own  little  60  by  150  piece  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  gets  something  done.  His  work 
actually  shows.  Put  his  bit  of  developed 
nature  beside  the  work  of  his  neighbor 
and — 

There    is    your    city    beautiful. 

Under  way,  half  built  and  the  cost 
equitably   distributed. 

Then  what  are  these  homes? 

Their  unique  design  is  the  result  of 
the  adaption  of  the  earliest  attempts  of 
man  to  build  for  himself  a  dwelling. 
The  first  homes  were  of  a  single  story. 
This  is  here  adapted  to  modern  require- 


A  typical  street  panorama,  Qramercy  Place 
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Purely  Rustic  and  a  perfect  love  of  a  home 


ments.  Into  this  adaption  has  been 
worked  the  idea,  of  utility  above  all 
others. 

The  utilitarian  idea  carries  with  it 
the  one  story  plan,  meaning  a  saving 
in  work  to  the  home  keeper  of  one  half. 
Utility  again  demands  a  single  living 
room,  a  cabinet  kitchen  and  a  screen 
porch.  Such  are  the  results  of  the 
working  out  the  design  for  utility.  To 
these  ideas  have  been  added  those  neces- 


sitated by  the  profuse  use  of  flowers; 
wall  boxes,  flower  boxes,  patios  and  per- 
golas. The  low  roof,  wide  eaves,  cobble 
stone  porch  pillars,  brackets,  the  ever- 
present  fireplace  and  sun  parlor,  are 
purely  artistic  improvements  made  on 
the  original  idea  and  adding  to  comfort 
and  appearance. 

Southern  California  is  a  place  of  home- 
owners. Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  either  own  or  are  purchasing 


West  Fiftieth  street,  east  from  Western.     Derby  Park  Tract.     Note  the  distance  of  the  house  line  from  the  sidewalk 
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California  Rustic.     A  style  of  construction  in  high  favor 


their  homes.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Its  influence  on  the  Los  Angeles  of 
twenty  years  from  now  can  be  vaguely 
forecasted. 

Southern  California  homes  are  cheap 
homes  to  build.  A  well  built,  five  room 
bungalow  with  every  modern  improve- 
ment, on  a  good  street,  provided  with 
water,  gas,  sewers,  electricity,  telephones, 
good  car  service,  a  twenty  minute  ride 
from  the  business  district,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $3,000.  Bungalows  are  on 
the  market  for  less,  but  are  of  inferior 
constmction. 

They  cost  little  for  many  reasons. 
Basements  are  not  needed,  or  if  the  lux- 
ury of  a  furnace  is  demanded,  a  basement 
10  by  12  is  ample.  Foundations  go  only 
deep  enough  to  reach  hard  pan,  not  to 
below  the  frost  line.  Studding,  carrying 
no  second  story  and  consequently  little 
weight,  is  light.  Sheathing  is  omitted, 
as  is  building   paper,   in  most   cases. 

A  poor  man  can  purchase  a  home  on 
better  terms,  in  a  better  location,  and 
if  need   be,   he  can  dispose  of  it  more 


easily   in    Southern    California    than    in, 
any  other  city  in  the  countr\'. 

Subdivisions  are  numerous  and  thous- 
ands of  lots  are  to  be  purchased  on  in- 
stallments or  for  cash.  Owning  the  lot, 
a  man  has  at  his  command  a  hundred 
builders  who  will  furnish  the  capital 
to  erect  his  home,  designed  according  to 
his  own  ideas  and  finished  to  his  order. 

He  can  pay  for  this  at  the  rate,  or- 
dinarily, of  one  per  cent  a  month.  The 
monthly  payments  sometimes  include 
not  only  insurance  and  taxes,  but  in- 
terest  as   well. 

Better  still.  \^  ith  as  small  a  sum 
as  $200  or  $300,  a  man  can  purchase 
not  only  a  home,  but  the  lot  as  well, 
the  payments  being  on  the  one  per  cent 
basis.  All  of  the  homes  illustrated  here 
have  been  sold  on  these  terms. 

The  result?  A  city  of  home-owning 
people,  where  children  are  growing  up 
with  the  home-owning  idea  in  them. 
The  result?  A  city  of  homes,  the  home 
idea  being  carried  out  for  miles  and  miles 
along  its  streets,  in  its  model  communi- 
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Typical  Swiss.    Tliis  style  has  recently  been  much  employed. 


ties,  its  subdivisions  and  its  foothill 
valleys.  The  individual  home  crowds 
out  the  apartment  and  the  tenement. 
Los  Angeles  twenty  years  from  now  will 
be  a  wonderful  example  of  the  home- 
owning  idea  and — 

An   idea   actually   carried   out. 

The  home-owning  spirit  manifests  it- 
self in  the  gardens,  the  individual  home 
settings  and  in  whole  communities. 
There  are  several  examples  of  community 
development  which  are  known  nation- 
ally. One  of  them  is  described  here. 
It  is  College  tract,  a  development  pro- 
ject of  the  Los  Angeles  Investment  Co. 
Its  streets,  joining  those  of  the  city  proper 
make  this  model  community  one  of  the 
many  units  to  be  linked  some  day  in 
a   city    beautiful. 

The  subdivision  has  about  a  thousand 
lots  of  ample  size.  On  these  lots  there 
has  been  carried  out  a  systematic  home- 
building  development.  There  have  been 
erected  here  over  four  hundred  homes 
and  there  are  not  two  alike  architectur- 


ally. The  homes  including  the  lots, 
cost  from  $2700  to  $6000  and  are  arranged 
so  that  homes  of  the  $5,000  quality  will 
face  and  adjoin  homes  of  like  value. 

Each  home  is  built  with  a  vacant  lot 
on  either  side.  These  lots  are  graded, 
planted  with  trees  and  lawn  and  an  ar- 
tistic fence,  stained  to  match  the  adjoin- 
ing homes,  is  put  in.  The  purchaser  of 
each  home  has  a  free  two  year  option 
on  the  adjoining  vacant  lot,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  he  keep  it  watered 
and  keep  the  la^vTi  in  condition.  He 
may   use   it   for  chickens   or  garden. 

Every  home  is  set  far  back  from  the 
street,  miles  of  palms,  acacias,  parking, 
curbs,  streets  and  cement  walks  are  put 
in.  Public  utilities,  gas,  water,  electricity 
and  telephones  are  placed  in  the  alleys. 

In  this  community,  there  are  sixteen 
small  parks  laid  out  with  winding  walks, 
trees,  shrubs,  hedges  and  flower  beds. 
The  parks  and  streets  are  permanently 
endowed  and  cared  for  by  a  fund  of 
$30,000.     The  management  of  the  gar- 
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Model   store,    Forty-dfhth  street  between  Qramercy  and  Cimarron.    This  is  lialf  of  the  building 


deners  and  laborers  is  vested  in  a  Park 
Commission  elected  by  all  the  property 
owners. 

The  social  life  of  the  community  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  Improvement 
Association  which  meets  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  the  model  store  buildings.  The 
meetings  are  held  semi-monthly,  alternate 
ones    being    entertainments. 

There  is  a  well  equipped  playground, 
a  church,  a  series  of  model  stores  and  a 
post    office. 

Such  is  typically  a  Los  Angeles  de- 
velopment. Can  this  kind  of  home- 
owning  and  this  sort  of  a  home  settling 
fail  to  influence  the  generation  now- 
growing  up?  Can  it  fail  to  influence 
for  good  the  expansion  of  the  home  dis- 


tricts of  Los  Angeles?  Can  it  fail  to 
actually  -work  out  the  city  beautiful 
plan? 

So  Los  Angeles,  through  its  wage 
earners  and  home-owners,  is  building  a 
city  beautiful,  a  city  not  the  product 
of  the  draughting  board  or  of  a  city  plan- 
ning expert.  It  is  the  scheme  of  the 
small  man,  the  man  with  the  humble 
home. 

It  is  the  little  man,  the  one  who  holds 
the  small  job;  the  man  who  plants  a 
garden  and  then  a  hedge  to  hide  it  from 
the  street;  the  man  who  draws  $2  or 
$3  or  $4  a  day -and  puts  a  third  of  it  into 
his    home,    who   is   bringing   into   life — 

The  City  Beautiful. 
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Facts  and  Illusions  About  Hetch-Hetchy. 

By  William  Frederic  Bade. 


The  February  Out  West  contains  an 
article  on  the  Hetch-Hetchy  issue,  by 
a  former  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  In  it 
occur  such  statements  as  the  following: 
"The  true  nature  lover  looks  upon  man 
as  a  defilement/'  he  "stoutly  contends 
that  whatever  is,  is  ri^ht;''  "he  doesn't 
love  his  fellows;"  "his  intimacy  w^ith 
God  makes  him  intolerant  of  human 
criticism,  and,  to  him,  civilization  is 
a  blight."  John  Muir  is  the  leader  of 
these  nature  lovers  as  the  writer  sees 
them.  John  Muir's  national  reputation 
for  probity  and  public  spirit  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Phelan  from  trying  to 
fasten  on  him  by  innuendo  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  "operated  the 
first  saw-mill  in  Yosemite  Valley."  It 
seems  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Phelan  is 
the  only  public  man  in  San  Francisco 
who  does  not  know  that  John  Muir  never 
cut  down  a  tree  in  Yosemite  Valley. 
He  sawed  up  for  building  material  a 
few  wind-fallen  trees  that  otherwise 
would  have  rotted  on  the  ground.  But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question? 

Mr.  Phelan  complains  that  his  oppo- 
nents have  neglected  the  obligation 
of  courtesy  and  fairness  in  presenting 
their  side  of  the  case.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  reckless  rhetoric 
about  nature  lovers,  quoted  above,  and 
the  "saw-mill"  insinuation  fuinish  an 
occasion  for  the  application  of  his  own 
judgment  to  "people  w^ho  have  a  bad 
case."  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether 
it),  is  worth  while  to  answer  an  article 
which  mistakes  a  grotescjue  impugnment 
for  an  opponent's  motive  for  an  ar- 
gument. Besides,  the  w^hole  question 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  .board  of  army 
engineers  for  determination.  If  the  case 
of  San  Francisco  is  as  just  and  as  des- 
perate as  the  writer  seems  to  think  it 
is,  the  board  will  undoubtedly  find  in 
the  city's  favor.  Why  waste  any  more 
ink  on  the  su])ject? 


But  one  familiar  with  the  facts  in 
the  case  will  not  be  surprised  by  the 
anxiety  which  the  promotors  of  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  project  display  over  the 
new  turn  of  affairs.  The  Public  Lands 
Committees  of  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Interior  Department  have  seen 
more  than  enough  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  project  is  Cato  on  the  outside 
and  Nero  on  the  inside;  and  that  the 
(jarfield  grant  was  made  without  due 
determination  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

Let  us  take  up  seriatim  a  few  of  Mr. 
Phelan's  statements.  His  favorite  al- 
lusion to  "Little  Breeches,"  followed  by 
a  plea  "for  the  little  children,"  loses 
both  pertinence  and  pathos  when  the 
reader  discovers  that  a  dozen  sources 
besides  Hetch-Hetchy  are  waiting  to 
slake  their  thirst.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  litttle  children,  together 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  will 
escape  the  danger  of  an  unfiltered  water 
'^supply,  guarded  by  such  ordinary"  pre- 
cautions" as  are  "now^  enforced  in  the 
Yosemite."  Had  the  writer  looked  into 
even  the  most  elementary  text-book  on 
sanitation,  it  would  have  prevented  him 
from  asserting  that  anything  short  of 
absolute  exclusion  would  make  it  "im- 
possible to  contaminate  the  water  sup- 
ply by  campers  [in  the  Tuolumne  Mead- 
ows] at  that  distance"  (i.  e.  20  miles 
above  Hetch-Hetchy),  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  way  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Tuolumne  to  Hetch-Hetchy,  for  this 
stupendous  canyon  is  destined  to  rank 
as   one   of   the   wonders   of   the   world. 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pol- 
lution Commission  of  England  contains 
the  conclusion  "that  there  is  no  river 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  long 
enough  to  purify  itself  of  sewage  re- 
ceived at  its  source."  Furthermore, 
"rivers  of  steep  or  moderate  slope" 
are  more  dangerous  than  those  in  which 
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the  rate  of  flow  permits  sedimentation. 
The  fall  of  the  Tuolumne  is  over  four 
thousand  feet  in  twenty  miles.  The 
latest  authorities  (Leeds,  Mills,  etc.) 
attach  little  importance  to  purification 
by  aeration.  The  chance  pollutions  to 
which  camping  in  the  Tuolumne  Mead- 
ows and  Grand  Canyon  would  expose 
the  Tuolumne  River  and  its  tributaries, 
makes  the  project  as  advocated  by 
Mr.  Phelan  an  intolerable  menace  to 
public   health. 

*' Impounding  reservoirs,"  writes  Hill 
in  his  Public  Water  Supplies,  *'such  as 
constitute  the  sources  of  supply  for 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  are  not  open 
to  the  same  degree  of  pollution  as  lakes 
and  rivers;  but  excepting  the  drainage- 
ground  of  such  sources  be  laid  waste,  and 
rendered  free  from  all  animal  influences, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  complying  vrith  the 
highest  standard  of  hygiene. ^^  The  italics 
are  mine.  1  ma}^  add  that  the  adoption 
even  of  the  inadequate  public  health 
regulations  now  in  force  on  the  Croton 
watershed  would  make  it  impossible 
to  permit  camping  privileges  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  The  entire  five  hundred  square 
miles  would  necessarily  become  a  back- 
yard annex  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Phelan  grows  enthusiastic  over 
the  mountain  lakes  that  supply  Bir- 
mingham and  Glasgow,  but  fails  to 
state  that  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
observation  from  a  highway  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  recreational  use  to 
which  a  public  park  is  dedicated.  Some- 
what closer  scrutiny,  in  fact,  shows 
that  the  writer  is  convicted  by  his  own 
argument.  Glasgow,  which  is  supplied 
from  Loch  Katrine,  has  for  a  long  time 
had  a  typhoid  death  rate  of  about 
twenty-three  in  a  hundred  thousand. 
This  means  that  the  protective  sani- 
tation of  its  water  supply  must  be 
classified  as  third  rate,  while  a  dozen 
or  more  great  European  cities  that 
filter  their  water  have  a  typhoid  death 
rate  of  less  than  ten  in  a  hundred  thous- 
and. Even  New  York  has  made  a 
far  better  record  than  Glasgow. 

The  German  Imperial  Board  of 
Health,  the  greatest  sanitary  tribunal 
in  the  world,  has  declared  that  all  sur- 
face supplies,  from  whatever  source, 
must  be  adequately  and  systematically 


filtered  just  before  use.  During  the 
past  year  the  present  writer  took  oc- 
casion to  investigate  some  of  the  best 
managed  water  supplies  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  England.  Every- 
where the  testimony  of  experts  and  ex- 
perience was  to  the  effect  that  no  wise 
and  provident  city,  at  this  stage  of 
sanitary  science,  will  jeopardize  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants  with  an  un- 
filtered  water  supply.  If  for  reasons 
best  known  to  itself  a  municipal  govern- 
ment nevertheless  decides  to  obtain 
an  unfiltered  supply,  scientific  know- 
ledge and  the  welfare  of  the  supplied 
communities  demand  the  rigid  ex- 
clusion of  the  public  from  the  drainage 
area.  And  this,  let  it  be  well  under- 
stood, means  the  withdrawal  of  one- 
half  of  our  finest  national  park  from  the 
recreational  use  of  the  American  public. 
For  detailed  evidence  that  the  con- 
clusions here  set  forth  are  in  keeping 
with  modern  sanitary  science,  the 
reader '  is  referred  to  Turneaure  and 
Russell's  work  on  Public  Water  Sup- 
plies   (1909   ed.). 

If  there  are  any  angels  "  loafing '  round 
the  throne"  they  can  hardly  engage  in 
better  business  than  in  preventing  the 
consummation  of  a  project  which  quite 
needlessly  threatens  to  kill  either  a 
goodly  percentage  of  the  community, 
including  "the  little  children,"  or  to 
divert  the  best  half  of  Yosemite  Nat- 
ional Park  from  public,  to  comparative- 
ly private  use.  The  quarrel  with  the 
water  company  and  the  proposal  to 
supply  San  Francisco  with  unfiltered 
water,  exposed  to  pollution,  are  matters 
of  private  concern  to  that  city.  But 
it  is  due  to  the  activity  and  public  spirit 
of  the  nature  lovers  that  an  impartial 
board  of  army  engineers  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
necessity  of  invading  a  national  park 
and  then,  later  on  after  the  grant  has 
been  made,  pleading  the  superior  im- 
portance of  public  health  to  exclude 
the  public  from  it.  Shylock,  of  course, 
asserts  that  he  wants  only  a  pound  of 
flesh;  the  victim  and  the  judges  are 
interested  in  the  inevitable  consequences. 
The  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  already  aware  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  project,  for  one  of  its  recent  re- 
ports states  that  "it  probably  will   be 
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necessary  to  prevent  camping  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  [Hetch-Hetchy] 
reservoir"    (Vol.  IV.  No.  6,  p.  331). 

The  argument  on  which  the  writer 
chiefly  relies  in  his  effort  to  discredit 
the  nature  lovers  is  the  "beautiful''  fal- 
lacy. From  what  has  been  said  in  the 
previous  discussion,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  question  whether  Hetch-Hetchy 
looks  better  drowned  or  alive  is  part 
of  a  much  more  important  question  about 
which  the  writer  keeps  discretely  silent. 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a,  beau- 
tiful lake  from  which  the  public  will 
have  to  be  kept  away?  But  let  us  bear 
for  a  moment  with  the  writer's  curious 
assumption  and  look  at  the  picture 
with  which  he  bolsters  up  his  argu- 
ment. It  is  an  invention  to  catch  the 
uninformed.  Mirror  effects  on  lakes  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  occur  only  for  a 
few  minutes  on  a  still  morning  just  before 
sunrise  and  again,  but  less  frequently, 
just  after  sunset.  The  phenomenon  is 
well  understood  and  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  study  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Matthes  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  It  occurs  only  at  the 
diurnal  turning  of  the  breeze  which 
continues  all  day  and  destroys  all  pos- 
sibility of  reflection  on  the  Sierra  lakes. 
This  will  be  especially  true  in  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley  where  the  wind  will  be 
continually  blowing  either  up  or  down 
the  gorge.  This  argument  about  the 
scenic  value  of  the  "beautiful  lake," 
therefore,  is  like  discussing  the  question 
whether  the  "r"  in  "dog"  should  be 
sounded.  It  exists  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  city  engineer,  and  no  one  will 
ever  discover  it  except  in  photographs 
specially    prepared    by    him. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  celerity 
with  which  the  advocates  of  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  project  change  their  mili- 
tary tactics  between  Washington  and 
San  Francisco.  In  their  controversy 
with  opponents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  in  public  print  generally,  they  have 
claimed  that  the  Garfield  grant  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  exhaustive 
showing  by  the  city.  To  quote  Mr. 
Garfield's  language  in  the  text  of  the 
grant:  "I  do  not  need  to  pass  on  the 
claim  that  this  is  the  only  practical 
and  reasonable  source  of  water  supply 
for  the  citv.     It  is  su Ancient  that  after 


careful  and  competent  study,  the  oflfi- 
cials  of  the  city  insist  that  such  is  the 
case."  The  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  George  Otis  Smith,  having  been 
asked  by  Secretary  Ballinger  to  in- 
vestigate the  correctness  of  this  claim, 
reported  last  spring  as  follows:  "At  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  having  under  consideration 
proposed  legislation  looking  to  the  con- 
gressional confirmation  of  the  permit 
accorded  to  the  city  the  representa- 
tives of  San  Francisco  admitted  that 
there  are  available  other  sources  of 
supply,  which  sources,  in  the  opinion 
of  eminent  engineers,  are  reasonable 
and  practicable,  it  further  appearing 
that  the  preference  for  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  consideration  that  it  is  the  only 
source    free    from     conflicting    private 

claims 

Other  practicable  sources  of  supply 
being  available,  the  claim  of  the  city 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  re- 
lative cost  between  the  national  park 
project  and  the  development  of  such 
other  sources,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  justified."  (Hetch-Hetchy  Proceed- 
ings, 1910,  p.  7).  The  city,  having 
been  cited  last  spring  to  show  on  what 
evidence  its  claim  was  based,  declared 
that  it  had  no  accurate  evidence  and 
made  this  the  basis  of  a  demand  for 
more  time.  The  facts  will  be  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  hearing  held 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
last  May.  The  city's  attorney  wound 
up  his  plea  for  delay  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Secretary,  just  one  moment  more.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  entered  upon  the 
record,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  at 
this  time  is  not  prepared  or  able  to 
make  a  proper  showing  or  to  show  cause 
in  the  matter  of  the  Lake  Eleanor  se- 
lection to  provide  for  San  Francisco's 
needs,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  data  which  a  proper  showing 
should  be  based."    (op.  cit.  p.  15). 

That  this  was  the  blunt  truth  about 
the  matter  was  further  shown  by  the 
reluctant  admissions  of  the  city  engi- 
neer under  the  questioning  of  Colonel 
Biddle.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Phelan  re- 
cites again  that  "the  whole  field  has 
been   investigated    and    reported   upon" 
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and  that  Hetch-Hetchy  is  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  all  concerned  in  the 
investigation.  Strange  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  any  one  to  offer  as  evidence 
the  results  of  these  investigations  when 
called  for!  The  truth  is  that  other 
sources  were  never  seriously  considered, 
and  what  has  been  published  in  the  nature 
of  scientific  investigation  was  simply 
a  superficial  veneer  of  justification  for 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  project.  After  con- 
sidering all  the  evidence  that  could 
be  obtained  at  the  hearing,  the  board 
of  aniiy  engineers  concurred  in  the 
**  opinion  that  sufficient  accurate  data 
on  Lake  Eleanor  and  adjacent  water 
sheds  are  not  available." 


As  stated  above,  it  is  due  to  the  nature 
lovers  that  an  advisory  Board  of  Army 
Engineers  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
"whether  or  not  the  Lake  Eleanor 
basin  and  the  watershed  contributory, 
or  which  may  be  made  contributary 
thereto,  together  with  all  other  sources 
of  water  supply  available  to  the  city 
will  be  adequate  for  all  present  and 
reasonably  prospective  needs  of  said 
city  of  San  Francisco  and  adjacent 
bay  cities  without  the  inclusion  of  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  Valley." 

That  Board  will  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  June.  We  are  content  to  await 
the    decision. 


IN  THE  CITY. 

By  Mary  Tulloch 

0H\  Vm  yearning,  yearning,  yearning  far  my  land  so 

]ai  away\ 
Where  the  valleys  ba^k  in  sunshine,  circled  round  by 

range  tops  grey; 
Where  the  orange  trees  aud  lemon  stretch  in  rows  across 

the  plain, 
And   the  foot  hills  clasp  the   mountains  covered  o^er 

vnth  fields  of  grain. 
Through  the  city's  throb  and  turmoil  I  can  hear  the 

wood  dove's  call. 
And  the   poor  starved,   trampled,   grass  plots,  upland 

pastures  green  recall. 
I  can  smell  the  sage  brush  grounng,  hear  the  rushing 

canyon  stream. 
For  my  land  is  ever  with  me  in  a  haunting,  wistful 

dream. 
The  light  must  now  be  fading  from  the  sunset's  after- 
glow, 
The  evening  star  is  shining,  and  the  cool  night  breezes 

blow. 
A   coyote's  cry  comes  faintly,  the  crickets  chirp  their 

lay, 
Oh  I    Vm    yearning,   yearning,   yearning,   for   my   land 

so  far  aivayl 
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UNDER  THE  PINES. 

Emma  Playter  Seabui^ 

Undei'  the  pines  that  toss  and  reach 

Their  arms  to  the  sea,  with  a  tender  croon y 
Yearning  with  a  joy  o'er  the  lines  of  beach  ^ 

While  the  waves  are  whispering  love  to  the  moon: 
I  wait  for  you  in  the  golden  glow 

Of  the  gleaming  tide,  and  the  sun  kissed  ivest, 
I  am  waiting  and  longing  and  missing  you  sOy 
As  the  day  is  folding  her  tents  to  rest; 
Under  the  pines  that  sing  to  the  sea. 
With  the  threnody  of  a  sad  refrain, 
A  note  of  longing,  and  love,  and  pain, 
I  am  waiting  for  thee,  I  am  waiting  for  thee. 

Under  the  pines,  when  the  evening  star 

Swings  its  lamps  o'er  the  shrines  of  night. 
When  sails  drift  in  from  the  ports  afar, 

And  wanderers  turn  to  the  dear  home  light; 
I  wait  for  thee  as  the  sea  sobs  still 

For  its  faithless  queen  in  the  arch  of  blue, 
And  the  pines  are  singing  their  soTigs  on  the  hill, 
For  the  waves  that  turn  to  the  false,  untrue. 
Under  the  pines  that  sing  to  the  sea, 
I  know  love  sings  its  tender  refrain. 
One  always  lathes,  and  another  in  pain, 
Is  waiting  for  love,  as  I  wait  for  thee. 
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The  Squaw  Girl. 


by  Roy  Reuben  Rosamond 

Author  of    COLOR'S   VICTIM,  THE   FINKING    OF    THE   LAST    CHANCE    MINE,    ETC. 

Copyright  applied  for  1911  by  Roy  Reuben  Rosamond,      Dram^ic  rights  reserved. 


Windy  Bill  and  I  were  traveling 
the  same  trackless  way  across  the  desert 
and  so  I  chose  his  vocal  noise  in  pre- 
ference to  the  solitude.  Windy's  plati- 
tudes caused  me  to  answer  with  a  bending 
of  the  head  as  we  left  the  lower  wastes 
of  abominable  sage,  ascending  a  mesa 
of  mesquite  and  grotesque  cactus.  Our 
destination  lay  a  day's  journeying  down 
— down  where  the  evening  sunlight 
intensified  the  green  of  the  oasis  in  its 
setting  of  sombre  gray,  an  oasis  that  had 
of  late  seemingly  poured  and  spread 
before  opened  flood-gates.  From  here 
the  water  ditch  serpentined  its  way 
across  the  plain,  losing  itself  to  the 
eye  as  it  approached  the  water-shed 
of  the  western  hills. 

When  the  oasis  came  into  view  Windy 
had,  apparently,  settled  upon  something 
to  talk  about,  as  he  did  not  demand  of 
me  the  usual  affirmative  nod. 

"Met  this  writer  person  down  at 
Needles,  him  shyin'  up  to  th'  bar  as 
what  I  leans  on,  proposin'  a  drink  to 
the  broad,  wild  West  by  way  o'  intro- 
duction. While  these  willin'  nuptials 
is  bein'  performed,  said  writer  person 
ups  an'  explains  as  how  he's  come  out 
west  rakin'  th'  Rocky  Mountain  an' 
th'  Sierras  an'  th'  desert  regions,  as  with 
a  fine  tooth  comb,  for  plots  for  short 
stories. 

"  I  accuses  Jimmie  Nesbit  o'  sickin' 
him  onto  me,  him  knowin'  my  yam 
spinin'  nature,  as  th'  writer  person  goes 
on  explainin'  as  how  th'  magazines  is 
insertin'  full  page  notices  in  behalf  o' 
th'  wares  he's  come  in  search  of.  He 
tells  as  how  he  wants  unusual,  virile, 
up-to-date,  vital  stories  o'  action  an' 
adventure,  pure  American  in  tone  an' 
treatment.  With  another  drink  he  ups 
an'  proposes  as  how  I'm  to  go  in  with 
him  on  shares,  his  part  applyin'  to  the 
typewriter  business  an'  mine  to  spinnin' 
th'  best  yams  I  knows  or  ever  hears 
about. 


"Well,  th'  story  o'  Clorinda,  th' 
squaw-girl,  strikes  me  as  bein'  on  par 
with  such  literary  ventures,  so  I  sizes 
up  my  man,  him  with  th'  college,  Turkish 
bath  appearance,  an'  so  I  thinks  a  heap, 
squintin'   at  my  liquor  meanwhile. 

"  '  No  sir-ee,  Mr.  Writer  Person,  'ses 
I  to  th'  mescal.  'You  can't  do  th' 
Indian  girl  justice.  You'll  pad  an' 
frill  an'  paint  an'  powder  it  with  your 
grammer  an'  your  rhetoric  'til  a  puncher 
wouldn't  recognize  it  in  a  cow  trail. 
You've  got  to  be  of  an'  with  th'  West 
to  be  able  to  write  that  story.  You've 
got  to  see  an'  feel  an'  know.  That 
story's  a  drama  an'  a  great  big  western 
one,  too.  Tellin'  you  that  story  an' 
makin'  you  understand  would  be  like 
pearls  an'  swine.  It's  too  big  for  your 
little  eastern  brains,  an'  no  financial 
nets,  even,  makes  me  divulge.' 

"An  so  I  ups  an'  disappoints.!" 

The  dividing  line  of  Paradise  shoulder- 
ed up — the  mountain  range  separating 
the  desert  from  the  flower  gardens  of 
California — and  cut  the  sun  in  half  as 
we  unsaddled  our  horses  and  hobbled 
them  for  the  night. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  th'  story  o'  th' 
squaw-girl?"  Windy  asked  as  we  were 
preparing  our  camp  beside  a  water-hole. 

I  was  anxious  to  hear  the  story  that 
was  a  drama,  and  told  him  so.  While 
the  bacon  and  coffee  sent  out  an  appe- 
tizing aroma,  Windy  continued: 

"To  begin  without  usin'  names,  this 
white  man  comes  out  on  th'  desert  per- 
suin'  his  sheep  raisin'  ways,  an'  then  he 
marries  th'  subdued  chief's  daughter 
as  what  lived  down  on  th'  reservation. 
Afore  th'  squaw  dies  two-half  breeds 
comes  a  whoopin'  into  th'  world,  growin' 
up  among  th'  sheep  an'  sage  about  as 
black  as  spades,  for  desert  rays  sure 
draws  out  indications  o'  mixture. 

"Barrin'  color,  th're  two  mighty  fine 
sp)ecimens,  bein'  sixteen  an'  eighteen 
along  about  that  time,  good  to  rest  eyes 
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on  out  there,  passion  in  their  liquid  orbs 
an'  frisky  as  two  y'r  olds.  Juanita, 
bein'  the  older,  doesn't  live  expectant 
long,  th'  landscape  provokin'  same, 
th'  nearest  rancho  bein'  fifty  mile  away. 
One  day  a  'lunger*  comes  chooein  th' 
th'  sheep  rancho  for  a  boardin'  place  an,' 
as  everything  turns  brown,  even  to 
sheep,  Juanita  begins  lookin'  white  by 
contrast.  Th'  'lunger's'  matrimonial  in- 
tentions increasin'  with  his  adupoise, 
he  makes  love  outrageous,  hitchin'  up 
pronto. 

"It  appears  to  be  a  sample  copy  o' 
unadulterated  love  from  th'  word  go, 
Juanita  a  keepin'  him  at  cowboy  stunts 
— throwin'  rope  an'  ridin'  buckin'  bron- 
chos— in  th'  oi)en,  an'  nursin'  particular. 
Th'  'lunger,'  what  was,  grows  fond 
o'  th'  idea  o'  wethers  growin'  wealth 
easy  on  their  backs  while  he  runs  down 
coyotes  an'  th'  like,  an'  so  his  periodocal 
checks  from  th'  east  goes  to  buildup  th' 
herd. 

"By  an'  by  th'  new  paint  o'  couplin' 
up  wears  off,  same  aided  by  a  letter 
from  an  eastern  sweetheart  who  didn't 
know  he'd  married  yet.  Along  about 
this  chi^ter  he  finds  he's  married  to 
part  Indian — his  boss  steps  in  a  gopher 
hole  while  runnin'  full  blast,  tumin' 
him  over  a  few  times  on  th'  cactus. 
A  cowboy  what  was  in  sight — he'd 
run  th'  coyote  about  twenty  mile — seein' 
th'  boss  broke  a  leg,  comes  a  gallopin' 
to  see  if  he  can  hit  a  temple.  After 
hittin'  same,  says  he  to  th'  limpin' 
'lunger:* 

"  '  Where  "^  hereabouts  ^{may^  you  be 
livin'?' 

"Th'  'lunger'  points,  his  mouth  bein' 
drawn  in  pain  so's  he  feels  none  like 
talkm.' 

"'Oh,'  th'  cowboy  exclaims  an'  then 
whistles.  'You're  th'  guy  as  what's 
married  to  th'  squaw-girl.'  An'  then 
takes  him  home  behind  th'  saddle. 

'"Did  you  ever  tell  me  that  your 
mother  was  a  squaw?'  th'  'lunger* 
asked,  after  Juanita  nurses  him  to  life 
a  second  time. 

"'I  thought  my  name  spoke  louder 
than  words,'  she  gives  answer. 

"After  that  th'  'lunger'  formulates 
th'  idea  o'  searchin'  for  more  does  to 
buy  an'  believin'  reports  o'  legal  nature, 
he  mixes  with  civilization,  swingin'onto 


an  east-bound  Pullman. 

"He  shows  no  signs  o'  diminishin' 
ardor  an'  his  vamoosin'  comes  right 
sudden  an'  unexpected,  breakin'  Juan- 
ita's  heart  fair;  an'  afore  she  dies,  her 
child  unborn — she'd  been  prayin'  for 
it  to  have  his  blue  eyes — she  holds  con- 
verse with  Chlorinda,  secret.  She  loves 
th'  man  in  her  dyin'  hour.  She  pours 
no  fluid  on  th'  flame.  He'd  corraled 
her  heart  an'  put  his  brand  on  her;  she 
never  questioned  his  ownership  o'  her. 
She  felt  certain  for  herself  an'  let  it 
go  at  that.  You  see  th'  point?  It's 
plain.  Her  lovely  eyes  snares  powerful 
out  there  a  little  spell.  You  loaow  th' 
type?  AUurin'  in  their  quick  develop- 
ment. 

"Th'  weakness  o'  a  man  is  woman, 
an'  she  deserves  destruction  who  is 
bb'nd  to  this.  Mighty  late  Juanita  sees 
it,  th'  sun  o'  her  life  creepin'  on  th' 
'dobe  wall.  She  shows  Clorinda  th' 
trick  afore  th'  sun  goes  down.  Clorinda 
possessin'  th'  same  starved  heart,  trum- 
pin'  th'  same  proclivity  to  love  an'  dis- 
cardin'  reason.  Juanita  dies  while  Clor- 
inda prays  that  she  learns  th'  play. 

"Death  palls  some;  a  broken  heart 
an'  death  an'  th'  unborn  dyin'  so  close 
to  birth  casts  stranger  spells.  Where- 
fore, th'  old  man  sells  th'  sheep  ranch, 
packs  up  an'  wanders  from  th'  desert. 
Both  he  an'  Clorinda  are  abject,  crushed, 
broken,  their  feelin's  stampedin'  fierce. 
They  leaves  a  new  made  grave  an'  packs 
a  heap  o'  memory.  Th'  old  man  plans 
to  save  Clorinda  prompt.  He  tells  him- 
self that  he  won't  let  her  grow  up  wild. 
He's  got  th'  coin  to  train  her  right  an' 
put  her  wise  to  things.  No  man  diverts 
himself  with  her  because  th'  desert  weaves 
a    spell. 

"Th'  man  looks  down  who  sorrows. 
They  journeys  far,  careless  to  foolishness, 
grief  cinchin'  tight.  They  gets  plumb 
lost,  wander  like  stray  cattle.  They 
has  taken  no  particular  notice  o'  direction 
— anywhere,  out  o'  th'  desert  they's  been 
goin.'  They  has  food,  but  little  water, 
because  o'  which  th'  girl  sights  trouble; 
she  leads  th'  outfit  now.  She  walks 
fast  when  th'  water  is  gone,  ahead  o' 
th'  old  man  an'  th'  burros.  She  thinks 
o'  life  for  change  an'  same  flows  mighty. 

"Clorinda  is  lithe  and  light;  she  walks 
fast  for  fair,  still  faster  with  th'  agony 
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o'  thirst,  now  acute,  far  ahead.  She 
keeps  her  eyes,  female  like,  on  th'  larger 
o'  a  flock  o'  hills,  loomin'  up  conspicuous 
in  th'  distance.  She  thinks  succor  is 
represented  by  size,  but  th'  burros 
knows  better;  they  sheers  right  sudden 
to  th'  right,  up  an'  arroya,  bein'  that 
dry  they  smells  wetness.  Th'  old  man's 
tongue  bein'  that  swollen  he  can't  hollar 
at  th'  burros,  he  follows  peevish,  throwin' 
stones  at  Clorinda  to  make  her  turn  an' 
motionin'  that  misery's  askin'  company. 
They  follows  th'  burros,  same  breakin' 
into  a  run,  comin'  on  them  muddin  up 
a  water  hole,  time  bein'  simdown. 

"Th'  next  day  th'  old  man  looks 
cautious  afore  decidin'  th'  questionable 
direction  to  wetter  lands,  stubbin'  his 
toe  again  a  gold  mine  meanwhile. 

"Havin'  but  precious  little  food  to 
pack,  an'  less  water,  it  bein'  th'  dry  season 
after  ten  days  minin'  with  a  pick,  Clor- 
inda takin'  her  turn  at  th'  handle, 
they  loads  up  with  ore,  makin'  sacks  o' 
th'  blankets.  They  hits  it  right  for 
direction  but  plenty  bad  for  weight. 
Clorinda  comes  into  th'  oasis  stomach 
down  across  a  dyin'  burro,  seemin'  life- 
less, tongue  stuck.  Th'  old  man  we 
finds  a  mile  out,  stone  dead,  tongue 
swollen  a  foot.  Gettin'  th'  direction 
from  th'  burro  with  th'  grub  an'  pots 
an'  pans,  mostly  th'  latter,  we  finds 
dead  burros  struns:  along  for  miles,  with 
gold  ore  roped  to  their  backs — three 
thousand  to  begin  with  up  to  five  thous- 
and for  th'  first  burro  to  give  up  th' 
ghost  I  We  finds  about  four  thousand 
an'  no  burro  claimin'  it,  which  we  knows 
belonged  to  th'  critter  Clorinda  rides  on. 

"All  of  which  passes  for  synopsis. 
Story    begins    here.     Do    you    follow?" 

I  answered  that  so  far  the  story  was 
clear  to  me  and  that  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested. This  browned  son  of  the  desert 
seemed  pleased  because  I  understood 
and  that  his  brevity  had  passed  with- 
out question.  I  passed  him  a  cigarette 
rather  than  wait  the  space  of  time  the 
filling  of  a  pipe  entailed. 

"  When  next  I  sees  Clorinda  she  comes 
into  th'  oasis  as  bleached  as  a  young 
strawberry.  She'd  been  down  to  Los 
Angeles  an'  spent  a  heap  on  face  massage. 
They  say  such  places  smuts  th'  soul 
but  they  sure  improves  exteriors.  Looks? 
Many  a  puncher'd  a  given  his  ears  for 


her.  But  the're  too  late,  it  seems  like. 
As  fine  a  young  fellow  as  I  ever  beholds 
is  taggin'  her.  Fine  couple,  sure.  His 
nibs  appears  to  be  stretchin'  home  on 
th'  inside  track;  he's  tall  an'  imposin' 
an'  fresh  from  an  eastern  college. 

"You'd  never  accuse  her  o'  bein' 
a  half-breed  in  th'  whole  wide  world. 
Spanish  hints  at  it,  an'  her  olive  com- 
plexion, refinement  an'  airs  fair  takes 
my  breath  away.  Stickin'  plaster  takes 
a  back  seat  for  th'  college  guy.  Love? 
He  adores  her.  Talk  about  honey  boy? 
I've  dreamed  o'  lovin'  females,  but  dreams 
is  bum  alongside  his  wide  open  an' 
voracious   demonstration. 

"They  buys  an  outfit — or  she  does 
— meanin'  to  go  after  more  gold — to 
th'  mine  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
hunts  for  since  she  comes  dyin'  from 
that  point.  Goin'  back  to  it  will  be 
easy  heaps  for  her,  she  says;  but  she 
punctuates  an'  exclimates  an'  underlines 
th'  fact  that  there's  no  water  thereabouts. 
She  puts  it  this  way;  She's  spent  most  o' 
th'  dough  she  brought  out  prior,  but  she'll 
marry  th'  college  guy  if  he  helps  her  get 
more — establish  relations  between  mine 
an'  mint.  Wherefore,  they  packs  ten 
burros  with  fluid,  heavy,  me  a  thinkin' 
she  sure  would  plant  a  lake  somewhere 
out  in  th'  cactus. 

"Bein'  idle,  ae  usual,  I  ups  an'  attaches 
to  th'  layout,  app)earin'  foolish  'round 
th'  fire  at  night  when  his  nibs  is  holdin' 
her  hands  an'  makin'  love  eastern  style. 

"Clorinda  refuses  headgear  as  we  pro- 
ceeds; she  packs  no  cold  creams,  no  com- 
plexion powders;  she  grows  blacker  day 
by  day.  It  comes  gradual — th'  Indian 
in  her — th'  lover  not  sittin'  up  takin' 
notice  special.  He  is  sure  excused 
therefore  an'  anties  none.  She  pours 
into  his  pricked  up  ears  her  dreams  o' 
wealth,  her  plans  o'  trips  to  Europe,  th' 
Nile  an'  spinx  an'  peramids,  diamonds, 
bungaloes  in  Pasadena,  private  cars  an' 
tourin'  autos  an'  high  life.  She  talks 
o'  nothin'  but  millions  an'  th'  heights  o' 
th'  world.  She  feeds  him  wealth  an' 
gives  him  gold  for  api)etizer.  One  thing 
I  notices  proper:  SHE  NEVER  SAYS 
SHE  LOVES  HIMI 

"She  leads  th'  way.  He  rides  his  burro 
close;  like  lashed  ships,  sailin'  fair, 
they  goes,  him  cooin'  edgeways  when 
she  stops  for  breath.    I  brings  up  th 
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burros,  easy  work.  Yet  I  sleeps  none 
days.  I  talces  notice  a  few.  Th'  water 
gives  half  out  when  I  doubts  a  woman's 
judgment.  I  voices  my  apprehension. 
Clorinda  comes  back  uncertain.  We've 
traveled  hard  five  days,  hot  as  hell, 
too.  Th'  burros  are  growin'  poor  an' 
tired  a  heap.  We've  been  travelin'  night 
an'  day,  like  as  if  to  meet  a  boat  on  a 
certain  date.  Th'  desert  rubs  like  th' 
place  just  named  in  life. 

"Th'  lover  laughs  at  th'  fear  I  turns 
loose.  He's  new  to  desert  ways,  but 
I  coaches  him  a  few.  I  spins  a  yam 
right  quick  about  a  desert  happenin' 
dealin'  with  swollen  tongues  an'  tragic 
death.  I  makes  him  thirsty  as  I  talks. 
I  paints  th'  desert  black  a  heap.  I  talks 
like  a  dutch  uncle;  I  reason  calm. 

"He  keeps  unreasonable.  He  craves 
riches  more  so  when  she  suggests  we  turn 
back.  He  growls  at  caution,  laughs  at 
desert  fear;  he  shows  his  teeth  like  angry 
wolves. 

"  'Turn  back,  turn  back,  with  riches 
in  sight.'  growlin'  hard  an'  long. 

"  We're  just  in  sight  o'  some  low  hills. 
Clorinda  shows  us  th'  one  containin' 
riches,  about  thirty  mile  away.  I  no- 
tices we've  been  hoverin'  'round  them 
same  knolls  for  two  days  an'  crossed 
our  trail  once.  I  worries  some.  I 
thinks  that  love  an'  mine  himtin'  don't 
go  hand  in  hand. 

"Th'  lover  is  for  goin'  straight  ahead. 
Clorinda  sets  her  burro  an'  reasons  hard 
an'  long  with  our  astute  lover.  Now 
hers  are  dreams  o'  safety.  She  wants 
to  steer  to  port.  He  becomes  more  set; 
he  looks  none  into  her  pleadin'  eyes, 
but  ahead,  always  ahead,  now,  keepin' 
his  burro's  head  toward  th'  knoll.  She 
keeps  on  reasonin.'  Her  voice  irri- 
tates him.  Her  face,  grown  dark,  dis- 
pleases him.  He  answers  entreaty  with 
Bible  names.  He  regards  her  with  con- 
tempt an'  sneers. 

"I  listens  acute.  Th'  sun  pours  fire 
that  day.  Th'  talk  becomes  a  quarrel. 
You  know  th'  type  he  is?  Out  from 
th'  east  seekin'  fortune. 

"Clorinda  explains  careful  it's  yet  a 
hard  day's  travelin'  to  th'  mine.  That 
day's  journey  means  two  days  thirst 
when  we  returns,  or  more.  She  has  it 
figgered  out — th'  days  for  minin'  out 
ore  an'   all.    Two   day's   o'   thirst   an' 


swollen  tongues,  an'  more  th'  more  we 
with  ore.  You  see  th'  lover  knows  th' 
story  prior.  Two  days!  She  puts  it 
mild.  He  claims  he'll  stand  four  days 
thirst  for  wealth.  Four  days  for  him, 
a  man,  expectin'  th'  same  o'  her,  a  wo- 
man. He  vows  abstainence  for  a  week 
for  millions,  poor  fool.  And  her!  Re- 
member her,  for  here  he  failed!  an' 
put  this  in  your  pipe  an'  smoke  it: 
They  quarrels,  as  I've  said  prior,  an' 
near  by  in  th'  greener  mesquite  is  th' 
littered  bones  o'  a  man  an'  burro,  th' 
man's  lower  limbs  still  ridin'  an'  their 
skulls  together.  I  makes  informal  bur- 
ial as  they  goes  on  quarrelin.' 

"Well,  she  is  boss;  we  turns  back,  her 
hastenin'  on  ahead,  him  glum  for  fair, 
,  morose,  mad  as  rainy  weather  hens,  be- 
hind. No  words  o'  love,  no  holdin' 
hands  beside  th'  fire  when  night  comes 
on,  no  sittin'  side  by  each  when  th' 
desert  weaves  th'  lonesome  spell,  de- 
mandin'  such  functions.  Just  silence 
an'  looks  o'  hate  from  him'  With  her, 
wild  sorrow  an'  haste  to  safety  an'  th' 
oasis,  sayin'  little,  drinkin'  less,  pushin' 
ahead  on  th'  back  trail. 

"We  gets  back,  sufiferin'  fierce  from 
one  day's  thirst.  He  turns  loose  his 
fire  on  her  when  he  primes  his  barrel; 
blamin'  her  some  for  bringin'  him  out 
there  to  suffer  an'  tan.  An'  she  is 
sorry,  too.  Can  you  guess  th'  excuse 
she  proffers?  She  doesn't  know,  that 
first  time,  how  far  they'd  traveled,  suf- 
ferin'  as  they  did.    But  he  relents  none. 

"You  can  feel  for  her,  frail  sapplin' 
o'  a  girl,  for  he  includes  th'  color  o'  her 
face  in  condemnations.  Right  there 
I  gives  him  th'  lickin  'o'  his  life.  Clorin- 
da keepin'  me  from  killin'  him  outright. 
After  which  she  smiles  thankful,  lookin' 
happy  'neath  her  coat  o'  tan  an'  sorrow. 
She'd  played  a  careful  game;  she'd  not 
reniged.  She  claims  all  her  loose  change 
is  sunk  into  th'  venture,  an'  so  he  goes 
away  an'  leaves  her.  After  which  I 
digs  into  a  pocket,  an'  then  she  tells 
me  secrets.  Sbe  says  that  I  must  never, 
never  be  violent  when  she  comes  out 
with  another  lover! 

"Th'  next  time  I  sees  her  she  is  older 
by  a  season.  She  comes  back  an'  turns 
th'  trick  again,  only  more  so,  I  reckon. 
'  GirUe,'  says  I.  '  You're  a  pretty  Senorita 
sure;  you've  grown  beautiful.    No  won- 
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der  you  ropes  them.' 

"She  had  with  her  a  prince  for  looks 
this  time.  Just  th'  man  she  could  a' 
loved,  accordin'  to  my  notion;  blue-eyed 
an'  winsome  in  all  quarters. 

"Th'  practice  had  done  a  heap,  I 
reckon,  as  she  gets  him  worse  distracted 
with  th'  riches  story.  I  takes  a  heap 
o'  notice  now,  knowin'  her  hand  an' 
how  she  figgers  playin.'  Th'  gold  lust, 
th'  castles  in  th'  air,  heaps  o'  love  from 
him,  an'  hoi)e  an'  tall  success,  then  bein' 
obliged  to  turn  back  for  lack  o'  water 
when  th'  mines  in  sight — her  fire  leveled 
at  his  heart — th'  desert  wastes  an'  all 
pertainin'  thereunto  as  stage  scenery 
— th'  risk  o'  thirst  an'  swollen  tongues 
an'  tragic  death.  An'  day  by  day  he 
makes  insistent  love  an'  smokes  his 
cigarettes    impatiently. 

"Lord,  how  he  pushes  ahead,  wearin' 
her  with  travel.  She  keeps  on.  It's 
worth  th'  efifort  if  he  passes  muster. 
She  turns  dark  as  afore.  She  does  th' 
stunt  with  more  artistic  touches,  though 
it  saps  her  strength.  She  plays  her 
part  like  th'  leadin'  lady  she  is.  She 
becomes  deft,  I  reckon,  after  that  first 
rehersal,  an'  studyin'  her  lines  so  much, 
them  bein'  so  vital  to  her  success  on  this 
here  desert  stage. 

"You  know  th'  minin'  fever?  Hot  as 
Klondike's  cold.  Well,  she  makes  him 
catch  it.  Does  you  ever  get  it?  Once 
a  stock  dispenser  meets  me  down  at 
Tucson  an'  gets  me  worked  up  a  heap 
concemin'  th'  Little  Dandy.  He  catches 
me  out  o'  change,  because  o'  which, 
says  he:  'When  I  sells  prospect  stock  for 
th'  Golden  Gloud  I  catches  Jim  Whistler 
out  o'  ready  dough,  but  he  sees  th'  chance 
so  pert  he  ups  an'  sells  his  hoss  to  take 
me  up  on  bedrock  figgers.  An'  now 
look  at  him,  worth  millions.' 

"You  see  th'  point.  This  stock  dis- 
penser nigh  sets  me  afoot  that  time, 
carrying  saddle  an'  chaps  an'  spurs. 

"Well,  past  this  point,  when  Clorinda 
rings  up  th'  curtain  for  th'  last  act 
with  this  second  dude,  he's  performin' 
as  she  feared,  an'  right  near  them  bones 
I  informs  you  of,  th'  wind  cleanin'  th' 
sand  away  meanwhile.  But  I  makes 
no  more  burials,  bein'  interested  in  th' 
actin.'  Th'  prince  for  looks  toots  his 
horn  excruciatin,'  an'  loud  an'  long. 
He  cusses  Clorinda  then  an'  there.     He 


brings  down  maledictions  on  our  heads 
an'  spurs  his  burro  toward  th'  knoll. 
Th'  gold  lures  frightful.  He'd  give  his 
life  an'  hers  an'  all  th'  world  for  it. 
Does  I  make  it  plain?  You  know  his 
choice. 

"He  would  make  a  woman  suffer  like  a 
man.  He  abuses  her  some  more  when 
she  sa3rs  we  MUST  turn  back.  He  calls 
her  a  low  down  squaw  and  dirty  greaser. 

"  Good  Lord,  man,  I'd  a  perforated  his 
carcass  with  bullet  holes  then  an'  there, 
but  I  understands.  Such  as  her  teaches 
me  a  few.  Such  illegal  indiscressions 
puts  a  stopper  on  her  comin'  out  on  th' 
desert  searchin'  for  th'  unalloyed.  I'd 
a  spoiled  two  lives  instead  o'  one;  an' 
so  I  clams. 

"An'  there  she  was  sufferin'  because 
another  man  had  failed  her.  You  see 
what  it  means  to  her  who  dared  to  hope. 
No,  you  cannot  understand;  you  are  a 
man. 

"You  know  how  this  story  o'  Clorin- 
da runs?  Ditto,  only  more  so.  You 
may  know  she  was  losin'  faith  in  all 
humanity.  An'  her  feelin'sl  Have 
you  thought  o'  them?  She  might  o' 
loved,  but  hatred  was  creepin'  to  her 
eyes.  She  finds  men  false  to  love.  They 
fiQes  the  fiag  an'  then  hangs  it  half-mast. 
But  still  she  dreams  her  dream,  if  not 
so  strong.  She  wants  grander,  truer, 
more  lastin'  things  than  gold!  Re- 
member that  when  you  think  o'  her. 

"Each  lover  strips  his  heart,  shows 
his  true  self  at  last,  because  desire  for 
gold  is  as  he  learns.  An'  there  she  was 
seekin'  love  with  th'  test  o'  all  th'  ages. 
She  wants  th'  one  man  who  lives  above 
th'  ways  o'  little  men,  th'  one  who  truly 
loved  her.  Juanita  had  taught  her  that. 
Not  that  she  understood  th'  philosophy, 
in  her  younger  days,  remember,  but  be- 
cause Chance  an'  Fate  had  thrown  th' 
means  with  which  to  test  in  her  way  an' 
she  could  use  th'  same.  She  was  inno- 
cent of  its  magnificence  and  its  magni- 
tude. Praise  her  when  you  think  o' 
that!" 

Windy's  hand  clutched  my  arm  across 
the  fire.  Suddenly,  I  was  separated 
from  the  people  of  the  story  and  placed 
beside  the  desert  camp  fire,  opposite 
the  man  whose  serious  eyes  contradicted 
the  inflection  of  his  voice.  The  silence 
became    at    once    oppressive,    and    the 
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mourning  of  a  wolf  cut  it  like  a  knife. 
Windy  sighed.  Up  from  the  depths  I 
came.    "And   then?"    I   asked. 

"When  next  I  sees  her  she  is  twenty- 
five.  Passion  leaves  her  face  an'  vague 
sweetness  not  unmixed  with  pain,  an' 
just  a  touch  o'  hope  come  to  set  up  a 
steady  camp.  She's  th'  Southern  wo- 
man undescribed.  But  once  more  she's 
doomed  to  hell.  Man,  words  are  poor 
things,  but  imagine  her  subversion  as 
life  wears  on;  an'  then  there's  her  self- 
abnegation,    some — money    and    life. 

"  Her  an'  me  become  pals  by  this  time. 
You  see  how  queer  we  looks,  her  ridin' 
out  hopeful  with  each  lover,  comin'  back 
by  my  side  an'  havin'  me  spin  yarns  to 
relieve  her  wounded  feelin's,  helpin' 
me  drive  th*  burros  fast,  th'  lover,  what 
was,  just  in  sight  behind.  She'll  keep 
it  up,  she  says,  until  she  fascinates  th' 
beasts  no  more,  or  'til  her  strength  gives 
out.  She'll  fill  each  one's  heart  with 
gold,  forcin'  out  th'  love  they  should 
keep.  She'll  make  them  choose.  It's 
th'  way  she  has  o'  readin'  th'  proof- 
sheet.  Th'  man  she  loves  must  think  o' 
her;  an'  after  a  while  it  comes  to  her  he 
must  also  live  above  th'  fog!  It  took 
her  quite  a  spell  to  find  that  out!  There 
she  was,  self-imprisoned,  beatin'  th' 
frail  wings  o'  her  spirit  again'  th'  stone 
walls  o'  th'  conventional! 

"You  must  know  how  she  looks  at 
things  by  this  time?  Lord,  man,  th' 
story  o'  Clorinda  keeps  a  strikin'  sparks, 
but  way  down  deep  it  flashes  fire! 
This  story  would  make  one  of  th'  great 
novels  o'  th'  age,  written  by  some  wo- 
man as  strong  as  her! 

"I  sees  none  how  she  managed  it. 
She  brin^  out  student,  poet,  philoso- 
pher, business  man  an'  th'  unpretentious, 
all  weak  as  pups.  They  sajrs  nice  things 
to  her,  love  her  like  an  Anthony,  an' 
then  turns  cold.  They  couldn't  help 
i  t.  From  th'  dark  ages  right  on  up  they'd 
been  taught  that  way. 

"Her  mine  is  hunted  all  these  years, 
but  th'  desert  has  secrets  it  trusts  to 
but  a  few.  An'  all  th'  while  I  sees  th' 
direful  change  in  her,  but  trace  o'  hope 
stays  in  her  lovely  eyes." 

A  pause!  The  moon  arose.  I  looked 
at  Windy  with  curious  eyes.  And  he 
knew  this  woman  whose  equal  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  about!    The  find- 


ing of  gold  has  crazed  nations,  and  here 
she  was  pitting  it  against  the  love  of  a 
woman,  expecting  love  to  win!  And 
this  tale  was  so  unusual,  aye,  so  vital, 
that  Windy's  reluctance  in  telling  it 
to  the  writer  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  "And  then  the  game  repeats," 
I  mused,  falling  into  the  use  of  Windy's 
similes  of  the  West.  "The  worn  story 
of  despair  and  a  broken  heart  and  tragic 
death.  Tragic  death!  This  was  the 
desert's  Muse.  Life  held  this  for  her 
— she  who  was  truely  true — though  she 
die  in  Eden.  I  was  aware  of  the  sophist- 
ries of  men,  of  their  worship  of  material 
things." 

Windy  went  on: 

"She's  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  when 
last  she  comes,  with  streaks  o'  gray  on 
top.  She's  been  through  misery  from 
A  to  Z.  She's  as  thin  as  resturant 
cutlets.  She's  been  ill;  she's  suffered 
in  th'  body  while  on  the  desert,  in  th' 
heart  away.  Lines  o'  anguish  'round 
her  mouth,  you  know.  Her  heart's 
burden  croppin'  out.  Th'  effects  o' 
desert  days,  her  own  planned  pain  an' 
thirst  has  tales  to  tell  outside  o'  school 
She's  re-suffered  an'  re-thirsted  with 
a  lover's  advent.  But  most  of  all  she's 
thirsted  and  suffered  for  want  o*  love! 
"This  time  no  lover  is  taggin'  her. 
This  time  she  comes  to  th'  desert  for 
th'  lighter  air.  You  can  see  she's  aihn.' 
Th'  sad  memory  o'  her  folks  an'  th*  fjJ- 
sities  o'  men  tells  heaps  on  her.  She 
sayB  she's  goin'  back  to  her  sister's  grave 
an'  die.  An'  then  she  meets  him! 
He's  an  ex-daredevil  grown  old  an'  more 
composed,  about  thirty-five;  one  who's 
grafted  a  piece  o'  his  chaps  on  his  face, 
so  to  speak,  an'  cut  lines  deep  for  times 
o'  physical  sufferin.'  Th'  towns  he's 
shot  up  are  matters  o'  public  record. 
He  regards  his  life  unfavorable  witb 
his  wages,  gives  freely  o'  both  for  more 
life,  and  yet  again,  it  seems.  He  fits 
th'  large  airs  o'  th'  West  right  tight  an' 
trusts  his  future  as  he  does  his  boss. 

"I  cannot  dwell  on  him.  You  know 
th'  passin'  type?  They  comes  up  slowly 
to  th'  styles  o'  little  men.  They  is 
number  one;  they  hates  pure  water 
pourin'  with  a  smile.  For  brains  them 
other  lovers  o'  Clorinda's  looks  like  shorts 
alongside  him  marked  special.  He's 
a  composite  o'   artistic  freedom  an'  a 
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case  o'  steady  nerves.  He  lives  an' 
loves  to-day,  rid  in'  brave  a  heap  into  th' 
dawn  o'  a  tomorrow. 

"He  hears  th'  story  of  th'  mine  when 
through  declarin'  love,  takin'  th'  reins 
from  her.  He  buys  an  outfit  an'  pays 
my  wages  in  advance.  He  buys  a  herd 
o'  burros,  loadin'  them  light  with  can 
tomatoes  to  increase  th'  speed.  *He 
makes  love  like  a  general  'round  th' 
camp  at  evenin'  an'  helps  me  hasten  th' 
herd  by  day.  He  demands  her  notions 
an'  improves  th'  same.  He  ain't  no 
candy  kid,  not  him. 

"  I  didn't  think  she'd  go  this  time,  but 
will  an'  hope,  combined  inheritances, 
comes  to  noble  rescue. 

"Th'  cowboy  keeps  an  eye  peeled 
an'  straightens  her  out  when  she  begins 
circlin';  but  she  monkeys  with  her  com- 
pas'  an'  shies  a  hundred  mile.  About 
th'  time  for  th'  last  act  he  smells  pro- 
verbial mice  an'  vows  she's  lost.  She 
wants  to  do  th'  button  pressin,'  but  he's 
there  afore  her,  holdin'  consultatioQ  tense. 

"  'My  Indian  maid,'  says  he  one  mom- 
in'  when  th'  high  light  crimson  shows 
th'  desert  plain.     'Is  th'  mine  in  sight?' 

"'Believe  me,  chief,'  she  answers, 
pointin'  to  th'  knoll  you  know.  'It  is 
but  a  sun  away,  as  my  father  said/ 

"An'  then  he  surprises  her  some. 
He  says: 

"'Lord,  lovie,  I  wouldn't  trust  your 
judgment  none,  even  possessin'  a  com- 
pas'  for  a  buckin'  strap.  You  sure  has 
been  dismounted.  I  feels  th'  mine  is 
there  but  I  knows  o'  every  blessed  drop 
o'  moisture  we  possesses;  we  must  turn 
back  right  pert,  a  job  is  waitin'  for  me 
on  th'  rancho  called  th'  Double  0, 
an'  th'  preacher  person  as  what  ties  th' 
knot  is  growin'  anxious.' 

"An'  then  they  has  it  hot  an'  heavy. 
She  laments  about  that  ocean  voyage  an' 
via  Japan  an'  Paris  modes.  She  pleads 
a  heap  an'  vows  as  how  'twill  show  he 
does  not  love  her  if  he  don't  proceed. 
He  reasons  as  how  he  runs  no  risks  for 


her.  He's  mighty  staid  an'  firm.  'Not 
even  one  day's  thirst  for  you,  my  lady.' 
he  concludes. 

"  I  say  she  plays  it  mighty  fine.  We're 
ready  to  move  on,  an'  by  killin'  half 
th'  burros — th'  poor  ones — overloadin' 
th'  rest,  an'  goin'  dry  a  heap,  we  takes 
in  fortunes.  We  figgers  it  out  to  a  frac- 
tion right  on  th'  spot,  by  her  orders. 

"Woman  is  sure  hard  to  reason  with. 
Clorinda  makes  moisture  with  her  eyes 
an'  says  as  how  she'll  say  she  hates  him 
if  he  dare  turn  back.  But  he  puts  her 
on  her  burro,  takes  th'  bridle  reins  an' 
turns  th'  beast  around;  but  off  she  leaps, 
standin'  there  defiant,  hatred  in  her  eyes. 
He  goes  back  silent  as  a  tomb,  takes  her 
hands  in  both  o'  his  to  gently  lead  her 
from  the  gold  an'  thirst  an'  risk  o'  suffer- 
in'  unto  death.  Now  I  makes  him  plain. 
Th'  kind  that  saves  his  spit  an'  rules 
his  world  by  force  within,  commands  by 
actions!  He  looks  at  me  an'  points; 
I  questions  none;  I  turns  th'  burros 
prompt. 

"Then  she  performs  strange  acts.  She 
kneels  down  upon  th'  sand,  bathin' 
it  with  her  tears,  implorin'  God  an'  high 
Heaven  to  forgive  her  lyin';  then  th' 
love  light  springs  to  her  eyes,  her  face 
transforms — th'  tanned  face  he  blames 
but  th'  desert  for — an'  then  she  ups  an' 
tells  him  about  th'  water-hole  close  by 
th'  mine! 

"Good,  Lord,  man,  can  you  imagine 
how  she  looks  kneelin'  there  among  th' 
mesquite  bush,  freed  at  last,  reachin' 
up  to  him,  surrenderin'  to  his  first  em- 
brace, her  dreams  come  true?  Behold 
them  there,  him  seein'  th'  soul  o'  her, 
her  recognisin'  what  was  hem,  an'  lost 
so  long,  perhaps  th'  stars  a  smilin.'  " 

"Where  are  they  now?"  I  asked  the 
next  morning  when  we  had  breakfasted. 

Windy  pointed  toward  the  oasis  with 
the   frying   pan. 

"I  goes  to  see  their  first  bom,"  he 
answered,  "  love  paints  that  bit  o'  desert 
green!"  -  a 
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A  Bit  of  Blue  China. 

By  Marguerite  Stabler 


Sooy  Dong  was  accounted  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  her  class.  Three 
years  she  had  reigned  supreme  as  the 
favorite  slave  in  San  Francisco's  China- 
town because  Chung  V/o  had  paid  her 
father  the  price  of  her  soul.  And  the 
yellow  woman,  like  a  barnacle,  is  sup- 
posed to  attach  herself  cheerfully  to 
whatever  lot  her  fate  may  cast  her  upon 
without  questioning  the  sub-working  of 
the    Scheme    of   Things. 

The  recollections  of  clean  blue  skies, 
pure  sunlight,  tidy  rice-fields,  that  glinted 
through  her  present  atmosphere  of  punk 
and  pestilence  grew  fainter  and  farther 
away  with  the  horror  of  each  day.  But 
there  was  one  thing  that  turned  the 
scales  even  between  the  clean  blue  skies 
of  her  vanishing  visions  and  the  purple 
present — purple  because  of  the  fumes 
from  opium-pipes,  smoke  of  brasiers, 
miasmic  vapors  from  the  fetid  dampness 
that  settled  down  into  a  purple  pall 
and  shimmered  along  ceiling  and  fioor 
like  the  slime   of   a  sinful   soul. 

Before  the  coming  of  Chung  Wo 
into  her  clean-skied  life  with  the  offer  of 
fabulous  wealth  to  her  father,  Sooy 
Dong  had  lived  wholly  upon  the  earth 
and  her  life  had  been  wholly  of  it.  But 
along  with  the  life  of  degradation  into 
which  her  landing  in  the  new  world  had 
plunged  her  had  come  the  joy  of  the  One 
Thing — the  moments  of  ecstacy  when 
the  realms  of  the  air  were  hers  and  life 
a  mad,  sweet  thing  too  good  to  be  true. 

These  moments  came,  however,  only 
when  Chung  Wo,  so  dazed  himself  by 
the  fumes  of  his  long-stemmed  pipe' could 
be  induced  to  let  it  slip  from  his  teeth. 
Then  it  was  that  the  red  young  lips  of 
the  slave-girl  sucked  it  up  in  ravenous 
whiflFs,  drawing  in  dreams  from  the 
magic  pipe  until  poor  little  sinning 
Sooy  was  the  Queen  of  the  Air  and  all 
the  woes  of  the  world  but  a  spot  upon 
the  sun. 


As  one  listens  with  bated  breath  and 
straining  ears  for  the  coming  of  the 
Heart's  Desire,  Sooy  lived  and  longed 
and  waited,  always  hoping  with  each 
morning's  awakening  that  down  at  the 
bottom  of  her  hideous  day  might  lay 
the  Key  to  her  Heart's  Desire  and  that 
she  might  be  creeping  toward  it  on  the 
laggard  hours.  And  when  her  hideous 
day  led  down  only  to  a  still  more  hideous 
night,  Sooy  with  her  world-old  philosophy 
hoped  on'  gathering  up  her  faith  in  the 
future  to  count  to-days  by  the  tomorrows. 

Of  the  throngs  that  came  and  went 
day  after  day  through  the  miles  of  under- 
ground mystery  that  made  up  her  life 
Sooy  Dong  knew  little.  That  there  were 
constant  foot-steps  and  voices  passing 
up  and  down  the  little  trough  that 
served  for  a  corridor  outside  her  cubicle, 
she  knew,  but  the  all-day-and-all-night 
fan-tan  games  and  opium  dens  were 
reserved  for  the  elect.  Occasionally  she 
heard  the  clatter  of  clicking  heels  and 
high,  inquisitive  voices  with  a  babble 
of  strange  tongues,  and  always  there- 
after there  came  a  slipping  of  the  wicket 
in  her  door,  the  face  of  the  blue-coated 
man,  and  after  him  strange  bright  eyed 
peered  at  her  as  at  some  caged  animal, 
while  strident  voices  uttered  "Ohs" 
and  "Ahs"  in  varying  keys. 

Then  one  of  these  tall,  white-ejres 
strangers  had  once  offered  her  something 
through"  the  bars  of  her  wicket,  Sooy 
could  not  know  that  the  babbling  soimds 
meant,  in  compassionate  tones  ''Oh  you 
little  beauty!  What  exquisite  coloring 
and  skin  I  You  poor  pretty  little  creature, 
what  a  pity!  what  a  pity!"  Neither 
could  she  know  that  the  thing  stuck 
through  the  bars  at  her  was  sweet  and 
good  to  eat.  She  had  seen  the  animals 
in  the  gardens  of  Hong-Kong  teased  by 
wicked  boys,  sticks  thrust  at  them  and 
fire-crackers  offered  them,  and  the 
analogy  stuck  into  her  mind.    The  next 
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"Oh"  that  rang  through  her  trough  was 
of  a  diflFerent  complexion.  Captivity 
does  not  tend  to  tame  wild  things  and 
a  stratum  of  treachery  lies  close  to  the 
skin  of  every  hue;  thereafter  the  blue- 
coated  guide  warned  too-admiring  tour- 
ists not  to  go  too  close  to  this  particu- 
lar cage,  for  the  cat  might  scratch. 

Thus  there  grew  up  into  Sooy  Dong's 
soul  a  hatred  for  these  white-eyed  people 
who  burrowed  down  into  her  under- 
ground world.  The  ashen  hue  of  skin  and 
pale  eyes  bore,  through  the  purple  haze, 
a  ghastly  resemblance  to  the  long-dead 
and  the  noises  they  made  in  their  throats 
were  like  nothing  so  much  as  hand-saws 
and    files. 

To  Sooy  Dong  it  was  nothing  that  she 
reigned  supreme  in  her  "  bad  eminence," 
that  she  was  the  favorite  slave  and 
most  valuable  possession  of  the  wealthy 
old  Chung  Wo.  The  fact  that  the 
richness  of  her  coloring  and  the  trans- 
parency of  her  skin  was  reproduced  on 
many  ivory  panels  by  American  artists 
who  looked  through  the  bars  and  went 
away  and  painted  dark  wistful  eyes  and 
a  brilliancy  of  flesh-tints  beyond  belief, 
meant  to  her  only  the  opium  they  had 
managed  to  slip  into  her  sleeve.  The 
kind  ladies  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  who  hearing  of  this  pearl- 
tinted  lotus  flower  blooming  in  under- 
ground slime,  tried  to  rescue  her  and 
restore  her  to  a  life  of  honor,  meant  to 
her  only  the  chance  for  or  against  the 
possession  of  the  One  Thing,  and,  find- 
ing it  was  not  to  be  obtained  from  them, 
she  turned  her  back  upon  their  efforts 
to  save  her  soul. 

Nothing  was  anything  to  Sooy  but 
the  breath  of  life  that  came  through 
the  opium  pipe.  Chung  Wo,  seeing  her 
falling  a  victim  to  this  habit,  became 
like  adamant  to  be  wrought  v|on  and 
it  was  only  when  her  eyes  werebrightest 
and  her  Ups  reddest  that  he  could  be 
beguiled  into  giving  her  the  Key  to  her 
heart's  desire. 

It  was  on  these  occasions,  however, 
that  the  Queen  of  the  Air  soared  into 
the  high  heavens.  With  each  deep- 
drawn  breath  the  walls  of  her  cubicle 
expanded  into  diaphanic  lightness,  disap- 
peared, ceased  to  be,  while  the  purple 
mists  became  bright  sun-light,  all  the 
world  beautiful  and  all  men  noble,  she 


herself  as  floating  melody  drifted  over 
bridges  of  misty  moon  beams.  Thus 
floating  onward,  upward,  she  drifted 
until  with  the  torturing  pains  of  awaken- 
ing the  Queen  of  the  Air  fell  back  again 
into    her   yellow    hell. 

Each  returning  thud  into  consciousness 
strengthened  little  Sooy's  loathing  for 
life  without  the  Key.  In  the  realm  of 
the  air  was  her  real  life;  this  life  that  seem- 
ed real  was  only  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  real  things.  The  Queen  of  the  Air 
was  merely  disguised  as  the  poor  little 
sinning  Sooy  known  to  the  passers 
through  her  trough.  Did  Chung  Wo, 
she  wondered,  when  his  face  became 
putty  and  his  eyes  turned  in,  soar  through 
the  air  as  she  did?  Did  he  become  a 
human  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  kind  little  ball  that  turned  black  into 
white  and  night  into  day?  Looking 
at  him,  loathing  the  atmosphere  that 
reeked  with  his  presence,  longing  to 
kill  him,  she  knew  his  dreams  were 
of  a  different  sort.  Also  she  knew  to 
her  own  satisfaction  that  the  lees  of 
life  ran  up  and  down  her  trough  had  never 
invaded  her  sacred  precinct  of  illusion. 
And  although  her  moments  of  trans- 
figuration were  of  short  duration  there 
was  always  another  time  coming  and 
the  moon  bridges  were  only  ten  whiffs 
away. 

Sometimes  Chung  Wo,  in  his  pride  of 
possession,  took  her  into  his  shop  to 
draw  the  tourists  passing  by  his  door. 
Here  over  his  head  hung  her  hope  of 
revenge.  On  the  wall  over  the  stool 
on  which  he  sat  a  rusted  blade  with  saw- 
teeth edges  cried  out  to  her  for  vengeance 
and  one  spring  when  his  back  was  turned 
would  make  it  hers.  Her  eyes  had  often 
measured  the  distance  of  the  spring  but 
beyond  her  thirst  for  vengeance  loomed 
the  fear,  not  of  punishment,  but  of  the 
loss  of  her  chance  for  the  One  Thing. 
For  her  Chung  Wo  held  the  keys  of  both 
heaven  and  hell. 

Aix^  while  wavering  between  her  two 
master  passions  the  slave-girl  lived  her 
squalid  life  as  Queen  of  the  Air  disguised 
and  when  the  craving  for  opium  seized 
her  with  unconquerable  force  and  Chung 
Wo  was  obdurate  she  beat  her  head 
into  insensibility  against  the  bars  of 
her  cage  to  still  the  call.  And  always 
thereafter,    seeing    the    blood    trickling 
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from  her  forehead  and  the  bruises  on 
her  pearl-tinted  skin,  Chung  Wo,  cursing 
his  un-wisdom  the  while,  relented  for 
that  one  time. 

Often  before  Chung  to  a  favorite  of 
the  moment  had  grown  suddenly  gen- 
erous and  shared  a  dream  or  two,  but 
never  before  had  he  seen  the  habit  grasp- 
ed with  such  avidity.  By  every  possible 
means,  Sooy,  he  knew,  coaxed  opium 
from  whomsoever  she  could  and  the 
withholding  of  it  meant  the  beating  of 
her  head  against  the  bars  until  the  bruises 
disfigured  her  and  the  roundness  of  her 
checks  was  losing  its  firmness.  But 
Chung  Wo  could  not  know  that  it  was 
only  because  the  Queen  of  the  Air  must 
soar  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

Cares  flocked  thick  and  heavy  upon 
Chung's  soul  as  he  pondered  his  pro- 
blem. What  to  do?  His  pride,  his 
treasure,  his  most  valuable  possession 
and  the  thing  nearest  his  heart  would, 
at  this  rate,  be  in  time  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Many  hours  and  pipes  elapsed 
as  his  troubles  grew  upon  him. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  disturbing 
times  he  turned  to  the  solace  forbidden 
Sooy  Dong,  not  realizing  how  far  into 
the  morning  his  reverie  had  lured  him. 
Dipping  a  tmy  wire  into  the  thick  black- 
ish paste  he  twirled  his  impaled  drops 
through  the  lamp,  keeping  his  slant- 
eyed  glance  on  the  doorway  for  fear 
Sooy  might  smell  the  opium.  There 
was  not  a  sound.  Again  and  again  he 
dipped  into  the  paste  watching  the  black 
drops  fry  and  bubble  in  the  flame, 
satisfied  that  he  was  quite  alone  and 
Sooy  safely  asleep.  With  each  whiff 
of  his  portable  ecstacy  his  troubles  grew 
lighter  and  his  mind  more  tranquil. 
Sooy  was  his  beautiful  lotus-flower,  he 
would  mention  to  her  kindly  and  gently 
that  he  did  not  think  opium  a  good  thing 
for  her  taken  in  excessive  quantities, 
and  she,  of  course,  would  see  the  wisdom 
of  his  judgment  and  never  trouble  him 
about  it  again — it  was  strange  he  had 
not  thought  of  this  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty before. 

So  far,  so  good;  when  suddenly  some- 
thing fell  upon  him  from  above  and  at 
the  same  instant  something  was  thrown 
at    him    from    below. 

A  rumbling  sound  and  a  twisting, 
shaking,  grinding  motion  of  the  earth 


under  his  feet  aroused  Mm  from  his 
impending  peace  of  mind.  Chattering 
with  fright  he  tried  to  rise;  another 
convulsion  of  the  earth  under  his  feet  threw 
him  against  the  wall.  Realizing  the 
severity  of  the  earthquake  and  knowing 
that  the  next  moment,  if  caught  in  this 
trap,  might  be  his  last,  he  crept  towaid 
the  opening  of  his  hole. 

Simultaneously  every  trough-like  cor- 
ridor swarmed  with  terror-stricken  Chinese 
Chung  Wo,  his  first  thought  for  Sooy 
Dong,  pushed  his  way  through  the  yellow 
mell  calling  her  name.  Shrieking, 
skurrying  figures  like  rats  in  a  cellfu* 
came  rolling  out  of  every  pore  in  the  wall 
but  Sooy  was  not  of  them,  neither  did 
her  voice  come  out  of  the  dark. 

Chung  Wo  bethought  him  of  a  sliding 
panel,  known  only  to  the  elect  of  fugitive 
criminals,  leading  into  the  street,  to- 
ward which  still  calling  he  made  his 
way. 

When  the  good  ship  leaks  the  rats 
flee.  But  what  of  the  one  that  stays 
behind?  Into  chilling  waters  and  upon 
danger-freighted  docks  the  rats  plunge 
but  to  the  last  little  pirate  that  remains 
on  board  is  a  last  royal  feast  of  cheese 
and  tallow  to  his  soul's  content.  So 
too'  Sooy. 

Eager  eyes  had  been  watching  Chung 
Wo  as  he  loaded  his  pipe,  slim  little 
yellow  fingers  had  been  itching  out  in 
the  dark  to  snatch  his  precious  pipe 
when  Us  senses  were  lulled  into  slumber, 
a  mad  young  heart  had  throbbed  its 
pain  into  the  stillness  as  she  saw  him 
raise  his  pipe  to  his  lips.  Closer  and 
closer  a  limp  little  figure  had  crouched 
along  the  wall  until  thrown  by  the  first 
shock  of  the  earthquake  to  the  floor. 
It  was  over  this  limp  little  body,  Chung 
Wo,  too  terrified  to  know  it,  had  crawled 
on  his  4ftr  to  her  rescue. 

To  Sooy  the  first  meaning  of  the  sudden 
chaos  had  been  liberty.  To  join  the 
throng  that  swarmed  through  the  trough 
she  turned.  The  blessed  l^ht  and  open 
air  were  just  overhead,  in  a  few  moments 
she  would  be  wandering,  free,  along  the 
streets.  Then  some  kmd  soul  might 
take  pity  and  send  her  back  to  her  clean- 
skied  rice  fields.  Here  another  long 
grinding  rumbling  shock  threw  her  agun 
across  the  sill  of  the  hole  Chung  had 
just  quitted,  the  bowl  of  his  unfinished 
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pipe  lay  toward  her.  Escape?  For 
what?  Why?  Here  within  her  grasp 
lay  her  key  to  the  realms  of  the  air. 
Why  rice  fields?  Ten  whiffs  away  lay 
her  moon-beam  bridges. 

Drawing  her  feet  out  of  the  way  of 
the  yellow  mob  she  sank  upon  the  mat 
and  clutched  the  pipe.  Her  hungry 
lips  sucked  up  the  magic  tube  as  she 
heard  the  soft-shod  shuflSe  of  skurrying 
feet.  Another  and  another  shock  threw 
her  across  the  room,  timbers  crashed  in 
upon  the  walls,  voices  rang  up  and  down 
the   trough   calling   her  name. 

Sooy's  eyes  met  the  crashing  walls 
with  a  delicious  smile,  she  heard  the 
calling  voices  from  an  impossible  dis- 
tance. With  the  breath  of  life  once 
more  in  her  nostrils  already  the  first 
bridge  was  passed  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Air  had  thrown  off  her  disguise.  Came 
another  crash  and  there  were  cries  of 
"Firel"  Faintly,  as  from  another  world, 
Sooy  heard  the  cries  of  despair  at  her 
side.  She  smiled  exultantly;  she  too, 
knew  of  the  sliding  panel.  It  was  still 
unbarred  by  falling  timbers,  her  fallen 
fellows  were  not  ten  feet  from  safety. 
Beaming  indulgently  upon  their  frantic 
efforts  to  beat  down  thick  walls  with 
their  pimy  strength  the  Queen  of  the 
Air  sailed  upward  and  onward  over 
bridges  of  misty  moon  beams. 

Each  new  shock  as  it  came  was  the 
hand  of  some  white-eyed  foreigner,  the 
hand  of  the  long-dead,  trying  to  wrest  her 
pipe  from  her  lips,  but  with  the  clutch 
of  desperation  she  held  on  and  defied 
them.  Then  with  the  next  shock  and 
the  sagging  of  the  walls,  the  secret  panel 
slid  back.  A  howl  of  hope  tore  its  way 
up  through  the  yellow  throats  as  a  ray 
of  light  thinned  the  blackness  sufficiently 
for  them  to  see  the  exit. 

Sooy,  soaring  still  higher,  hflM  their 
shouts  of  deliverance  somewh^^lt  the 
other  end  of  the  universe.  A  smile  of 
content  settled  down  upon  her  counte- 


nance as  they  disappeared. 

With  the  last  flying  pig-tails  came 
more  noises  with  more  quakings  and 
crashes.  From  the  far  ends  of  the  trough 
forked  tongues  of  flame  licked  the  slimy 
walls.  Wavy  little  blue  lines  curled 
through  the  purple  gloom  into  tendrils 
of  ^ame,  wonderful  lines  of  light  and  grace 
they  were  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Her  heart  went  out  to  them  as  to  sister 
elements  until  they  crept  so  close  she 
could  almost  touch  them. 

Overhead  the  tread  of  fleeing  feet, 
the  rumbling  of  wheels  swelled  into  a 
surging  tide  that  penetrated  even  to 
her  underground  cell  and  through  her 
besotted  senses,  but  in  all  that  stricken 
city  there  was  but  one  tranquil  soul. 
Closer  and  closer  the  little  red  tongues 
crept  to  lick  up  Sooy  Dong  but  the 
Queen  of  the  Air  was  soaring  on  billowy 
clouds  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Day. 
Her  benumbed  frame  was  becoming 
conscious  of  a  genial  warmth,  the  dark- 
ness and  dampness  of  her  trough  were 
consumed  in  an  on-rush  of  light,  her 
chariot  of  clouds  caught  up  the  efful- 
gence of  the  flames  and  her  bridges  of 
moon-beams  grew  nearer  and  surer  in 
the  glow  ^  of  the  ruddy  light. 

The  glittering  embroidered  robe  was 
now  scorched  and  brown  but  she  did  not 
know  it.  The  black  pasted  locks  held 
by  priceless  jewelled  bands  had  ab*eady 
lost  their  semblance  to  human  hair, 
the  lotus-flower  skin  scorched  to  a  crisp 
of  no  color  at  all.  At  last  even  the  pre- 
cious magic  pipe  fell  into  ashes. 

But  now  the  bridges,  too,  were  all 
burnt  behind  her.  There  could  never 
be  another  falling  back  into  her  old  yellow 
hell.  The  attic  of  the  building  crashed 
through  into  her  underground  labyrinth, 
burying  miles  of  mystery  in  an  oblivion 
of  dust  and  debris.  And  the  Queen  of 
the  Air,  free  at  last,  soared  onward  and 
upward  never  to  know  again  the  piteous 
little  pile  of  ashes  once  Sooy  Dong. 
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For  the  Glory  of  the  Flag. 


By  Elbridge  H.  Sahin 


O  patriotism!  O  patriotism!  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name!  A  mis-quotation?  Yes,  if  you 
have  in  mind  the  words  of  Madame 
Roland,  in  1793.  Yes,  also,  if  you  refer 
to  the  remarks  of  Private  Hayes,  C 
Troop,  1st  Texas  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
in  1898,  as,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
an  overbearing  Corporal,  he  pitch-forked 
into  waiting  wagons  the  refuse  accumu- 
lated arouad  the  stables  of  Fort  Ringgold, 
Texas,  U.  S.  A. 

Theoretically,  Hayes  was  fighting  Span- 
iards. Practically,  he  was  scavenger  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.  of  an  August  day,  when 
the  thermometer  registered  one  hundred 
and  three  in  the  shade.  Assigned  to 
garrison  duty,  while  other  regiments 
on  tropic  isles  loitered  'neath  fronded 
palms,  or  plunked  the  Dons  as  occasion 
might  demand.  Shovelling  manure  in 
Texas  for  the  glory  of  the  flag!  May 
not  he  be  forgiven  for  using  language 
unprintable,  and  may  not  I  be  pardoned 
for  expressing  his  ideas  in  my  own  words 
rather   than   in   his? 

Easy  has  been  the  descent  to  his  pre- 
sent position.  Easy  always  has  been 
the  descent  to — ^Texas,  even  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Virgil.  Man  is  a  fighting 
animal.  Let  me  amend.  Man  is  a 
military  animal.  That  is  indisputable. 
And  the  less  he  knows  about  the  actual- 
ities of  war,  the  surer  is  he  that  he  was 
bom  to  be  a  soldier.  What  will  draw 
from  desk  and  store  a  crowd  of  excited 
men  as  quickly  as  a  blast  of  martial 
music?  The  harem  skirt  is  not  in  it. 
And  the  average  citizen,  who  fears  to 
discharge  his  cook,  who  cannot  spank 
his  two  year  old  child  without  panting 
for  breath,  who  cannot  button  his  collar 
around  his  chest,  and  who  cannot  wrap 
a  clothes-line  thrice  around  his  middle, 
swells  with  pride  as  the  troops  march 

by. 

Proceed  m  safety,  soldiers  dear. 
When    real    danger   threatens,    he    will 


be  with  you.  Mounted  upon  his  pranc- 
ing charger,  with  pistol  in  each  hand 
and  saber  between  his  teeth,  he  will 
lead  you  to  bloody  victory.  To  strike 
a  trial  balance,  to  undersell  a  competitor, 
to  control  a  dozen  pompadoured  clerks 
— these  be  difficult  propositions;  but  to 
command  an  army  of  a  few  himdred 
thousand  men,  more  or  less,  that,  for 
him,  is  easy.  True,  a  saber  betweai 
the  teeth  must  be  injurious  to  enamel; 
but  when  duty  calls,  who  cares  for  den- 
tists' bills? 

So,  in  the  spring  of  '98,  duty  had 
summoned  Hayes.  No  need  for  her 
to  shout.  She  had  only  to  whisper. 
At  the  suffering  of  the  incommunicados 
his  blood  had  boiled.  At  the  des- 
truction of  the  Maine,  his  blood  had 
turned  cold.  Thus  may  simlilar  causes 
produce  opposite  results;  but  the  point 
is  that  at  the  first  call  for  troops,  Hayes 
had  enlisted.  He  gave  up  a  job  that 
paid  him  $100.00  a  month,  to  serve  his 
country  for  a  tenth  of  that  sum.  The 
reason;  he  wanted  to  fight.  And  al- 
though, like  other  average  citizens,  he 
may  have  dreamed  of  glory,  think  not 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  not  have 
fought  if  given  the  chance.  Bo3r8  like 
him,  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  kept  up 
or  down  the  Rebellion,  as  the  case  hap- 
pened   to    be. 

But  Private  Hayes  was  given  no 
opportu|ky.  For  weeks  he  drilled  on 
foot  I^Kamp  Mabry.  For  weeks  he 
drilleoW^  horseback  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston. 
Then  was  C  Troop  shunted  do¥m  to 
Ft.  Ringgold  on  the  Rio  Grande  border, 
to  rot  and  swelter  on  garrison  duty, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  Cuba  or  the 
Philippines.  What  solace  is  it  to  fight 
fleas  when  you  enlisted  to  fight  the 
enemy?  Of  course  he  cussed.  If  you 
cannot  scrap  the  Tagalogs,  can  you  be 
blamed    for    breaking    the    decalogue? 

Thus  we  have  discovered  the  reason, 
for  the    discomfort  of  Private  Hayes 
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If  he  went  not  to  the  front,  how  was  he 
to  get  the  button?  There!  I  have  for- 
gotten to  say  anything  about  the  button; 
but  there  was  a  button  in  the  case.  Also 
a  girl — a  school-teacher  with  black  eyes, 
a  first-grade  certificate,  and  a  stiff  collar. 

Deeply  had  she  mourned  over  the 
starving  children  in  Cuba,  even  as  she 
would  have  grieved  had  trouble  come 
to  her  own  little  flock  in  school.  So, 
when  C.  Troop,  midst  waving  flags  and 
cheering  throngs,  lined  onto  the  train 
which  all  believed  ultimately  would 
bear  them  to  war,  she  wanted  to  kiss 
Hayes;  but  she  didn't.  Instead,  she 
promised  all  kinds  of  things  for  the  future 
— even  to  say"  Yes"  to  a  certain  question, 
provided  it  were  propounded  by  a  man 
who  presented  to  her  a  button,  cut  from 
the  clothes  of  a  murderous  Spaniard, 
vanquished  in  fair  fight,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief stained   with   his  blood. 

Such  were  the  conditions;  no  excuse 
would  be  accepted.  Hayes  had  only 
to  remember  thin  lips  that  met  in  a 
straight  line,  and  a  little  furrow  between 
the  eyebrows,  to  be  sure  of  that.  But 
how,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  could  he 
hope  to  pitchfork  a  Spaniard  in  a  pile 
of  Ft.  Ringgold,  Texas,  offal  or  how 
could  he  stretch  forth  his  arm  to  Cuba 
and  dip  his  handkerchief  in  the  blood  of 
the  slain?  No  wonder  he  cussed,  ar- 
dently, fluently,  beginning  with  the 
President  of  these  United  States  and 
ending  with  the  off  mule  on  the  army 
wagon. 

So  passed  the  blistering  morning; 
so  waned  the  sweltering  afternoon;  and 
so,  at  last,  came  night.  What  a  night! 
How  blue  the  sky;  how  close  and  clear 
the  stars;  how  cool  the  breeze  from  the 
gulf;  how  entrancing  the  thumpety — 
thump — thump  of  the  Mexicwi  band, 
playing  down   by   the  river.  ^^ 

Why  remain  downcast?  ^Though 
Fate  were  against  him,  let  him  meet  her 
smiling.  As  a  reward  for  his  menial 
duties  of  the  day,  he  was  granted  town 
liberty.  Campaign  hat  cocked  jauntily 
on  one  side,  blouse  buttoned  straight 
from  chin  to  belt,  trousers  tucked  care- 
fully within  his  leggins,  shoes  shined  and 
face  shaved,  townward  he  strode  through 
the  portals  of  the  reservation.  He  threw 
back  his  head;  he  squared  his  shoulders; 
he   breathed    deeply  of  the    untainted 


air.     For  a  few  hours,  he  was  free. 

Recreation  is  a  question  of  environ- 
ment. He  may  have  longed  to  ^o  to 
church,  to  theater  or  to  moving  picture 
show.  He  may  have  had  other  desires 
equally  laudable;  but,  on  the  border, 
desire  cuts  no  figure.  There  you  must 
want  what  you  can  get,  and  a  straggling 
street  of  adobe  buildings  affords  not 
church,  nor  theater,  nor  show.  But 
one  place  offered  amusement — the 
saloon.  Thitherward  drifted  Hayes.  Be 
not  shocked;  granted  you  are  a  man, 
you  would  have  done  the  same. 

To  locate  the  rendezvous  was  easy. 
A  hundred  tongues,  singing,  laughing, 
talking,  sent  therefrom  a  babel  of  noise, 
and  a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke,  clouding 
the  sickly  light  from  the  one  kerosene 
lamp,  hung  like  a  pall  around  door  and 
windows.  To  enter  was  more  difficult, 
as  a  throng  of  humanity  filled  the  room 
from    wall    to    wall. 

Into  this  human  mass,  Hayes  in  vain 
essayed  to  project  himself.  Finally  he 
sidled  along  the  wall,  and  so  gained  a 
position  near  one  end  of  the  bar.  There 
he  paused  and  peered  about  him. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  bar,  his  back 
against  the  wall,  his  legs  stretched  at 
full  length,  reclined  the  sheriff.  On 
the  floor  were  gathered  the  elite  and 
the  riffraff  from  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande — a  few  Americans,  a  sprinkling 
of  negroes  and  a  mob  of  Mexicans,  som- 
breroed,  coatless  and  with  sashes  of 
brilliant  colors.  The  sash  of  every  Mex- 
ican concealed  a  knife;  in  the  pocket  of 
every  negro  was  a  pistol;  from  the  hip 
of  every  American,  swung  an  army 
revolver;  while  the  interior  of  every 
individual,  white,  black,  or  tan,  was 
awash  with  border  mescal.  Rapture 
filled  Hayes'  soul.  At  length  he  was 
in  touch  with  men  in  the  rough.  Now 
he  was  being  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of 
the  career  of  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

Nearby,  a  fat  American,  clad  in  black, 
with  puffed  white  shirt,  linen  collar, 
string  tie,  and  felt  hat  jammed  down  to 
his  eyebrows,  was  arguing  vociferously 
with  a  pock-marked  Mexican,  who  made 
up  in  gesticulations  whatever  he  lacked 
in  words.  The  language  was  Mexican, 
but  Hayes  could  not  mistake  the  heat 
of  the  debate  as  louder  rose  the  voice  of 
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the  fat  man  and  wilder  became  the  ges- 
tures   of   his    opponent. 

Then  Hayes  perceived  that  he  was  not 
the  only  one  mterested.  Close  to  the 
disputants  stood  a  dapper,  black-eyed, 
dark-skinned  man,  in  patent  leather 
shoes,  clean  shirt,  pressed  trousers,  and 
straight-brimmed  straw  hat,  who  scowled 
and  sneered  when  the  fat  man  shouted, 
but  who  nodded  his  head  in  approbation 
when  the  Mexican  seemed  to  clinch  a 
point. 

Forgetting  all  else,  Hayes  fixed  his 
attention  upon  these  three.  In  that 
reckless,  half-drunken  mob,  danger  was 
everywhere;  but  to  him  came  the  thought 
that  the  fat  man  was  nearest  to  the  light- 
ed  fuse. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Both  disput- 
ants paused,  as  though  for  lack  of  breath. 
The  Mexican  leaned  forward  and  whisper- 
ed something  in  the  fat  man's  face. 
The  answer  was  a  blow.  Then  they 
grappled,  as  though  each  would  prevent 
the  other  from  using  a  weapon.  Thus, 
for  an  instant,  back  and  forth  they 
swayed. 

So  dense  the  throng,  few  realized 
that  a  fight  was  on.  But  the  dapper 
gent  in  the  patent  leathers  knew,  for  as 
the  Mexican  twisted  the  fat  man's  back 
in  his  direction,  his  right  hand  sought 
his  sash  and  reappeared  holding  a  glitter- 
ing knife.  But,  before  he  could  give 
the  fatal  thrust,  into  action  went  Hayes. 

A  stiff  jab  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
a  resounding  smash  in  the  face  as  he 
doubled  over  with  pain,  a  straight 
left  to  the  point  of  the  jaw  as  he  straight- 


ened up,  and  to  the  floor  sank  the  would- 
be  assassin,  his  knife  clattering  beside 
him.    All  was  over  in  an  instant. 

Now  from  his  perch  on  the  bar  sprang 
the  Sheriff,  like  an  eagle  from  his  eyrie, 
and  reared  his  commanding  form  by 
the  side  of  Hayes,  already  an  object  of 
angry  glances  from  the  American-hatiDg 
Mexicans. 

"EJasy,  now,  hombres:  it's  all  over!" 
shouted  he,  raising  one  hand  in  gesture 
of  command,  and  dropping  the  other  to 
the  handle  of  his  revolver.  "I've  had 
my  e^e  on  this  gambler  gent  ever  since 
he  drifts  up  from  Mexico  City.  He  aims 
to  knife  the  County  Attorney  in  the  back 
and  the  boy  doesn't  give  him  a  poke  too 
soon." 

Then  to  Hayes;  "Good  work,  soldi^I 
He's  a  full-blood  Spaniard,  and  you  sure 
wins  your  first  fight." 

To  the  praise  Hayes  seemed  oblivious. 
Quick  as  a  flash  he  dropped  to  the  floor, 
grabbed  the  knife,  and  bent  over  his 
still  uncoQscious  victim. 

"Hold  on  there,"  yelled  the  Sheriff, 
seizing  Hayes  by  the  coat.  "  You  aren't 
going  to  stick  a  sleeper,  are  youf" 

Too  late.  The  steel  flashed  in  air, 
as,  with  one  swift  motion.  Private  Hayes 
severed — a  button  from  the  pants  of  the 
vanquished.  Next,  with  equal  deftness, 
he  sopped  his  handkerchief  in  the  blood 
trickling  from  the  damaged  nose.  Then, 
with  a  cry  of  delight,  he  wriggled  free 
and  dashed  into  the  street,  alone  to 
gloat  over  his  treasures. 

The  sheriff  might  not  understand; 
but    the    school-teacher    must. 
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The  Lasso  that  Caught  Jim's  Heart. 

Mary  Af .  Benedict 


"Go  yourself,  Tom.  Blamed  if  I 
want  the  job  o'  'scortin'  a  silly  thing 
'round  over  the  ranch.  I*m  not  settin' 
myself  up  fer  a  riding-master;  neither 
am  I  an  encyclopedia.  If  I  had  my  way, 
I'd  saddle  Nick  for  her  and  let  him  throw 
her  so  high  she'd  never  come  down." 

yBut  how  do  you  know  she's  a  silly 
thing,  reporters  are  usually  a  bright  set, 
ain't  they?  And  you  might  get  your 
self  into  a  story.  Haven't  seen  her  yet, 
have  you?"   queried  Tom. 

"No,  nor  I  don't  want  to.  They're 
all  alike  to  me,  these  city  girls  that  come 
out  here.  Just  want  to  have  a  good 
time  and  don't  know  how.  They  make 
me  weary.  The  boss  said  fer  one  of  us 
to  go.  You  go,  Tom,  and  I'll  run  in 
that  bunch  o'  steers  down  on  on  the 
other  ranch,  that  the  boss  got  from  Simp- 
kins,  and,  if  you  get  rid  of  your  fair 
charge  in  time,  you  can  come  down  and 
help  me  slap  the  brands  onto  them.  Ah, 
come  now,  pard,  don't  try  to  shirk; 
you  are  more  of  a  ladies'  man  than  I, 
anyhow.  I  can  see  you  now,  waiting 
at  the  gate  with  your  two  saddled  horses, 
Old  Pinto  impatiently  pawing  the  air 
and  champing  his  bit,  as  the  docile  little 
Keeno  stands  at  his  side,  lazily  hanging 
his  head  in  a  morning  nap,  out  of  which 
he  will  hardly  dare  awake  during  the 
day;  and  you,  Tom,  all  smiles,  doffing 
your  hat  with  all  the  grace  of  a  thorough 
gentleman,  as  the  fair  little  reporter 
approaches,  patiently  coaxing^fther  to 
let  you  assist  her  to  mount,  anlTassur- 
ing  her,  with  all  tenderness  that  Keeno 
is  not  going  to  buck,  but  is  only  awaking 
from  his  morning  nap;  then,  mounting 
him  yourself,  riding  him  back  and  forth 
for  a  few  paces,  to  assure  her  that  he 
is  perfectly  safe,  finally,  gaining  your 
point  and  convincing  the  young  lady 
that  she  will  be  in  no  danger  whatever, 
on  Keeno's  back. 

"Then,  I  see  you,  heroically  mounting 
Old  Pinto,  holding  him  in  check  with 


one  hand,  while  with  the  other  you  are 
patiently  leading  the  lazy  Keeno,  and 
encouraging  the  trembling  little  lady, 
as  she  clings  with  both  hands  to  the 
saddle-horn. 

"  While  I,  Tom— why  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  words  I  would  impatiently  be 
choking  back,  would  make  the  air  so 
devilish  blue  that  the  fair  little  reporter 
would  suflFocate." 

Jim  had  his  way,  as  he  usually  had, 
and,  the  next  morning,  he  was  out  bright 
and  early,  preparing  for  the  long  ride  to 
the  lower  ranch,  while  Tom  was  becom- 
ing angry  at  the  anticipation  of  the  task 
of  entertaining  the  visiting  reporter, 
as  he  silently  went  about  the  morning 
chores. 

The  air  was  fine.  The  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  permeated  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  mists  rolled  away,  disclosing  the 
radiance  of  a  sun-shiny  morning,  send- 
ing life  and  energy  through  the  veins 
of  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  men. 

Jim  fancied  he  saw  the  visitor  watch- 
ing him  from  the  veranda  of  the  ranch- 
house,  and,  as  he  had  so  nicely  arranged 
to  have  Tom  entertain  her  all  day,  he 
thought  he  might  at  least  satisfy  her 
curiosity  to  the  extent  of  giving  her  an 
introductory  scene  of  Western  life.  As 
he  led  his  snorting  bronco  from  the  corral 
and  threw  the  heavy  saddle  on  his  back, 
he  drew  the  back  cinch  just  a  little  tighter 
than  usual,  knowing  what  the  result 
would  be.  Nick,  in  response,  immediate- 
ly got  the  desired  hump  on  his  back. 
Jim  pulled  his  hat  a  little  tighter  on  his 
head,  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
threw  himself  recklessly  into  the  saddle. 

Nick  went  high  in  the  air,  threw  his 
head  between  his  front  feet,  and,  with 
that  hump  still  in  his  back,  came  down 
stiflF-legged  a  few  times.  Then,  Jim 
pulled  off  his  hat  and  "  fanned  the  bronco's 
ears"  a  few  times,  and  Nick's  heels  flew 
high  in  the  air,  and  he  went  dashing  past 
the  house  and  down  through  the  green 
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pasture,  bucking  and  running,  until 
the  surplus  energy  was  quite  exhausted 
in   both   horse    and    rider. 

"I  wonder  how  she  liked  that?"  mused 
Jim,  as  he  rode  on.  ''Like  as  not,  that'll 
settle  her  wantin'  to  ride  any  of  the 
horses  on  this  ranch.  Gee!  but  don't 
I  envy  Tom  his  job  to-day?  Well, 
I  guess  not.  Now,  If  a  girl  would  ever 
come  out  here  that  could  half-way  ride, 
or  one  that  wasn't  so  everlastingly 
green  and  babyish,  there'd  be  some  pleas- 
ure in  showing  her  around  over  the  coun- 
try. But  these  nicey-nicey,  wishy- 
washy  things — Ugh!  they  make  me  tired." 

Thus  Jim  mused,  as  his  horse  jogged 
along  over  the  rolling  hills,  through  the 
pine  timber,  then  on  down  into  the  big 
valley,  covered  with  manzanita  and  thrifty 
grasses,  where  cattle  in  countless  droves 
were  grazing  or  lying  lazily  around. 

Jim  rode  from  one  bunch  of  cattle  to 
another,  cutting  out  the  Simpkin's  cattle, 
and  rounding  them  up  to  drive  into  the 
big  corral  on  the  lower  ranch. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
got  them  to  the  corral,  and  he  had  about 
given  up  having  any  help  from  Tom, 
as  he  haid  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance. 

Just  as  he  was  driving  the  cattle  in 
to  the  corral  gate,  one  wayward  steer 
jumped  to  one  side  and  raced  around  on 
the  outside  of  the  corral,  then  took  a 
bee-line  across  the  range  whence  he  had 
come.  Jim  took  after  him,  and,  as 
Nick  dodged,  to  head  off  the  steer,  he 
slipped  and  fell,  giving  Jim  a  fall  hard 
enough  to  render  him  unconscious  for 
several  minutes. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  a  pair  of 
deep,  expressive,  anxious,  blue  eyes  were 
looking  down  at  him,  and  a  trembling 
little  hand  was  holding  up  his  head,  while 
another  soft  little  hand  was  bathing 
his  face  with  a  daintily  perfimied,  wet 
handkerchief. 

"Are  you  hurt  much?"  the  sweet 
voice  asked,  as  Jim's  wandering  eyes 
searched  her  face. 

"No — ^yes — I  don't  know.  Where  am 
I,  anyhow?"  queried  Jim. 

"Your  horse  fell  with  you.  I  hope 
you  are  not  hurt.  Are  you?"  anxiously 
inquired  the  girl. 

"O^  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Jim,  trying 
to  raise  himself,  but  flinching  and  frown- 
ing.   "Oh I  my  arm." 


"It  isn't  broken  I  hope."  And  the 
girl  with  all  the  deftness  of  an  experienced 
surgeon,  took  hold  of  his  arm,  moved 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  dislocated. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  she  drew  the  bandana 
from  Jim's  pocket,  tore  it  into  stripe, 
and,  telling  him  to  lie  still  and  brace 
himself,  she  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
pulled  until  the  dislocation  was  reduced. 

Then,  she  bound  the  arm  as  best  she 
could  with  the  bandana,  rode  back  to 
the  corral,  found  some  splinters  from 
fence-posts,  and,  from  somewhere  be- 
neath her  corduroy  riding-suit,  procured 
more  bandages,  and  the  arm  was  soon 
in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  have 
been  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
surgeon. 

All  this  while,  Jim  was  wondering 
who  the  girl  was,  and  where  she  came 
from.  True  she  was  riding  one  of  the 
best  horses  from  the  home-ranch. 

"She  cannot  be  the  reporter,"  he 
thought;    "she    was    to    ride    Keeno." 

He  had  noted  her  ease  and  gracefulness, 
as  she  mounted  her  horse  and  galloped 
away  to  the  corral  for  splints.  In  spite 
of  the  pain  in  his  arm,  Jim  found  himself 
thinking   altogether   of   the   girl. 

"Blamed  if  she  ain't  something  more 
than  the  ordinary,"  he  was  thinking, 
when  she  turned  to  him,  and  said: 

"Well,  do  you  think  you  are  able  to 
ride  home?" 

"I  guess  I  could  ride  home  all  right, 
if  I  had  my  horse;  but  I  don't  know  how 
I'm  going  to  get  him.  He's  gone  clean 
to  the  upper  end  o'  the  pasture/'  said 
Jim,  as  he  rose  and  looked  after  his 
horse. 

"0"  I'll  get  your  horse  for  you,"  she 
said. 

Jim  laughed,  as  he  said:  "You  never 
could  catch  him  in  the  world,  miss,  and 
I  knopj  couldn't,  now,"  looking  down 
at  th«  bandaged  arm.  "He's  started 
fer  camp,  and  about  the  only  way  a 
feller'd  catch  him  now,  would  be  to  rope 
him." 

"I  think  I  can  catch  him/'  replied  the 
girl,  and,  without  waiting  to  hear  tiie 
end  of  Jim's  remonstrances,  she  was  into 
her  saddle  and  flying  across  the  pasture, 
leaving  Jim  looking  after  her  in  perfect 
astonishment. 

"  Now  what  in  thunder  does  she  think 
she'll  do,  when  she  gets  there?"    She 
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can't  get  near  that  horse,  and — " 

Before  Jim  had  finished  the  thought, 
the  girl  began  to  untie  the  rope  from  her 
saddle.  She  dropped  one  end  of  it  to 
drag  the  kinks  out  of  it,  then  gathering 
it  into  a  coil  in  her  hand,  urged  her  horse 
forward,  until  she  crowded  in  ahead  of 
Nick,  and  started  him  down  by  the  side 
of  the  fence  on  the  run. 

Jim  stood,  as  if  petrified.  His  mouth 
and  eyes  wide  open,  wondering  if  he 
was  dreamily  or  losing  his  senses;  while 
the  girl,  swinging  her  rope  above  her 
head,  leaning  forward  in  her  saddle, 
was  giving  Nick  a  close  race.  Suddenly, 
she  threw  the  rope,  hastily  secured  the 
other  end  to  the  pommel  of  her  saddle, 
and  brought  Nick  to  a  standstill.  Then, 
she  led  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  so 
cruelly  deserted  his  master,  just  as  Tom 
rode  up. 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "What  does  all 
this  mean?    What's  the  matter,  Jim?" 

"Your  friend's  horse  fell  with  him," 
answered  the  girl,  "and  the  result  is  a 


bad  arm,   which — " 

"  Which  is  almost  as  good  as  the  other 
arm,"  broke  in  Jim,  "under  the  skilful 
treatment  this  young  lady  has  given  it. 
I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  to  whom  I'm  so  greatly 
indebted." 

"O  this  is  Miss  Halley,  the  reporter 
from  Los  Angeles,"  said  Tom,  smiling. 
"  I  intended  to  get  here  in  time  to  intro- 
duce her.  I  had  her  take  a  cross-cut, 
and  I  went  by  Simpkin's  ranch  on  busi- 
ness, and  was  to  overtake  her  before  she 
reached  the  corral,  but  I  was  detained." 

The  conversation  in  the  "  bunk-house" 
that  evening,  in  regard  to  who  should 
entertain  the  reporter  was  quite  the 
reverse  from  the  conversation  that  was 
held  there  the  previous  evening;  but 
Jim  had  his  way,  as  he  usually  had. 

His  heart  had  been  captured,  he  had 
been  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt,  turned 
about,  and  led  into  a  new  life,  as  the 
little  reporter  from  Los  Angeles  swung 
the  rope  over  the  head  of  Nick. 
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The  Overland  Stage  and  the  Pony  Express. 


By  Clarence  Allen  McOrew 


Chroniclers  have  done  their  duty  by 
the  railroads  which  came  across  the 
continent  and  linked  the  East  with  the 
West.  Scanty,  however,  has  been  the 
story  told  of  the  overland  stage  and 
pon^  express  of  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  the  pioneers  that  opened  the 
way  for  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph; 
few  words  have  been  written  of  those 
knights  of  the  whip  and  buckskin  who 
did  the  work,  or  of  the  good  American 
enthusiasm  which  was  a  large  part  of 
the  reward  they  got.  Yet  the  fast 
coaches  and  dashing  ponies  showed 
the  way  for  the  iron  rail  and  the  wires 
and  strengthened  an  important  link 
in  the  Union  at  a  time  when  even  far- 
sighted  politicians  hardly  knew  what 
might  be  expected.  And  they  had  a 
romance  not  measured  in  miles  of  steel 
or  in  dollars. 

It  was  not  long  after  California  had 
become  a  real  home  for  its  daring  pioneers 
that  stage  lines  began  to  spring  up  in 
the  far  West.  Many  of  them  still  sur- 
vive or  have  descendants  that  are 
more  or  less  important  to  real  trans- 
portation. One  of  the  longest  of  these 
lines  ran  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  It  was  controlled,  it 
is  related,  by  one  I.  C.  Woods.  From 
1849  to  1858,  however,  the  State  had 
practically  no  line  of  communication 
with  the  East  except  by  water — first  by 
ordinary  sailing  craft,  later  by  swift 
clippers  and  finally  by  the  steamers 
that  brought  the  trip  down  to  some- 
thing like  three  weeks — and  by  the 
perilous  ride  across  the  dreaded  deserts 
in  "prairie  schooners"  or  with  "trains" 
that  were,  oftener  than  not,  ill  equipped 
for  the  hardships  that  came  as  sure  as 
the  red  hot  sun  blazed  up  in  the  morning 
to  the  wiuling  of  infants  and  the  groans 
of  the  mothers. 

In  1868,  John  Butterfield,  of  Utica, 
New  York,  organized  the  Overland  Mail 
company,  which  secured  the  contract 
with  the  Government  to  carry  the  mails 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  San  Francisco. 
Mr.    Butterfield    later    became    better 


known,  perhaps,  as  the  originator  of 
the  American  Express  company,  in 
which  he  and  his  son,  General  Daniel 
Butterfield,  were  ruling  spirits.  John 
Butterfield's  route  ran  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles,  then  to  Fort  Yuma, 
leaving  the  state  of  California  at  that 
point  and  then  running  closely  along 
the  route  of  the  present-day  southern 
Pacific  as  far  as  New  Mexico.  The 
road  struck  the  present  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  again  at  El  Paso, 
Texas.  From  that  point  it  went  to 
Preston,  Texas,  and  then  to  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  There  it  branched,  one  line 
running  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  and 
thence  by  the  Pacific  railroad  to  St. 
Louis,  and  the  other  running  directly 
East  to  Memphis. 

Just  what  work  the  projector  of  the 
road  had  to  do  to  establish  the  Ime  no 
one  will  ever  know,  but  he  established 
such  a  system  and  made  his  men  keep 
it  so  well  that  John  Butterfield  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  be  named  the  pioneer 
of  long-distance  staging.  He  drove  a 
coach  himself  in  Western  New  York 
when  he  was  a  yoimg  man  and  in  1822 
went  to  Utica  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stage  line  which  then  ran 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  He 
eventually  became  the  owner  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  stage  lines  in  the  western 
part  of  his  native  state,  and  when  he 
undertook  the  starting  of  a  businesB 
that  was  similar  but  immensely  greater 
and  more  important,  he  was  eminently 
well  qualified.  There  were  horses  and 
coaches — strong  "Concord"  coaches — 
and  spring  wagons  to  be  provided; 
drivers  and  superintendents  and  station 
keepers  had  to  be  hired  and  strong 
stations  had  to  be  put  up  along  the  road. 
An  idea  of  what  equipment  was  required 
may  be  had  from  an  account  erf  the 
outfit  used  by  Benjamin  HoUaday's 
Salt  Lake  route.  Holladay,  in  1865,  it 
is  recorded,  had  6,000  horses  and  mules, 
260  coaches,  stations  ever^  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles  and  a  salary  list  in  which 
the  largest  single  item  was  $10,000  a 
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year  for  the  salary  of  his  general  super- 
intendent. The  expenses  were  large 
for  those  days. 

The  first  westbound  mail  over  the 
Butterfield  route  left  St.  Louis  at  8 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September 
IQ,  185S.  The  mail  itself  was  hght,  no 
newspapers  or  other  articles  of  any 
appreciable  weight  being  taken.  That 
coach  reached  San  Francisco  at  7:25 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  10, 
in  one  da^  and  one  hour  less  thim  the 
schedule  time.  Thereafter  coaches  left 
each  end  of  the  route  twice  a  week. 
It  is  said  that  the  record  time  over  the 
road  was  twenty-one  days. 

The  news  brought  by  this  first  stage 
to  the  news-thirsty  San  Francis- 
cans is  full  of  pleasant  reminiscences 
to  those  of  to-day.  For  example,  there 
was  a  report  of  the  Atlantic  cable's 
failure  to  work  properly —  which  led 
to  Operator  De  Sauty's  remark  that  it 
was   "all    right/'— 

(Till  the  land  vxia  filled  vriOi  loud 
reverberations   of  '* All  right.") 

It  was  also  stated  that  a  mammoth 
train,  too,^  was  fitting  out  at  Atchison, 
Kansas,  with  twenty-five  mule  and  sixty 
ox  wagons,  200  mules,  1,000  head  of 
cattle,  50  horses  and  225  men,  under 
the  mangement  of  Hollada^,  Burr  and 
company,  the  concern  which  had  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  Salt  Lake  mail. 
From  far-away  New  York  came  the  news 
that  Governor  Kmg  had  called  out  the 
troops  to  stop  the  arson  and  murder 
which  followed  the  leaving  of  a  number 
of  yellow  fever  patients  at  the  Quaran- 
tine Station  at  Staten  Island. 

At  this  time  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabm" 
was  being  made  familar  to  San  Francisco 
people  at  Maguire's  Opera  House  by 
"  George  Christy's  Minstrels  and  Maguire's 
Opera  Troupe,"  their  advertisement  an- 
nouncing: ''This  evening  will  be  presented 
the  thrilling  and  popular  play  m  four  acts 
entitled  Lights  and  Shades  of  Southern 
Life,  or  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  com- 
pany included  George  Ryer,  George 
Christy,  Mr.  Wilder  as  St.  Clau-,  J.  W. 
Thomas  ("his  first  appearance  in  four 
years" )  as  George  Harris,  Master  Eugene 
as  Topey  and  Miss  Louisa  Paullin  as 
Eva.  The  best  seat  in  the  house  was 
advertised  at  $1.00. 


When  the  second  Overland  Mail  reach- 
ed San  Jose  on  its  Western  trip  the  news 
was  anticipated  by  the  telegraph  line 
from  that  point  to  San  Francisco.  One 
of  the  items  of  interest  was  the  death  of 
Dred  Scott.  A  copy  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  that  came  through  brought 
this  piece  of  news  from  one  of  its  writers: 

"As  I  sit  down  to  write,  Senator  Doug- 
las has  just  (it  was  on  September  16) 
conclude  the  delivery  of  an  able  argu- 
ment to  a  large  crowd —  ....  of 
his  constituents  .....  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  to-day  Judge  Doug- 
las referred  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
preferred  by  Mr.  Lincoln  against  the 
Supreme  court.  Presidents  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  and  himself,  and  denounced 
it  as  one  of  the  weak  and  base  inventions 
of  his  enemy  ....  denoimced  the 
charge    as    an    unmitigated    falsehood." 

Those  were  the  days  of  crises. 

Another  piece  of  news  was  the  report 
of  activity  in  the  gold  field  around  Pike's 
Peaki  and  other  items  were  on  Paul 
Morphy's  wonderful  chess  playing,  which 
is  a  classic  to  this  day,  and  the  projected 
trip  of  New  York's  famous  Irish  regi- 
ment,   the    Sixty-ninth,    to    Ireland. 

The  arrival  of  the  second  Overland 
Mail  was  watched  with  as  much  interest 
as  that  of  the  first.  An  enthusiastic 
editorial  writer  on  one  of  the  San  Fnm- 
cisco  papers  thus  describes  the  event: 

''At  a  quarter  past  four  the  coach 
turned  from  Market  into  Montgomery 
street.  The  driver  blew  his  horn  and 
cracked  his  whip,  at  which  the  horses, 
four  in  number,  almost  seemed  to  partake 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  dashed  ahead  at 
a  clattering  pace  and  the  dust  flew  from 
the  glowing  wheels.  At  the  same  time 
a  shout  was  raised.  The  driver  doffed 
his  weather-beaten  old  slouch  and  in 
uncovered  dignity,  like  the  victor  of  an 
Olympic  race,  guiced  his  foaming  team 
towanis   the   Post   Office." 

It  is  recorded  that  th*^  driver  of  the 
coach  was  one  Delos  Cole,  and  that  the 
Monumental  Engine  company  fired  a 
salute  to  him  as  he  passed  the  Plaza. 

After  the  first  sta^e  got  in,  a  number 
of  San  Francisco  citizens  got  together 
and  called  a  mass  meeting  which  was 
advertise  in  this  way  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  city: 
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MASS  MEETINQ 
Tonight 

The  undersigned  respectfully  invite  their 

fellow  citizens  to 

Assemble  in 

Mass  Meeting 

at 

Musical  HaU 

This  evening 11th  inst. 

at  7  1-2  o'clock 

That  we  may  embody  in  suitable  reso- 
lutions the  sense  entertained  by  the 
people  of  this  city  of  the  great  benefits 
we  are  to  receive  by  the  establishment  of 
the 

OVERLAND  MAIL 

This  advertisement  was  signed  by 
70  citizens  and  had  the  support  of  "500 
others."  It  was  well  attended  too,  and 
the  resolutions  were  adopted,  of  course. 
One  of  the  speakers  was  W.  L.  Ormsby, 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "Herald,"  who  rode  out  from  the 
East  on  the  first  stage  and  sent  back  re- 
ports of  his  trip  to  the  paper  he  represent- 
ed. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  east- 
bound  coach  at  St.  Louis,  John  Butter- 
field  sent  a  telegraphic  announcement  of 
that  fact  to  President  Buchanan.  In 
response  the  President  sent  from  Wash- 
ington— they  called  it  Washington  City 
in  those  days — this  reply  to  Jefferson 
City: 

Washington  City,  October  9th,  1858. 

John  Butterfield,  President  Overland  Mail 
Company, 

Sir:  Your  dispatch  has  been  received, 
I  cordially  congratulate  you  on  the  result. 
It  is  a  glorious  triumph  for  civilization  and 
the  Union.  Settlements  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  road,  and  the  East  and  the 
West  will  be  bound  together  by  a  chain  of 
living  Americans  which  can  never  be 
broken. 

''JAMES  BUCHANAN 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  trip 
on  one  of  the  Overland  Mail  stages  is 
one  which  appeared  in  serial  form  in 


the  San  Francisco  ''Bulletin"  in  1858 
from  the  pen  of  a  reporter  who  was  sent 
out  on  the  first  stage  which  left  on  the 
so-called  Southern  or  Butterfield  route 
from  San  Francisco.  His  report  is  not 
only  interesting  but  also  very  compre- 
hensive, and  as  a  faithful  picture  of 
conditions  along  the  road  it  is  well  worth 
more  than  a  passing  mention. 

The  very  beginning  of  the  trip  was 
comparatively  easy,  and  the^  ride  to 
"Gilroy's"  was  made  in  quick  time,  nine 
miles  of  the  distance  being  covered  in 
47  minutes.  At  Pacheco  Pass,  which 
the  stage  reached  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  came  the  first  hard  work, 
the  passengers  walking  six  miles  to  the 
top  of  the  pass  to  relieve  the  horses. 
The  party  reached  Visalia  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  and  there 
all  the  passengers  were  transferred  to 
another  coach.  There,  too,  they  got  a 
new  driver  who  was  apparently  of  the 
same  caliber  as  the  famous  "Hank** 
Monk,  who  worried  Horace  Greeley 
on  one  occasion  nearly  to  distraction 
by  driving  to  schedule  time.  This  new 
driver  was  "  Wild  Vic",  who  started  out 
by  taking  his  passengers  16  miles  in  an 
hour  and  16  minutes. 

"This,"  says  our  chronicler, "  was  night 
driving  with  a  vengeance,  and  such  a 
growling  among  the  passengers  was 
never  heard,  as  their  heads  were  uncere- 
moniously knocked  against  the  staves 
that  composed  the  framework  of  the 
cover.  The  road  was  rough,  the  night 
dark,  the  mustangs  were  wild  and  all 
were  out  of  humor  owing  to  the  bad 
supper,  and  you  can  well  imagine  that 
we  had  an  exciting  time  of  it  and  a  swift 
journey." 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  foimd  the 
party  at  Rabbit  Lake.  They  got  a 
meal  at  "Mr.  Wilbur's"  in  San  Francis- 
quito  Gulch.  While  they  were  getting 
away  from  that  place,  "the  nigh  horse 
fell  and  was  dragged  some  20  feet  down 
the  hill,  but  he  was  soon  got  up  and 
found  to  be  uninjured.  Shortly  after 
the  mishap,  in  going  over  a  rut,  the 
crossbar  of  the  coach  broke,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  made  of  pine  and  not  oak, 
as  it  should  have  been,  being  one  of  the 
new  coaches  and  intended  for  mountain 
travel." 

The  reporter  reached  Los  Angeles  on 
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the  evening  of  the  third  day  and  then 
was  compelled  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  trip  across  the  Colorado 
desert,  which  took  a  ride  of  thirty- 
six  hours  and  a  team  of  six  horses  part 
of  the  time.  While  on  the  desert  thp 
chronicler  took  occasion  to  write  down 
his  impressions  of  the  animals  that 
drew    him    and    his    fellow-passengers: 

"The  horses  used  in  the  stages  are 
mostly  mustangs,  wild  as  deer  and  active 
as  antelope.  It  takes  two  men  to  hold 
the  leaders  when  they  are  harnessed, 
and  when  let  loose  away  they  bound  as 
though  kicked  by  lightning.  The  mus- 
tangs are  all  shod  and  branded,  'O.M.' 
Six  horses  are  commonly  used  on  the 
desert,  the  sand  being  so  deep  in  some 
places  that  the  passengers  are  compelled 
to  walk,  the  horses  being  scarcely  able 
to  drag  the  empty  vehicle  .... 
The  drivers  employed  by  the  company 
are  not  only  the  best  'whips'  IVe  ever 
seen,  but  the  most  cheerful,  happy  and 
polite  set  of  men  to  be  met  anywhere." 

Of  the  stations  along  the  route,  he 
says: 

"The  stations,  after  leaving  Tucson 
are  large  square  enclosures,  with  adobe 
walls.  Rifles,  shot  guns,  revolvers  and 
muskets,  heavily  charged,  and  at  con- 
venient places,  are  the  objects  that  first 
strike  attention,  upon  entering  them; 
and  the  four  or  five  men  who  are  in  atten- 
dance appear  always  on  the  alert  against 
attacks  of  Indians." 

"At  Dragoon  Station,"  he  continues, 
"we  met  Captain  Ewell,  encamped  with 
the  seventy  U.  S.  Dragoons,  lately  arriv- 
ed from  Fort  Buchanan  .  .  .  You 
may  remember  that  I  stated  in  one  of 
my  previous  communications  that  an 
old  Mexican  had  been  shot  by  the  Apaches 
near  Tucson  and  that  some  fifty  or  sixty 
tame  Apaches  and  Mexicans  had  revenged 
his  death  by  slaughtering  seven  of  the 
Apaches.  One  hundred  Apaches,  on 
hearing  the  news,  instantly  started  for 
Sonora  to  avenge  the  killing  of  the  seven. 
Well,  they  went  to  Sonora  and  terribly 
avenged  the  death  of  their  braves. 
They  slew,  without  distinction,  either 
of  age  or  sex.  But  the  most  unpleasant 
part  of  the  afifair,  to  us,  was,  that  while 
passing  between  the  Farewell  (The 
SoldiePs  Farewell)  and  Tank  (or  Bar- 
nett)  stations  at  9  o'clock  at  night,  we 


were  surprised  to  find  the  savage  warriors 
encamped  in  three  divisions  immediately 
along  the  road,  having  large  droves  of 
mules  and  horses. 

"  When  their  c«tmp  fires  were  first  seen, 
the  conductor  immediately  awoke  the 
passengers  and  rifles  and  revolvers  were 
drawn  from  their  holsters  for  instant 
use.  The  passengers,  except  two  ped- 
dlers, were  very  cool,  considering  the 
then  existing  circumstances.  A  Sharpens 
rifle,  with  cartridges,  was  handed  to 
me  by  the  conductor,  and  we  all  stood 
prepared  to  pour  in  a  deadly  fire  at  the 
first  aggressive  move  on  the  part  of  the 
savage  marauders.  We  passed  within 
20  feet  of  all  their  watch  fires  and  saw 
the  brawny  limbs  of  these  Mexican 
savages  stretched  before  .their  bright 
camp  fires." 

The  coach,  however,  was  not  molested. 

Further  on  in  the  writer's  trip  the 
coach  was  accompanied  by  three  men, 
"armed  to  the  teeth"  and  on  horseback. 

The  correspondent  at  last  reached 
Fort  Smith  and  after  a  wait  of  two  hours 
there  went  210  miles  in  one  of  Reidsides 
and  company's  tri-weekly  coaches  to 
a  small  town  in  Arkansas  then  named 
Des  Arc,  on  the  White  River.  It  is 
now  known  as  "Desarc."  Thence  he 
went    on    a    steamboat    to    Memphis. 

The  very  names  assigned  to  the  sta- 
tions and  places  along  the  road  of  the 
Butterfield  route  breathed  the  romantic 
life  of  the  West.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them:  a  >.  .\  ^  ^         -   .*.  .•    >    .   ^   ^   >   ^ 

«  Clark's  Ranch,  Oak  Grove,  Fort  Yuma, 
Alamo,  Mucho  Wells,  Cook's  Wells, 
Pilot  Knob,  Oatman  Flat,  Buck's,  Mari- 
copa Wells,  Corie's  Springs,  Huaco  Tanks, 
Cormudas  Station,  Crow  Springs  Dele- 
ware  Station,  Hope  Station,  Emigrant 
Crossing,  Horse-Head  Crossing,  Comanche 
Pass,  Concho  Station,  Pinnington's  Sta- 
tion, Ryland,  Fort  Chadbum,  Phantom 
Hill,  Smith's,  •  Jacksoi^'s,  Francis's, 
Clark's,  Fort  Belknap,  Murphy's,  Jack's 
Borough,  Connolly's  Spring,  (just  plain 
Spring,)  Colbert's  Ferry,  Boggy  Depot> 
Pusley's  and  Governor  Walkei^s. 

The  trip  across  the  country  was  not 
without  its  dangers  in  those  days. 
One  writer  records  that:  "at  Fort  Smith 
there  was  a  delay  of  36  hours,  occasioned 
by  the  non-arrival  in  time  of  the  Mem- 
phis coach,   and    again    at    Guadalupe 
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Pass  a  further  delay  of  12  hours,  caused 
by  the  appearance  there  of  some  hostile 
Indians."    That  was  in  October,  1858. 

A  paper  of  two  weeks  later  told  of 
an  attempt  to  rob  the  mail  in  Arkansas. 
Indians  of  doubtful  disposition  were 
always  met  along  the  road  and  probably 
the  only  reason  there  were  not  more 
robberies,  or  at  least  more  attempts 
at  robberies  was  that  passengers,  accord- 
ing to  the  advertisement  of  the  company, 
were  allowed  to  take  only  40  pounds  of 
baggage — which  precluded  the  taking 
of  valuables  to  any  great  extent — and 
no  money  or  valuables  were  taken  at 
the  risk  of  the  line. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  traveling . 
over  the  country  in  the  conveyances  of 
the  late  50's  had  its  hardships  as  well 
as  its  dangers.  There  was  no  seasick- 
ness, but  there  was  always  more  or  less 
crowding,  and  the  arrangements  for 
meals  would  frighten  a  traveler  of  these 
da}rs,  accustomed  to  meals  in  a  Pullman 
dining  car  or  at  a  well  equipped  Harvey 
station.  The  stations  along  the  route 
were,  generally  speaking,  from  10  to 
15  miles  apart.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  "Southern"  route  meals  were  pro- 
vided at  these  stations  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Fort  Yuma,  but  when 
that  place  was  reached  the  passengers 
had  to  get  provisions  enough  to  last  them 
to  Tucson  (or  Tueson,  as  it  was  frequent- 
ly spelled  in  those  days.)  At  Tucson 
the  passengers  had  to  get  supplies  for 
the  trip  to  El  Paso,  where  again  they 
had  to  provide  for  the  drive  to  Preston, 
Texas. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Butterfield  route  was  started  the  great 
Overland  Stage  line  began  operations 
over  the  Salt  Lake  route.    In  that  the 

grime  movers  at  first  were  William  H. 
Lussell,  "Colonel"  Alexander  Majors 
and  Waddell.  Their  line  ran  from  Atchi- 
son, on  the  Missouri  river,  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  going  over  the  South  Pass  route, 
by  Forts  Fetterman  and  Laramie,  along 
the  North  Platte  and  Sweetwater  to 
Fort  Bridger  and  then  over  the  Green 
River  and  through  Ek^ho  and  Emigration 
canyons   to   Salt   Lake. 

The  sta^e  line,  however,  did  not  do 
so  well  by  its  originators  as  they  undoubt- 
edly deserved,  and  after  some  financial 
difficulties  the  management  of  the  line 


went  into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Holla- 
day  (or  Holliday  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled. ) 

HoUaday  is  described  as  an  energetic 
Kentuckiaji  who  had  been  a  successful 
contractor  for  the  Government  and  for 
Western  corporations.  At  that  time 
he  owned  mercantile  houses  in  San 
Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  City.  After 
he  had  worked  up  the  stage  line  he  es- 
tablished the  fast  pony  express  and  he 
also  had  a  line  of  fast  steamers  running 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  Later,  as  a 
mine  owner,  he  increased  his  wealth 
greatly  in  the  Ophir  mine  in  Nevada, 
and  "settling  down,"  bought  a  tract  of 
land  in  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
just  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
there  established  the  celebrated  Ophir 
farm.  On  it  he  built  a  house  said  to 
have  cost  $1,000,000  and  entertained 
lavishly.  The  property  there  was  after- 
wards for  many  years  in  litigation  and 
at  last  went  altogether  out  of  his  hands 
in  the  80's.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
HoUaday  improved  the  Salt  Lake  route 
to  a  great  extent,  until  in  1865  it  was 
described  as  "perhaps  the  greatest  en- 
terprise owned  and  controlled  by  one 
man  which  exists  in  the  country,  if  not 
in  the  world."  The  elder  Samuel  Bow- 
les, editor  of  the  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, "Republican,"  makes  that  asser- 
tion in  ms  "Across  the  Continent," 
an  account  of  his  trip  overland  to  the 
Pacific  in  1865  with  Schuyler  Colfax, 
then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Here  is  what  he  B&ys  about 
HoUaday  and  his  line: 

"His  line  of  stages  commences  at 
Atchison,  on  the  Missouri  river;  its 
first  section  extends  across  the  great 
plains  to  Denver,  650  miles;  from  here 
it  goes  on  600  miles  more  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  along  the  base  of,  and  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Bridger's  Pass. 
From  there  to  Nevada  and  California, 
about  750  miles  farther,  the  stage  line 
is  owned  by  an  Eastern  company  and 
is  under  the  management  of  Wells,  Fargo 
and  company,  the  express  agents. 

"  All  this  is  a  daily  line,  and  the  coaches 
used  are  of  the  best  stage  pattern,  known 
in  New  England  as  the  "Concor"  d'coach. 
From  Salt  Lake  Mr.  HoUaday  runs  a 
tri-weekly  coach  line  950  mUes  through 
Idaho  to  The  Dalles  on  the  Columbia 
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river  in  Northern  Oregon,  and  branch- 
ing off  at  Fort  Hall,  also  a  tri-weekly 
line  to  Virginia  City  in  Montana,  400 
miles  more.  From  Denver,  too,  he  has 
a  subsidiary  line  into  the  mountain 
centers  of  Central  City  and  Nevada, 
about  40  miles.  Over  all  these  routes 
he  carries  the  mail  and  is  in  the  receipt 
for  this  service  of  $65,000  per  annum 
from  the  Government.  His  whole  ex- 
tent of  staging  and  mail  contracts — not 
counting,  of  course,  that  Wells,  Fargo 
and  company  route  from  Salt  Lake 
west — is  2760  miles,  to  conduct  which 
he  owns  some  6,000  horses  and  mules 
and  about  260  coaches.  All  along  the 
route  he  has  built  stations  at  distances 
of  10  or  15  miles;  he  has  to  draw  all  his 
com  from  the  Missouri  river;  much  of 
his  hay  has  also  to  be  transferred  hun- 
dreds of  miles;  fuel  for  his  stations  fre- 
quently comes  fifty  and  a  himdred 
miles;  the  Indians  last  year  destroyed 
or  stole  full  one  half  a  million  dollar's 
worth  of  his  property — bams,  houses, 
animals,  feed,  etc.;  he  pays  a  general 
superintendent  $10,000  a  year;  division 
superintendents  a  quarter  as  much ;  drivers 
and  stable  keepers  get  $75  a  month  and 
their  living;  he  has  to  mend,  and  in  some 
cases  make  his  own  roads — so  that,  large 
as  the  sum  paid  by  the  Government 
and  high  as  the  prices  for  passengers, 
there  is  an  immense  outlay  and  a  great 
risk  in  conducting  the  enterprise." 

Mr.    Bowles   adds: 

"But  our  fast  ride  by  the  Overland 
Mail  stages  from  Salt  Lake  will  always 
be  a  chief  feature  in  the  history  and  mem- 
ory of  our  grand  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  stations  of  the  company 
are  10  to  15  miles  apart;  at  every  station 
fresh  horses,  ready  hamessed,  took  the 
places  of  the  old,  with  a  delay  of  from 
two  to  four  minutes  only;  every  fifty 
miles  a  new  driver  took  the  place  of  the 
man  on  the  box;  wherever  meals  were  to 
be  eaten  they  were  ready  to  be  served  on 
arrival." 

Mr.  Bowles,  like  all  other  passengers 
of  those  days,  pa}rB  a  compliment  to 
the  drivers,  who,  he  declares,  were 
''gentle,  manly,  intelligent  and  better 
dressed  than  their  passengers."  The 
horses,  he  says  ,were  "ever  fat  and 
gamey"  and  would  have  shone  "in  Cen- 
tral Park  and  Fifth  Avenue  equipages." 


The  pony  express  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Salt  Lake  stage  route.'  It  was 
started  in  the  fall  of  1859,  according  to 
Alexander  Majors,  who  before  his  death 
left  a  lot  of  reminiscenes  on  paper. 
It  appears  that  a  demand  was  made  by 
merchants  in  the  East  and  West  for 
some  way  in  which  letters  could  cross 
the  country  in  about  10  days — that  is, 
in  ten  days  from  the  railroad  end  at 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific.  The 
demand  was  such,  indeed,  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  line  were  assured  that  a 
charge  of  $5  to  carry  a  letter  of  one  ounce 
that  distance  was  not  too  great. 

The  pony  express  managers  went 
ahead  and  bought  some  500  or  600 
hardy  ponies  and  employed,  for  $100 
or  $125  a  month  each,  about  80  of  the 
best  of  the  dare-devil  riders  who  soon 
made  the  line  famous.  After  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  had  been  made 
a  rider  was  started  west  from  St.  Joseph 
on  April  3,  1860.  Another  rider  left 
Sacramento  at  the  same  time.  The  West 
bound  mail  reached  Sacramento  on 
April  13,  and  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature adjourned  to  meet  it.  The  rider 
who  came  to  Sacramento  reached  that 
city  in  time  to  take  the  regular  after- 
noon boat  to  San  Francisco,  and  both 
rider  and  horse  were  put  on  that  boat. 
They  arrived  at  the  larger  city  at  1  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  and  were 
met  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  which  had 
bands  and  torches,  and  formed  a  pro- 
cession which  escorted  horse  and  dnver 
glorioiisly  and  tumultuously  to  the  Post 
Office. 

The  average  time  made  by  the  pony 
express  riders  between  the  Missouri 
and  the  Pacific  was  10  da3rs.  On  one 
memorable  occasion  they  beat  that  by 
several  hours.  It  was  when  President's 
Buchanan's  last  message  was  published. 
The  message  was  received  by  tel^raph 
at  St.  Joseph  and  was  sent  from  that 
place  to  San  Francisco  in  about  8  days, 
preparations  having  been  made  to  rush 
it  along  with  all  possible  speed.  Colonel 
Majors  sa^  it  was  done  in  less  than  eight 
days.  Hittell,  the  historian,  says  it 
reached  Sacramento  "in  a  little  over  8 
days."  He  also  sa3r8  that  Lincoln's 
message  of  March,  1861,  went  over  the 
same  route  in  7  days  and  17  hours — 
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"probably  the  fastest  time  ever  made  on 
horseback." 

A  word  about  the  men  who  drove  the 
stages  and  rode  the  ponies.  There  was 
"Hank"  Monk,  who  has  come  down  to 
fame  as  the  stage  driver  who  drove 
Horace  Greeley  when  the  latter  thought 
he  was  in  a  hurry.  Greeley  wanted 
very  much  to  keep  an  engagement  he 
had  made  to  lecture  in  a  California  town. 
As  the  time  went  on  he  began  to  think 
he  was  going  to  be  late  and  he  told  the 
driver  so. 

"Keep  you  seat,  Mr.  Greeley,"  said 
Hank,  "And  I  will  get  you  through  on 
time." 

Then  Hank  started  to  drive.  He 
hadn't  gone  far  over  the  rough  road 
when  Greeley  began  to  fear  that  the 
coach  and  its  distinguished  passenger 
stood  a  very  good  chance  of  ending  up 
in  the  ditch  if  the  furious  pace  were 
kept  up.  As  they  kept  bumping  over 
gullies  and  "chuck  holes"  the  New 
York  editor  begged  Hank  to  let  up  a 
little  and  err  on  the  side  of  safety  is  that 
were  the  alternative.  But  Hank's 
"dander"    was    up    and    he    pretended 


deafness  and  kept  up  the  breakneck 
speed  to  the  very  end. 

The  pony  express  men  did  just  as  well. 
Each  of  them  usually  rode  three  horaeB 
25  miles  each  as  a  "stint."  Hittell  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Robert 
H.  Haslam,  "Pony  Bob,"  once  rode  380 
miles  at  a  stretch  on  nearly  schedule 
time,  and  that  Colonel  William  F. 
Cody,  "Buffalo  Bill,"  once  rode  384 
miles  on  one  trip,  stopping  only  for  change 
of  horses  and  for  meals.  Let  me  add 
Colonel    Major's   tribute   to    Cody: 

"Will  Cody  was  one  of  the  best  men 
we  ever  had.  He  was  in  love  with  the 
work,  and  although  it  was  seen  that  the 
exposure  was  telling  on  him,  entering 
into  it  as  he  did,  he  never  whimpered 
up  to  the  time  other  plans  took  him  out 
of  it.  He  was  always  on  time,  whatever 
the  weather,  and  sometimes,  when  we 
were  not  looking  for  him,  there  would 
be  a  whirl  of  dust,  a  shout,  and  Cody 
would  be  in  ahead  of  schedule,  before 
the  change  pony  was  out  waiting  for 
him." 

For  that  was  the  way  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  men  who  lived  in  them. 
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The  Surveyor's  Story 

By  Kate  Van  Keuren 


Quite  recently  I  visited  a  friend, 
whose  husband,  though  not  exactly 
an  old  "Forty  Niner,"  can  yet  lay 
claim  to  many  experiences  gained 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains  in  all  of  which  he  had  pros- 
pected. Later  on  he  was  assistant  in 
the  government  surveys  of  the  land 
throughout  western  Nevada.  As  nearly 
as  possible  I  will  relate  the  following 
true  tale  in  his  own  words,  though  I 
can  never  hope  to  impart  the  charm  of 
naturalness  which  comes  alone  from 
an  actual  passing  through  every  scene. 

He  said:  "I  had  joined  forces  with 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  surveying  the 
land  adjacent  to  Humboldt  Lake.  This 
lake  is  connected  by  a  sort  of  slough  with 
Lake  Carson,  and  we  started  out,  a 
party  of  six,  including  the  cook,  from 
Virginia  City,  determined  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  land  that  lies  between 
the  two  lakes.  We  carried  our  in- 
struments and  the  camp  paraphrenalia 
on  a  led  horse,  each  man  being  mounted 
fairly  well  besides.  Our  route  took 
us  over  unfamiliar  territory,  and  one 
afternoon,  anxious  to  finish  up  a  piece 
of  work  before  quitting  for  the  night, 
we  left  our  horses  at  the  camp  about 
five  miles  from  a  creek  over  which  we 
decided  to  cross.  The  only  question 
was,   how  could   it  be  done? 

"There  seemed  to  be  but  one  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  confronting  us, 
and  we  finally  determined  that  we  would 
strip  and  swim  across,  with  our  clothing 
and  the  instruments  strapped  upon 
our  backs.  The  water  was  cold,  for  it 
was  late  October,  and  though  we  ac- 
complished our  purpose,  our  clothes 
were  wet  considerably,  and  the  in- 
struments were  in  not  any  too  good  con- 
dition either.  I  tell  you  it  isn't  easy 
to  swim  in  very  cold  weather,  and 
the  creek  must  have  been  a  half  mile 
wide  at  least,  so  it  is  no  wonder  we  bobbed 
up  and  down  some  in  our  efforts  to 
keep  a-going.  When  we  reached  the 
other   side   we   unpacked    our   bundles 


and  put  on  our  clothes,  wet  through 
they  undoubtedly  were;  then  we  struck 
a  sort  of  tangled  trail  which  led  up  to 
a  little  clearing,  not  far  away  from 
the  creek,  but  so  screened  from  view 
by  tall  trees  and  lots  of  underbrush 
that  unless  a  person  was  on  the  lookout 
for  it  he  might  easily  pass  it  by,  ignor- 
ant of  its  existence.  At  the  edge  of 
the  clearing,  farthest  from  us  as  we 
approached  it,  there  stood  a  mighty 
comfortable  looking  shack,  too,  high 
enough,  as  far  as  we  could  tell,  to  have 
at  least  two  rooms  in  it,  and  as  we  felt 
pretty  well  fagged  out,  we  made  up  our 
minds  we'd  see  if  we  could  arrange  to 
stay  there   over  night. 

"They  appointed  me  spokesman  and 
I  walked  up  to  the  door  and  knocked, 
hoping  that  we  might  be  lucky  enough 
to  share  the  comfort  of  that  roof,  but 
all  my  knocking  brought  no!  response, 
and  I  slowly  meandered  back  to  the 
boys  again,  stating  the  facts-  of  the 
case  and  inquiring  what  theyfthought 
we'd  better  do  about  shelter  and  a  bed. 
You  see  we  were  in  a  kindtof  sorry 
predicament.  No  food,  and  no'^shelter, 
short  of  another  icy  swim  and^  a  walk 
of  five  or  six  miles  on  top  of  that — good, 
big,  long  miles  too,  no  apologies  at 
all — to  say  nothing  about  leaving  an 
unfinished  job.  So  you  can  see  we  all 
felt  a  bit  curious  to  know  how^things 
were  coming  out  with  us.  The  sun 
was  westering  fast,  and  man's  most 
common  enemies,  cold  and  fi  hunger, 
seemed  to  menace  us;  nay ,^ we  really 
felt  as  if  we  were  already  in  their  grasp. 
As  long  as  a  man  can  satisfy^the  needs 
of  his  material  nature,  he  can  generally 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  but  let  these  be 
taken  from  him  and  he  usually  begins 
to  wilt  pretty  quick.  We  wanted,  not 
work,  at  least  we  didn't  want 'any  more 
that  afternoon,  but  we  did  want,  and 
want  mighty  bad,  our  supper  and  a 
place  to  sleep,  and  that  little  shack 
looked  kind  of  comfy  and  comfortable 
It  looked  so  much  so,  by  golly!  that 
it  tempted  us  to  do  a  thing  ^we  had 
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never  even  thought  of  doing  before, 
and  that  was  to  go  into  the  house- 
breaking   business. 

"Our  thoughts  must  all  have  run 
along  the  self-same  groove,  for  we 
started  back  toward  the  cabin  in  a 
body  and  began  to  try  the  door  again, 
but  finding  it  was  still  locked  against 
us  we  tried  our  luck  with  the  windows, 
one  of  which  we  opened  without  much 
trouble.  Just  then  we  stopped  pro- 
ceedings for  a  spell  and  held  a  confer- 
ence. Would  it  be  wise  to  get  inside 
and  appropriate  the  comforts  we  might 
fijid  there,  of  which  we  stood  in  such 
pressing  need?  At  that  instant  it  was 
not  the  moral  side  of  the  question 
which  appealed  to  us  at  all,  but  only 
this — whether  such  a  course  would  be 
advisable?  Finally,  we  decided  to 
chance  it  anyway,  and  presently  we 
were  all  inside  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  a  noble  fire  burning  in  the 
big  fireplace.  Then,  foraging  upon  the 
shelves,  we  found  bacon,  flour  and 
coffee.  It  didn't  take  such  a  long  time 
for  us  to  get  supper  ready  that  night, 
I  assure  you,  and  a  more  contented  lot 
of  Government  Surveyors  you  never 
set  eyes  upon  than  we  were  after  it  had 
been  eaten.  I  should  have  told  you 
that  there  was  a  little  shed  or  stable 
near  the  cabin,  and  a  horse  stood  inside, 
that  whinnied  for  his  supper  when  he 
heard  us  moving  round,  so  we  saw  to 
it  that  he  was  fed  and  bedded  for  the 
night,  and  then  as  eyelids  began  to 
droop  and  answers  came  more  slowly, 
those  of  us  who  were  wide  enough 
awake  to  do  so,  discussed  the  proper 
manner  in  which  we  should  pass  the 
night. 

"I  was  some  older  than  the  other 
members  of  the  crowd  and  Monroe 
usually  asked  my  advice  if  anything 
perplexed  him.  And  so  it  was  that 
he  now  turned  to  me  and  put  this  per- 
tinent query,  'Rogers,  what  do  you 
think  about  it?  Shall  we  sleep  out  here 
or  betake  ourselves  into  the  inner 
room?'  'Well,  Mr.  Monroe,'  I  answered, 
"I'd  advise  the  other  room.  You  see, 
if  the  owner  of  this  shack  comes  back 
and  finds  it  occupied,  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  happen.^  This  is,  practically, 
a  lawless  conmiunity,  and  every  man 
expects  to  do  his  utmost  to  protect  his 


own  property.  Those  guns,'  and  1 
pointed  to  three  or  four  that  stood  up 
m  a  comer  of  the  room,  'ought  to  be 
moved  into  the  inner  room  also,  and 
then  if  there  is  anything  disturbs  us 
in  the  night  we  shall  have,  at  least,  a 
fighting  chance,  for  no  one  could  get 
the  firearms  without  waking  some  of 
us. 

"  'I  agree  with  you  about  the  guns, 
Rogers,  most  decidedly,'  said  my  chief, 
and  he  resumed,  *I  reckon  we'd  better 
do  as  you  advise  in  regard  to  sleeping, 
also.'  So  the  heavy-eyed  men  were 
thoroughly  awakened  and  told  to 
'tumble  in,'  which  being  interpreted, 
meant  to  wrap  themselves  in  blankets 
and  lie  down  on  the  floor  for  the  night. 
We  replenished  the  fire  before  turning 
in  and  almost  as  soon  as  we  had  rolled 
our  blankets  around  us  and  lain  down 
sleep  sealed   our  eyelids. 

"Swimming  as  we  had  done  was  a 
kind  of  tiring  pastime,  and  we  needed 
no  cradles  even  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. When  the  morning  came  we 
arose  and  inade  our  beds  by  folding 
up  our  blankets,  then  we  got  breakfast 
ready,  and  having  eaten  it,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  da/s  work.  We  banked 
the  fire  so  that  it  could  do  no  harm,  and 
then  clambered  out  of  the  window,  one 
by  one,  as  we  had  clambered  in.  I 
fed  the  horse  once  more  and  we  started 
out  to  work. 

"I  guess  it  must  have  been  about 
ten  o'clock  when  we  saw  a  man  go  up 
to  the  cabin  door.  You  see  we  were 
working  not  very  far  away  and  the 
building  was  in  plain  sight,  so  we  watch- 
ed him  unlock  the  door  and   go   inside. 

" '  I  guess  that  must  be  the  owner, 
Rogers,'  said  Mr.  Monroe,  'now  you'd 
better  go  and  tell  him  all  the  circum- 
stances, else  he  may  make  considerable 
trouble  for  us.'  I  didn't  like  the  job 
assigned  to  me  at  all  and  demurred  a 
little,  but  Monroe  continued,  'Some- 
how, Rogers,  you  are  such  a  slow,  easy 
spoken  sort  of  a  chap  that  every  one 
believes  you,  and  I  want  you  to  handle 
that  tall  fellow  because  he  looks  as  if 
he  could  make  things  hum  around  here 
if  he  got  his  'dander'  up.' 

"So,  very  loath  to  do  it,  but  hating 
to  disoblige  my  employer,  I  made  my 
way  to  the  cabin  and   knocked   upon 
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the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the  tall 
stranger  already  referred  to,  who,  to 
my  words  of  greeting,  responded  pleas- 
antly enough,  'Good  mornin.'  Seeing 
he  didn't  appear  to  be  riled  up  any,  I 
began  by  saying,  'I  guess  we  owe  you 
a  sort  of  an  apology.' 

"'How's    that,    stranger?'    he  asked. 

"  'Well,  we  are  surveyors — Govern- 
ment Surveyors — and  we  had  to  swim 
across  that  creek,'  pointing  toward  the 
stream,  'late  yesterday  afternoon,  to 
finish  up  our  work  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  We  were  pretty  tired,  and 
hungry,  and  wet,  and  when  we  caught 
sight  of  your  shack  here,  we  felt  some 
glad,  I  tell  you,  but  when  no  one  an- 
swered to  our  knocking,  it  upset  all 
our  calculations.  Finally,  though,  we 
decided  to  chance  everything  and  get 
inside  for  warmth  and  shelter.  Once 
in  there  we  made  kind  of  free  with 
your  provisions  for  supper  and  break- 
fast, for  you  see,'  and  right  here  I 
stopped  to  grin,  'it  was  so  all-fired 
comfortable  we  spent  the  night. 

"  '  Yes,  I  seen  you,'  said  he,  to  my 
intense  astonishment. 

"  You  saw  us?  Why,  where  were  you?' 
I    naturally   inquired. 

"'Oh,'  he  drawled  out,  'I  got 
home  'bout  eleven  o'clock,  an'  seen  the 
light  of  a  good  fire  shinin'  through  the 
winder.  'Course  it  s'prised  me  c'nsida- 
ble,  so  I  thought  I'd  mosey  round  a 
little  to  find  out  what  was  doin'.  I 
crawled  up  kinder  keerful  an'  peeked 
in  the  winder  an'  seen  a  big  bunch 
o'  feet  in  t'other  room,  an'  then  I  noticed 
that  all  my  guns  was  gone,  too,  so  I 
jest  hiked  over  to  my  nearest  neighbors, 
'bout  a  couple  o'  miles  f'm  here,  an'  him 
an'  me  come  back  together  an'  took 
another  look,  but  seein'  everything  jest 
as  I  left  it  we  bunked  in  the  barn  an' 
got  out  arly  'fore  you  fellers  was  a 
stirrin.'  We  watched  you  though  as 
you  went  away,'  he  smiled,  'we 
wanted  to  size  you  up,  you  see,  an'  we 
'bout  made  up  our  minds  you  was  on 
the    level. 

"  '  Yes,  we're  on  the  level,'  I  replied. 
Then  continuing,  I  said,  'If  you  will 
set  a  price  on  what  we  used  and  tell 
me  'where  we  can  leave  it  so  you  can 
call  for  it — for  we  haven't  any  money 
with    us — ^we'U   see  that  you   are  well 


paid  for  the  food,  shelter,  and  also  the 
mconvenience    we    caused    you. ' 

"'AH  right,  stranger,  how  would 
three  dollars  be?  If  'taint  too  much, 
jest  leave  it  with  Dick  Budlong,  who 
keeps  th'  store  at  Clearwater.' 

"I  told  him  I  considered  that  price 
a  low  one,  but  he  expressed  himself  as 
being  satisfied  with  it,  and  we  parted 
with  good  feeling  on  both  sides.  When 
I  went  back  and  reported  to  Mr.  Monroe 
he  was  as  pleased  as  Punch,  and  voiced 
his  feelings  in  characteristic  fashion,  by 
saying,  'Beats  all,  Rogers,  how  we 
come  out  all  straight  when  we  take  your 
advice.  Now,  if  we'd  left  those  guns 
outside,  there's  no  telling  what  those 
two  backwoodsmen  might  have  done 
to  us.' 

"We  finished  up  our  work  in  that 
locality  by  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
once  more  swimming  the  creek,  footed 
it  back  to  camp,  which  we  reached 
about  four  o'clock.  Supper  tasted 
pretty  good  that  night,  our  cook  seemed 
some  glad  to  see  us,  too,  and  we  were 
all  in  good  hiunor  over  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  what  we  had  started 
out  to  do.  Best  of  all,  though,  we  had 
got  back  all  safe  and  sound,  and  in  such 
a  country  as  the  one  we  were  traveling 
in,  that  seems  a  good  deal.  We  quizzed 
the  storekeeper  at  Clearwater  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  owner  of  the  cabin, 
but  if  he  knew  anything  he  also  knew 
enough  to  keep  it  to  himself,  for  we 
never  got  any  satisfaction  out  of  him, 
and  to  this  day  we  don't  know  that  it 
was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  us,  that 
one  night,  anyway." 

My  host's  story  was  ended,  and  I 
thanked  him  most  heartily  for  the 
pleasure  it  had  given  me  to  listen  to 
this  one  of  his  many  experiences. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  happened 
to  meet  Mr.  Rogers,  while  I  was  on  a 
shopping  expedition,  and  as  we  stopped 
to  shake  hands,  he  drawled  out  slowly, 
with  that  humerous  twinkle  of  his  m 
plain  evidence — 

"You  remember  that  yam  I  told  you 
about  the  fellow  who  owned  that  shack 
out  in   Nevada?" 

"Why,  yes,"  I  replied  with  the  great- 
est interest. 

"  Well,  it  seems  he  had  been  disappoint- 
ed in  getting  the  girl,  so  he  hiked  way 
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off  there  and  built  him  a  little  house, 
going  it  all  alone,  but  after  awhile  the 
young  lady  must  have  changed  her 
mind,  for  I  got  a  letter  from  my  former 
employer  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  that 
he'd  been  there  again,  and  the  tall  man 
had  let  out  a  few  of  the  particulars — 
only  a  few,  mind  you,  for  the  girl  was 
close  by,  but  Monroe  said  that  couple 


was  just  about  as  blissfully  contented 
as  two  little  kids,  and  for  my  part  I'm 
glad  he's  got  some  one  to  talk  to." 
Then  once  more  shaking  me  by  the  hand, 
he  trudged  off,  his  eyes  alight,  and  his 
shoulders  braced,  as  if,  in  the  inviting 
distance,  he  could  see  the  shack  that 
looked  to  his  tired  eyes,  "so  cosy  and 
comfortable." 


The  Fate  of  the  Mission  Bell 

By  Harry  Ernest  Corbett 


"Ah,  senor,  the  book  says  the  bell 
was  stolen  by  robbers  for  the  silver  in 
it.  'Tis  true  it  was  of  great  value;  the 
early  padres  brought  it  from  Spain 
where  they  delight  to  cast  the  music 
of  birds  in  metal.  But  Pedro  Fernandez, 
the  bandit,  did  not  take  the  bell.  They 
mistake;  only  to  me  is  the  truth  known." 

Colored  like  dry  kelp,  Jose's  face 
ordinarily  expressed  as  much  emotion 
as  a  mummy,  yet  with  the  reference 
to  the  missing  bell  of  the  mission,  he 
sighed  quite  audibly  and  a  sad  light 
came  into  his  eyes. 

Jose  wasn't  a  hundred,  I  was  sure 
of  that,  but  just  how  long  ago  he  passed 
the  ninety  mark,  I  was  not  so  certain. 
The  townspeople  told  me  he  picked  up 
a  precarious  living,  showing  tourists 
around  the  ruins.  He  belonged  to 
another  era;  the  era  of  Spanish  dominion 
in  California.  When  his  countrymen 
drifted  southward  into  Mexico  or  be- 
came assimilated  with  the  hated  gringo, 
he  stayed  on,  and  became  a  relic  like  the 
mission  itself,  or  the  palm  trees  planted 
by  the  Franciscan  fathers.  Nothing 
was  known  of  his '  past  and  he  was 
treated  as  a  common  greaser  because 
he  lived  in  such  humble  quarters. 

Having  come  so  far  in  search  of 
material  bearing  on  the  history  and 
legends >  of  the  old  mission,  I  was  not 
adverse  to  hearing  any  new  fact,  even 
should  it  come  from  such  a  seemingly 
unpromising^^  source  as  old  Jose. 

"Let  me  have  the  story,"  I  begged. 

"No,  no,  senor,  it  is  not  permit. 
Years    ago — it    was    when    these    trees 


were  yet  small— I  took  a  great  oath 
never  to  tell;  and  I  never  have,  senor, 
not  even  to  the  padres." 

"I  would  like  to  put  your  story  in 
a  book  I  am  writing  on  the  California 
missions,"  I  told  him,  as  a  furth«- 
inducement.  But  no  importuning  coiild 
move  him  and  I  knew  the  offer  of  money 
would  but  insult.  And  although  he 
showed  me  all  the  precious  curiosities 
of  the  mission  and  related  many  a  tale 
of  rare  interest,  he  was  silent  about 
the    bell. 

During  the  following  weeks  which 
I  spent  in  the  vicinity,  I  fished  many 
times  with  Jose.  I  even  placed  mjrsdf 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  by 
gifts  of  tackle  and  clothes.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  more  than  usual  intelli- 
gence and  I  could  tell  from  his  con- 
versation he  had  been  well  educated. 
But  about  himself  he  would  say  nothing, 
so  I  gave  up  ever  hearing  his  secret. 

One  bright  morning,  when  all  South- 
ern California  was  beautiful  with  the 
blossoms  of  spring,  a  ragged  Mexican 
lad  rapped  on  the  door  of  my  room  at 
the   Fairview   Apartments. 

"It  is  old  Jose,  senor,"  he  said  in 
broken  English.  "He  is  like  to  die  and 
would  speak  to  the  senor." 

Down  through  the  Mexican  settle- 
ment I  followed  my  little  guide  until 
he  stopped  before  a  weather-beaten, 
time-worn  adobe  hut.  At  the  door, 
which  stood  open  and  admitted  the  only 
light,  the  boy  whispered,  "  He  is  there," 
and  flitted  away.  I  stepped  into  the 
cave-like    room,    innocent    of    wood^ 
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floor  or  chairs.  At  first  my  eyes  were 
unable  to  make  out  the  dying  occupant. 
But  in  a  few  seconds  I  spied  him  lying 
on  a  wretched  bed  in  the  comer. 

"May  the  Virgin  bless  you,  senor; 
I  feared  you  would  not  come."  Jose's 
voice  was  weak  and  he  seemed  to  breathe 
with    diflSculty. 

Picking  up  a  box  from  the  center  of 
the  low  chamber,  I  carried  it  to  the  side 
of  the  bed  and  sat  down.  By  this 
time  my  eyes,  better  accustomed  to 
the  semi-darkness,  enabled  me  to  see 
that  Jose's  face  was,  if  possible,  more 
shriveled  than  ever.  The  chocolate 
color  of  the  skin  had  turned  to  a  cream 
shade.  It  did  not  require  a  physician 
to  fore-tell  the  nearness  of  the  end. 

"You  are  wondering  why  I  sent  for 
you,    senor?" 

"No,  Jose,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  any- 
thing possible  for  you.  I'll  have  the 
doctor  here  in  a  short  time  and  he  will 
fix  you  up  in  a  hurry.  It's  only  a 
cold  you  have  contracted  while  fishing 
out  on  the  bay." 

"It  cannot  be  done,  senor.  Already 
has  the  doctor  been  here.  That  is 
why  I  have  sent  for  you.  You  do  not 
care  then?  I  shall  not  weary  you? 
I  have  confessed  to  the  padre  and  have 
received  his  blessing.  He  told  me  it 
is  forgiven  that  I  did  not  sooner  tell 
him  about  the  missing  bell  of  the  old 
mission.    An  oath  is  sacred,  senor." 

The  voice  of  the  old  man  trailed  off 
into  a  faint  murmur.  I  rose  hastily, 
thinking  the  end  had  come.  His  eyes 
brightened  as  I  bent  over  him,  and  he 
continued: 

"I  was  thinking,  senor,  of  the  long 
ago.  Perhaps  I  was  dreaming.  I  was 
wondering  too,  if  you  would  still  care 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  mission  bell. 
The  padre  thought  it  might  be  a  warning 
to  others  if  you  printed  it  in  your  book. 
And  now,  not  even  Ramon  would  care." 

"Yes,  yes,  Jose,  if  you  are  not  too 
ill." 

"A  thousand  years  ago,  it  seems, 
senor.  Madre  de  DioSj  it  was  when 
the  world  was  young.  The  old  mission 
was  then  a  place  of  life.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle  grazed  on  the  hills 
and  hundreds  of  Indians  tilled  the 
soil.  We  were  happy  in  our  new  home, 
my  wife,  Carmelita,  our  baby,  Tonia, 


and  myself.  From  Seville,  all  the  way 
around  the  great  South  America  had 
we  come.  And  we  grew  to  love  the 
new  place,  the  green  hills,  the  flowers, 
the  birds  and  the  beautiful  skies.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  Spain,  but  yet  we 
were  glad. 

"In  those  days  I  was  rich,  before 
the  Americans  came  and  took  away 
our  lands.  We  had  horses  and  sheep 
and  lived  in  a  big  caaa.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  we  thought  so  much  of 
ourselves  and  so  little  of  the  saints 
that  our  troubles  came.  I  know  not; 
I  am  not  wise.  But  I  do  know  that 
Carmelita  died  when  our  little  Tonia 
was  four  years  old.  I  thought  I  would 
die  then,  senor,  but  I  have  since  found 
the  heart  even  can  bear  much.  And 
then,  I  had  Tonia  to  see  after.  Ah, 
how  she  sought  to  fill  the  emptiness  in 
her  mother's  death  had  made  in  my 
life.  She  grew  and  was  beautiful,  so 
beautiful.  The  Blessed  Virgin  must 
have  watched  over  her. 

"When  she  was  sixteen  came  her 
cousin  Ramon  from  old  Seville.  He 
was  a  handsome  lad  and  bore  the  breath 
of  the  old  country  with  him.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  I  wakened  to  the  fact 
Tonia  was  a  woman,  for  I  saw  she  loved 
Ramon.  And  he  loved  her  with  all 
the  passion  of  a  Spanish  cavalier.  His 
dark  eyes  would  sparkle  with  the  fire 
in  them  when  he  entered  the  room  where 
she  was.  So,  because  Tonia  worshipped 
Ramon,  I  too,  loved  him. 

"But  Ramon  was  poor,  poor  as  a 
monk,  senor.  That  is  why  I  paid  his 
way  from  Seville.  His  father  had 
squandered  the  family  fortune.  Yet 
he  left  pride  to  his  son.  Ramon  was 
as  haughty  as  the  finest  grandee.  And 
that  was  why  it  was  so  hard  for  him  to 
make  money.  He  should  have  been 
bom  rich.  For  that  he  was  not  rich, 
I  did  not  care,  senor.  I  had  money 
enough  for  both  Tonia  and  Ramon. 
But  he  did  not  speak  to  me  about  that 
matter. 

"You  see  it  was  his  pride  kept  him 
from  it.  He  loved  the  Senorita  Tonia 
and  would  not  have  others  say  he 
married  her  for  her  riches.  So  he 
waited,  and  while  he  waited  his  face 
erew  sad  and  longing.  At  times  I 
heard  he  drank  heavily  and  I  had  a 
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mind  to  reproach  him,  but  I  knew  what 
was  wrong  and  wanted  to  tell  him  to 
take  Tonia  and  be  happy.  Still,  you 
would  not  have  the  father  of  such  a 
saint  ask  a  man  to  marry  her.  Alas, 
senor,   I,   too,   was   proud. 

"As  for  Tonia,  she  seemed  not  to 
notice  the  change  in  her  cousin,  but 
sang  like  a  bird  among  her  flowers  in 
the  patio.  She  was  glad  to  be  loved. 
And  Ramon  adored  her,  senor,  of  that 
I  am  sure. 

"Then  it  came,  that  which  ruined 
my  life  and  made  me  care  nothing  for 
my  wealth.  One  dark,  stormy  evening 
Tonia  said  she  must  go  to  the  mission; 
she  had  promised  the  padre  to  bring 
him  a  new  altar  cloth  she  had  just 
finished.  I  pleaded  with  her  to  wait 
or  let  me  take  it,  but  the  child  wished 
the  good  man's  blessing  for  her  dainty 
work.  Not  thinking  of  any  danger, 
as  it  was  but  a  short  distance,  I  wrapped 
her  in  my  sobretodo.  She  pulled  a 
scrape  around  her  head  and  kissed  me 
as  she  left — smiling  and  lovely.  She 
was  cold  in  death — murdered — when 
again  I  touched  her  witching  lips. 

"They  brought  her  to  me,  borne  by 
two  neophytes  from  the  mission.  Ramon 
was  with  them;  he  was  as  a  craz^  man. 
He  raved,  he  cursed,  he  tore  his  hair. 
One  of  the  padres  sought  to  console 
him,  but  he  only  stared,  with  horror 
in  his  eyes.  As  for  me,  senor,  I  wish 
I  had  died  then.  Nor  did  I  come  far 
from  it.  When  I  was  myself  again  I 
demanded  the  name  of  the  wretch 
who  had  earned  his  way  to  Hell  for 
the  foul  deed.  They  told  me  Padre 
Juan  was  ringing  the  bell  when  he 
heard  the  scream.  Rushing  to  the  spot 
he  found  Ramon  holding  Tonia  in  his 
arms,  but  the  slayer  had  fled — Ramon 
had  frightened  him  away.  Together 
they  bore  her  into  the  mission  and 
there  in  the  light  they  found  she  had 
been  struck  a  mortal  blow  on  the  head 
just  over  the  temple.  She  was  quite 
dead.  Ramon  held  her  hand  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  implored  her 
to  speak  to  him.  Next  morning  they 
found  the  accursed  thing  which  in- 
flicted the  wound.  It  was  not  a  large 
cudgel  but  it  had  reached  a  vital  spot. 

"How  the  next  few  days  passed, 
\mtil  we  buried  her,  I  cannot  tell,  senor. 


It  is  as  a  dream.  I  only  remember 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  as  the  first  spade- 
ful of  dirt  fell  with  a  hollow  thud  on  the 
coflSn.  At  the  first  clang,  Ramon  ut- 
tered a  cry  Uke  the  brealang  of  a  heart, 
and  dropped  senseless.  The  p^eople 
sighed,  so  touched  were  they  at  the 
sight  of  the  distracted  lover.  For  they 
all  knew  he  lived  but  for  Tonia. 

"Then  followed  days  of  sadness.  I 
kept  to  my  room  and  saw  no  one.  Yet 
did  I  hear  the  mourning  of  Ramon, 
whose  quarters  were  across  the  patio 
from  mine.  He  too,  they  told  me, 
stayed  alone  and  would  see  no  one.  And 
when  I  first  met  him,  he  nearer  resem- 
bled a  ghost  than  a  thing  of  life.  Only 
his  eyes;  they  were  fierce  like  a  tiger's. 
Then  I  knew  he  would  kill  the  murderer 
of  Tonia,  if  he  met  him  before  my  knife 
had  done  its  work. 

"But  we  found  nothing  to  help  us 
in  the  search.  We  decided  it  was 
some  of  the  Indians  who  supposed 
Tonia  was  a  man,  since  she  wore  my 
sobretodo.  Too,  we  bethought  ourselves, 
this  was  the  night  for  Padre  Loienso 
to  arrive  from  San  Diego  with  the  money 
from  the  sale  of  sheep.  So  we  were 
forced  to  wait. 

"It  was  perhaps  a  month  later  when 
Ramon  knocked  on  my  door.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  day  and  I  was  thinking— 
always  thinking  of  revenge.  I  bade 
the  boy  enter  and  when  he  did  so  I 
noticed  that  terrible  burning  in  his 
eyes.  They  were  restless  as  a  wiM 
animal's.  He  sank  into  a  chair  and 
gazed  at  the  floor. 

"  'My  son,'  I  said  by  way  <rf  intro- 
duction, 'you  are  giving  way  to  your 
grief.  I  know  your  heart  bleeds,  for 
you  loved  her  more  than  life.  But 
bear  up  and  hunt  the  guilty  one.  Let 
not  the  blood  of  a  true  cavalier  cool 
without  avenging  the  infamous  crime.' 

"Then  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  said. 
Never,  never,  senor,  have  I  forgottai 
the  expression  on  his  face  as  he  glanced 
up  at  me.  And  what  he  said  seared 
my  brain  as  a  red-hot  iron. 

"'/e«u!  Jes^il  How  can  I  tell  you, 
father  Jose.  Why  doesn't  Dias  stake 
me  dead  for — ' 

"Just  then  the  Angelus  rang  out 
sweet  and  clear,  like  a  benediction  on 
us    poor    sinners.    The    silver   in    that 
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old  mission  bell  had  never  given  out 
a  purer  note.  Ah,  I  used  to  love  the 
An^elus,  senor, — ^till  then.  As  the  first 
peal  died  away,  I  heard  Ramon  gasp 
and  turned  to  look  at  him.  His  right 
hand  clutched  at  his  collar  as  if  to 
loosen  it.  He  seemed  choking;  yet 
with  the  second  stroke  he  shrieked — 
have  you  ever  heard  the  cries  of  a  soul 
damned  to  eternal  torture,  senor — no? 
It  is  well.  You  cannot  forget.  Nor 
did  I. 

"It  was  a  horrible  picture,  senor. 
Ramon  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  moaning 
and  crying  like  one  bereft.  Crawling 
toward  me,  on  his  knees,  he  ripped 
op>en  his  shirt  so  his  breast  was  bared. 

"'Kill  me,  father  Jose,'  he  cried. 
'Strike  and  end  this  living  Hell.' 

"'You  are  mad,  my  son.' 

"'Not  mad,  but  guilty!  'Twas  I 
struck  down  Tonia!' 

"The  room — it  turned  black,  senor, 
and  before  I  realized  it,  Ramon  was 
purple  in  the  face,  so  hard  had  I  choked 
him  in  my  blind  rage.  Had  I  a  weapon, 
I  should  have  finished  him  then  and 
there.  But  I  wanted  his  story.  And 
between  moans  of  anguish,  he  told  the 
whole  awful  tale. 

"Of  course,  he  had  not  meant  to 
kill  Tonia;  of  that,  I,  myself,  am  certain. 
That  part  was  a  mistake;  he  thought 
she  was  another.  He  had  eaten  his 
heart  with  pride  because  he  had  no 
riches  for  her.  That  year  his  flocks 
had  done  poorly,  while  those  of  the 
mission  had  made  much  money.  Ra- 
mon had  seen  the  sale  at  San  Diego, 
where  they  shipped  the  wool  to  foreign 
ports.  He  had  seen  the  gold  given  to 
Padre  Lorenzo.  Then  the  devil  entered 
his  heart  and  he  planned  to  rob  the 
good  father.  With  this  small  fortune 
he  could  ask  me  for  the  hand  of  Tonia 
as  a  true  Spam'sh  cavalier  might  do. 

"Expecting  Padre  Lorenzo  to  arrive 
at  the  mission  at  nightfall,  Ramon  rode 
on  ahead  to  waylay  him  when  it  became 
dark.  In  the  meantime,  a  storm  arose 
and  it  turned  dark  early.  Ramon 
waited  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  mission 
building  until  he  heard  footsteps.  Then 
he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  the  padre 
in  his  cassock,  but  which  was  poor 
Tonia  in  my  big  coat. 

"It  was  done  in  a  second.    The  mis- 


guided youth  carried  a  club  and  thought 
merely  to  stun  the  old  man.  Purposely 
he  threw  away  his  knife  that  it  might 
do  no  mischief.  But  the  blow  found 
a    tender    spot. 

"'Just  as  I  struck,'  groaned  the 
miserable  boy,  'the  bell  rang  out  like 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  condemning 
me  to  everlasting  torment.  I  shuddered 
as  I  bent  over  the  body.  When  the 
lightning  showed  me  who  it  was,  I 
believe  I  lost  my  reason. 

"'And  since  then,'  he  continued, 
'when  that  bell  rings,  the  sound  goes 
through  my  heart  like  a  dagger  of  lead. 
Yet  it  does  not  kill;  it  is  only  a  slow 
poison.  I  know  I  need  to  be  punished, 
father  Jose,  but  not  tortured — I  surely 
deserve  not  that.  So  quick — ^your 
knife,  and  may  the  saints  have  mercy 
on  my  soul.' 

"  '  A  week  ago,  father  Jose,  I  started 
to  leave  this  place.  It  was  near  sunset, 
that  I  mounted  my  horse.  I  rode  hard 
and  was  crossing  the  mesa  when  the 
sound  of  the  Angelus  smote  my  ears. 
It  seemed  to  call  me  back — ^back  to 
where  I  had  lost  my  soul.  No,  thought 
I,  I  will  not  go.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
far  away.  But  all  the  night  long,  aa 
I  lay  under  the  chaparrel,  I  heard  the 
noise  of  many  bells  and  an  awful  voice 
warning  me  to  return.  I  dared  not 
go  further  for  I  knew  the  powers  of 
vengeance  would  pursue  me  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Now,  my  every  minute 
is  haunted  by  Tenia's  face  and  the 
lingering  notes  of  the  bell.  It  unmans 
me  each  time  it  speaks.  At  the  grave — 
now  you  know  why  I  fainted.' 

"When  Ramon  had  finished,  he  was 
still  on  his  knees  and  begging  me  to  slay 
him.  But  I  could  not,  senor,  for  I 
knew  that  had  not  my  accursed  pride 
kept  from  me  bidding  him  marry  Tonia 
when  I  knew  he  loved  her  so,  this  awful 
deed  would  never  have  happened.  I 
knew  not  what  to  do.  We  have  an  un- 
written law  in  our  family,  that  all 
members  shall  be  judged  by  the  one 
who  is  wronged.  And  though  Ramon 
had  killed  my  daughter,  still  I  refused 
to  give  him  over  to  the  alcalde,  I  could 
not  decide  what  was  best  until  I  thought 
of  TcMiia  and  what  she  would  have 
wished.  Then  I  said: 
"  'Ramon,  my  son,  you  have  suffered 
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greatly.  You  have  done  much  evil 
but  your  punishment  already  is  dreadful 
and  will  be  much  worse.  You  can 
never  escape  remorse.  I  will  not  give 
you  over  to  the  alcalde.  See  that  your 
life  from  this  time  on  is,  as  she  who  is 
dead,  would  desire.' 

"Tears  came  into  the  boy's  eyes,  the 
first  since  the  tragedy.  Sobs  shook  his 
frame  and  passionately  he  kissed  my 
hand. 

"'May  the  Virgin  61ess  you,  father 
Jose,'  he  said.  *But  as  for  me,  my 
soul  will  never  be  at  rest.  Although  I 
may  hope  for  Tonia's  forgiveness,  that 
bell  will  always  denounce  me.' 

"Then  a  wild  expression,  like  a  man- 
iac's, came  over  his  face. 

" '  I  have  a  way,  father  Jose.  I  have 
a  plan.'  And  actually  he  laughed,  senor. 
Ugh!  it  made  my  blood  run  cold.  I 
thought  surely  the  lad  was  distracted. 
Then  still  laughing,  and  his  eyes — ah, 
such  eyes,  senor — blazing  and  flashing, 
he  burst  from  the  room  and  left  me 
alone — along  to  my  thoughts. 

"That  night  it  stormed.  The  wind 
blew  the  rain  against  my  window  and 
howled  down  the  canyon  with  a  fiendish 


sound.  I  could  not  sleep.  It  was  mj 
fancy,  perhaps,  that  caused  me  to  hear 
the  voice  of  Tonia  in  the  gale.  And  it 
may  have  been  my  fancy,  when,  about 
midnight,  I  heard  the  mission  bell  ring 
once — a  low  mournful  tap. 

"  Next  morning,  however,  the  bell  was 
missing  from  its  place.  Also,  Ramon 
could  not  be  found.  His  boat  was 
recovered  that  day  floating  bottom 
side  up  on  the  bay.  A  few  days  later 
his  body  was  washed  ashore  Tn  the 
stationary  box  in  the  bow  of  Ramon's 
boat,  I  found  the  clappei  of  a  bell.  I 
recognized  it,  senor.  It  was  then  I 
took  the  oath  which  I  kept  so  long. 

"Pedro  Fernandez,  the  bandido,  was 
raiding  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time  so 
he  was  blamed  with  the  loss.  But, 
senor,  somewhere  out  in  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  is  the  old  bell.  Ramon  had 
silenced  the  accusing  tongue."        x  ^ 

The  voice  of  the  old  man  had  grown 
silent.  In  the  bright  light  of  the  door- 
way the  flies  buzzed  drowsily;  outside 
someone  was  whistling  the  lat^  popu- 
lar air,  while  slowly  the  picture  of  the 
old  mission  days  faded  away.  Jose 
had  joined  Tonia  and  Ramon. 


THE  SAND  STORM  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  Martin  Jackson  Boulette 
Lathed  by  the  demons  of  fury 
Up  to  a  galloping  speed, 
I  am  dreaming  of  one  that  strideih, 
I  am  the  deserVs  fierce  steed. 

Bom  of  Sun  and  the  ocean. 
Of  yyinds  that  circulate  far, 
I  am  lite  gray  horse  of  terror, 
Hitched  to  a  ravcLging  car. 

I  am  the  fierce  one  that  slayeih 
With  weapons  of  heat  or  of  cold, 
I  am  the  horror  that  sendeth 
To  death,  the  young  and  the  old. 

The  air  is  filled  with  my  snortings, 
As  I  rush  o*er  the  desert  afar, 
I  trample  the  living  and  moving, 
^  Neath  wheels  of  my  Juggernaut  car. 

Not  man  vr  his  creatures  withstand  me, 
As  fiercely  onvxird  I  go, 
Of  all  that  have  thought  of  that  mMion 
I  am  the  implacable  foe. 
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How  to  Select  Your  Beef. 

By  John  Hurley 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  tell  all 
family  buyers  how  to  select  their  meats, 
and  the  reason  why  one  cut  of  meat 
is  priced  higher  than  another.  Fre- 
quently you  will  notice  in  the  daily 
newspaper  that  the  price  of  dressed 
beef  is  about  ten  cents  a  pound;  that 
is  to  say  that  the  meat  stores  are  paying 
that  much  to  the  packing  houses  for 
a  carcass.  This  will  set  you  to  wonder- 
ing why  you  pay  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  a  pound  for  the  best 
cuts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  pay  for 
the  shanks  from  which  you  make  soup, 
and  the  neck  from  which  you  make  a 
stew  and  the  plate  from  which  boiling 
beef  comes,  and  the  flank  for  boiling, 
less  than  the  meat  store  man  actually 
pays  the  packer.  Now  the  meat  man 
must  have  a  margin  on  which  to  do 
business.  The  average  butcher  shop 
owner  tries  to  make  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  meat  he  sells.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  his  own 
profit. 

Doing  a  cash  business,  the  J.  R.  New- 
berry Company  is  enabled  to  sell  on 
less  margin.  We  allow  8  per  cent,  for  ex- 
penses and  are  actually  doing  business  on 
less  than  14  per  cent  between  the  packer 
and  the  consumer  and  are  therefor  still 
making  a  good  profit.  This  is  because  we 
do  not  have  the  expense  of  delivery  or  the 
expense  of  soliciting  which  the  average 
meat  man  has  to  get  out  of  the  carcass^ 
if  he  is  to  continue  in  business.     We  can 


sell  better  meat  for  less  money  than 
any  concern  in  Los  Angeles,  and  there 
is  a  reason  for  it. 

Be  sure  that  when  you  buy  a  porter- 
house or  a  sirloin  steak  that  it  is  cut 
from  the  proper  part  of  the  animal; 
be  sure  that  you  buy  from  a  house 
that  buys  nothing  but  select,  high- 
grade,  stall-fed  cattle.  The  best  meat 
is  always  the  best  to  buy.  Not  over 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  in  Los  Angeles  can  be 
called  prime  or  first-class.  Just  about 
as  many  cows  and  stags  and  heifers  are 
slaughtered  as  there  are  steers.  The 
so-called  "cheap  meat"  comes  from  that 
source — cows  and  stags  and  heifers. 
It  is  hard  for  you  to  detect  these  meats 
until  you  get  them  on  the  table,  but 
if  you  get  a  tasteless  piece  of  meat,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  prime  steer 
beef. 

This  diagram  is  published  so  that 
you  may  know  from  what  part  of  the 
animal  your  meat  comes.  Remember 
that  the  uses  of  these  cuts  of  beef  are 
as  follows; 

Neck — stew. 

Chuck — stew    or    pot    roast. 

Sticker — ^boil. 

Shoulder  clod — pot  roast. 

Fore  shank-^oup. 

Brisket — ^boil  and  com  beef. 

Short  ribs — pan  roast. 

Plate— boil. 

Prime   rib — roast. 
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How  Meat  is  Priced,  with  Profits. 


Lbs. 

Forequarter Gross 

Neck 16 

Chuck 39 

Sticker 5 

Shoulder  Clod 8 

Fore  Shank 14 

Brisket 13 

Shortribs 4 

Plate. 23 

Prime  Ribs 38 

Total  Forequarter 160 

Lbs. 

Hindquarter Gross 

Club  Steak 4 

Porterhouse  — 25 

Flatbone 20 

Flank 9 

Flank  Steak 2* 

Rump 17 

Crescent 14 

Round ' 32 

HeeL 5 

Shank ^ 12 


Lbs. 

Retail  price 

Shrink 

Net 

per  lb. 

Total 

3 

13 

.07 

$.  91 

4 

35 

.10 

3.50 

1 

4 

.10 

.40 

8 

.13 

1.04 

H 

m 

.05 

.63 

di 

9i 

.12 

1.14 

4 

.10 

.40 

H 

21i 

.08 

1.72 

H 

36i 

.16 

6.84 

16 

$15.68 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Retail 

Shrink 

Net 

per  lb. 

Total 

1 

3 

.25 

$-75 

6 

19 

.28 

5.32 

5 

16 

.20 

3.00 

9 

.07 

.63 

2 

.15 

.30 

3 

14 

.13 

1.82 

H 

m- 

.m 

1.63 

32 

.15 

4.80 

5 

.10 

.50 

H 

lOi 

.06 

.53 

Total  Hindquarters.. 


140 


18 


$19.33 


From  Forequai-ter 

From  Hindquarter 

From  34  lbs.  bone  and  fat. 


Half  Carcass,  302  lbs.  at  10c 
Net 


RECAPITULATION. 


Deduct  8  per  cent  of  selling  price  as  cost  of  doing  business 


S15.58 

19.33 

.34 

$35.25 
30.20 

$5.05 
2.67 


Net  profit  on  half  dteer $2.38 


Club,  porterhouse,  sirloin,  flatbone, 
flank  steak  and  round — steak  and  be 
sure  and  broil  it. 

Flank— boil. 

Rump — pot  and  oven  roast. 

Crescent — pot  and  oven  roast. 

Heel — pot  roast. 

Shank— soup. 

Now  I  believe  that  this  cut  shows 
the  very  best  way  to  cut  up  a  half  steer. 
This   cut   shows   a   half   steer   weighing 


302  pounds.  The  day  that  this  was 
written  the  price  of  this  half  steer 
from  the  packer  was  10  cents  per 
pound  net.  I  give  the  price  which  the 
J.  R.  Newberry  Company  charged  on 
the  same  day  for  the  various  cuts, 
and  the  amount  received  from  each  cut. 

There  is  to  begin  with  an  allowance 
of  34  pounds  in  shrinkage  in  bone  and 
fat. 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  we 
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received  a  margin  of  $5. 15  on  each 
half  steer  of  302  pounds,  we  have  a 
margin  of  a  little  over  14  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price.  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  a  single  meat  man  in  the  city 
of  Lo.s  Angeles  is  approaching  that 
figure.  Most  of  them  as  stated,  are 
doing  business  on  a  25  per  cent  margin 


of  the  selling  price. 

Wherein  is  the  difference?  Merely 
this:  that  we  have  no  expense  of  de- 
livery and  no  expense  of  soliciting 
business.  The  man  or  woman  who 
buys  at  our  stores  gets  meat  at  the 
right  price  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 


Credit — and  Credits. 


By  J.  R.  Newberry 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  part 
the  factors  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  play  in  this  important 
question  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
what  they  are?  A  short  diagnosis  of 
the  case  will  bring  you  a  realization 
of  this  problem. 

In  the  evolution  of  trade,  we  find  the 
starting    point    to    be    the    time    when, 


during  the  barter  period — such  a  thing 
as  credit  was  absolutely  unknown.  For 
the  most  part  all  men  were  producers. 
If  one  had  something  he  could  not  use 
he  exchanged  it  for  something  he  could 
use.  'It   simply   was   an  exchange. 

In  the  course  of  business  it  became 
necessary  that  there .  should  be  some 
amplification  of  this  matter,  and  so  the 
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Globe  "Al"  Flour  i; 

The  Leading   Brand 
of  California 

Our  unexcelled  milling  facilities — 

The  most  advanced  machinery — 

The  utmost  care  in  selection  of  wheat — 

The  most  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness — 

The  employment  of  the  most  expert  millers — 

THE  ART  OF  PERFECT 
MILLING  and  BLENDING 
All  Combined  in 


Globe  **A1"  Flour  1 1 
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medium  of  exchange  originated;  money 
came  into  use.  The  adoption  of  money 
was  a  great  improvement.  It  gave 
some  evidence  of  value  outside  of  the 
material  itself.  Then  it  became  possible 
for  you  to  sell  your  labor,  or  produce, 
for  an  evidence  of  indebtedness  that 
you  could  carry  with  you  and  use  in 
your  own  immediate  neighborhood. 
This  was  a  wonderful  advantage,  and 
a  simplification  of  life,  and  a  good  thing 
for  everybody. 

Pretty  soon  men  began  to  anticipate 
what  they  were  going  to  have,  either 
in  labor  or  products,  in  the  near  future. 
Then  was  forced  upon  the  people  having 
a  surplus  the  thought  that  they  could 
get  along  with  just  a  promise  to  pay. 
Thereby  credit  was  established.  It  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  a  great  commer- 
cial improvement.  It  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  progress  and  seemed  almost 
interminable  in  its  good  results.  In 
the  early  days  of  credit  business  there 
never  was  a  thought  that  a  man's  home 
necessities  should  be  a  basis  of  credit. 
He  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be 
a  very  thoughtless  and  useless  man 
who  did  not  supply  his  demands  for 
the  necessities  of  life  with  cash;  because 
if  he  did  not  have  that  much  forethought, 
the  question  was,  was  it  not  better  to 
go  without? 

Then  the  problems  of  competition 
sprang  up.  Some  dealer,  as  a  means 
of  getting  more  trade  and  an  advantage 
over  his  competitors,  said  to  the  con- 
sumer that  he  need  not  only  not  have 
money  on  hand,  but  the  goods  would 
be  sent  out  to  his  home  without  any 
expense  whatever.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
great  accommodation,  but  the  buyer 
did  not  stop  to  examine  the  difference 
in  cost  from  producer  to  the  middle- 
man and  the  middleman  to  him,  because 
the  day  of  payment  was  put  off  until 
some  future  time,  and  of  course  he  had 
no  particular  right  to  ask  for  a  price 
that  he  was  entitled  to  under  conserva- 
tive business. 

This  was  soon  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  middleman.  It  occured  to  mid- 
dlemen in  cities  and  towns  that  men 
might  not  even  be  required  to  pay  cash, 
or  have  the  inconvenience  of  carrying 
goods  home;  the  middlemen  would,  in 
order   to   further   their   commercial   in- 
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Ben  Hur  Baking  Powder 

is  niade  of  cream  of  tartar  and  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  with  starch  fiUer,  according  to  the 
best  scientific  blends.  The  blending  ts  per- 
fectly  done.  EQUAL  TO  ANY 
BAKING  POWDER  MADE  ANY- 
WHERE. 


JOANNES^PLANE  COMPANY, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


terests,  send  to  the  house  and  take 
the  order,  and  the  housewife  would 
have  little  or  no  care.  The  buyer 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  man  come  once  a  week,  or  once  every 
other  day,  and  finally  once  every  day. 

Next  came  the  innovation  of  a  tele- 
phone sennce.  This  was  a  great  con- 
venience in  more  ways  than  one.  Buy- 
ers not  only  could  have  a  solicitor  come 
once  a  day,  or  twice  a  day,  but  in  the 
interim  they  could  call  up  the  store  and 
get  an\iihing  they  wanted  at  any  time, 
because  it  ^*cost  nothing  to  come  and  get 
the  orders,  or  nothing  to  deliver  them." 

Can  you,  and  do  you  realize  that  all  of 
this  cost  you,  the  consumer,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  money?  At  the  same 
time  it  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducer's profit,  because  the  middleman 
is  no  respector  of  persons.  He  buys 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  sells 
at  ''all   the  traffic   will   bear." 

Now  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is 
necessary  to  economize,  because  the 
consumer  with  his  limited  wages  can- 
not make  ends  meet.  He  cannot  pay 
an  excessive  price  for  the  produce  he 
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is  buying,  and  do  it  upon  the  limited 
salary  he  is  getting.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  the  line  of  the  grocer  or  the 
provision  merchant,  but  it  is  so  in  the 
line  of  everv'  department  of  mercantile 
life. 

We  have  a  wonderfully  progressive 
city;  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  prob- 
ably, in  the  United  States;  and  still 
out  of  the  1,200  retail  grocers  in  the 
city  of  IjOs  Angelse  in  1910,  there  were 
fully  one-third  the  number — to  be  exact 
380  men  who  either  failed  in  the  retail 
grocery  business,  lost  their  all,  or  sold 
out,  being  obliged  to  sell  out  in  order 
to  save  a  small  remnant  of  the  original 
capital  that  they  put  into  the  business. 
This  is  not  an  exceptionally  bad  show- 
ing because  all  through  the  history  of 
the  last  forty  years  in  the  retail  grocery 
business  but  three  men  out  of  every 
one  hundred  ever  has  made  b^  success 
of  the  business:  that  is,  remaining 
strictly  with  the  grocery  business. 
About  20  per  cent  of  the  balance  have 
made  a  meagre  living,  but  the  rest  (77 
per  cent)  have  made  absolute  failures 
of  the  business,  losing  all  of  their  capital 
or  settling  with  their  creditors  at  a 
percentage  of  what  they  owed,  or  going 
through  bankruptcy. 

This  shows  conclusively  that  the  re- 
tail grocer  has  either  acquired  extrava- 
gant habits,  or  does  not  understand  his 
business.  You  may  say  that  no  one  but 
the  retail  grocer  who  fails,  suffers  by 
this.  This  is  not  true;  the  entire  body 
politic  is  affected  by  each  and  every 
failure.  The  prosperity  of  any  country 
is  dependent  absolutely  upon  the  econ- 
omic  conditions  of  all  the  people. 

In  a  city  like  Los  Angeles,  the  delivery, 
soliciting  and  credit  business  cost  all 
the  way  from  10  to  15  per  cent.4  The 
question  comes:  Can  the  great  ma- 
jority of  consumers  and  our  great 
producers   afford   such   extravagance? 

I  will  say  that  75  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  people  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  A 
minor  it3'  can  afford  it,  because  they 
are  also  middlemen  in  other  directions. 
They  make  their  money  much  easier 
than  a  man  does  with  his  hands,  and 
therefore  they  can  afford  to  have  this 
luxury.  But  does  this  minority  need 
such  wonderful  additional  help  in  get- 
ting their  goods  distributed  by  having 


the  entire  body  of  consumers  bear  the 
burden?  Is  it  not  true  that  this  burden 
of  soliciting  and  delivering  should  fall 
upon  those  who  demand  it  and  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it?  Should  it  fall 
upon  those  who  can  get  along  without 
it,  and  want  to  get  along  without  it 
if  there  is  a  difference  made? 

As  matters  stand  today  the  prices 
in  all  of  the  stores  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  absolutely  alike,  whether 
you  waited  upon  yourself  or  not.  Is 
this  a  square  deal?  Will  the  75  or 
85  per  cent  of  the  people  stand  for 
this  when  they  see  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  benefit  by 
a  change? 

There  is  fully  65  to  80  per  cent  today 
between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, and  at  least  one-third  of  this 
expense  can  and  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  great  buying 
public.  The  average  consumer  does  not 
know  the  commercial  value  of  little 
or  anything  he  buys.  It  is  only  by 
getting  additional  stores  and  additional 
competition  that  consumers  have  been 
in  any  wise  protected  from  the  ex- 
orbitant   demands    of    the    middlemen. 

I  believe  that  a  change  in  business 
methods  should  be  made  upon  economic 
and  on  intelligent  lines.  We,  in  America, 
have  far  above  the  average  intelligence 
among  our  great  majority,  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Therefore  if  we 
appeal  direct  to  them  on  an  intelligent 
and  honest  basis,  we  will  succeed. 

I  know  that  to  turn  away  from  the 
old  traditional  lines  of  trade,  subjects 
anyone  to  criticism,  and  the  question 
arises:  Can  it  be  done?  How  long  can 
he  hold  out?  His  premises  are  ab- 
solutely  right,   but   can   he   succeed? 

This  is  mighty  poor  encouragement, 
and  still  those  of  us  who  have  been 
long  in  the  harness  know  and  can  see 
the  future  signs  written  plainly  upon 
the  panorama  of  Commercialism.  The 
present  lines  of  commercialism  cannot 
be  perpetuated.  There  must  come  a 
change,  because  the  people  cannot  stand 
the  great  stress  that  is  put  upon  them. 
The  producer  and  the  consumer  have 
been    for    years    forced    farther    apart. 

We  hear  much  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil.  The  people  have  not  the 
monev    to    re-fertilize    the    soil    or    to 
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follow  lines  which  will  keep  their  soil 
up  to  the  standard  they  must  maintain 
in  order  to  get  results.  Agriculture 
today  is  simply  a  skimming  over;  it 
is  simply  the  renting  of  farms.  One 
of  the  great  wrongs  economically  is  in 
the  renting  of  farms.  What  does  a 
renter  care  for  about  the  continuation 
of  a  high  grade  of  soil  so  long  as  he 
gets  the  present  crop  ofif  it  at  the  lowest 
possible    expense? 

All  of  this  matter  must  be  entirely 
changed,  and  it  cannot  be  changed 
until  the  producer  gets  a  square  deal 
out  of  this  proposition.  During  the 
last  few  years  some  lines  of  production 
have  been  profitable,  and  still  if  you 
will  go  into  the  producing  districts  of 
Southern  California  and  ask  some  of 
the  knowing  ones  you  will  find  that 
according  to  the  best  calculations  there 
is  not  a  producer  in  Southern  California 
who  is  getting,  considering  the  future 
upkeep  of  his  premises,  a  fair  com- 
pensation   for    his    products. 

Since  our  announcement  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1910,  that  we  would  make 
a  change  in  our  entire  business  methods 
on  December  1,  we  have  received  hund- 
reds of  letters  from  our  former  cus- 
tomers, many  of  them  commendatory, 
and  some  of  them  in  sarcastic  and  critical 
vein.  We  give  you  the  following  letter 
because  we  appreciate  it  more,  knowing 
the  writer.  He  is  a  shrewd,  careful, 
conservative,  legitimate  business  man. 
Few  men  in  the  West  are  his  equal 
and  none  his  superior.     He  says: 

*'Your  open  letter,  or  address,  as  you 
may  choose  to  term  it,  on  the  subject 
of  trusts  and  competition,  came  to 
my  hands,  and  I  read  it  with  much 
interest.  I  have  also  watched  the  drift 
of  your  new  policy  quite  carefully, 
and    have    tried    to    benefit    somewhat 


by  it.  Now,  as  to  your  discussion  of 
the  combinations,  I  suggest  that  the 
first  thing  you  know  you  will  be  charged 
with  an  attack  upon  big  business,  which 
I  believe  is  blasphemy,  Big  Business 
being  the  most  sacred  thing  in  modem 
civilization.  I  have  been  much  inclined 
to  invade  your  sanctum  just  to  hear 
you  say  what  you  think  about  these 
matters  in  real  cold,  vigorous  English. 
Personally,  I  think  you  are  distinctly 
on  the  right  track,  and  some  of  these 
days  these  combinations  of  which  you 
speak  very  plainly  are  going  to  get 
what  is  coming  to  them.  More  power 
to  your  elbow.     Yours," 

Now  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
insurgency  in  business — revolt  from  the 
old  lines;  thisj[^must  ultimately  strike 
bottom. 

Barnum  may  have  been  right  in  his 
day  in  the  circus  business.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  when  the  people  loved 
to  be  humbugged,  and  wanted  to  be 
humbugged,  but  as  intelligence  has 
increased  and  broad  minded  men  have 
gained  influence  over  their  fellow  men, 
this  part  of  the  game^is  absolutely  worn 
threadbare. 

There  was  probably  no  statement 
'  made  by  any  man  more  absolutely  in 
variance  with  the  facts.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  to  be  humbugged; 
they  want  a  square  deal.  But  the  few 
coyotes  that  we  can  say  are  hopelessly 
in  the  minority,  when  it  comes  to  a 
showdown,  are  the  ones  who  are  con- 
tinually shouting  this  kind  of  doctrine. 

The  letters  we  have  received  from 
people  who  have  a  stated  income, 
people    who    have    traded    with    us    for 


Log  Cabin  Cream  Cake. 

To  one  cup  of  sour  cream  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  When  it  foams 
add  one  well  beaten  egg,  and  to  this 
add  one  half  teaspoon  of  salt,  1  1-2  cups 
of  flour  and  finally  one  cup  of  Towle's 
Log  Cabin  Syrup.     Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Look   for   another   next  month. 


AT  ALL  8R0CERS 
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years,  traded  with  us  upon  principle, 
usually  commend  us  very  highly.  The 
fact  that  we  are  charging  for  delivering 
groceries  and  do  it  upon  an  honest  and 
intelligent  basis,  has  brought  hundreds 
of  commendatory  letters.  We  have  re- 
ceived some  letters  of  criticism  from 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  being 
waited  upon;  usually  the  men  who  can 
well  afford  to  pay  for  special  service, 
are  the  ones  who  are  our  worst  critics — 
men  who  have  heretofore  been  served 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  laboring 
men,  and  the  small  income  people. 
These  are  the  ones  who  have  found 
the  most  fault.  Some  of  the  ladies 
who  have  written  us  letters  upon  this 
point  are  the  very  ones  who  travel  our 
streets  and  ask  for  charity  for  some 
of  the  supposed  beneficial  institutions; 
ladies  whose  husbands  are  middlemen 
who  are  today  reaping  rich  rewards. 
These  ladies  refuse  to  deal  with  us  be- 
cause of  our  pestiferous  delivery  charge. 
We  have  laid  the  foundation  during 
the  past  seventeen  years  of  one  of  the 
best  businesses  in  the  countrv.     We  have 
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done  so  by  remaining  absolutely  within 
our  lines,  serving  the  people  with  a 
high  class  of  goods.  We  have  not 
used  any  other  lines  to  carry  our  busi- 
ness to  success,  and  have  carried  it 
strictly  upon  the  merits  of  the  business, 
keeping  it  at  all  times  within  the  highest 
limits  of  moral  merchandising. 

We  have  eliminated  practically  all 
of  the  intermediates  between  ourselves 
and  the  producer.  The  worst  enemies 
we  have  are  the  brokers  and  the  job- 
bers whom  we  have  circumvented.  It 
has  been  our  aim  to  be  the  only  factors 
outside  of  the  transportation  «compan- 
ies  between  the  producer  of  the  food 
and  the  consumer.  We  buy  as  jobbers 
when  we  buy,  because  we  buy  in  jobbing 
quantities.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  to 
expand  our  business  that  we  would  be 
the  largest  buyers  of  food  products 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  through 
this  channel  that  we  have  worked,  and 
propose  to  continue  to  work,  and  the 
people  of  Southern  California  have  most 
satisfactorily    come    to    our    aid. 

We  believe  we  can  say  with  absolute 
justification  that  there  is  pot  another 
house  in  the  provisioning  line  that  can 
and  has  shown  such  wonderful  progress 
as  the  J.  R.  Newberry  Company. 
Starting  in  the  retail  business  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  then  small 
hamlet  of  Riverside,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,200,  we  have  a  business  represented 
today  by  over  $400,000  of  paid  up 
capital,  with  a  surplus  of  $181,000,  and 
doing  iDUsiness  at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000 
a  year.  We  can  say  truthfully  that 
there  is  not  a  community  to  which  we 
have  gone  but  what  the  great  body 
of  producers  and  consumers  have  been 
directly  benefited. 

Our  competitors,  of  course,  criticize 
us  most  severely.  The  jobbing  fra- 
ternity— yes,  they  most  severely  criti- 
cize us.  The  brokers — yes;  the  travel- 
ing men — yes;  they  all  criticize  the  J. 
R.  Newberry  Company  ver>^  severely— 
but  ask  them  why.  It  is  simply  that 
the  J.  R.  Newberry  Company  does  not 
contribute  to  them  their  usual  allow- 
ance. We  buy  from  the  people  from 
whom  they  buy;  we  buy  from  people 
who  do  not  have  brokers  in  this  mar- 
ket. We  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  brok- 
erage from  of  3  to  5  per  cent  to  a  broker 
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and  a  profit  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
to  a  jobber.  We  can  say  positively 
that  the  brokers  and  jobbers  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  make  more  on  the 
products  handled  by  the  average  re- 
tailer than  any  retailer  in  the  country, 
and  they  add  to  the  burden  of  the 
consumers  in'  the  city  of  Los  Angelse 
from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

The  question  that  brokers  and  jobbers 
often  ask  us  often  is:  "What  are  we 
to  do  if  you  will  not  patronize  us  and 
give  us  a  rake-ofif?  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  to  you;  charge  the  con- 
sumer more,  and  give  us  a  slice  of  the 
profit." 

We  have  found  out  by  years  of  ex- 
perience that  in  just  the  proportion 
that  we  do  for  others  they  will  do  for 
us.  We  do  not  expect  to  do  all  of  the 
business,  because  there  is  fully  $30,000, 
000  to  $40,000,000  worth  .  of  business 
done  annually  in  Southern  California 
in  our  line.  All  we  expect  to  have  is 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  that  business  in 
the  next  five  years;  we  do  expect 
to  have  that,  as  the  business  ought 
to  grow  in  the  next  five  years  to  $10,- 
000,000  per  annum.  When  that  is  at- 
tained, we  can  do  business  on  a  much 
lower   percentage    than   we    are    today. 

We  are  going  to  devote  one  page  in 
'*  Things  To  EaV^  to  giving  the  consumer 
the  absolute  jobber's  cost  upon  the 
goods,  showing  the  consumers  just  ex- 
actly the  margin  between  them  and  the 
producer.  We  intend  to  publish  during 
the  next  twelve  months  twelve  pages, 
and  if  you  will  carefully  preserve  these 
you  will  have  a  good  index  for  the  day 
it  was  published  and  the  varyings  or 
fluctuation;  showing  the  average  freight 
rates  on  these  goods  from  the  Eastern 
market;  what  groceries  cofc^t  in  the  East 
and  what  they  cost  landed  here. 

We  shall  go  further  and  show  you 
just   where   the   brokerage   comes   in. 

We  shall  go  further  and  show  you 
in  many  instances  the  commercial  value 
and  show  you  in  what  lines  the  manu- 
facturer today  is  extorting  from  the 
consumer. 

We  shall  go  further  and  show  you 
that  when  you  buy  certain  of  the  ad- 
vertised articles,  such  as  baking  powder, 
''corn  flakes,"     and  toasted  wheat  and 


many  of  these  highly  advertised  goods, 
that  you  are  paying  for  the  advertising. 

We  know  that  the  press  will  not  ap- 
prove of  some  of  our  policies,  but  we 
believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  give 
you  such  knowledge  as  we  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  last  forty  years  in 
the  grocery  line,  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel;  we  are 
going  to  set  it  up  for  everyone  to  shoot 
at.  One  thing  is  certain;  this  has  never 
been  attempted  or  accomplished  by 
any  other  writer  or  any  other  dealer 
in  our  line,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  carry  out  this 
proposition,  but  we  are  going  to  give  it 
a  good  square  chance,  and  we  believe  it 
will    succeed. 

We  believe  that  you  as  producers 
and  consumers  are  entitled  to  know 
where  the  margin  is,  and  where  the 
difficulty  lies.  This  has  been  a  matter 
of  congressional  investigation,  but  Con- 
gress has  come  to  no  real  conclusion 
because  none  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
who  know  where  the  real  trouble  is, 
is  willing  to  divulge  it. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  shall  give 
all  of  the  facts,  but  we  will  give  .them 
as  near  as  we  know  how;  as  near  as 
our  years  of  experience,  and  the  chan- 
nels through  which  we  are  allowed  to 
get    the    information,    will    permit. 


''Cleans  like  Magic" 


Keeps  the 
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Soft  and 
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.  Instantly  cleans 
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Rules  For  Stock  Receipts  For  Soup. 


Meat  juices  being  acid,  never  use 
iron  or  tin  for  soup  stock.  Use  a  granite 
saucepan  and  if  it  can  be  afforded  use 
one  with  a  copper  bottom.  The  bottom 
being  double  prevents  the  rapid  boiling 
of  soup,  which  is  undesirable.  Use  a 
kettle  large  enough,  so  that  a  space  of 
four  inches  may  be  left  at  the  top.  This 
allows  for  the  boiling  and  also  makes 
skimming  easy. 

For  first  straining  use  a  colander. 

For  second  straining  use  a  puree 
sieve. 

For  clear  soup  use  a  double  thickness 
of  cheese  cloth. 

Put  meat  in  cold  water;  simmer  slow- 
ly not  less  than  five  hours,  skimming 
occasionally. 

A  piece  of  liver  is  an  addition  or  cook- 
ed meat  or  cooked  bones  will  give  the 
rich  brown  color  without  the  use  of 
burnt   sugar. 
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Silvep    Leaf! 
LARD 

SWEET  AND  PURE 
Made    from    Corn-fed    Eastern   Porkers    X 


*  I  Los  Angeles  stock  always  fresh  because  it  •  | 
, ,  reaches  us  within  nine  days  from  the  time  1 1 
« »   it  is  drawn  from  the  kettle  in  Kansas  C  ity 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
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Caramel  for  Coloring  Soup. 

Melt  one  cup  of  white  sugar  in  a 
saucepan  till  it  is  dark;  add  slowly  1 
cup  of  cold  water,  stirring  briskly  and 
boil  until  it  thickens.  Keep  in  large 
mouth  bottle. 

To  Clear  Soup. 

When  hot  add  the  well  beaten  white 
of  one  egg,  and  as  the  soup  boils  up, 
after  stirring  in  the  egg,  skim  well. 

All  milk  soups  are  improved  by  the 
addition  of  cream,  and  a  few  drops  of 
Worcestershire    sauce,    tabasco,    celery 
salt  or  extract  and  onion  extract. 
Soupstock. 

A  beef  shank  bone,  containing  marrow, 
a  piece  of  mutton  neck  and  a  joint  of 
veal.  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  crack- 
bones.  Put  in  soup  kettle  and  cover 
well  with  water.  Add  a  stick  of  cinna- 
mon, a  couple  of  cloves,  a  cup  of  barley, 
a  bay  leaf,  a  little  brown  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  oatmeal  mixed  herbs,  if  liked,  and 
chopped  vegetables.  Five  cents  worth 
of  soup  vegetables  to  a  ten  cent  soup 
bone  is  a  good  proportion.  Place  over 
a  slow  fire  and  simmer  all  day.  Strain, 
season  and  put  in  crock.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place  and  it  will  keep  several  days. 
When  cold  remove  the  fat  from  the  sur- 
face. 

Stock  for  Consomme. 

Shin  of  beef  and  shin  of  veal.  Wipe 
both  carefully  with  a  damp  cloth.  Have 
them  well  cracked;  remove  meat  from 
bone  and  cut  it  into  blocks.  Put  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar  and  a  sliced  onion 
in  the  soup  kettle  to  brown  and  bum; 
then  add  the  meat  from  the  veal  and 
beef.  W^hen  this  is  seared  add  the  bones 
and  six  quarts  of  cold  water.  Finish 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  recip>e. 

Stock  from  Chicken  and  Beef. 

This  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  stocks. 
Purchase  a  fowl  that  can  be  used  as  a 
boiled  fowl  for  dinners.  Brown  sugar 
and  onion  in  kettle.  Put  in  beef  and 
sear  it.  Add  bones.  Place  chicken  so 
as  to  rest  on  these  bones.  Add  five 
quarts    of    cold    water.     When    boiling 
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skim.  Simmer  gently  until  chicken  is 
tender  and  lift  from  kettle  for  use. 
Cook  stock  at  least  three  hours  longer. 
Season  and  finish  as  in  other  recipe. 


Marrowballs  for  Soup. 

(Jhop  fine  1-2  cup  marrow  good  and 
fresh,  and  rub  with  it  1  cup  of  flour  and 
a  saltspoon  of  salt.  Wet  with  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  like  pastry,  and  roll 
into  balls  like  small  marbles.  Drop 
into  boiling  soup,  boil  15  or  20  minutes 
and   serve. 


Raviola 

Make  a  paste  of  two  cups  of  flour, 
2  eggs,  1-2  teaspoon  salt  and  water  enough 
to  make  it  a  stiff  dough.  Knead  well 
and  roll  out  into  a  sheet  as  thin  as  card- 
board- cut  it  in  half.  Place  one  teaspoon 
of  force  in  regular  rows  on  the  paste  two 
inches  apart,  moisten  the  upper  part 
of  the  paste,  and  place  carefully  on  the 
lower  part,  pressing  the  two  together 
with  the  fingers  or  a  raviola  rolling  pin, 
forming  small  cushions  between.  Cut 
through  the  rows  down  and  across  with 
a  pastry  knife  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 


pieces  about  two  inches  square.  Place 
the  raviola  on  a  board  covered  with  a 
clean  piece  of  muslin  near  the  stove  to 
dry  thoroughly  when  needed  poach  them 
a  few  at  a  time  in  clear  bouillon  for  ten 
minutes.  When  all  are  done  place  in 
a  tureen  and  pour  soup  over  raviola. 
Add  a  few  teaspoons  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  serve. 


Force  for  Raviola 

Take  one  cup  cold  chicken,  veal  or 
fish,  chopped  very  fine  and  rubbed  to 
a  paste  with  one  calf  or  sheep  brains 
parboiled — add  parboiled — add  one  cup 
of  bread  crumbs  which  have  been  soaked 
in  milk  and. squeezed  dry,  one  teaspoon 
onion  juice,  1-2  teaspoon  salt,  a  grating 
of  nutmeg,  dash  of  Cayenne  and  thyme 
and  rub  well  together.  Have  ready 
one  cup  of  spinach  (which  has  been 
boiled,  drained  and  chopped).  Stir  the 
spinach  into  the  paste,  add  yolk  of  two 
eggs  and  beat  for  ten  minutes. 


Bouillon 

Take   four   or   five    pounds    of   beef, 


>.^M^■.^M^■.^M^.^Mt■.t■■^■■^■^■^■■t■■^■^.^.^.^■^.^M^■^.^.^.^n^■^M^n^.■^■:M^■.^■^M^M^.^■^■■^.^M^^ 

Ca/maco  Brand 


:^  spaghetti,  Vermicelli,  Egg  Noodles/^Ready  Cut''  Macaroni,  Alphabets  | 

Besides  tasting  better  than  other  Macaroni,  besides  nourishing  better  than 
oth^  foods,  CALMACO,  flavory,  firm,  tender  Macaroni  is  the  cleanest 
Macaroni,  made  by  the  cleanest  methods,  in  the  cleanest  factory.  Get  a 
package  today  and  try  it.     10  and  25  cents. 


California  Macaroni  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 

CALIFORNIA  + 


^■1'l■^^■^^^'l'^^''^'^^^■^"^"^^^^^^^"^^^^"l"^"^■^^^^^^^■l■^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^»^^^^^^■^^^^■^^^^^^^■^^^^■^l^♦^t■l■■^■■^■'^■^■^■■^■■^^^^^^> 
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cover  with  cold  water,  add  salt.  When 
boiled,  skim  and  add  1-2  teaspoon  of 
black  pepper,  2  carrots,  2  turnips,  2 
leeks,  celery  and  parsley;  boil  from  four 
to  five  hours,  strain  and  set  aside.  When 
to  be  used,  roast  one  good  sized  onion 
dry,  in  the  oven,  stick  whole  cloves  into 
it;  put  in  the  stock  and  boil  ten  minutes. 


and  throw  them  into  the  boiling  stock 
just  before  serving  time. 


White  Soup. 

Five  pounds  shin  of  veal,  5  pts.  cold 
water,  1  tablespoon  of  salt,  1  onion, 
6  pepper  corns,  a  little  celery,  1  pt. 
cream  or  milk,  1  tablespoon  butter, 
2  tablespoons  flour,  1  egg.  Wipe  meat 
put  all  ingredients  except  cream,  butter, 
flour  and  eggs  into  soup  kettle,  bring 
to  a  boil  quickly,  then  cook  slowly 
several  hours,  skimming  when  needed; 
strain,  add  lemon  peel,  salt  and  pepper 
(white),  cook  butter  and  flour  together. 
Add  to  soup  stock,  beat  cream,  add  to 
stock,  beat  egg,  put  into  tureen,  strain 
in  the  soup  carefully  and  serve  with 
toasted  crackers. 


Oxtail  Soup. 

Separate  the  joints  of  2  ox  tails; 
put  them  into  a  frying  pan  with  a  little 
butter  and  fry  them  nice  and  brown; 
add  1  onion  and  1  carrot  and  fry  brown 
also.  Then  put  all  into  a  soup  kettle 
with  about  3  qts.  of  water,  let  simmer 
slowly;  add  a  few  cloves  and  a  blade  of 
mace,  also  a  little  barley  and  cook  well. 


Soup  Julienne. 

1  quart  stock,  1  small  turnip,  3  young 
leeks,  1-2  teaspoon  salt,  1  small  carrot, 
1  gill  of  green  peas  or  asparagus  heads, 
a  saltspoon  of  pepper. 

Scrape  and  cut  carrots  into  long  thin 
strips.  Pare  and  cut  the  turnip  the 
same  way;  slice  the  leeks.  Cover  these 
with  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  simmer 
gently  until  tender  (about  30  minutes), 
then  add  the  stock,  salt  and  pepper. 
The  peas  and  asparagus  will  be  cooked 
in  separate  saucepans  and  the  water 
in  which  they  were  cooked,  drained  off 
and  thrown  away.  Add  them  at  the 
last  moment  to  the  soup. 

Lettuce  is  also  nice  added  to  this 
soup.  With  a  round  cutter  about  the 
sire  of  half  a  dollar,  cut  bits  from  lettuce, 


Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Have  a  good  stock.  Boil  1  quart  of 
dark  beans  in  water  until  tender  and 
mash  through  colander.  Add  a  pinch 
of  cloves,  allspice  and  black  peppers 
bruised  and  tied  in  a  cloth;  aidd  the 
stock.  Chop  3  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
place  in  the  tureen;  pour  the  soup  over. 
Salt  to  taste. 


Black  Bean  Soup. 

2  cups  of  black  b^ans  boiled  till  ten- 
der. Mash  through  a  colander,  and 
add  1  qt.  of  rich  stock;  when  hot  strain 
through  a  sieve;  season  with  allspice, 
cloves,  pepper  and  salt.  Just  before 
serving  add  a  cup  of  cream.  This  is 
far  more  delicate  than  where  pork  is 
used.  Fry  squares  of  bread  in  butter 
until  they  are  a  rich  brown  and  add  last. 


Rice  Tomato  Soup. 

2  qts.  stock. 

1     can    tomatoes. 

1-2  cup  rice. 

Cook  tomatoes  with  seasoning j'^  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  rub  through  sieve, 
add  stock  and  rice,  cook  slowly  until 
rice  is  done. 


CREAM   SOUPS. 
Puree    of    Peas. 

Shell  and  wash  peas  (1  pt.  after  they 
have  been  shelled)  put  them  into  3 
pts.  of  boiling  water  with  1-2  small 
onion,  cook  uncovered,  after  coming 
to  a  boil  until  peas  are  soft.  Rub  through 
a  sieve.  Put  this  back  into  saucepan, 
add  3  cups  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
and  put  on  stove.  Melt  1  tablespoon 
butter,  and  add  1  tablespoon  flour, 
rub  until  smooth,  and  cook  until  it 
froths.  Stir  this  into  boiling  soup.  Cook 
a  minute  or  two  and  serve. 


Cream  of  Vegetable. 

Five  cents  worth  of  soup  vegetables. 
Simmer  with  just  enough  water  to 
barely  cover  until  cooked.  Rub  through 
a  sieve  and  add  milk  or  cream  until 
thinned  to  proper  consistency.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Heat  up  and 
serve  with  croutons. 
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Tomato  Bisque. 

1  qt.  cooked  tomatoes,  2  qts.  sweet 
milk,  1  level  tablespoon  cornstarch, 
salt,  butter,  paprika  or  white  pepper, 
1  teaspoon  soda.  Strain  the  tomatoes 
and  put  on  to  heat;  when  boiling  put 
in  soda,  then  add  the  hot  milk,  sugar 
salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Cook  the  corn- 
starch in  the  milk  before  adding  the 
tomatoes,  to  prevent  curdling.  Some 
prefer  a  little  sugar  added.  1  cup  of 
cream    is    an    improvement. 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup. 

Remove  the  corn  from  1  can;  cover 
with  3  cups  of  water,  simmer  for  one 
hour;  press  through  a  sieve.  Scald 
3  cups  milk;  add  the  corn  and  1  table- 
spoon of  butter  well  mixed  with  1  table- 
spoon of  flour.  Cook  until  smooth, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  1-2 
cup  of  cream  and  stir  until  heated. 
Take  from  fire,  add  one  beaten  egg 
and  serve  at  once.  The  egg  or  cream 
may  be  omitted,  but  the  soup  is  far  more 
delicious    with    the    addition    of    both. 


to   serve   add   pilot   bread   broken   into 
small  pieces. 


CHOWDERS. 
Clam  Chowder. 

In  the  kettle  in  which  the  chowder 
is  to  be  made  fry  several  slices  of  salt 
pork.  When  nice  and  brown,  remove 
and  in  the  gravy  put  four  large  pota- 
toes and  four  onions  which  have  been 
chopped;  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
add  from  1  quart  to  3  pints  of  water 
and  boil  half  an  hour.  Take  1  quart  of 
clams  or  1  can,  and  after  cutting  off  the 
black  heads,  chop  and  put  them  with 
the  broth  into  the  kettle  about  ten 
minutes  before  taking  up.     When  ready 


Fish  Chowd^. 

Slice  fine  four  good  sized  onions  and 
fry  a  light  brown  in  butter,  cut  any 
of  raw  fish  in  dice,  sufficient  for  two  cups; 
four  large  potatoes  cut  in  dice,  four 
crushed  soda  crackers;  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Cover  with  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  done.  Add  one  cup  of 
cream  and  serve. 


Salmon  Chowd^. 

1  lb.  can  salmon,  1  large  onion  chopped 
fine,  1-2  lb.  salt  pork  fried  brown,  1 
pt.  cream  or  milk,  3  strips  crackers,  3 
large  potatoes,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Remove  salmon  from  can,  strain  off 
liquor,  break  fish  in  small  pieces  with 
a  fork.  Try  onions  and  pork  together. 
Place  alternating  layers  of  potatoes, 
pork,  onions,  fish  and  crackers  in  a 
large  saucepan.  Continue  the  layers 
until  the  ingredients  have  all  been  used. 
Cover  all  with  boiling  water — season 
well — and  simmer  20  minutes,  then  add 
cream  and  a  lump-  of  butter;  serve  very 
hot. 


Crab  Soup. 

3  pts.  rich  milk,  1  1-2  tablespoons 
butter,  I  1-2  tablespoons  flour.  Have 
the  milk  hot  in  a  double  boiler.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a  saucepan;  cook  flour 
with  the  butter  and  add  very  slowly 
the  boiling  milk.  Return  to  the  boiler, 
then  add  the  shredded  meat  of  a  large 
crab,  season  well,  add  a  few  drops  of 
Tabasco  and  Worcester  sauce. 


Dainty  Cheese  Dishes. 


Sardines  with  Cheese:  Open  a  box 
of  large  sardines,  drain  them;  cut  stale 
bread  into  1-2  inch  slices,  then  into  strips 
a  little  longer  than  the  sardines;  fry 
in  deep  fat  a  bright  brown,  drain  on 
brown  paper.  On  each  strip  lay  one 
sardine  and  cover  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.    Put  in  hot   oven  on  pan  till 


the  cheese  melts  and  crusts  over  them; 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  parsley 
and  a  little  lemon  juice;  serve  hot. 

Cheese  Souffle:  2  tablespoons  of  but- 
ter, 1  tablespoon  of  flour.  Rub  smooth 
and  add  1-2  cup  milk,  yolks  of  3  eggs 
and  1  cup  of  grated  cheese.  Cook  in  a 
double  boiler;   let  boil  2  minutes  and 
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then  cool.  Add  the  beaten  whites  and 
bake  ten  minutes  in  muffin  rings  with 
white  paper  underneath.  Remove  rings 
and  serve  immediately  on  the  paper. 
Delicious.    Ramekins    could    be    used. 

Cheese  Ramekins:  4  tablespoons 
grated  cheese,  1-2  cup  milk,  2  tablespoons 
butter,  2  oz.  of  bread,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
whites  of  3,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 
Put  the  bread  and  milk  on  to  boil, 
stirring  until  smooth,  then  add  the  cheese 
and  butter.  Stir  over  the  fire  one 
minute;  take  off  and  add  the  seasoning 
and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Beat  the 
whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and  stir  them  in 
carefully.  Pour  into  a  greased  baking 
dish  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven;  serve  at  once.  Very  nice  for  lunch- 
eon. 

Eggs  Baked  in  Cheese  Sauce:  1  tea- 
spoon of  butter  melted;  add  1  teaspoon 
of  flour,  or  more  if  a  thicker  sauce  is 
liked.  Cook  thoroughly  but  do  not 
brown.  Add  1  cup  of  milk,  or  cream 
preferred  (use  more  butter  if  milk  is 
used),    which    must    be    added    slowly 


to  make  a  smooth  sauce;  then  add  4 
tablespoons  of  grated  chee.se;  stir  well 
and  when  thoroughly  hot,  pour  into  a 
hot  baking  dish  which  can  go  to  the 
table.  Drop  in  four  eggs  as  if  for  poach- 
ing, being  very  careful  not  to  break  the 
yolks.  Put  at  once  into  the  oven,  and 
when  the  eggs  are  set,  serve  at  once. 
Makes  a  very  nice  entree. 

Cheese    Fonda:     1   tablespoon   butter, 

1  cup  fresh  milk,  1  cup  fine  bread  crumbs, 

2  cups  grated  cheese  (Eastern  Dairy) 
2  eggs,  saltspoon  dry  mustard,  saltspoon 
of  salt,  a  few  drops  of  tabasco  or  a 
sprinkle  of  cayenne.  Put  butter  in 
chafing  dish  or  pan,  when  melted  add 
milk,  bread  crumbs  and  cheese.  Cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  cheese  is  melted, 
and  just  before  serving  add  the  well 
beaten  eggs.  Pour  over  nicely  trimmed 
rounds  or  squares  of  buttered  toast. 
An  appetizing  relish  for  evening  refresh- 
ment, or  a  lunch  course. 

Cheese  Scallop:  Soak  one  cup  of  dry 
bread  crumbs  in  fresh  milk.  Beat  into 
this  3  eggs,  add  1  tablespoon  of  butter 
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and  1-2  lb.  of  grated  cheese,  strew 
sifted  bread  crumbs  on  top,  and  bake  in 
the  oven  a  delicate  brown. 

Cheese  Cro(fU€Ues:  1-4  cup  butter,  1-3 
cup  flour,  3-4  cup  milk,  yolks  of  3  eggs, 
1  1-2  cups  of  cheese  cut  in  small  pieces, 
1-2  cup  Parmesan  cheese,  salt,  cayenne, 
paprika.  Make  a  sauce  of  butter,  flour 
and  milk;  stir  in  yolks  of  eggs  unbeaten, 
add  the  cheese  and  cook  until  cheese 
softens;  remove  from  stone,  season  and 
spread  on  shallow  buttered  dish  and  cool. 
Now  cut  squares,  roll  in  crumbs,  dip  in 
egg,  roll  in  crumbs  again  and  fry  in  deep 
fat  until  brown,  then  drain  on  cheese 
cloth.     Serve  as  cheese  course. 

Cheese  Puffs:  1  cup  flour,  2  cups 
grated  cheese,  pinch  of  salt,  dash  of 
cayenne,  mix  with  rich  sweet  cream, 
roll  out  1-4  in.  thick,  cut  in  small  bis- 
cuit and  bake  brown  in  quick  oven. 

Cheese  Straws:  1  cup  of  flour,  1-2 
scant  cup  of  butter,  1  cup  of  rich  grated 
cheese,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Rub  flour 
and  butter  together  as  for  pastry,  then 
add  cheese,  5  dashes  of  cayenne;  wet  with 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  if  not  moist  enough  to  roll,  add  a 
little  water.  The  eggs  can  be  omitted 
and  all  water  used.  Roll  out  as  for 
rather  thick  pie-crust,  and  cut  in  strips 
2  inches  wide;  then  cut  these  into  strips 
1-4  of  an  inch  wide.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  until  a  light-brown.  They  must 
be  crisp.  Nice  with  salad  or  cold  meats. 
Keep  in  tightly  closed  tins. 


Pimienios  and  Cheese:  For  each  per- 
son to  be  served  use  the  following: 
1  piece  of  pimiento  taken  from  the  can, 
1  tablespoon  Camembert,  fromage  de 
brie,  or  Petaluma  cheese  or  cottage 
cheese;  1  teaspoon  of  chopped  olives, 
paprika  and  salt  to  flavor.  Drain  the 
oil  from  the  pimiento,  press  the  chopped 
olives  into  the  cheese,  dust  with  paprika 
and  a  little  salt  and  place  inside  the 
pimiento,  which  should  be  laid  on  a 
platter  and  just  before  sending  to  the 
table,  place  in  the  oven  to  heat,  but 
don't  bake,  garnish  with  chopped  parsley 
and  olives,   and  serve  on  lettuce  leaf. 


SEVERAL   VARIETIES    OF   BISCUITS. 

Try  kneading  the  biscuit  dough  light- 
ly and  quickly.  The  biscuits  will  be  a 
much  finer  grain. 

Make  ordinary  biscuit  dough  but 
roll  out  thinner  than  usual,  cut  with 
round  cutter  brush  with  melted  butter 
and  fold  as  Parker  House  Rolls.  These 
are  nice  to  serve  with  afternoon  refresh- 
ments as  butter  is  not  required. 

Roll  Biscuits:  Roll  biscuit  dough  in 
large  sheet  thinner  than  ordinary  bis- 
cuits. Spread  with  soft  butter,  roll  as 
for  jelly  roll,  cut  ofif  in  slices  and  bake 
keeping  them  from  touching  if  possible. 

Sweet  Biscuits:  Make  as  in  preceding 
recipe,  brush  with  soft  butter,  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  cinnamon  and  currants. 
Roll  as  for  jelly  roll,  cut  in  slices  and 
bake. 
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Every  pound  is  made  from  the  strongest,  >  r 
sweetest,  soundest  Genuine  Hard  Turkey  Vr 
Winter  Wheat  grown  in  >|r 
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KANSAS 


MOSES'  BEST  has  no  equal.  There  is  no     ;; 
substitute  for  it: 


It  is  the  Best  Vr 
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NEWBERRY'S 

We  buy  our  Qroceries  at  the  same  price  as  any 
wholesaler. 

We  sell  to  our  customers  as  cheaply  as  many  re- 
tailers can  bay  from  the  wholesaler. 

We  sell  for  cash— the  man  who  does  his  own 
marketing  does  not  pay  for  delivering  goods 
to  somebody  else. 

NEWBERRY'S    SIXTEEN    STORESi 


612-614  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
554-558  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

2652  WEST  PICO  STREET 
HOOVER  AND  25th  STREETS 

2106  EAST  FIRST  STREET 
126  WEST  AVENUE  50 

130  AVENUE  64 
624  EUCLID  AVENUE 


2013  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 

1539  TEMPLE  STREET 

WESTERN  AVE.  AND  FORTV-EIOHTH  ST. 

5828  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

22nd  AND  SAN  PEDRO  STREETS 

725  WEST  THIRD  STREET 

HUNTINGTON  PARK 


Warehouse  and  Shipping  Department,  FIRST  and  VIQNES 

NEWBERRY'S 


HOME  1 042 1  Sunset  Mala  8946 
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Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

...  MANUFACTURERS  . . . 

331-333  E.  Third  St.,    Los  Angeles 


High  Grade 

BILLIARD 
and 
POOL 
TABLES 


For  the  Home 


Have  You  Investigated 
Any  of  the  New  Style 


of 


GAS 
WATER 
HEATER 


This  is  an  appliance  which  is  no  longer  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

Gas  to  heat  sufficient  water  for  a  bath 
costs  less  than  TWO  CENTS,  and 
boiling  hot  water  for  any  purpose 
may  be  had  at  a  second's  notice  if 
you  have  a 

GAS  WATER  HEATER 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


Los    Angeles    Gas 

and 
Electric  Corporation 


645   SOUTH   HILL  STREET 


Please  mention  "Out  Wert"  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Sugar  Wafers 

taken  fresh  from  Bishop's  ovens  and  delivered 
fresh,  dainty  and  delicious  to  your  door. 

Always  order 

Bishop's  Sujjfar  Wafers 

Try  those  with  the  creamy,  nut  filling,  made 
only  by  Bishop  &  Company. 

Three  other  flavors— Vanilla,   Chocolate  and 
Lemon 

BISHOP  &  COMPANY 

LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 


One  OU  for  AU  Engines 

Don't  be  confused  by  the  conflicting  claims 
and  uncertain  pertormances  of  oils  that  are 
"made  especially"  for  tliflferent  types  of  cars 
and  engines  or  to  meet  different  conditions. 
There's  one  oil  that  gives  perfect  lubrication  in 
a//types  of  engines  under  a// conditions.  Ask  for 


Anto  Lnbiicating  Oil 

The  only  oil  that  is  really  non-carbonizing,  so 
pure,  free  and  clear  that  it  feeds  regularly  under 
all  conditions  of  heat  or  cold.  Made  in  the  one 
grade  only,  which  never  varies — produced  in 
only  one  place  in  the  world— solcl  only  under 
the  name  Zerolene. 

Put  up  in  c^ns  with  patent  spout, 
that   cannot    be    refilled— also    in 
barrels  for  garage  trade.    Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  booklet, 
•'21,000  Miles  with  Zero- 
lene."    Free. 

STANDAIO  on.  COMPAIIT 
(Iiic«rf«raled) 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  teOS  ^ 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
XOA 

is  made  from  tk: 
best  cocoa  beam, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutdy  put, 
healthful,  and 
<lelicious. 

Get  tbe  genuine  with  ou^iMe-inaik  on  lliepteW 
m"  • 
52  HiflMtt  Awar^  in  Empc  tak  Awria 

Walter  Baker &Co.LibJ 

17M  1XACHESTER,1IA£ 


t>>>>>>>>>>>>>»>>>>>>»»»»^ 
THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

Savings  {The  Girman  Bank)    Coaacrcs^ 

(Member  of  the  Associated   Savinis  Baoks  « "^ 
Francisco. ) 

526  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  «^AL 

Guaranteed  Capital fl.2<».0i»* 

Capital  actually  i»id  up  in  cash $l,OO0.6ft'^ 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds $1,3^U^•^" 

_     Employees'  Pension  Fund 109  '>>-  > 

^\    DepositsDec.  31st..  1910 $  42,03>^** 

^^    Total  assets S+invV^-'* 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  Draft.  Post  Oiff  ' 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Go's.  Money  Orders,  or  «^  • 
Elxpress. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'cloek  I'^ 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M.  and  Sa**"^ 
evemngs  from  6:30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'doci P. »  • 
receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  Fim  ^> 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second- Vice  Presdect  - 
Manager.  George  Toumy;  Third  Vice-Presidfnt.  J  * 
Van  Bergen;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidi:  Ssms^ 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary-,  A.  H.  Xa^ 
Assistant  Secretaries.  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  '^^~  - 
Newhouse;  Goodfellow  Eells  &  Orrick.  Chc^. 
Attorneys. 


^  \  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlawlt,  ^ 
-^^  Meyer,  George  Toumy.  J.  W.  Van  B«rgai^4^ 
*  \    Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  F.  Tillmann,  jr..  E- T.  K^ 


and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH— 2572  Misaon  Str«et.  ^ 
tween  2 1st  and  22nd  Streets.  For  rerdptssd/f 
ment   of    Deposits   only.     C.    W.    Heyer. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  432 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For 
and  payment  of  Deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Manager. 

j^<<«<<<«<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<44^ 
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PIANOS 


luTe  been  established  ovtr  it  ywrt.  By  oar  Q^ 
of  paymentsevery  family  in  moderate cifontfts^ 
can  own  a  VOSB  piano.  We  take  old  \umxvam 
in  exctaanire  and  delirer  the  new  plane  i*  ^ 
home  free  of  expense.    Write  for  Catalotrne  D  and  cexplanatioas.  ^  ^  ' 

VOSE  &  SONS  Pli^NO  CO  .  B<rrt««.X^ 

Please  mention  ''Out  West"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Corewall  of  Fairmont  Dam,  Owens  River  Aqueduct. 
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^5c  per  copy  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  $1 .50  per  yc 
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Printype  Wins! 

New  Oliver  Typewriter,  Equipped  With  "Boole  Type,"  M  akes 
Tremendous  Hit  With  the  Public-  "Typewrites  PRINT" 

Sells  for  17  Cents  a  Day 


Another  great  Oliver  innovation— PRINTYPE. 

Some  months  ago,  without  announcement,  we 
placed  The  Printype  OUver  Typewriter  on  the 
market. 

Today,  one-third  of  our  output  of  OHver  Type- 
writers are  Printypes. 

It's  more  than  a  success.  It's  a  revolution  in 
typewriter  type] 

Printype  is  the  most  beautiful,  readable,  at- 
tractive, attention-compelling  type  ever  evolved 
for  typewriters. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
producing  this  wonderful  typewriter  type,  yet 
you  pay  only  the  regular  price  of  SlOU  for  the 
complete  machine,  the  new  Oliver  No.  5,  equipped 
to  write  in  Printype.  You  can  buy  The  Printype 
Oliver  on  the  famous  17-Cent.s-a-Day  Purchase 
Plan. 

Printype  is  virtually  book  type — the  type  which 
the  eye  has  been  trained  to  grasp  quickly. 

The  type  which  the  crystalhzed  exjyerience  of 
oenturies  proves  best  for  the  printed  page. 

Great  Beauty  and  Attention  Value 

Printype  is  the  very  soul  of  symmetry.  The 
shadings  givie  body,  refinement  and  life  which  are 
utterly  lacking  in  the  old-style  thin  outline  letters 
and  numerals.     It's  a  dehgrit  to  the  eye. 

A  letter  written  in  Printype  attracts  the  eye — 
it's  magnetic.  A  Printype  letter  is  so  strikingly 
attractive,  so  forceful,  so  distinctive  that  one  un- 
consciously picks  it  out  from  a  mass  of  mail,  to 
read  first. 

It's  perfection  cowpvlx  attention. 

A  large  part  of  our  snles  have  resulted  from 
letters  like  this,  sent  by  interested  correspondents 
to  users  of  the  new  machine:  "For  goodness  sake, 
what  machine  did  vou   use  to  write  that  letter?" 


The  answer — a    Printype   Oliver — makes  the  sale. 

Aids  Eyesight  — Prevents  Errors 

Printype  aids  and  rests  the  eyes.  None  of  the 
strain  on  the  optic  nerve  that  sharp,  thin,  outline 
type  imposes.  This  elin  ination  of  effort  makes 
it  a  positive  pleasure  to  read  Printype  correspond- 
ence. Ask  the  opinion  of  your  oculist  or  opti- 
cian.     He   knoW'8   the  value  of    Printypel 

OmvES^ 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

V  Printype  makes  every  letter,  every  numeral, 
every  character  employed  in  the  whole  wide 
range  of  commercial  transactions  perfectly  plain. 
Wherever  accuracy  is  demanded,  Printype  is 
worth  a  premium. 

A  Printype  Test  by  Linotype  Operators 

One  of  the  hundreds  of  interesting  Printype 
tests  was  made  by  various  newspaper  publishers. 
Linotype  operators  of  equal  dexterity  were  pit- 
ted against  each  other  in  a  speed  contest.  One 
set  of  operators  were  supplied  with  copy  written 
with  the  regular  typewriter  face. 

The  opposing  operators  were  supplied  with 
copy  written  in   Printype. 

It  was  found  that  the  hnotype  operator  could 
increase  his  output  ten  per  cent,  setting  from 
"Printype"  copy  over  copy  written  with  the 
ordinary   "outhne"   typewriter  type. 

Ask  Us  to  Write  You  a  Letter  on 
The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter 

We  want  to  write  you  a  specimen  letter  on'  The  Printype 
Oliver  Typewriter  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  book,  "A  RE\0- 
IJTTION  IN  TYPEWHITER  TYPE."  Ask  us  for  details  of 
the  *'17-Cents-a-Day  Purchase  Plan"  which  has  added  so  many 
thousands  to  the  ranks  of  typewriter  users. 

We  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  investigating  the  new 
face    in    Typewriterdom— PRINTYPE. 


Address  Sales  Department 
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The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

712  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chic^^ 
Agencies   Everywhere 
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California  Oil 

\  \  investments    are    to-day's    greatest    profit 

J I  producers.    During  the  past  eight  months 

'  ^  our  clients  have  made  from  100%  to  1000% 

\  \  profit   on   their  investments,    and   no   one 

4  \,  nas  ever  lost  a  dollar  through  any  oil  in- 

^  ^  vestment   advised   by   us.    For   the   infor- 

'  ^  mation  of  our  clients  we  issue  semi-monthly 

A  the 

California  Oil  Bulletin 

which  gives  reliable  information  about  all 
the  oil  fields  and  oil  companies  of  Califor- 
nia. It  wiU  be  sent  to  you  for  six  months 
absolutely  free  upon  request. 

We  have  also  just  compiled  the  only 
acciuate  map  ever  issued  of  the  great  Mid- 
way oil  field.  A  copy  of  this  map  may  be 
had  free  upon  request. 
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The  G.  S.  Johnson  Co. 

800  PHELAN  BLDQ. 
j<   San   Francisco,  California. 
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Vr       Large  and    complete   assortments  of 
'r  Spring  Furnishings. 
\'r       Hats.  Suits.  Overcoats. 

'  r       Are  in  (ull  blossom  here. 

Mullen  «  Bluott 

>  ^  Broadway  and  Sixth  Los  Angeles 

THE  QUALITY  SHOP 

^<<<<<<<<<< <<<<<<< <<<<<<<<<<<« 


J^AVAJO  -BLAJ^KBTS 

AND   INDIAN   CURIOS   AT   WHOLESALE 

I  have  more  than  250  weavers  in  my  employ,  including  the  most  6kilful  now  living, 
and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  preserve  the  old  colors,  patterns,  and  weaves.  Every 
blanket  sold  by  me  carries  mv  personal  guarantee  of  its  quality.  In  dealing  with  me. 
you  will  get  the  very  finest  blanlcets  at  wholesale  prices.  1  also  handle  the  products  of 
the  Hopi  (Moqui )  Indians,  buying  them  under  contract  with  the  trading  posts  at  Keam's 
Canvon  and  Oraibi  and  selling  them  at  wholesale. 

I  have  constantly  a  very  fine  selection  of  Navajo  silverware  and  jewelry,  Navajo  "rubies" 
cut  and  uncut,  peridotes  and  native  turquois.  Also  the  choicest  modem  Moqui  pottery, 
and  a  rare  collection  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

J.  L.  HUBBELL, 

Write  for  my  Catalogue  and  Price  LiM. 


INDIAN  TRADER 
QANADO.  APACHE  CO..  ARIZONA. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS  $180,340.00$ 

^^  MADE  BY  MY  CLIENTS  ^^ 

YOU  Should  Have  My  FREE  BOOKS  telling  HOW  OTHERS  wiU  do 
the  same  IN  THE  FUTURE.  "What  and  How  to  Invent."  Book  Freel 
E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer  803  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANYVO  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM  ^.T^^l^^^^^rt^\:^ni^^k^ 

When  answering  advertisers  please  mention  Out  West. 
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Third  and  Main  Sts.  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

TABLES  RESERVED 

A  BRAND  NEW  FEATURE—  Every 
day  except  Sunday,  we  serve  in 
•ur  main  dining  room  a  dainty 
and  appetising 

SPECIAL  NOON    LUNCHEON    SOcr^ 

This  should  appeal  especially  to 
ladies,  and  will  be  found  very 
attractive  before  attending  the 
matinees. 

CAFE  CHANTANT 
8  to  6:30—6:30  to  10—10:30  to  12:30' 


SPECIAL  SIX  O'CLOCK  DINNER  $1 


T^gsg 


r 


! 
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Mission  Indian  Grill 
Hotel  Alexandria 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

AFTER  THE  TRIP 

AFTER  THEATER  SUPPER 

Famous  for  its  unique  en- 
vironment, prompt  and  ex- 
cellent service  and  iU 
music. 


AFTERNOON  TEA 
GRAND  SALON.  4  to  6 

MUSIC  00  CENTS 


<gs 
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LOS    ANGELES    BREWING 
COMPANY'S 


PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 

LAGER   BEERS 


Arc  a  Home   Product   not   excelled   by   any   of   ;; 
Eastern  Manufacture^       Why  not  try  them? 


Phone  Sunset  East  820 


Home  10857  ;; 
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YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 

Or  your  savings  should  be  in  an  account 
with  this  Bani:  which  offers  unequalled 
facilities  and  the  most  liberal  interest 
consistent  with  sound  banking. 

On  Term  Deposits  the  interest  is  4  per 
cent  a  year  and  on  Special  (Ordinary) 
Checking  accounts  3  per  cent  per  year  is 
paid. 

This  Bank  has  the  Largest  and  Best 
Equipped  Safe  Deposit  Department  in 
the  West. 


Oldest  and  Largest  Savings  Bank  in  tlie  Soutliwest 

Resources     -     -     -     -     $31,000,000«00 
Capital  and  Reserve     -     $  1,938,000«00 

More  than  64,000  Open  Accounts 

SECURITY    BUILDING,   SPRING   AND   FIFTH 
Los  Angeles 


Development. 

The  Hotel  Maryland  management  at 
Pasadena  has  bought  another  tract  of 
land  adjoining  its  present  holdings  and 
the  Hotel  now  has  seven  and  one  half 
acres  of  ground  right  in  the  heart  of 
Pasadena. 


The  Home  Telephone  Compan}^  is 
spending  $30,000  on  a  new  equipment 
for   South   Pasadena. 


G.  F.  Jenkins  &  Son  have  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  at  $25,000,  for  the 
erection  of  a  two  story  mission  style 
factory  building  in  the  Old  Town,  San 
Diego  County  for  the  olive  pickling  plant 
of  Ackerman  &  Tuffley.  The  building 
will  be  of  frame  construction,  with  con- 
crete foundation  60  by  180  feet,  plas- 
tered exterior  over  metal  lath,  compo- 
sition roof  and  cement  arcades.  The 
The  first  floor  will  contain  147  concrete 
concrete  pickling  vats,  the  boiler  rooms 
and  rooms  for  the  making  of  olive  oil. 
The  second  story  will  contain  the  pack- 
ing department.  The  building  will  be 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  appli- 
ances, including  electric  conveyors,  can- 
ning equipment,  sanitary  plumbing  and 
heating  plant.  Oscar  Marshall  has  the 
contract  for  the  concrete  work,  and  the 
plumbing  and  electric  work  will  be  let 
at  once.  Architect  Robert  _Halley,  Jr. 
drew  the  plans. 


The  Simons  Brick  Co.,  are  in  receipt 
of  an  order  for  •  2,000  tons  of  radial 
chimney  brick  to  be  delivered  at  Mel- 
vine,  Ariz.,  for  the  Alphonse  Custodis 
Chimney  Construction  Co.  of  New  York, 
the  largest  firm  for  this  class  of  con- 
struction in  the  United  States.  The 
brick  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
a  smokestack  for  the  smelter  at  that 
place. 


George  O'Grady  intends  to  plant  a 
eucalyptus  grove  of  160  acres  on  his 
property  near  Perris. 


The    Southwestern    Sugar    Company 
of  Los  Angeles  has  incorporated  with  an 

(Continued  on  page  F.) 
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BAILEY'S  RUBBER  COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


TiS 
THE 


FLAT-ENDED   TEETH 


with  circular  bitins  edges  that  remove  dust  caps,  cleanse 
tae  skin  in  the  bath,  open  the  pores,  and  give  new  life  to 
tbe  whole  body.    Mailed  50  cents. 

BABY'S    TEETH 

out  without  irritation.  The 
^flat-ended  teeth  expand  the 
a^ums,  keeping  them  soft;  tne 
ring  comforts  and  amuses  tne 
chud,  preventing  convultions 

and  cholera  infantum. 

Mailed  for  price,  10c. 

BAILEY'S  RUBBER 
SEWING  FINGER 

Made  to  prevent  pricking  and 
disfiguruing  the  forefinger  in  sew- 
ing or  embroidery.  Three  sizes — 
small,  medium  and  large.  Mailed 
6  cents  each. 

Cleans  the  teeth 
perfectly  and 
polishes  the  e- 
namel  without 
injury.  Never 
irritates  the 
gums.  Can  be 
Ideal  for  child- 
No.  1  for  25c.;  No. 


used?with  any  tooth  wash  or  powder, 
ren's  use.     No  bristles  to  come  out. 
2.  35c.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


BAILEY'S 

WONT  SLIP 

TIP 

This  tip  won't  slip  on 
ANY  SURFACE,  on 
smooth  ice,  or  roar  the  most 
highly  FNolJshed  floor.  Made 
in  five  sises,  internal  diam- 
eter: No.  17  6-8  in.:  No.  18 
i  in.;  No.  19,  7-8  in.;  No. 
20. 1  in.;  No.  21.  1  1-8  in. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price 
JOcperjNur 
AoenU  Wanted 


100  Paoe  Rubber  Catalcgue  Free. 
C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO.,        32  BoyUton  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 
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^  >  Business  Property  and 

*  High-Class  Residence  Property 
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OUTFITTERS 
FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


OutfftUrs  for  ^,  ^ 
Men,  Women,  Bo^s  qui  Gitis 
437-439-441-443  SOUTH  spring 
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THE  EVER-READY 
MESSENGER 


Noon  or  Night 

Week-days  or  Sundays 

Always  Ready — Never  Tired 


>> 


^^JU8T  HOMEPHOME 


Home  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SHirCAFB 


I 


WARD  McPADDEN,  Proprietor 


VENICE 

5  Entertainers 


I 


Folly  Equipped  Rental  Department, 
dive  us  a  call 
HOME  10673  MAIN  1457    ^ 
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ristol  Pier  Cafe 


The  high-class  appointments,  perfect  ser- 
vice and  unexcelled  menu  of  Bristol  Pier 
Cafe,   appeal  to  discriminating  people. 

The  Best  Beach  Resort  on  the  Southern  California  Coast 


lArizoni  Ruby 


To  IntrodttM  Our    1    K  C  C 


Mezicaii  Diamonds 


'•  will  MDd  you  FREE  %  genain*  Artaona  a«by  In  tha 

tash,  with  IHoKratml  Catalosue  of  GBNTTIKB  MJBZICAN 

DIAMONDS  and  other  ffeitis.  Mezloan  Diamonds  euctly 


nbto  flnMt 
tatts;aroont 
^  Only  - 


«t  genuine  Mae-white  diamonds,  stand  acid 
by  ezp«rts.and  yet  we  sell  at  one-fortieth  the 
eoet.  Only  gem  of  lu  kind  g«arant««4  parasaacatly 
¥Hlllant.  SpEOIALOFFEK.  F^r  BOo  deposit  as  guar, 
antes  of  good  faith,  we  send  on  approTal,  raglstered, 
either  M  or  l  earatllezloan  Diamond  at  special  prloa. 
Honey  teok  If  desired.    Write  today*    Catalog  nuU. 


IIEXiCAN  DIAMOND  IMP.  COMltPt  8     .LMCnNN.!.!. 
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SPRINQ  STREET,  between  Second  and  Third 

MATINEE  DAILY 
BOTH  PHONES  1447 

THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

VAUDEVILLE 

Matinee  2:15   Daily   10,  26,  50e. 
Every  Night  10,  25,  50,  75c 


[>^(ii)(r(iDg)(B(!D^g>  [BoDirlbaiDDlk 
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MAIN  STREET 
NEAR  SIXTH 


LOS  ANQELES  I^ADINQ  STOCK  COMPANY 

STOCK 
PRODUCTIONS 

Nights  26.  50,  76e.     Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday.  10 
26,600 


UflcSiDiiiilbyirj^ir'^fi) 

LOS  ANQELES'  LEADING  PLAY  HOUSE 
OUVER  MOROSCX),  Manacw 

SHUBERT 
ATTRACTIONS 

BROADWAY  NEAR  NINTH  STREET 
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RAINIER  BEER 

Seattle's  Famous  Product 


One    Dollar  per   Dozen,    Net, 


RAINIER  BOTTLINQ  CO. 
Phone  Main  53  or  F  2032 
Enterprise  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal    X 
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(Continued  from  page  D.) 

authorized  capital  of  $10,000,000.  The 
Company  is  formed  to  erect  a  beet  sugar 
factory  in  the  Perris  Valley  about  85 
miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Approximately  $4,000,000  will  be  ex- 
pended in  school  improvements  in  Los 
Angeles  city  and  county  during  the  year 
1911.  

In  the  past  four  years  Riverside  county 
has  expended  $700,000  for  school  build- 
ings and  appurtenances  and  of  this 
amount  about  half  a  million  dollars 
has  been  spent  for  new  buildings.  Twen- 
ty eight  new  structures,  of  all  sizes, 
were  erected. 


The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey's report  on  the  geology  and  oil 
resources  of  the  Coalinga  oil  district, 
in  the  western  part  of  Fresno  and 
Kings  counties,  California,  by  Ralph 
Arnold  and  Robert  Anderson  (Bulletin 
398)  has  just  been  reprinted  to  meet 
the  extensive  demand  for  it.  The  dis- 
trict described  covers  about  700  square 
miles,  and  the  report,  which  was  first 
published  a  year  ago,  notes  about  660 
producing  wells,  which  range  in  depth 
from  600  to  4,000  feet  and  penetrate 
from  20  to  200  feet  of  oil  sand.  The 
district  is  the  leading  producer  in  Califor- 
nia and. one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  Its  production  in  1907  was 
8,871,723  barrels,  in  1908  it  was  10,386,- 
168  barrels,  in  1909  it  was  14,478,181 
barrels,  and  in  1910  it  was  probably 
18,000,000  barrels.  The  total  quantity 
of  oil  taken  from  the  ground  in  the  dis- 
trict to  the  end  of  1910  was  about 
70,000,000  barrels  of  42  gallons  each, 
leaving  available  a  vast  store  of  oil 
which  has  been  roughly  estimated  as 
2,727,000,000  barrels. 


Carter  Moore,  aged  15  and  a  younger 
brother  of  Pasadena,  have  15  city  lots 
planted  to  potatoes  and  are  looking 
for  more  land.  They  say  that  they 
want  to  raise  enough  money  to  pay  the 
first  installment  on  a  farm. 


According    to    the   statement    of   the 
(Continued  on  page  J.) 
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OUT    WEST 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bring  Buyer  and   Seller  Together 

In  this  elassified  department  will  be  inserted  advertisements  of  a  clean  and  reliable  character  up  to 
14  lines,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  line.  None  will  be  inserted  of  less  than  4  lines.  No  illustrations 
nor  display  features  will  be  permitted  in  this  department.  Our  policrjr,  which  excludes  medical,  palmistjry, 
fortune-telling  or  misleading  advertisements,  or  advertisements  of  unreliable  parties  or  commodities, 
idso  prevails  m  this  department,  and  the  business  management  will  appreciate  prompt  notice  from  ChU 
Wett  readers  of  any  such  that  may  get  in  by  false  pretense.  Address  ail  letters  pertaining  to  this  depart- 
ment to 


OUT    WEST, 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


AMUSEMENTS- 


AUDITORIUM 

••THEATER  BEAUTIFUL"— Fifth  and  Olive  streets. 
L.  E  Behymer,  manager.  For  winter  bookinn  of  the  Sou- 
berts  see  daily  newspapers  for  attractions  of  each  week. 


HAMBURQER'S  MAJESTIC  THEATER 
BROADWAY  NEAR  NINTH.    OUver  Morosoo  Bianagcr. 
Shubert  attractions.    Tbeater  fireproof  and  modem. 


MOROSCO'S  BURBANK 
MAIN  BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH.     Los  Angeles' 
leading  stock  company.    See  annomioements  in  daily  news- 
papers for  attractions  of  each  week. 


RESTAURANTS  AND  RESORTS- 


VENICE. 


"SHIP  CAFE" 

Ward  McFadden  Proprietor.    6  entertainers. 


REAL  ESTATE- 
MINES  A  PARISH 

353  SOUTH  HILL  STREET.  Los  Angeles.  Business 
property  and  high  class  residence  property.  Rental  depart- 
ment.    Home  10673.    Sunset  Main  1467. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 


ORPHEUM  THEATER 

SPRING  STREET  BETWEEN  SECOND  AND  THIRD. 
Clarence  Drown.  Manager.  Vaudeville.  Orpheum  attoac- 
tions,  tne  standard  everywhere. 


CONGENIAL  MAN  WORKING  without  gloves  desires 
farm,  ranch  w6rk.  Tutors  cultured  French.  German  and 
other  languages.  Correspondence  solicited.  Staeos.  523 
Ninth  street.  Oakland.  California. 


BANKS- 


BANK  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIPORNIA 

SEVENTH  AND  BROADWAY,  Los  Angeles.  A  seneral 
iymlr^ny  busincss  tranaotcd,  commercial  and  savings.  Letters 
of  credit.     Investment  bonds. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

MORE  THAN  64.000  depositors.  Resources'  exceed 
$31,000,000.  Special  ordinary  deposits^  3  per  cent.  Term 
deposits,  4  per  cent.  Largest  safe  deposit  vaults  in  toe  west. 
Security  Bldg.     Fifth  and  Spring  streets. 


STUDIO  BUILDINOS— 


BLANCHARD  HALL 

STUDIO  BUILDING  devoted  exclusively  to  Music.  Art 
and  Science.  Largest  Studio  building  in  the  West.  F.  W. 
Blancnard,  233  8.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


WINES— 


MISTLETOE  VINEYARD  COMPANY  WINES 

CALIFORNIA'S  highest  type  vintages,  especially  selected 
for  eastern  trade.  Send  a  case  to  your  eastern  friends. 
C.  F.  A.  Last  Company,  proprietors,  Los  Angeles. 


BOOKS- 


TOILET    ARTICLES- 


PANAMA  CANAL. 

My  book  reproduces  Panama  and  Canal,  100  pages,  20 
illustrations,  including  map  and  profile;  sent  postpaid,  for 
25  cents.    C.  C.  Muldner,  Jr.,  2861  Laclede.  Maplewood,  Mo. 


FINGER  NAIL  POLISH 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  a  25  cent  package  of  Finger  Nail 
Polish.  A  trial  order  of  just  what  you  want.  218  New 
High  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MYVO  THEATRICAL  COLD  CREAM 


Prevents  early  wrinkles.     It  is  not  a  freckle  coating;  it  re- 
moves them.  ANYVO  CO..  427  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles 
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i;  Printing    of    Every    Description  ;; 

;;    '; 

^  BONDS,  CERTIFICATES,C1RCULAR  ^ 

LETTERS,    LETTER    HEADS,   BILL 
HEADS,    STATEMENTS,     BUSINESS 

OR    SOCAL   CARDS  OF  EVERY  DE-  jI 

SCRIPTION  CAREFULLY  FURNISH- 
ED ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

Will  A.  Kistler  Co. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING  HOUSE  t 


yf 


y  f 
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ENGRAVING,   EMBOSS- 
ING,   BOOK     BINDING 
;;  ELECTROTYPING 

;;  MONOTYPING  | 

Y,  Always    at   your    command.  '^ 

i;  218  NEW  HIGH   ST.,  LOS   ANGELES  ^ 

i;    HOME  A  2297    -    TELEPHONES    -    SUNSET  MAIN  5610    'A 
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(Continued  from  page  F.) 
department  of  commerce  and  labor, 
the  value  of  the  California  fisheries  in 
1908  was  $1,970,000  and  of  this  38  per 
cent  is  due  to  the  salmon  fishery  of  the 
Sacramento  river.  The  products  of  San- 
ta Monica  bay  were  worth  $67,000  and 
of    Santa    Barbara    channel    $62,000. 

A  smelter  to  cost  $350,000  is  to  be 
erected  at  once  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Tucson.  Bids  are  now  being 
received  by  the  Consolidated  Mining 
&  Smelting  Company. 


A  five  story  building  is  to  be  erected 
at  once  at  San  Diego  for  housing  the 
department  store  of  George  W.  Marston. 
It  will  be  a  re-inforced  building  faced 
with  granite  and  white  sandstone  and 
will    cost    approximately    $300,000. 

Much  of  the  machinery  for  the  new 
Holly  Sugar  Company's  beet  sugarie 
near  Huntington  Beach  is  in  place. 
Several  hundred  men  are  now  employed 
in  the  work  of  completing  the  plant  and 
the  factory  will  be  ready  to  slice  beets 
early  in  July. 


Speaking  of  the  movement  "Back  to 
the  Land,''  the  Outlook  of  New  York 
says:  "The  country  schools  have  not 
prepared  the  way  as  they  should  have  for 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  various  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  colleges.  Yet 
that  work  is  beginning  to  tell.  The  acre- 
age yield  has  changed  from  a  decreasing 
to  an  increasing  trend,  and  lands  are 
proportionately  advancing  in  value.  The 
more  primary  and  wider  education,  now 
sure  to  come,  will  give  the  boy  a  real 
interest  in  the  farm,  because  it  will  make 
the  farm  economically  more  worth  while. 
This  is  the  essential  thing  to  influence 
boys  to  remain  on  the  farm  or  to  influence 
other  boys  to  come  back  to  the  farm — a 
demonstration  that  the  farm  offers  as 
good  an  opportunity  for  making  much  of 
life  as  does  any  other  branch  of  industry. 
On  the  social  side  the  boy  is  also  beginning 
to  realize,  we  are  sure,  that  farm  work  is 
accompanied  with  more  advantages  than 
(Contidued  on  page  M.) 
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A  DOG'S  FOOT 

Hm  »  number  of  raised  ciishions  which  prevent  alippinc 
and  take  up  the  concuseion  over  hard  surfaces. 


BAILEY'S  "WONT  SLIP"  RUBBER  HEELS 

Embody  this  principle  and  insure  ease  and  safety  over 
all  surfaces.  The  tread  surface  formed  with  "U"  shaped 
ribs,  together  witn  flat  ended  rubber  studs,  form  a  sur- 
face that  is  positively  non-slippinf  on  ice  or  other  slip- 
pery surfaces.     Mailed  upon  receipt  of  price. 

35  cents  per  pair*     For  Men  or  Women. 

When  ordering  send  a  correct  outline^drawing  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heel  of  your  boot.  Order  from  your  shoe 
dealer.  Dealers  write  for  prices.  lOO-page  Catalogue- of 
Everything  in  Rubber  Oooait  Free, 

C.  J.  BAILEY  &  CO. 
22  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


j     ''Century  Path"      ^ 

4.  [UNSECTARIAN  AND  NON-POUTiaALJ  •  ► 

Edited  by  KATHERINE  TINQLET 

international  Theosophlcal  Headquartert*  <  • 

Point  Loma,  California 


The  CENTURY  PATH  is  an  up-to-date, 
beautifully  illustrated  weekly,  devoted  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  the  promulgation 
of  Theosophy,  and  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modem  etnics,  philosophy,  science  and  art. 

I  Par  Yoar  $4.00.      Par  Copy  lOe  :: 

FormUeat  WHALENS  NEWS  AQENCT,  tSl  South 
Spring  Street,  Lo%  Angelee,  C6L 
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Blanchard  Hall  Studio  Building 

Devoted  «scliiaively  to  Mask,  Art  and  Sdeace 

Sludioe  and  Halls  for  all  purposes  for  RcaI.   LarMsi  1 
Buikiinc  in  the  West.  For  terms  aad  all  informatioa  apply  to 

F.  W.  BLANCHARD 

333  South  Broadway  233  South  Hill  %L 

LOS  ANOBLBI.  CAU 
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War  £'.  White  Slave  Trade 


THIS  BOOK 


IS    HIGHLY    ENDORSED   BY 
THE   PULPIT. 


How  to  Save  YOUR  GIRL 
How  to  Save  YOUR  BOY 

A  book  designed  to  awaken  the  sleeping  and  protect  the  innocent 
By  EARNEST  A.  BELL 
500  Pages  32  Full  Page  Illustrations 

▲      ^  ^  For  a  few  days  we  will,  upon  receipt  of 04  QQ  at  OUT  /t%  ^      g\  g\ 

All  ^E^'T  o^<<^*  ^^^  ^^^  "'C^  ^^'*  Lostyl.ggAngeleg,  il    I      I  ||  i 

/m     I  I    Cal.,   give  the  above  beautiful    clotli c o vered  ^k  ■      WW 

/-m    I  I  Book  and  a  Subscription  to  OUT  WEST, mailed  to  any  part  ^[1  M  ^     F     F 

A  .  m.  M  M  of  the  United  States  for  one  year.  ^|^  •  •  X     X 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  18,  1900. 

The  Mathie  Brewing  Company, 

1834-1858  East  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

For  several  years  I  tried  different  doctors  and  medicines  for  !  [ 

indigestion,  sleeplessness  and  nervousness,  but  to  no  avail.    My  \  ] 

father  asked  me  to  try  BIATHIE'S  BIALT  TONIC,   and  after  <| 

using  it  for  some  time  I  felt  muoh  better  and  my  general  heahh  ! ! 
was  much  improved,  and  I  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Yours  truly, 

PEARL  ALDERETE. 

MATHIE  MALT  TONIC 

$1.50  PER  DOZEN    -    -    DELIVERED 

::  The  Mathie  Brewing  Co.       los  anqeles,  cal.  :: 

Home  Phone  Ex.  942        Sunset  Phone  East  66 
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REDUCED 

FARES 

EAST 


For  the  season  of  191 1  special  occasion  excursion 
tick^  will  be  sold  to  many  Eastern  Points  at 
greatly  reduced  fares. 

SOME  SALE  DATES 

May  16,  17,  18,  19,  22, 23,  24,  25,  27,  28  and  29 
June  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  16,  28,  29  and  30 
July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  19,  20,  26,  27,  28 
Aug.  3,  4,  5,  14,  15,  16,  17,  21,  23,  28,  29,  30 
Sept.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7 

SOME  FARES 

Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo $55.00 

Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Houston 60.00 

St.  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans 70.00 

Chicago 72.50 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul. 73.50 

Proportionately  low  fares  to  many  other  points. 

All  tick^  limited  to  Oct.  31,  191 1,  final  return 
limit. 

Make  arrangements  for  your  summer  trip  now. 

For  full  particulars  conc^ning  fares,  stopovers* 
routes,  additional  sale  dates,  etc.,  address  or  call 
on  any  agent  of  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Los  Angeles  Offices:^] 
600  South  Spring  Stre^ 
Arcade  Station,  Fifth  and  Central  Ave. 

Pasadena  Office:] 

148  East  Colorado  Stre^ 


Just  say  **Out  West**  when  answering  advertisers. 
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(Concluded  from  page  J.) 

formerly.  The  telephone,  the  rural  free 
delivery,  the  automobile,  the  tendency 
towards  living  in  small  farming  social 
centers,  as  in  Europe,  instead  of  in  too 
detached  residences — all  these  factors 
indicate  that  the  day  has  passed  when  the 
farmer  is  the  only  worker  supposed  to 
get  along  with  just  as  few  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life  as  possible.  Education- 
ally, economically,  and  socially,  we  be- 
lieve, the  farmer  is  now  entering  on  a 
new  era." 


The  celery  season  in  the  peat  lands 
district  in  Orange  county  has  about 
closed.  About  1,500  cars  were  shipped 
but  many  growers  generally  are  dis- 
satisfied on  account  of  the  low  returns 
and  are  thinking  of  turning  to  sugar 
beets  as  a  crop. 


A    tourist    hotel    to    contain    about 
200    rooms,    and    with    an    adjunct    of 


many  bungalows  is  to  be  erected  at  Bever- 
ly Hills,  west  of  Los  Angeles  the  coming 
sunmier.  The  company  having  the  plan 
in  hand  owns  11  acres  of  ground,  for  a 
site,  beautifully  located.  It  is  possible 
that  the  hotel  may  be  opened  by  Christ- 
mas. 


Phoenix,T Arizona  is  to  have  a  new 
high  school  building  to  cost  $150,000. 
The  buildings  have  been  planned  so 
as  to  provide  for  every  branch  of  man- 
ual training. 


Like  most  other  products  of  petro- 
leum, asphalt  is  increasing  in  importance 
as  one  of  theTmineral  products  of  the 
United  States.  Oil  asphaltum,  which 
is  the  asphaltum  residue,  derived  mainly 
from  the  oils  of  California  and  Texas, 
made  up  more  than  half  of  the  208,655 
tons  of  asphaltum  products  in  1909, 
according^to  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 


-^^-^-c^Elmlt^^ 


A  PALAmi  TRAIli 
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EASTERN     EXCURSIONS 

Commence  May  16th  and  continue  on  various 
dates  until  Sept.    Return  limit  Oct.  31st. 

CHICAGO  S72.50;  NEW  YORK  S108J0 
And  many  other  poinU  at  reduced  fares.  Good 
for  passaf e  In  tourist  or  standard  sleepers  in 
Los  Angeles  Limited.  T'  ketsand  Information  at 
601  S.  SPRING  ST.,  680  MARKET  ST., 

Lo«  ANOKLK*  San  Francicco 

P.A.WANN.aKN.TRArPiO  Mow.     T.  C.  PKCK.O.  P.  A. 
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ACCIDENTS  UNNECESSARY 

Carelessness  is  the  cause  of  99  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  that  happen  at  street  cross- 
ings and  in  getting  on  and  off  cars.  It  has 
become  so  gross  that  in  order  to  save  life 
and  limb  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  CSompany 
is  now  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  safety  under  the 
direction  of  the  lectures  of  the  Public  Safety- 
League. 

Here  are  the  rules  of  the  league  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents: 

Never  cross  a  street  without  looking  in 
both  directions. 

Never  get  on  or  off  a  moving  car. 

Never  underestimate  the  speed  of  an 
approaching  vehicle — better  wait  a  minute 
than  spend  weeks  in  the  hospital. 

Never  cross  behind  a  car  without  assur- 
ing yourself  that  there  is  not  another  com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction. 

Never  stand  on  the  steps. 

Never  let  your  children  play  in  the  streets. 

Never  get  off  backwards. 

LOS  ANGELES  RAILWAY  CO. 


Please  say  you  saw  it  in  OUT  WEST  when.writinc  to  advertisers. 
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LARNEY 
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Special  Limited  Offer — Good  Only  During  May  and  June 

We  will  enter  your  suliscription  for  one  year  to  our  publication 
and  one  year  to  AMERICAN  SUBURBS.  AMERICAN  SUBURBS  is 
a  magazine  full  of  practical  interest  and  suggestion  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  home,  its  gardens,  grounds,  poultry,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  superbly  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed  magazines  in 
America. 

You  get  a  year's  subscription  to  AMERICAN  SUBURBS,  regular 
price  $1.50,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  OUT  WEST,  regular  price 
$1.50,  both  for  only  $2.00,  and  if  your  order  is  received  before  June 
30,  we  will  send  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  the  eight  one-year-old 
rose  plants,  charges  prepaid.  They  are  all  high-bred  plants  of  the 
newest  and  best  varieties  obtainable.  Full  instructions  for  their  cul- 
tivation are  sent  by  the  growers  with  every  set  of  plants. 

This  offer  is  too  good  to  miss.    If  you  love  roses  don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

SEND  $2.00  TO-DAY  TO 

OUT  WEST  MAGAZINE 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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THE  MISSIONS 
or  CALirORNIA 


form  a  picturesque  historical  reminder  of  the 
notable  pioneer  labors  which  added  an  empire 
to  civilization.  Those  Missions  are  scattered 
along  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
COAST  LINE 

The   «*Shore   Line   Limited'*    leaving   Los  An- 
geles at  8:00  A.  M.;  the  '"Coaster*'  at  8:10  A. 
M.;  ''San  Francisco  Passenger"  at  2:30  P.  M. 
"Sunset  Express"  at  6:15  P.  M.;  and  th^  "Lark" 
at  8:00  P.  M.  over  the 

ROAD  OF  A  THOUSAND  WONDERS 

afford  facilities  for  travel  with  comfort  and 
luxury  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dusty  trail 
of  the  Padres  who  walked  El  Camino  Real  from 
Mission  to  Mission. 

No  one  should  visit  California  without  takit^ 
this  trip9  taking  plenty  of  time  as  they  journey 
from  Wonder  to  Wonder — ^from  Los  Angeles  to 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara  to  Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs,  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs  to  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte  to  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz  to 
San  Jose,  and  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Lo8  Angeles  offices: 

600  South  Spring  Stre^ 

Arcade  Station,  Fifth  and  Central  Avenue 

Pasadena  office: 

148  East  Colorado  Stre^ 


When  answering  our  advertisers  please  mention  "Out  West.' 
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185th  Monthly  Rqwrt,  May  I,  1911. 

Los  Angeles  Investment  Co. 

333-335*337  South  Hill  Stre^ 

Founded  in  1866  Established  in  Los  Angeles  1895 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  California,  May  29,  1899. 

Resources 

Balance  due  on  houses  being  sold  on  monthly  installments, 

mortgages,  secured  loans,  and  houses  under  construction  $2,975,447.63 
Building  Material  Company  stock,  including  two  lumber 
yards,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  warehouses,  shops, 

(j                 factories,  wagons,  etc 164,740.00 

Stocks  and  Bonds 442,949.75 

Real  Estate  (market  value  $2,732,650.00) ^ 2,360,820.09 

Fixtures. 5,681.75 

Cash  on  hand 419,645.00 

$6,369;M4^ 

Liabilities 

Dividends  payable  (uncalled  for) $5,351.26 

Gold  Notes 124,500.00 

Home  Certificates. 464,553.61 

Mortgages  on  property  purchased    (not  a 

legal  liability ) 68,905.23  663,310.10 


Net  Assets 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash. $2,206,624.00 

Reserve  (Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits) 3,499,350.12       5,705,974.12 

$6,369,284.22 


The  Principal  Sources  of  Profit  for  Last  Year  Were: 

REAL  ESTATE $345,310.53 

INTEREST 240,586.36 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 11,292.36 

There  were  also  miscellaneous  profits  from  architectural,  legal,  insurance, 
rental  and  publishing  departments.  Quarterly,  cash  dividends  were  divided 
among  the  stockholders  amounting  to  $448,392.11. 

NO  INVESTOR  IN  THIS  COMPANY  HAS  EVER  FAILED  TO  RECEIVE  ALL 
OF  HIS  MONEY  ON  DEMAND. 


\^gaa 
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EDITORIAL. 


From  the  mass  of  information  and 
misinformation  with  which  American 
-  -  ^  newspaper  readers  have 
Mexican  Army  been  deluged  concerning 
Hds  Failed,  Mexico,  it  is  indeed  dif- 
-----  ficult  to  learn  or  to 
deduce  the  real  status  of  affairs.  The 
two  Los  Angeles  newspapers  which  have 
special  representatives  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  are  by  no  means  disinterested 
parties  at  issue.  The  owners  of  both 
of  these  publications  have  very  consid- 
erable monetary  interests  in  the  southern 
republic.  The  Associated  Press  news 
has  been  nearly  valueless — the  organiza- 
tion clearly  has  been  deteriorating  for 
several  years  past  as  a  newsgathering 
body.  Like  other  monopolistic  insti- 
tutions— and  the  Associated  Press  is 
this  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term — 
it  is  sodden  with  "policy,"  and  serves 
the  monopolists  who  control  it,  first  of 
all,  and  the  readers  of  the  newspapers 
it  supplies  with  "news,"  second — and 
a  bad  second  at  that. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet,  re- 
cently, a  gentleman  who  not  only  has 
large  interests  in  Mexico,  but  whose 
facilities  for  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
things    in   that   country,   are   the   best. 

The  truth,  according  to  him,  is  that 
the  army,  which  has  been  built  up  by 
Diaz  at  the  expense  of  so  much  money 
and  pains  has  crumbled  in  effectiveness 
at  the  crucial  moment.  In  the  final 
analysis,  Diaz  depended  on  the  army. 
This  oi^anization  has  been  the  greatest 
disappointment  of  his  life.  Were  the 
army  loyal,  as  Diaz  expected  to  make  it, 


then  to  clear  out  the  roving  bands  that 
infest  the  district  immediately  south  of 
the  American  border,  would  be  a  matter 
of  comparatively  short  time.  There 
would  be  no  armistices  and  no  dealings 
with   the   Maderoists. 

At  all  events,  the  only  concern  that 
this  country  has  in  Mexico,  is  that  the 
country  sooner  or  later  shall  have  some 
stable  form  of  government.  A  republic, 
as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  idle  dream  as  applied  to 
Mexico.  The  Diaz  government  has  been 
and  is  a  dictatorship,  or  Diaz  is  an  un- 
crowned and  absolute  monarch,  just  as 
you   please  to   consider  the  case. 

What  Mexico  must  have  for  several 
generations  is  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. The  masses  of  the  people  are 
no  more  fitted  for  the  true  representa- 
tive form  of  government  than  the  bulk 
of  Latin  Americans  generally.  There  is 
something  in  the  Latin  race  that  seems 
to  require  the  presence  of  the  "Man  on 
Horseback."  Mexico  has  had  a  real 
statesman  on  the  horse  since  about  1876, 
and  in  this  respect  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  most  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. 

Whatever  comes  out  of  the  present 
situation,  we  trust  that  no  American 
president  will  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere in  affairs  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
by  force  of  arms.  This  country  does  not 
want  Mexico,  does  not  need  Mexico, 
and  circumstances  should  never  arrive 
which  would  mean  the  movement  of 
troops  across  the  border.  Once  in  there, 
no  man  can  tell  what  might  arise. 
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The    arrest   of   the   McNamaras    and 
McManigal,  the  leaders  of  the  structural 
iron    workers    organiza- 
Are  Accused       tion,  and  the  impending 
of  Murder.  arrest  of  M.  A.  Schmidt 

and  David  Caplan,  on 
charges  of  having  been  parties  to  the 
destruction  of  life  in  the  dynamiting  of 
the  ''Times"  building  in  Los  Angeles, 
will  most  assuredly  make  this  city  the 
scene  of  a  trial  more  bitter  than  that  of 
Moyer,  Pettebone  and  Heywood.  The 
McNamaras  are  considerable  sized  fish 
in  the  affairs  of  the  union  labor  world, 
and  there  will  be  ample  funds  for  their 
defense.  That  they  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  labor  organizations — at  the  least 
the  leaders  of  these  bodies — is  apparent 
from  the  utterances  already  attributed 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  and  men  of  less 
importance  in  the  union  world. 

This  is  an  issue  to  be  tried  in  the 
courts,  not  by  the  labor  unions,  nor  by 
their  opponents,  nor  even  by  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  men  will  be  tried  on 
a  charge  of  murder,  not  on  a  charge  of 
being  union  men.  There  is  but  one 
question  to  settle,  and  that  is:  "Did 
they  conspire  to  blow  up  the  'Times' 
building  and  who  actually  did  that  in- 
famous work?"  Beyond  this  question 
there  is  nothing  for  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  it  is  no  part  of 
the  unions  to  assume  that  these  men  are 
innocent,  because  they  happen  to  be 
union  men.  If  they  are  guilty,  they 
deserve  the  rope,  no  matter  to  what  or- 
ganizations they  may  belong. 

There  is  one  assumption  of  the  trades 
unions  to  which  no  free  American  can 
subscribe.  It  is  that  there  can  be  created 
within  the  state  an  authority  greater 
than  the  state.  Such  is  not  the  contem- 
plation of  the  law,  and  whenever  the 
unions  go  sufficiently  outside  of  the  do- 
main of  the  law  to  attract  widespread 
attention  to  their  operations,  they  are 
running  up  against  the  stone  wall  which 
will  prove  their  undoing.  No  union 
is  greater  than  the  law;  no  cause  that 
needs  the  intercession  of  dynamite  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  decrees  of 
its  proponents,  can  ever  win. 

We  fail  to  see  tlie  reason  or  the  sense 
of  the  outcry  against  the  extradition  of 
these  men.    There  can  be  no  argument 


that  they  cannot  have  a  fair  trial  in 
California.  We  are  at  least  as  thor- 
oughly civilized  as  Indiana  or  Illinois. 
The  proper  papers  for  the'  requisition 
of  these  men  were  drawn  up,  and  were 
the  accused  just  the  ordinary  run  of 
citizens  accused  of  crime,  there  would 
be  no  to-do  about  their  apprehension  or 
their  removal  to  California  for  trial. 

The  charge  will  be  murder — remember 
that. 


The  natural  sequence  of  the  advisory 
vote  taken  on  the  power  and  electrical 
distribution     question 
Power  Plans  in    Los    Angeles    last 

on  the  Aqueduct.  March,  has  come  to 
pass.  Mayor  Alexan- 
der has  formally  urged  the  creation  of 
a  city  light  and  power  bureau,  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  development  of  electricity  on  the 
line  of  the  Owens  River  aqueduct 
and  the  distribution  of  this  electrical 
energy.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  the  city 
is  to  be  pledged  to  the  policy  of  distribut- 
ing power  to  all  consumers. 

Mayor  Alexander's  message,  founded 
on  the  reports  of  the  experts  employed 
by  the  city,  recommends  that  part  of 
the  money  to  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  $3,500,000  power  bonds  be  em- 
ployed in  starting  a  distributing  system. 
He  would  thus  leave  entirely  to  one  side 
the  proposition  to  permit  large  users 
of  power,  such  as  the  street  railway  com- 
panies and  the  private  power  and  light- 
ing companies  to  lease  power  and  would 
enter  directly  into  competition  with 
these  power  producing  and  distributing 
concerns. 

Altogether  a  total   of   111,000   horse 
power,  it  is  claimed   by  the  Mayor,  can 
be  developed  along  the  line  of  the  big 
aqueduct.    The    places    of    production 
and  the  cost  of  each  plant  is  as  follows: 
SAN  FRANCISQUITO  NO  2— Number 
of  horsepower  which  can  be  developed, 
about  32,000  peak.    Cost  of  plant,  in- 
cluding hydraulic  works,  power  house 
and  transmission  to  city,  about  $2,300,- 
000.     Which  would  leave  about  $1 ,200, 
000  of  our  $3,500,000  power  bond  issue 
towards  building  or  acquiring  a  dis- 
tributing system.    Can  be  saved  by 
building  plant  at  same  time  with  aque- 
duct, about  $175,000. 
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SAN  FRANCISQUITO  NO  1— Number 
of  horsepower  about  60,000  peak. 
Cost  of  plant  as  above,  about  $3,300,- 
000.  Leaving  for  distributing  system 
about  $200,000.  Can  be  saved  by 
building  with  aqueduct,  about  $100,- 
000. 
SAN  FERNANDO— Number  of  horse- 
power 9,000  steady.  Cost  as  above, 
$750,000.  Leaving  for  distributing 
plant  (which  would  require  more  than 
amount  of  energy),  $2,750,000.  Can 
be  saved  by  building  with  aqueduct, 
about  $40,000. 
HAIWEE  (including  Cottonwood  Creek 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  Division  Creek).... 
Number  of  horsepower,  about  10,000 
steady.  Cost  of  plant,  as  above, 
about  $1,500,000.  Leaving  for  dis- 
tributing system,  $2,000,000.  Can  be 
saved  by  building  with  aqueduct, 
about  $50,000. 

Put  in  another  way  the  lowest  cost 
of  developing  the  entire  111,000  horse- 
power and  transmitting  it  to  the  city 
is  as  follows,  making  deductions  allowed 
if  the  work  is  done  as  the  same  time  as 
the  work  on  the  aqueduct  progresses: 

San    Francisquito    No.   2 $2,125,000 

San   Francisquito    No.    1 3,200,000 

San   Fernando 710,000 

Haiwee. 1,450,000 

$7,485,000 
This  it  will  be  noticed  is  about  twice 
the  amount  of  the  power  bonds.  Mayor 
Alexander's  advisors  estimate  the  cost 
of  a  complete  distributing  system  with- 
in the  city  at  $4,250,000  more,  but  the 
experts  of  the  private  companies  raise 
th^  to  about  $7,500,000.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  say  about  $6,000,000 
and  the  estimate  would  be  on  the  safe 
side,  free  from  the  over  estimates  of  one 
authority  and  the  underestimates  of 
enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence. 

^  Consequently,  the  cost  of  the  aqueduct 
power  plant,  complete  and  with  all  of 
the  energy  utilized,  will  be  approximately 
$13,500,000. 

-The  total  consumption  of  electricity 
in  Los  Angeles  is  about  60,000  horse- 
power. This  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of/, twenty}  per  cent  a  year.  That  the 
power  companies  have  no  fear  of  a  sur- 
plusage^ofj^electrical    power    later    on, 


is  evidenced  by  the  immense  investments 
that  the  Edison  Company  has  made  at 
Long  Beach  and  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  Redondo  plant  owned  by  one  of 
the  other  companies. 

We  are  among  those  who  do  not  think 
that  the  completion  of  the  Owens  River 
power  plants,  even  to  their  maximum 
capacity,  will  create  any  great  perma- 
nent surplus.  Power  will  be  cheaper, 
and  some  method  must  be  planned  to 
utilize  electricity  for  water  pumping 
purposes.  Candidly  we  expect  to  see 
most  of  the  pumping  now  done  in  many 
sections  of  Southern  California,  effected 
by  cheap  electrical  power.  It  can  be 
done  by  giving  a  low  rate  for  use  of  power 
during  the  hours  of  the  night — from  mid- 
night to  early  morning — when  the  peak 
load  falls  to  almost  nothing,  with  all 
of  the  local  companies.  In  those  hours 
of  the  twenty  four  the  juice  could  be 
turned  on  where  pumping  is  now  done 
by  means  of  gasoline  engines. 

Finally  in  all  fairness,  before  the  city 
goes  into  power  distribution,  the  local 
companies  already  in  the  field  should 
have  every  chance  to  sell  their  holdings 
at  a  fair  price.  It  is  not  equitable  to 
these  companies  to  force  them  to  enter 
into  direct  competition  at  ruinous  rates. 
The  men  in  these  companies  are  not 
public  enemies;  they  went  into  the  busi- 
ness in  good  faith.  In  equity,  if  not  in 
law,  are  entitled  to  consideration.  To 
drive  them  from  business,  or  even  to 
attempt  to  do  it,  without  affording  them 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  whole,  is  neither 
wise  nor  just.  It  is  not  wise  because  it 
will  discourage  every  form  of  endeavor 
in  the  future.  It  is  not  just  in  any  mode 
of  reasoning  that  can  be  applied. 

From  a  rather  careful  reading  of  the 
latest  report  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 

Commission,  which  is 
Mr,  Carnegie's  just  at  hand,  it  is  evi- 
Hero  Fund.       dent  that  much  of  the 

value  of  the  work  of  this 
commission  is  in  providing  for  the  neces- 
sities of  those  who  used  every 
worthy  endeavor  to  save  others  whose 
lives  were  imperilled.  This  fund,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  established  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
the  principal  being  $5,000,000,  adminis- 
tered  by  a  board   of  self-perpetuating 
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trustees.  There  is  given  with  the  re- 
report  the  details  of  452  heroic  actions, 
which  this  board  deemed  worthy  of 
special  recognition.  It  is  just  a  trifle 
remarkable  that  the  fire  and  earthquake 
days  of  San  Francisco  did  not  call  out 
one  of  these  decorations.  We  think 
that  were  the  truth  known,  the  San 
Francisco  disaster  produced  as  much 
true  heroism  as  a  dozen  battlefields, 
but  the  Carnegie  Commission  does  not 
think  this  recognition  due  to  any  one 
in  San  Francisco — there  is  not  the  slight- 
est suggestion  that  a  bronze  medal  might 
be  forthcoming.  However  as  the  com- 
mission donated  about  $55,000  to  the 
funds  for  the  relief  of  San  Francisco 
sufferers  and  about  $95,000  to  the  suf- 
ferers from  various  mine  and  factory 
horrors  in  the  last  seven  years,  nothing 
else  need   be  said. 

The  normal  man  or  woman  in  fair 
or  ordinary  circumstances  to  whom 
comes  an  opportunity  to  rescue  a  fellow 
being  does  not  ask  pecuniary  reward; 
the  medal  is  incident.  But  where  the 
rescuer  is  a  child  or  a  youth  of  either  sex, 
the  Carnegie  Commission  devotes  money 
to  education;  where  the  rescuer  is  in 
very  modest  circumstances — with  a 
mortgaged  home,  perhaps — something 
substantial  is  done.  In  each  instance 
the  Commission  makes  such  awards  as 
circumstances   seem   to   dictate. 

Perhaps,  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases,  awards  are  made  for  rescues  from 
drowning.  Without  further  recurrence 
to  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
disaster,  according  to  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission, developed  no  cases  of  personal 
heroism,  we  give  the  list  of  California 
awards,  and  the  disposition  of  funds  in 
each  case,  so  that  an  idea  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  may  be  gleaned: 

Florence  A.  Whaley,  aged  thirteen, 
schoolgirl,  saved  Brace  W.  McKenzie, 
aged  seven,  from  drowning,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  August  25,  1908.  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  forty  feet  from  shore.  Miss 
Whaley  swam  ten  feet  with  the  boy  on 
her  back,  holding  to  her  shoulders. — 
Bronze  Medal  and  $2,000  for  educational 
purposes  as  needed. 

George  I.  Roberts,  aged  twenty-five, 
express  messenger,  saved  Agnes  M.  Get- 
tins,  aged  twelve,  from  drowning,  An- 
tioch,   Cal.,  March   17,    1908.    From  a 


trestle,  eight  feet  above  the  water,  Miss 
Gettins  was  knocked  by  a  train  into  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  shore.  Roberts  jumped  from 
the  platform  of  a  car  before  the  train 
stopped,  and,  going  to  her,  swam  with 
her  fifteen  feet  to  the  trestle. — Bronze 
Medal. 

Peter  Dean  (Indian),  aged  twenty-five 
deckhand,  died  helping  to  save  Mrs. 
W.  W.  McCune,  aged  twenty-eight, 
and  W.  W.  McCune,  Jr.,  aged  six,  from 
drowning,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal., 
(near  Parker,  Ariz.,)  July  11,  1907. 
The  woman  and  boy  fell  from  a  disabled 
steamer  into  the  Colorado  River,  at 
flood  stage.  Dean  and  another  Indian 
threw  a  plank  into  the  water  and  jumped 
in,  swimming  with  it  to  the  McCunes. 
The  current  was  too  strong  to  allow  them 
to  get  to  shore,  and  as  the  plank  would 
not  sustain  the  four.  Dean,  after  going 
one-quarter  of  a  mile,  left  the  plank,  but 
failed  to  reach  shore. — Bronze  Medal  and 
$25  a  month  for  support  of  widow  during 
her  life,  or  until  she  re-marries. 

Saltamah  (Indian),  a^ed  thirty-eight, 
deckhand,  helped  to  save  Mrs.  W.  W. 
McCune  and  W.  W.  McCJune,  Jr.,  from 
drowning,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal., 
(near  Parker,  Ariz.),  July  11,  1907. 
After  Dean  left  the  plank,  Saltamah 
guided  it  one-quarter  of  a  mile  farther, 
when  he  received  assistance  from  shore, 
and  succeeded  in  landing  the  woman  and 
boy,  all  three  being  almost  exhausted. 
— Bronze  Medal  and  $1,000  toward  pur- 
chase of  a  farm. 

Charles  E.  Barnes,  aged  thirty-two, 
foreman,  died  attempting  to  save  Ed- 
ward Hoagland,  aged  twenty-four,  laborer 
from  suffocation.  Pioneer,  Cal.,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1904.  Barnes  entered  a  tank 
car  through  the  dome  to  help  Hoagland, 
who  had  been  overcome  by  gas,  and  was 
himself  suffocated.  Both  were  dead 
when  removed  from  the  tank.  — Silver 
Medal  and  $50  a  month  for  support  of 
widow,  during  her  life  or  until  she  re- 
marries, with  $5  a  month  additional  for 
each  of  two  children  until  each  reaches 
age  of  sixteen. 

Edmund  M.  Price,  aged  thirty-four, 
legging  maker,  saved  Hazel  Owens^ 
aged  five,  from  being  run  over  by  an 
electric  car,  Seal  Garden,  Cal.,  May  26, 
1907.    Price,  a  deaf  mute,  dashed  across 
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the  track  in  front  of  the  car,  running 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  grabbed 
the  child  from  between  the  rails,  himself 
barely  missed  by  the  car. — Bronze  Medal 
and  $1,000  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
home. 

C.  Gustav  Groenevelt,  aged  fifty-five, 
died  attempting  to  save  Roy  A.  Phillips, 
aged  nineteen,  laborer,  from  suffocation, 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  April  27,  1910.  Not- 
withstanding warnings,  Groenevelt  went 
down  into  a  tank  which  was  thirteen 
feet  deep  and  contained  vinegar  dregs 
and  carbon  dioxide,  to  assist  Phillips 
who  lay  unconscious  on  the  bottom. 
He  fell  unconscious  across  Phillips  and 
both  were  dead  when  gotten  out  through 
a  hole  cut  in  the  side  of  the  tank. — Silver 
Medal  and  $40  a  month  for  support  of 
widow,  during  her  life,  or  until  she  re- 
marries. 

Hiram  W.  Mcintosh,  aged  forty-two, 
assistant  yardmaster,  died  attempting 
to  save  Constant  Gasquet,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  switchman,  from  being  run  over 
by  a  train,  Fresno,  Cal.,  June  10,  1909. 
Mcintosh  ran  up  behind  Gasquet  and 
endeavored  to  shove  him  off  the  track, 
when  a  train  running  seven  miles  an 
hour  was  within  fifteen  feet  of  him. 
Unaware  of  danger,  Gasquet  resisted 
him,  and  both  were  run  over  and  killed. 
— Silvef  Medal  and  $70  a  month  for 
support  of  widow,  during  her  life,  or 
until  she  re-marries,  with  $5  a  month 
additional  for  each  of  two  children 
until  each  reaches  age  of  sixteen. 

Harry  L.  Masser,  aged  seventeen,  stu- 
dent, helped  to  save  Bertha  L.  Pills- 
bury,  aged  seventeen,  from  drowning, 
Yosemite.  Miss  Pillsbury,  became 
frightened  when  carried  beyond  her 
depth  in  the  Merced  River.  She  grasped 
him,  and  they  struggled  together  until 
another  man  arrived,  and  relieved  Masser, 
who  then  swam  to  shallow  water,  al- 
most   exhausted. — Bronze   Medal. 

J.  Parks  Jones,  aged  seventeen,  stu- 
dent, helped  to  save  Bertha  L.  Pills- 
bury  from  drowning,  Yosemite,  Cal., 
August  12,  1907.  Jones,  who  shortly 
before  had  sprained  his  neck,  witnessed 
struggle  between  Miss  Pillsbury  and 
Masser,  and  swam  seventy-five  feet  to 
them.  He  grabbed  Miss  Pillsbury,  and 
swam  forty  feet  with  her,  being  dazed 
and  weak  when  he  got  to  the  bank. 


Considered  by  itself,  in  the  ab- 
stract, the  ground  squirrel  of  Califor- 
nia is  a  pest  and  a  nuis- 
Sguirrels  and  ance,  and  Out  West 
the  Plague,  really  has  no  valid  ob- 
je^ion  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  animal.  About  once  in  a 
decade  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
disease  comes  along  and  kills  off  most  of 
them,  just  as  it  kills  the  jack  rabbits. 
The  ground  squirrel  is  destructive  of 
crops,  it  converts  fields  into  a  honey- 
comb of  burrows,  and  its  chief  function 
appears  to  be  as  a  food  supply  for  hawks 
and  gopher  snakes.  Out  West  is  thus 
not  to  be  numbered  among  the  friends 
of  the  ground  squirrel. 

But  we  do  have  serious  objection  to 
the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  demanding  the  extermination  of  the 
squirrel  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other 
way  can  one  possible  mode  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  plague  be  closed. 
There  is  no  plague  in  Califomia  and  has 
been  none  for  several  years.  A  cam- 
paign in  San  Francisco  all  but  extermi- 
nated the  rats  and  with  them  went  the 
rat  flea;  with  the  rat  flea  went  the 
plague.  But  a  few  plague-infested 
squirrels  have  been  discovered  in  seven 
or  eight  of  the  counties  of  Califomia, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  de- 
manded the  doom  of  the  squirrel  popu- 
lation— not  with  modesty  and  discretion 
but  with  a  beating  of  tom-toms  that 
denotes  much  mis-spent  energy. 

The  eminent  boaixi  devotes  in  one  of 
its  publications  several  pages  to  the 
problem  of  killing  squirrels.  Three 
methods  are  proposed:  * 

First,   shooting. 

Second,  suffocation  in  burrows. 

Third,  poisoning  food  supply. 

Curiously  enough  the  board  seems  to 
prefer   the   poison   route. 

We  do  not;  we  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  squirrels. 

The  easiest  way  is  to  use  bi-sulphide 
of  carbon  in  the  burrow  or  the  hole  of 
the  squirrel.  When  it  is  intended  to 
kill  out  the  squirrel  population,  close 
up  all  the  holes  in  the  land  to  be  clear^ 
of  the  pest.  About  two  days  afterward 
all  of  the  inhabited  holes  will  be  open. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  a  httle 
bi-sulphide  on  a  piece  of  cotton  as  large 
as  a  child's  fist,  put  the  cotton  in  the 
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squirrel  hole,  well  down,  and  close  up 
the  hole  with  dirt.  Best  done  when 
the  ground  is  still  damp  from  the  rain. 

Our  second  preference  is  for  a  small 
boy  with  a  shot  gun.  The  ground  squir- 
rel is  a  very  inquisitive  party.  If  he 
runs  into  his  hole,  he  immediately  turns 
around  and  shows  his  head  above  the 
ground — wanting  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on.  Then  is  the  time  to  send  in  a 
load  of  shot  at  short  range.  Squirrels 
are  hard  to  kill  outright  while  they  are 
running  along  the  ground. 

We  have  given  in  the  space  of  less 
than  two  hundred  words  all  that  is 
necessary  to  know  about  squirrel  killing. 
We  have  done  it  without  indulging  in 
a  costly  document  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  of  California,  or  the  re-flour- 
ishing of  the  Asiatic  plague  bogey.  We 
ought  to  charge  the  state  of  California, 
through  the  Board  of  Health  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars  for  these  squirrel 
recipes,. but  they  are  free  without  asking. 

The  country  press  is  recommended 
to  copy  these  recipes  for  squirrel  abate- 
ment; they  are  not  copyrighted  and  are 
sure  death. 

The  Board  makes  the  idiotic  recom- 
mendation that  strychnine-treated  grain 
be  spread  for  squirrels.  The  Board  has 
no  regard  for  the  bird  population.  It 
is  a  crime  against  the  birds  to  use  this 
squirrel  destroyer. 

Out  West,  in  common  with  all  right 
thinking  publications,  has  only  words 
of  approval  for  the  pro- 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  ject  of  the  local  Young 
Attention]  Men's  Christian  Associa- 

tion to  raise  $500,000 
with  which  to  provide  additional  build- 
ings and  facilities  for  the  furtherance 
of  Association  work  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  Association  will  secure  this  amount 
of  money,  and  will  no  doubt  expend  it 
to  advantage. 

It  has  been  our  hope  that  some  day, 
the  powers  that  be  in  this  organization 
will  recognize  that  there  is  still  another 
channel  for  effective  work  among  men, 
a  lowlier  channel  than  it  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  following,  but  one  just  as 
much  worth  trying  to  utilize. 

Let  the  unbiased  reader  wherever  he 
may  live,  put  himself  mentally  in  the 
place  of  the  working  man  who  has  no 


home,  no  connections,  no  good  suit  of 
clothes  and  no  social  friends  who  have 
a  home.  Go  down  on  Second  street, 
east  of  Main,  in  Los  Angeles  where  men 
of  this  class  congregate  around  the  em- 
ployment agencies.  Sunday  comes  a- 
long.  Where  are  these  men  to  go? 
What  influences  surround  them?  What 
hand  of  welcome  is  stretched  out  to 
them? 

During  the  week,  the  saloon  is  open 
to  them.  Let  us  be  honest  with  our- 
selves and  admit,  right  here  and  now, 
that  for  the  poorly  clad  man  without 
friends,  there  is  not  much  welcome  in 
this  world  anywhere  else  than  in  a  saloon. 
Such  a  man  does  not  care  to  go  to  the 
churches  and  be  put  in  a  back  seat; 
he  does  not  care  even  to  go  to  the  local 
headquarters  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  because 
there  he  cannot  smoke;  he  would  be  an 
object  of  much  curiosity,  although  we 
know  that  the  hand  of  welcome  would 
be  reached  to  him.  Nevertheless  he 
would  be  about  as  comfortable  as  David 
Harum's  rooster  in  a  bucket  of  water. 
He  can  loaf  along  certain  streets  of  the 
poorer  part  of  town  and  hear  a  socialist 
agitator  shatter  the  atmosphere  with 
bad  grammar  and  bad  deductions,  but 
at  least  the  handicap  of  poor  clothes  is 
not  forced  on  his  attention.  If  the 
reader  lives  in  towns  like  Riverside,  or 
Redlands,  or  Pomona,  or  Pasadena,  let 
him  ask  himself,  where  on  earth  is  the 
poor  man,  the  poorly  dressed  man  to  go 
on  Sunday? 

In  many  cities  in  the  United  States, 
the  saloon  is  still  open  on  Sunday,  Re- 
member this,  you  earnest,  intelligent, 
thorough-going,  well  meaning  and  al- 
together clean  men  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A., 
that  week  day  or  Sunday,  wherever  you 
go  in  the  United  States,  the  only  place 
that  the  homeless  and  penniless  man  is 
made  to  feel  at  home — is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  in  the  way  or  out  of 
place — is  in  some  saloon.  In  the  winter 
season  in  the  east  he  has  nowhere  else 
to  go  to  get  warm.  There  he  finds  light 
and  company;  there  he  finds  companion- 
ship. There,  unless  strict  laws  forbid, 
he  can  find  cards;  and  can  smoke  and 
spit  to  his  heart's  content. 

Why  no  other  place  for  him? 

The  abolition  of  the  saloon,  if  it  is 
ever  brought  about  in  the  large  cities, 
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brings  a  responsibility  on  the  men  who 
abolish  it.  As  long  as  man  is  a  social 
animal,  seeking  company  of  his  kind, 
just  so  long  must  provision  be  made 
for  this  necessity  of  his  nature. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  spend  some  part  of  its  $500,000  in 
caring  for  the  necessities  of  these  home- 
less men.  If  we  had  the  means,  we  would 
do  it  ourselves,  on  our  own  plan,  without 
asking  for  the  advice  or  consent  of  any 
one. 

Some  very  conscientious  men  tried 
it,  with  "Coffee  Clubs"  some  time  since. 
Whether  these  institutions  are  running 
or  not,  we  do  not  know — we  know  that 
they  have  never  really  fitted  into  the 
scheme  of  things.  They  have  been 
too  "nasty-nice."  The  workingman 
could  not  smoke  a  pipe,  within  their 
sacred  confines,  nor  could  he  play 
billiards  or  pool;  and  cards  were  tabu 
as  the  creation  of  Beelzebub. 

What  we  would  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  do  is  to  have  it  go  right  down  on  East 
Second  street  and  rent  suitable  quarters; 
to  have  a  lunch  counter  where  coffee 
would  be  free  and  other  thing  sold  ac- 
tually at  cost;  to  have  a  pool  table  with 
pool  a  cent  a  cue  and  billiards  about 
three  cents  a  game;  to  have  "no  smokii^g" 
signs  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  to 
allow  cards,  but  no  gambling;  to  permit 
any  innocent  recreation,  without  regard 
as  to  whether  the  game  is  against  some 
church's  discipline;  to  have  some  one 
able  to  give  a  warm  hand  shake  and  a 
welcome  to  everybody;  to  require  him 
to  wear  an  old  suit  of  clothes  and  not  to 
be  "dressed  up;"  to  keep  clean  and 
wholesome,  but  not  to  carry  an  atmo- 
sphere of  repression;  and  never,  unless 
asked,  to  say  a  word  about  religion  to 
anybody,  and  then  only  to  get  the  man 
who  asked,  to  head  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  church  he  once  belonged  to,  or 
that  he  thinks  would  suit  him. 

Now,  we  hear  plenty  of  people  say  that 
this  sort  of  a  place  would  be  over-run 
with  tramps  and  that  the  freedom 
would  be  abused.  In  isolated  instances, 
perhaps,  but  too  frequently  critics  think 
that  the  poorly  clad  man,  the  working 
man,  the  homeless  man,  is  a  creature  of 
no  perception  and  no  regard  for  the 
decencies  of  life. 
There  is  one  great  and  vital  mistake 


which  the  "have's"  make  in  regard  to 
the  "have  nots."  Therein  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  for  the  growth  of  that 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  that 
many  men  ill-advisedly  call  "anarchy." 
Lack  of  understanding  is  responsible 
for  more  trouble  in  this  world  than  is 
irreconcilable   divergence   of   opinion. 


A  movement  has  been  started  in  Kan- 
sas which,  to  a  certainty,  will  be  picked 
up  and  carried  forward 
Religious  Plan  by  somebody  in  Calif- 
Starts  in  Kansas,  ornia,  and  made  the 
vehicle  for  the  further- 
ance of  somebody's  plans  and  some- 
body's theology.  It  is  called  the  "  Christ- 
ian Citizenship  Conference,"  and  its 
avowed  purpose  is  to  remedy  various 
"threatening  evils"  and  to  take  various 
"steps  for  moral  and  social  progress." 
That  sounds  as  if  some  one  can  be  found 
to  carry  the  white  man's  burden  in 
California — at  least  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  vital  moral  principles  which  this 
body  seeks  to  have  carried  out,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  ideas,  are  temperance, 
the  civil  Sabbath,  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  moral  training  including  the  use  of 
the  bible  in  the  public  schools. 

Let  us  examine  the  four  questions 
which  are  uppnermost  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  new  organization. 

First,  comes  temperance.  What  do 
the  organizers  mean  by  temperance? 
Is  it  temperance  in  eating  or  drinking? 
Temperance  in  handling  the  traffic  in 
alcoholic  liquors  or  prohibition?  Is  there 
any  way  to  settle  this  question  except 
by  reference  to  the  people  most  con- 
cerned? And  have  not  the  people  of 
Southern  California,  by  communities, 
settled  it  as  they  have  desired?  Some 
have  wanted  high  license  and  strict 
regulation,  some  have  declared  for  hotel 
and  restaurant  licenses  but  no  saloons. 
Some  have  declared  for  prohibitory 
laws,  as  in  Imperial  county  and  the 
drinking  element  has  had  to  resort  to 
"clubs"  or  else  must  cross  the  Mexican 
border  for  liquor.  All  sorts  of  interpre- 
tations may  be  placed  on  the  word 
"temperance."  For  instance,  we  think 
that  the  day  of  saloons  in  California 
is  about  over,  except  in  the  large  cities. 
We   believe    that   sooner   or   later   the 
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communities  that  are  now  trying  to 
enforce  prohibitory  laws  and  are  com- 
pelling their  residents  to  buy  supplies 
of  liquor  in  the  large  cities,  will  event- 
ually permit  the  issuance  of  wholesale 
licenses,  by  which  liquor  may  be  sold 
but  not  for  consumption  on  the  premises. 
The  volume  of  trade  that  certain  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers  and  grocers  of  Los 
Angeles  now  transact  in  prohibition 
Pasadena,  ought  to  suggest  that  a  whole- 
sale license  or  two  in  Pasadena  would 
not  be  out  of  place — but  it  does  not. 

Second — the  civil  Sabbath.  There  it 
goes;  the  recurring  demand  for  the 
enactment  of  Sunday  tews.  This  de- 
mand has  its  origin  in  the  churches,  the 
theory  seeming  to  be  that  if  everything 
«lse  is  closed  on  Sunday,  church  atten- 
dance will  be  increased.  The  true  way 
to  foster  the  Sunday  church  going 
habit  is  to  preach  religion,  not  theology. 
Those  of  us  who  lived  in  communities 
where  the  ''civil  Sabbath^'  was  in  its 
hey  day,  remember  the  furtiveness 
with  which  we  went  to  the  river  to  fish 
and  swim;  the  hang-dog  actions  attend- 
ant on  going  hunting  on  Sunday;  the 
atmosphere  of  "s-s-s-h"  that  pervaded 
the  town  when  Sunday  rolled  around. 
But  we  progress,  and  there  is  a  good  time 
coming.  Not  many  Sundays  ago  a 
young  man,  teaching  in  one  of  the  Sun- 
day schools  of  Los  Angeles,  told  the 
hopefuls  under  his  charge  that  he  did 
not  see  much  harm  in  attending  the 
Sunday  ball  game.  That  is  a  sign  of 
the  times.  Now,  if  he  will  add  a  word 
or  two  about  other  rational  amusements, 
we  shall  be  content. 

Third — marriage  and  divorce.  Aye, 
there  is  the  rub!  What  will  be  the  policy 
of  these  reformers  about  that?  They 
are  rather  late  in  enlisting  under  the 
banner  calling  for  reform  in  these  matters 
and  of  course  they  desire  to  do  by  law 
what  can  only  be  accomplished  by  edu- 
cation. We  have  no  great  confidence 
in  more  marriage  and  divorce  laws  when 
not  backed  by  sentiment  created  by 
education.  The  Catholic  church  is  so 
far  ahead  of  these  reformers  in  this 
respect,  that  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  Catholic  church  plan  is  to  train  the 
children  into  the  belief  that  marriage 
is  a  sacrament;  that  once  entered  into, 
it^is^not  to  be  set^aside;  that  getting 


married  is  not^a  holiday  lark;  that  only 
in  extreme  cases  may  civil  divorce  pro- 
ceedings be  resorted  to,  and  that  re- 
marriage of  divorced  persons  during  the 
life  of  the  other,  is  not  to  be  counte- 
nanced. 

The  present  day  Protestant  abus© 
of  marriage  and  divorce  are  not  to  be 
remedied  by  the  enactment  of  one  law 
or  a  score  of  laws.  If  such  laws  are 
passed  by  l^islative  authority,  then 
many  people  who  now  believe  in  the 
right  of  divorce  and  re-marriage,  will 
consort  together  without  taking  any 
legal  steps.  The  divorce  problem  can- 
not be  settled  with  the  present  generation; 
it  must  be  solved  in  the  minds  of  the 
coming  generation.  No  man  of  to-day, 
past  the  age  of  twenty  five  years,  whose 
notions  of  marriage  have  been  fixed 
by  the  events  of  his  boyhood  and  youth, 
can  be  stopped  by  statutes  from  doing 
what  he  pleases  in  this  particular.  The 
cure  lies  deeper  than  in  law. 

Fourth — the  introduction  of  the  bible 
in  the  public  schools.  Whose  bible? 
Your  bible,  our  bible  or  the  Catholic 
bible?  Or  the  revised  version?  This 
proposition  is  loaded  with  danger  and 
to  tamper  with  it  is  unwise.  The  place 
for  religious  training  is  in  the  home, 
church  or  in  the  sectarian  schools.  "Our" 
bible,  of  course,  is  the  orthodox  bible, 
but  some  other  man  may  not  think  as 
we  do,  and  to  insist  on  the  reading  of  "our" 
bible  in  the  public  schools  may  be  an 
invasion   of   his   rights. 


After  ruminating  on  the  pettiness 
of  men,  the  inconstancy  of  women, 
^   "   '  -  the  general  contrarin^ 

Passing  of  -  ness  of  things  and  the 
the  American,  absolute  uselessness  of 
X  A  A.  ^  living,  the  conscientious 
pessimist  can  complete  his  picture  by 
reading  a  book  that  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Whittaker  (Incor- 
porated )  of  New  York.  The  author  is 
Monroe  Royce,  the  title  is  "The  Passing 
of  the  American*'  and  he  paints  a  gloomy 
canvas  of  things  as  he  sees  them  and  as 
he  thinks  they  will  be. 

Examining  the  foreign  city  known  as 
New  York — and  it  is  largely  populated 
by  foreigners — ^he  thinks  that  the  only 
course  remaining  for  Americans  is  to 
pass  over  to  the  newcomers  "the  idesJs 
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of  government,  of  morals  and  of  religion 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forebears." 
The  old  American  stock,  originating  in 
the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the 
Cavaliers  of  Maryland  and  the  landed 
gentry  of  Virginia,  he  deems'  to  have 
come  to  its  finish. 

The  change,  he  believes,  will  be  hast- 
ened unless  there  is  a  restriction  in  the 
coming  of  the  Latin  and  Slavic  races. 
Like  other  Americans  he  sees  no  draw- 
back in  the  coming  of  the  Irish,  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Scandanavians,  but  unfor- 
tunately, he  says,  these  people  are  not 
coming  in  large  numbers.  Then  he 
adds  "it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  time 
had  come  for  the  American  to  emigrate 
or  starve." 

Following  a  tersely  put  introduction 
as  to  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  Mr.  Bryce 
enumerates  many  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
ican race  is  failing.  First  of  these  is 
that  the  American  system  of  education 
is  not  thorough  and  that  in  every  calling 
of  life  requiring  exact  knowledge,  the 
splendidly  trained  foreigner,  like  the 
German,  outstrips  us.  The  American 
school  system,  it  is  claimed,  creates 
"  Jacks-of-all-trades."  The  American 
knows  nothing  thoroughly.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  happy-go-lucky  mode 
of  farming  in  vogue  in  the  United  States 
where,  asserts  Mr.  Royce,  it  takes  forty 
two  acres  to  produce  as  much  as  will 
one  acre  in  France  and  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

On  the  immigration  question  he  says: 
"Immigration  must  be  checked  .  .  . 
The  habit  of  calling  in  the  for- 
eigner to  do  our  work  for  us  in  the  home, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and  every- 
where else,  is  fatal  to  native  industry 
and  weakening,  and  if  it  does  not  cease, 
will  utterly  destroy  the  national  char- 
acter. We  are  selling  our  national  birth- 
right— the  opportunity  to  labor  and  live 
on  our  own  soil — for  a  mess  of  pottage,  i. 
e.,  for  ease  and  idleness.*' 

Commenting  on  the  lack  of  manners 
observable  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Royce  shows  how  and  why  the  native 
American  is  not  liked  by  the  foreigner. 
We  are  mere  infants  in  tact  in  all  deal- 
ings in  a  mercantile  way. 

Quite  truly,  we  think,  Mr.  Royce  holds 
that  there  are  few  men  in  public  life  or 
in  the  pulpit,  who  have  the  gift  in  ''any 


notable  manner  to  impress  or  to  persuade 
by  the  power  of  speech."  In  other  words 
oratory  is  a  lost  art.  We  have  plenty 
of  declaimers  of  high  sounding  periods, 
but  these,  Mr.  Royce  believes  "have 
emptied  the  churches."  But  of  those 
"orators"  who  emit " beautiful  language" 
we  have  an  superabundance.  "The  gift 
of  gab  is  always  and  everywhere  a  fatal 
gift,"  says  Mr.  Royce,  and  with  sorrow 
and  humiliation  we  think  of  the  history 
of  the  "orators"  with  which  California 
is  afflicted — has  been  afflicted  for  heaven 
knows  how  many  years. 

With  a  few  passing  remarks  at  the 
code  of  ethics  which  permits  men  to 
hold  up  business  and  distribute  the  loot 
as  endowments  for  colleges,  theological 
seminaries,  libraries  and  charity  endow- 
ments, Mr.  Royce  goes  on  to  discussing 
business  methods.  These  are  merciless- 
ly criticized.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
do  our  own  business.  And  in  witness 
whereof  there  is  cited  the  indisputable 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  prevent 
or  handle  a  financial  panic.  The  old 
fashioned  way  of  putting  aside  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  does  not 
occur  to  the  modern  get-rich-quick 
Americans.  A  "new  bond  issue"  is 
the  magic  wand  that  creates  unlimited 
wealth.  The  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railway  in  spending  a  hundred  million 
dollars  to  get  a  railway  station  in  New 
York  draws  a  drive  as  being  "colossal 
folly." 

Every  suffragette  should  read  the 
chapter  on  American  women,  who  are 
given  as  one  of  the  causes  of  decadence. 
It  is  the  woman  who  sets  the  family  pace, 
and  Mr.  Royce  adds,  "it  is  my  belief 
that  the  reckless,  senseless  and  utterly 
heartless  extravagance  of  American  wo- 
men will  account  for  the  greater  number 
of  wrecked  families  that  strew  our 
country's  shores."  He  compares  the 
domesticity  of  the  German  wife  with 
the  performances  of  the  American  wife; 
the  comparison  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  American  woman.  "There  are 
not  in  the  whole  world  two  people  who 
are  such  intimate  and  constant  com- 
panions as  the  German  husband  and 
wife."  Right  here,  on  a  subject  that  has 
brought  much  discussion  over  the  head 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  one  of  the  few  anecdotes  that 
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Mr.  Royce    permits     himself    to    use. 

"The  sentiment  and  romance  of  wedded 
life  seems  to  have  vanished  almost  wholly 
from  our  land;  and  the  feeling  of  mater- 
nity— the  love  of  child-bearing,  hardly 
exists  in  this  country  any  more. 

"I  made  a  visit  once  at  a  house  in 
Germany  where  there  were  two  sisters 
— the  one  married  and  the  mother  of 
several  children,  the  other  a  spinster. 
Not  knowing  these  ladies  very  well  I 
mistook  the  spinster  for  the  wife  and 
mother,   and   asked   after  her  children. 

"  'I  am  not  a  mother,  but  I  hope  to 
be  the  mother  of  children  some  day/ 
was  the  simple,  yes,  modest  reply  of  a 
woman  in  whom  the  natural  instinct 
of  maternity  was  strong  and  she  was  not 
ashamed  of  it. 

"The  native  American  woman  does 
not  want  the  bother  of  child-bearing, 
and  she  is,  therefore,  bringing  less  and 
less  children  into  the  world.  This  is 
becoming  a  serious  national  problem, 
and  13  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  pas- 
sing of  the  American.  A  birth  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  now  a  very  rare 
event." 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  decadence 
in  American  church  matters.  "The 
American  cleric  is  the  poorest-paid  min- 
ister of  religion  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
I  know,  and  I  know  a  good  deal  about 
this  matter."  Furthermore,  "A  man 
without  money,  in  our  beloved  country, 
whatever  his  calling,  and  be  he  never  so 
able  and  worthy,  can  exert  little  or  no 
influence  in  moulding  public  opinion." 
There  is  much  truth,  too,  in  this:  "How 
shortsighted,  as  well  as  mean  and  con- 
temptible, is  the  policy  of  the  American 
laymen  to  keep  their  pastors  penniless, 
and   hence  powerless." 

Turning  then  to  other  lines  of  failure 
in  things  American,  official  inefficiency 
comes  in  for  a  deserved  scoring.  The 
charge  against  the  railways  is  epitomized 
in  this:  "The  only  rational  explanation 
of  the  enormously  greater  loss  of  life 
and  property  in  the  United  States  by 
railway  accidents  than  in  Europe  is 
our  want  of  efficiency.  Our  railway 
magnates  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  their  subordinates  do  not  know  their 
business  nearly  so  well  as  the  poor,  down- 
trodden  Europeans." 

The  inefficiency  of  the  National  govern- 


ment is  shown  in  the  administration  of 
the  postal  department.    Nowhere  is  there 
any    training    of    government    oflBcials 
worthy  of  mention  except  that  given  at 
the  West  Point  and  Annapolis  acade- 
mies,  which,   curiously  enough,   is   the 
best  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     The  in- 
efficiency of  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments is  covered  in  this  fashion:  ''With 
such  a  stupid  system  prevailing  at  the 
very  head  of  the  government  (in  every- 
thing except  the  training  of  military  and 
naval  officers),  how  can  we  expect  the 
minor  affairs  of  State  to  be  conducted 
with    intelligence    and    or    efficiency?" 
Under  the  head  of  education,  the  author 
strikes  deep   and   hard.    "It   seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  educated  opinion  that 
the  average  American  school   boy  and 
girl  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  can- 
not write  or  speak  a  half  dozen  consecu- 
tive sentences  correctly;  nor  can  he  or 
she  state  a  simple  fact  of  history,  geo- 
graphy or  mathematics  with   clearness 
and  intelligence.    The  art  of  clear,  simple, 
direct  sp^ch  does  not  seem  to  exist  in 
our   schools,   or  even   in   our   colleges. 
The  teachers  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
possess  this  acquisition,  and  hence  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  impart  it  t^ 
their  pupils."    This  is  the  opening  state- 
ment of  an  indictment  against  the  school 
system  in  general.    It  has  been  a  pet 
fad  of  ours  for  several  years  that  the 
schools  of  the  land  are  hot  beds  for  the 
cultivation     of     half     knowledge.    The 
author  of  the  book  compares  the  attain- 
ments of  the  students  at  the  German  in- 
stitutions and  contrasts  their  ideals  in 
this   manner:  ,"The   German   standards 
of    education    are    idealistic.     This    is 
shown  in  the  side  studies — so  to  speak — 
of  the  German  student;  music,  poetr}', 
philosophy  ,  are  the  incidental  matters 
which  in  the  German  university  take  the 
place  of  our  college  songs  and  rag-time 
music.    The   football   of  the   American 
college  and  the  duel  of  the  German  uni- 
versity about  match  each  other  in  brut- 
ality."    ....    "The  average  Amer- 
ican college  boy  has  hardly  any  concep- 
tion   of    what    the    conditions    of    real 
knowledge  are.    That  is,  he  never  ex- 
periences the  sensations  of  mastery  o\"er 
any  real  intellectual  problem.     Let  this 
sensation  once  be  felt  and  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  that  student  is  assured."     .    . 
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.  .  "The  fruits  of  this  neglect  of  mas- 
ter>^  in  our  schools  and  colleges  crop  up 
all  over  the  land  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
and  seriously  affect  the  fiber  of  our 
national  life  and  character."  This  is 
another  way  of  explaining  that  there 
is  much  infelicity  in  half  knowledge 
and  that  the  schools  of  the  country  are 
responsible  for  the  tolerance  of  half 
knowledge. 

American  humor,  which  seemed  to 
be  native  to  the  American  soil  and  as  one 
of  the  saving  graces  of  the  people,  appears 
to  be  passing  along  with  other  admirable 
qualities.  The  national  attitude  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world  is  exempli- 
fied only  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dooley. 
This  is  explained  by  Mr.  Royce  by  say- 
ing that  "The  truth  is  we  appear  to 
have  lost  both  the  gift  of  humor  and  the 
gift  of  true  merriment.  There  is  plenty 
of  levity,  of  hilarity,  of  boisterous  mirth, 
but  little  evidence  of  the  merry  heart. 
The  purely  local  character  of  our  national 
wit  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  jokes  in 
our  comic  papers  are  never  translated 
into  a  foreign  tongue.*' 

The  remedy?  Mr.  Royce  has  one. 
It  is  in  limiting  immigration  to  a  mod- 
erate volume  and  to  classes  and  races  of 
people  who  will  assimilate  with  our  own 
stock.  There  must  come  a  cessation  in 
the  de-humanizing  race  for  pelf;  there 
must  come  an  era  in  which  waste  and 
extravagance  are  recognized  as  the.  pro- 
ducts of  ignorance  and  depravity.  "Let 
our  women  cultivate  modesty,  economy 
and  gentleness,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
divorces  and  more  marriages.  Let  our 
schools  teach  the  pupil  to  master  at  least 
some  one  thing,  and  our  intellectual  life 
as  a  nation  will  be  assured.  I  would 
remind  the  reader  that  *  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  received." 

And  it  can  all  be  summed  up  in  one 
or  two  sentences.  If  your  grandfather  had 
ten  or  twelve  children  and  if  your  father 
had  five  or  six  and  if  you  have  one  or  two, 
where  is  the  American  bound,  but  to 
extinction? 


The  California  Alfalfa  Meal  Milling 
Company  will  erect  a  $25,000  plant  at 
Riverside.  Enough  alfalfa  has  been  se- 
cured with  which  to  provide  raw  material 
for  the  mill. 


To  what  extent  general  opinion  on 
public  policies  may  change  in  the  course 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Chinese  is  developed  by  two  items 

Coming  (?)  published  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Express  of  April  27, 
1886,  and  April  28,  1886  and  comparing 
these    with    the    sentiment    of    to-day. 

The  "Express"  of  April  27,  1886 
announces  with  great  glee  that  there 
has  been  a  successful  Chinese  boycott 
in  Pasadena — and  chortles  over  it;  the 
following  day  it  announces  with  entire 
approval  that  Pomona  had  decided  to 
have  a  Chinese  boycott. 

Just  at  this  moment  Pasadena  and 
Pomona  would  welcome  the  coming  of 
some  Chinese,  rather  than  any  boycott. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  who 
thinks,  that  for  many  decades,  at  least, 
we  will  have  an  Asiatic  element  with 
us  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  had 
experience  with  three  or  four  classes  of 
Oriental  peoples,  first  the  Chinese,  then 
the  Japanese  and  Koreans  and  finally 
the  Hindoos.  Of  the  four,  experience 
shows  that  the  Chinese  are  in  every  way 
the  most  desirable,  because  they  have 
many  qualities  which  inspire  respect 
everywhere — honesty,  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry. They  have  other  qualities  which 
are  not  so  admirable,  and  we  are  opposed 
to  their  unrestricted  coming  for  the 
reason  that  this  land  should  always  be 
a  "white  man's  country."  Next  after 
the  Chinese  came  the  Japanese,  not  in 
any  wise  as  desirable  a  class  as  workers 
or  in  their  commercial  relations.  The 
Koreans  are  still  less  desirable  and  last 
of  all  have  come  the  Hindoos,  the  least 
welcome   and    least   desirable. 

Out  West  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  coming  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  to  the  Coast,  provided  they 
did  not  bring  their  women  with  them, 
and  provided  all  other  Oriental  races 
were  excluded.  This  coast  could  use 
a  hundred  thousand  Chinese  to  immense 
advantage  in  the  orchards,  the  vineyards, 
the  hop  fields — everywhere  that  heavy 
farm  work  is  not  the  rule.  There  is 
room  for  this  many  of  these  reliable 
and  patient  and  undemonstrative 
people.  We  make  the  reservation  that 
their  women  shall  not  come  with  them, 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  highly 
unwise  that  there  grow  up  on  the  Pacific 
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Coast  any  permanently  large  and  con- 
stantly   increasing    yellow    population. 

Naturally  it  is  useless  to  expect  that 
there  can  be  any  rational,  sane  consider- 
ation of  this  proposition,  but  just  the 
same  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  that 
many  South-Chinese  over  here — com- 
ing from  the  district  around  Canton, 
whence  most  of  our  Chinese  immigrants 
have  hitherto  come.  The  Chinese  ques- 
tion, unfortunately,  has  always  been 
considered  an  economic  problem,  and 
handled  thus,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  agitators,  usually  of  the  stripe 
of  Dennis  Kearney  and  C.  C.  O'Donnell. 
Primarily,  is  it  a  socialogical  question, 
with  economic  sidelights.  The  main 
question  is  whether  it  is  wise  to  allow 
any  set  of  conditions  on  the  Coast  by 
which  there  will  be  a  large  permanent 
yellow  population.  We  think  that  the 
answer,  in  this  instance,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly negative.  But  on  the  other  hand 
can  we  use,  for  a  period  of  several  years 
— say  from  ten  to  twenty — the  services 
of  one  hundred  thousand  male  Chinese? 
Here,  we  think,  the  answer  is  affirmative. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
Coast,  and  were  the  Asiatic  question 
submitted  to  a  vote,  in  this  shape,  we 
think  it  would  carry,  after  intelligent 
discussion,  even  as  many  years  ago 
California  voted  to  exclude  the  Chinese, 
under  the  whip  of  the  Kearney  agita- 
tion. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  endless 
experience  with  other  Orientals,  and  we 
have  come  to  know  that  the  Chinese 
are  by  all  odds  the  best  of  the  brood  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 


All  of  us  have  heard  of  a  '*  business 
man's"  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
a  municipality,  but  pre- 
Thum  is  a  cious  few  American  com- 

Business  Man,  munities  have  ever  had 
a  real  one.  Pasadena  is 
now  to  have  such  an  experience;  whether 
it  will  prove  happy  or  unhappy  depends 
on  William  Thum,  once  of  Grand  Rapids, 
now  of  Pasadena,  and  known  to  fame 
chiefly  as  the  owner  of  sticky  fly  paper. 

Mr.  Thum  measures  up  to  the  mark 
of  a  real  business  man.  Most  of  the 
"business"  men  who  go  into  politics 
and  endeavor  to  wrestle  with  munici- 
pal problems  are  retail  merchants  who 


have  their  own  private  axes  to  grind— 
and  experience,  unhappily  proves  that 
they  are  ordinarily  only  too  willing  to 
grind  them.  Too  often  the  retail  "  busi- 
ness" man  falls  down  before  the  proffer 
of  some  special  privilege,  by  some  pub- 
lic service  corporation.  This  has  so 
frequently  been  true  that  the  student 
of  municipal  government  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  "business"  man  a  success  in 
this  field.  There  is  no  special  virtue 
in  buying  a  hatchet  for  ten  cents  and 
selling  it  for  twenty  five  cents;  hon^t 
principles  and  a  decent  regard  for  public 
rights  are  no  more  inculcated  by  buying 
calico  for  three  cents  a  yard  and  selling 
it  for  five,  than  by  studying  law  or  medi- 
cine or  even  by  being  a  preacher.  Unless 
the  original  soil  is  good  and  sweet,  the 
product  cannot  be  worthy.  So  we  have 
no  holy  regard  for  the  fiction  that  a 
"business  man's"  municipal  adminis- 
tration will  be  any  better  than  an  ad- 
ministration by  lawyers  or  politicians 
or  doctors  or  any  other  class. 

William  Thum,  however,  is  a  business 
man  of  another  type.  He  invented— 
or  his  brothers  did;  this  is  immaterial— 
a  non-drying  composition  that  would 
catch  flies.  This  was  spread  on  sheets 
of  paper.  The  whole  process  was  patent- 
ed and  the  Thums  proceeded  to  amass 
millions,  being  monopolists.  They  were 
entitled  to  a  good  thing  from  their  idea, 
because  they  invented  it,  and  they  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  by 
fly-catching,  particularly  the  happiness 
of  babies  and  baldheaded  men.  Hav- 
ing made  the  fortune  that  was  coming  to 
him,  William  Thum  removed  to  Pasa- 
dena, to  enjoy  life.  Provided  with  ample 
money  and  leisure  he  proceeded  to  delve 
into  social  theories;  our  authority  for 
this  is  the  veracious  "Times"  which 
says  that  he  has  "written  many  books 
on  socialogical  matters,  economics,  re- 
lations of  employer  and  employee,  good 
government,  clean  politics  and  kindred 
subjects." 

The  same  informant  says  that  he 
is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Henry  George 
and  Joseph  Fels.  This  is  stated  solenmly 
and  in  good  faith.  The  "Times"  is 
no  humorist,  consciously,  but  it  perpe- 
trates a  brilliant  brand  of  humor  in 
making  that  comparison.  To  compare 
Henry  George  and  Joseph  Fels  is  one  of 
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the  delicious  bit  of  newspaperese  perpe- 
trated in  Southern  California  this  month, 
but  the  Owlish  "Times"  would  never 
see  the  point. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  We  will 
soon  have  a  demonstration  in  Pasadena 
as  to  how  a  real  business  man  will  con- 
duct a  city's  affairs.  Pasadena  wants 
water.  It  is  up  to  William  Thum  to 
secure  the  consolidation  of  the  plants 
now  supplying  the  city  and  to  see  that 
the  consolidated  body  is  taken 
over  by  the  city,  and  to  secure  new  sup- 
plies of  water  for  the  city  commensurate 
with  its  expected  growth.  Pasadena 
has  a  municipally  owned  electric  plant; 
it  has  failed  thus  far,  notwithstanding 
the  "facts"  and  "figures"  submitted  by 
those  in  charge  of  it.  It  has  failed  be- 
cause it  has  lost  money  after  several 
years  of  operation.  Managers  have 
striven  to  cover  up  deficits  by  charging 
the  city  exorbitant  rates  for  city  light- 
ing. Mr.  Thum  will  have  to  apply  busi- 
ness methods  to  operating  the  municipal 
plant,  or  sooner  or  later  the  failure 
will  be  patent  to  everybody.  Munici- 
pal financiers  can  always  hide  conditions, 
for  a  time,  by  skillful  figuring,  but  the 
truth  cannot  always  remain  buried. 
If  any  man  can  make  that  municipal 
electric  plant  pay,  William  Thum  is 
the  man  to  do  it,  because  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  in  business  is  identical. 

Every  successful  business  in  this  world 
is  operated  on  similar  principles,  however 
much  practice  may  differ.  The  man 
who  made  sticky  fly  paper  stick,  ought 
to  know  the  underljnng  theory  of  mak- 
ing an  electric  light  plant  go. 

Finally  it  is  amusing  to  notice  the 
unanimity  with  which  certain  newspapers 
in  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  hold  that 
William  Thumbs  success  will  depend 
on  what  men  he  "chooses  for  advisors." 
Read  this: "  He  will  have  to  select  counse- 
lors and  advisors.  He  will  have  friends 
if  he  follows  the  time  honored  custom 
of  his  predecessors.  His  choice  of  ad- 
visors and  dependants  will  have  much 
to  do  with  his  success  or  failure." 

Just  so — a  kitchen  cabinet.  Unless 
we  are  mistaken  in  the  man,  William 
Thum  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
has  stood  on  his  own  feet  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  he  needs  the  advice  of 
none   of   the  intellectual   pinheads   who 


have  their  habitat  in  Pasadena  and  Los 
Angeles.  When  he  was  building  up  the 
business  of  sticky  fly  paper  the  chances 
are  that  he  had  no  entourage  of  ad- 
visors. He  probably  studied  his  field 
thoroughly  and  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  went  ahead  with  his  work. 

William  Thum  is  in  business  again, 
the  mayoralty  of  a  city  like  Pasadena 
being  a  business  pure  and  simple.  He 
has  some  business  questions  to  handle, 
and  if  he  is  mindful  of  his  own  success 
as  head  of  that  business  he  will  proceed 
as  he  did  in  years  gone  by  with  fly  paper. 
Any  man  who  depends  on  a  lot  of  poli- 
tical busybodies  to  handle  a  city  admin- 
istration, gets  what  is  coming  to  him — 
failure. 


Contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stationery  En- 
gineers are  these  words: 
Efficiency  the  This  Association  shall 

Requisite.  at   no   time   be  used  for 

the  furtherance  of  strikes, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in  any  way 
between  its  members  and  their  employers 
in  regard  to  wages;  recognizing  the  identity 
of  interests  between  employer  and  employee, 
and  not  countenancing  any  project  or 
enterprise  thai  will  interfere  vnth  perfect 
harmony  between  them.  Neither  shall 
it  be  used  for  political  or  religious  pur- 
poses; its  meetings  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  Association,  and  at 
all  times  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
education  of  engineers^  and  securing  the 
enactment  of  engineer's  license  laws  in 
order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  in  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 

Most  labor  leaders  would  call  that 
Utopian.  Experience  has  proved  to  the 
contrary;  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  thoroughly  practical.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  Association  here;  it  has 
directed  its  efforts  toward  securing 
efficiency  and  reliability  among  engineers. 

Efficiency  and  steadiness  are  at  a 
high  premium  in  this  world.  Once  lo- 
cated in  a  position,  any  man  having  these 
qualities  is  retained  by  an  employer  as 
long  as  possible.  Such  a  man  is  carried 
through  many  a  period  of  dull  times. 
The  only  fear  than  an  employer  has  of 
this  stamp  of  man  is  that  sooner  or  later 
the    employee    will    decide    to    go    into 
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business  for  himself  leaving  a  gap  in 
the  working  organization  that  there  may 
be  some  trouble  to   fill    satisfactorily. 

To  discourage  a  high  degree  of  eflSciency 
is  one  of  the  mistaken  policies  of  the 
trades  unions.  We  are  having  that 
much  demonstrated  in  the  east  right 
now,  where  the  brick  masons  are  resist- 
ing with  all  of  their  power  the  attempt 
of  certain  employers  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  motions  in  laying  a  brick,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  bricks  to  be 
laid  daily.  The  masons  do  not  follow 
this  out  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
cheaper  brick  work  means  more  brick 
work;  all  they  see  is  that  it  will  require 
fewer  masons  to  complete  any  speci- 
fied task. 

In  the  long  run  anything  that  makes 
for  greater  efficiency  of  service  is  certain 
to  succeed,  it  matters  not  what  argu- 
ments or  struggles  are  made  against  it. 
Resistance  is  futile.  We  have  just 'had 
an  instance  of  this  in  San  Francisco, 
where  even  in  that  labor  union  ridden 
town,  the  Cooks  and  Waiters'  Union  could 
not  win  against  the  cafeteria  system. 
This  union  fought  the  cafeterias  because 
they  were  ''unfair" — they  displaced 
waiters.  The  cafeterias  won  because 
they  were  and  are  more  efficient  than 


the  restaurants.  They  can  bring  more 
food  to  the  table  of  the  consumer,  and 
of  equal  quality,  for  less  money.  Hence 
they  won  in  spite  of  boycotts,  and  de- 
nunciations and  the  usual  tactics  of 
employing  men  and  women  to  yell 
"unfair  house." 

The  Stationary  Engineers  seem  to 
have  found  the  root  of  things — that 
efficiency  and  steadiness  are  the  basic 
requirements  from  those  who  work  for 
others.  With  these  qualities,  any  em- 
ployee can  take  care  of  himself. 


Judge  B.  F.  Bledsoe  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  San  Bernardino  County  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  enjoining  the 
California-Portland  Cement  Company, 
which  operates  a  million  dollar  cement 
plant  at  Col  ton,  from  further  operations, 
and  also  awarding  damages  to  certain 
orange  growers  who  claimed  that  dust 
from  the  plant  injured  their  crops. 
The  corporation  has  been  maintaining 
two  plants  at  Slover  Mountain  near 
Colton,  and  it  is  estimated  that  20  tons 
of  dust  a  day  was  thrown  into  the  air 
by  the  flues  of  the  factories,  eventually 
settling  on  the  orange  groves.  The 
older  plant  is  permitted  to  make  300  bar- 
rels of  cement  daily. 


The  Fiddle  to  the  Guitar. 

The    Guitar y    (tempi   di  valse)     Oom-pum-pumf   oom 

pum-pum — 
The  Violin,  (dolce)     I  once  loved  a  sweetheart  a  long 

time  a^gOf 
Fair  as  the  sunshine  hut  cold  as  the 

snow, 
Madly  I  loved  her,  though  laughing 

her  eyes; 
Sadly  I  love  her  though  far-off  she 
lies. 
The    Guitar,    (tempi  di  valse)     Oom  pum-pum,  oom 

pum-pum — 
The  Violin  (crescendo )  To  the  North,  to  the  South,  to  the 

East,  to  the  West 
Still  I  go  seeking  the  one  I  lox^e 

best; 
Still  I  go  seeking;  I  cannot  tell 

why 
She   will  not  return  to  the  old 
loving  tie. 
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The   Guitar,    (tempi  di  vcUse)     Oom  jmm-pum,  oom 

pum-pum — 
The  Violin,  {staccato; )  My  beauty,  my  beauty,  my  pearl 

and  my  queen. 
The  loveliest  damsel  that  ever 

was  seen — 
The   wind  and   the   water   are 

speaking  of  you — 
The  moonlight,  the  starlight,  the 
rain  and  the  dew. 
The    Guitar,    (tempi  di  valse)     Oom   pum-pum,  oom 

pum-pum — 


I  Have  Found  It. 

By  W,  R.  Reece 


As  last  I  have  found  a  happy  man! 
And  strange  to  say  that  man  is  myself. 

In  beginning  this  story  then  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  how  it  all  come  about  and  of 
what  it  really  consists  and  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  possibility  of  your  at- 
taining the  same  good,  and  whether  or 
not  it  be  good  enough  quality  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  And  do  not  be  alarmed.  I 
am  confident  that  I  can  answer  all  your 
questions  quite  satisfactorily  to  myself 
and  as  happiness  is  very  largely  a  per- 
sonal matter  I  think  that  when  I  am 
satisfied  you  ought  to  be  too. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  often 
feel  quite  selfish  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  happiness.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
more  than  my  share  when  I  see  so  many 
that  are  miserable  and  hear  of  still  others 
who  tell  still  more  miserable  tales.  I 
often  wonder  too,  if  this  happiness  was 
really  intended  for  me  or  for  some  one 
else.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  it 
was  originally  consigned  to  some  more 
deserving  person  and  that  by  some  mis- 
direction or  mistake  of  the  baggage  hand- 
lers at  the  routing  station  it  was  de- 
livered to  my  address.  But  be  all  this 
as  it  may,  I  am  going  to  use  the  stuff  as 
long  as  it  remains  unclaimed  and  if 
you  will  help  me  keep  the  secret,  may 
never  have  to  give  it  up. 

But  now  to  hasten  to  the  main  idea. 
I  fear  that  long  before  this  you  have 
settled  back,  prepared  for  some  learned 


and  abstruse  essay  worked  out  by  the 
aid  of  integral  calculus  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. If  such  be  the  case  I  advise 
you  to  disabuse  your  mind  at  once. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  simplest  matter 
in  the  world — so  very  simple,  indeed, 
that  all  children  understand  it  almost 
from  the  first  moment  of  life  in  the 
world  and  along  till— well  say — ^until 
they  begin  to  copy  bad  habits  from  their 
elders. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  claim  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  this  art,  but  simply 
to  stand  as  an  indicator  or  guide  just  as 
it  were  to  the  place  where  it  may  be 
found.  For  original  material — the  hu- 
man beings  ranging  in  age  from  one  day 
to  ten  or  twelve  years.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  grown  ups  who  know  a  little 
something  about  the  matter,  especially 
many  old  people  but  they  are  so  few  and 
far  between  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  hunt  them  up.  Believe  me  then 
when  I  say  that  you  will  find  it  really 
worth  while  to  take  off  five  minutes  or 
so  from  your  business  and  study  the 
action  and  manners  of  a  sweet-faced, 
lively  baby.  Some  people  take  even 
more  time  than  this,  and  I  confess  to 
having  sat  a  whole  hour  (one  time  an 
hour  and  a  half)  and  watched  it  in  this 
ridiculous  manner,  when  I  might  have 
been  busy  making  money  or  otherwise 
helping  to  move  the  universe  along. 
I  say  that  you  will  find  such  study 
extremely  profitable  if  you  are  earnestly 
searching  for  the  boon  I  claim  to  have 
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found.  And  it  is  interesting  too,  es- 
pecially if  the  particular  baby  happens 
to  be  your  own.  Of  course,  if  you  are 
like  myself  and  are  denied  this  boon, 
you  must  be  content  with  those  of  the 
neighbors.  It  is  easy  to  make  their 
acquaintance  if  you  are  right  all  the 
way  through,  so  that  you  can  join  them  in 
their  working  out  the  harmony  of  life, 
and  in  addition  to  this  you  can  observe 
them  at  play  when  wholly  unconscious 
of  your  presence.  This,  perhaps,  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  come  at  their  true 
nature,  for  when  free  from  self-conscious- 
ness their  best  side  comes  forth  to  view 
and  he  who  looks  most  closely  is  rewarded 
by  beholding  in  their  voices,  manners 
and  actions  the  ideal  state  of  life. 

Here  then  is  your  clew.  I  beseech 
you  to  follow  it  with  all  your  mind  and 
soul.  I  do  not  boast,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  have  followed  it  quite  a  way  and 
find  it  to  be  reliable  above  all  others 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  happiness  I  possess.  I 
know  beyond  all  doubt  that  as  I  fully 
live  in  this  kingdom  does  happiness  in- 
crease, and  in  proportion  as  wisdom  is 
added,  does  it  become  permanent  and 
abiding.  Under  its  soothing  influence 
your  wants,  in  fact  your  whole  existence, 
becomes  simplified  and  you  come  at 
the  love  of  life  and  deal  only  with  essen- 
tials. Quality  takes  the  place  of  quan- 
tity both  in  desire  and  things  fulfilling 
desire. 

The  child  before  us,  for  example, 
until  you  grown-ups  spoil  his  normal 
taste,  is  satisfied  with  plain  and  simple 
food  and  drink — moderate  in  quantity 
and  at  infrequent  intervals.  During 
hours  his  activity  is  incessant  and  he 
sings  during  every  moment  of  it.  He 
does  not  worry  about  there  being  no 
steam  cars  or  automobiles  or  aeroplanes 
to  take  him  from  place  to  place  but  uses 
his  God-given  feet  and  is  a  hundred  fold 
better  off  by  so  doing.  In  his  vocabu- 
lary there  are  no  such  words  as  mine 
and  thine,  but  he  is  inclined  to  share  all 
that  he  has  with  others,  especially  if  he 
be  very  young.  The  past  and  the  future 
hold  no  terrors  for  him.  He  neither 
regrets  the  one  nor  fears  the  other.  What 
he  expects  in  the  way  of  necessaries 
always  comes  to  him,  and  it  comes  to 
him  because  it  is  his  right  and  all  the 


world  conspires  to  secure  him  that 
right.  No  superstitions  affright  him,  no 
bugaboos  of  "germs"  and  "epidemics" 
ever  make  him  quake  in  fear — no  scares 
of  war — no  terrors  of  grim  death.  And 
when  the  day  for  him  is  done  his  nodding 
head  bids  the  departing  sun  good-night. 
Night  folds  him  in  her  gentle  arms 
wrapped  in  a  slumber  deeper  than  her 
silence,  till  after  hours  of  peace,  he,  like 
the  birds  and  animals,  greets  the  rising 
sun  with  every  sense  refreshed  and  powers 
made  newer  for  the  living  of  another 
day. 

Well!  you  say.  What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  you  and  your  subject.  I  ans- 
wer, everything!  I  give  you  in  this 
picture  a  more  or  less  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  my  own  life  is  likely  to  be. 
You  reply  that  much  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  but  your  answer  is  mainly  because 
you  have  not  tried  to  do  it  and  so  cannot 
speak  from  fact.  The  trouble  is,  my  friend, 
that  you  want  too  many  things.  You 
eat  too  much  and  too  often  and  spend 
too  much  time  getting  that  food  ready  to 
eat.  You  are  afraid  of  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth  and  you  are  full  of 
regrets  for  the  past.  You  are  afraid  of 
your  neighbor's  opinions — their  opinions 
about  how  you  dress  and  the  kind  of 
a  house  in  which  you  live  and  with 
whom  you  visit.  You  are  too  lazy  to 
walk  when  you  can  get  onto  a  street  car 
or  into  an  automobile.  You  are  not 
satisfied  with  enough,  but  must  have 
more  and  more  all  the  time — more 
money — more  houses — more  land.  You 
are  afraid  to  let  loose  and  trust,  and  last 
of  all  you  are  afraid  to  die,  and  as  a 
result  of  all  this  you  are  unhappy  and 
for  the  most  part  think  happiness  un- 
attainable. But  I  have  disproved  that 
to  my  own  indisputable  satisfaction. 
I  am  a  happy  man  and  I  am  happy  be- 
cause I  am  without  fear  of  death,  I 
have  enough  land  and  house  and-  money 
for  my  needs — I  walk  instead  of  ride— 
I  am  not  afraid  of  my  neighbor's  opinion 
— I  bury  the  past — I  let  the  future  un- 
veil herself — I  live  content  on  simple 
food,  in  moderation,  and  as  it  comes 
from  nature's  hand — I  am  satisfied  with 
few  and  essential  things,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, I  am  that  rare  phenomenon 
— a  happy  man.  I  wish  the  same  hap- 
piness   to    you. 
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Recent  Progress  on  the  Aqueduct. 


By  W.  Frank  Shelley, 


It  has  been  well  said,  '*The  Message 
of  to-day  is  for  the  men  of  to-morrow." 
In  no  sense  is  this  more  tme  than  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  Los  Angeles'  great  aqueduct 
project,  and,  even,  though  I  do  have 
the  honor  to  be  associated  with  the 
Board,  under  whose  efficient  manage- 
ment it  is  being  constructed,  I  shall, 
I  trust,  be  permitted  the  right  of  ex- 
pressing my  ''opinion,"  even  if  I  do, 
perchance,  speak  out  my  admiration  at 
success  achieved. 

The  message  of  to-day  is  this:  The 
aqueduct  is  being  built;  it  is  being  built 
efficienily;  it  is  being  built  durably; 
it  is  being  built  very  fast.  Before  some 
of  the  sleepy  fellows  awake  from  their 


drowsiness  and  mb  their  eyes,  it  will 
be  conveying  the  pure  waters  of  Owens 
River  to  this  city,  and  within  a  few  years 
w^U  be  yielding  marvelous  returns  to 
the  tax  payers  of  Los  Angeles. 

Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  this  question: 
If  the  aqueduct  has  sufficient  water  to 
sell  to  irrigate  225,000  acres  of  land; 
if  land  without  water  is  worth  $25 
per  acre  and  if  the  same  land  with  water 
is  worth  $500  to  $1500  per  acre,  what 
must  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  to  Los  Angeles 
and  also  to  Southern  California? 

But  to  return  to  consideration  of  con- 
struction work  accomplished  up  to  the 
present  date. 

This  will  necessitate    that    I    submit 


View  of  the  Dam  and  North  Portal  of  Elizabeth  Lake  Tunnel. 
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Section  of  tunnel  under  Elizabeth  Lake  showing  timberinx  acainst  swelUng  ground. 


certain  '*data;"  data  however  which 
will  not  be  dry,  and  uninteresting,  but 
which  should  be  inspiring  and  gladden- 
ing to  ev^ry  citizen,  in  whose  heart  there 


burns  the  fire  of  civic  patriotism  and  pride. 
This   diagram   shows    the    work    that 
has  been  carried  out  and  remaining  to 
be    constructed : 


Total 
Mileage 


Excavating  | 
Complete  Per 

Miles  Cent 


Per 
Cent 


Tunnel  Excavating 

Tunnel  Lining 

Open  Conduit  Excavating 

Lining 

Covered  Conduit 

Lining 

Siphon 

I'nlined  Conduit  Excavating. 


43 
43 
40| 
40l 
981 
98! 
121 
2ll 


40  I 

12  I 

65  I 

"i  I 
15 


93 
30 
67 


51 

28 

61 
4 


Total  Mileage, 


214| 


132 


62% 


48% 


The  percentages  shown  represent  con- 
siderably more  when  based  on  value  of 
work  done,  if  you  consider  that  40 
of  the  43  miles  of  tunnel  have  been 
actually  completed,  this  representing 
the  bulk  of  the  heavy  and  expensive 
work. 


Then,  too,  one  of  the  features  that 
commends  itself  to  an  outsider,  is  the 
**  personnel"  of  the  aqueduct  employees, 
from  the  head  and  chief,  down  to  the 
lowest  and  most  humble  of  serv*ants. 
The  aqueduct  force  for  the  most  part 
is  made  of  up  of  ''clean  men'' — men  of 
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Tunnel  Section  Near  Fairmont. 


North  View  of  Dry  Canyon  Dam  Site. 
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Lieutenant  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 
Head  of  the  Aqueduct  construction. 


good  address  and  good  morals  and  prin- 
ciples. 

The  chief,  Lieutenant  General  Adna 
R.  Chaffee,  belongs  to  that  type  of  noble- 
men who  stand  preeminently  for  truth 
and  fairness,  and  as  one  said  of  him: 
"Everlastingly  on  the  square,"  while 
a  terror  to  evil-doers,  yet  always  just, 
fair  and   upright. 

One  picture  to  which  I  direct  especial 
attention  is  that  of  John  Gray — the 
man  who  leads  the  way  in  tunnel  driv- 
ing. John  Gray  always  says  to  the  men 
under  him — ''Boy's  1  don't  ask  you  to 
go  where  1  won't  go  myself,"  if  this 
means,  as  it  meant  a  few  months  since, 
working  with  ground  sliding,  \^'orking 
up  to  the  waist  in  water,  with  water 
pouring  down  from  the  roof,  the  roof 
threatening  to  fall  in,  the  floor  spongy 
and  dangerous,  there  is  **01d  John" 
with  pick  and  shovel,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  directing  things,  three  miles  un- 
derground   and    working   like   a  Trojan.* 


Few  people  can  realize  what  it  has  meant 
to  drive  this  Elizabeth  Lake  tunnel 
five  miles  in  length  under  two  ver>"  high 
mountains,  and  under  a  big  lake,  and 
have  the  tunnels  meet  "right  to  the  dot." 
To  get  an  adequate  conception  one  must 
go  underground,  under  the  Elizabeth 
Lake,  as  I  have  done  many  times,  and 
experience  the  ''feeling"  of  being  ** three 
miles  from  the  portal."  John  Gray 
has  made  a  reputation!  His  success 
and  his  efficiency  have  been  truly 
earned — not   ' *  conferred . ^ ' 

With  the  Jawbone  Division,  one  of 
the  largest  divisions  on  the  aqueduct, 
just  about  completed,  and  the  Mojave 
Division  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
all  the  tunnels  of  the  Saugus  Division 
about  completed,  and  the  finishing  touches 
being  put  on;  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
struction on  the  Northern  divisions  be- 
ing well  advanced,  one  may  realize  how 
very  soon  the  great  project  will  te  com- 
pleted. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles   works   the 
following  live  stock: 
Mules   and    Horses: 

Owned  bv  City 765 

Rented  by  City 375 

Total  worked .1140 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  also  owns: 
Power  Shovels: 

Steam 8 

Electric 4 

Total 12 

The  electric  shovels  are  operated  by 
electric  pow'er  generated  on  the  City's 
own    streams. 

North  of  Haiwee  there  is  40  miles  of 
uncovered  lined  conduit — 35  feet  wide 
of  which  12  miles  has  already  been  com- 
pleted; also  21  miles  of  open  unlined 
canal  68  feet  wide,  of  which  15  miles 
is  completed. 

Haiwee  Dam — south.  The  core  wall 
trench  is  excavated — and  puddle  filled; 
80,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  placed  of  the 
500,000  total  to  be  placed. 

Fairmont  Dam.  Core  wall  trench  ex- 
cavated and  concrete  w-all  made,  rock 
fill  placed   (tunnel  mark  at  toe  of  dam.) 

Dry  Canyon  Dam.  Core  wall  trench 
excavated  and  puddle  filled  28,000  cubic 
yards  of  fill  placed  out  of  the  180.(0) 
to  be  placed. 
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Whitney    Siphon. 


Anotho'  ««ction  of  Elizabeth  Lake  Tunnel  work 
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the  Owens  Valley;  one  on  Cottonwood 
creek  furnishing  "juice"  to  the  dredges 
on  the  canal;  another  on  Division  creek 
furnishing  power  for  electric  shovels, 
machine  shops;  headquarters,  and  even 
sending  current  187  miles  south  to  the 
cement  plant  to  *'move  the  wheels" 
there,  this  speaks  well  for  construction 
''up-to-date." 

With  this  splendid  cement  plant  worth 
a  million  dollars  which  will  produce 
cement  at  the  price  estimated,  with  the 
conduit  being  built  and  a  cover  put  on 
top,  at  less  cost  that  it  was  estimated  to 
cost  without  a  cover,  with  ''Good  Luck" 
(another  word  for  "  Efficiency"  )  crown- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  officers  in  control 
of  constmction  operations  at  nearly  all 
points,  what  hopes  and  expectations 
are  opened  for  the  future?  I  shall 
express  our  expectations,  for"  Tomorrow" 
by  quoting  a  verse  of  an  old  hymn— 
"  We  expect  a  bright  tomorrow,  all 
will  be  well!" 


John  Qray,  the  tunnel  engineer,  who  a^ks  no  man  to  go 
where  he  will  not  lead. 


One  of  the  valuable  assets  of  this 
city  is  the  fact  that  it  aligns  itself  on  the 
side  of  morality,  decency  and  good 
government,  and  by  reason  of  this  fact, 
the  city  welcomes  to  the  aqueduct, 
the  influences  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Having  myself  been  a  member  for  over 
fifteen  years,  it  has  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  me  to  note  this  fact;  and 
the  good  that  has  been  done  along  the 
line  l)y  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  providing  literature,  writing 
material,  entertainment,  and  good,  prac- 
tical talks  on  the  way  to  live,  so  as  to 
get  the  best  out  of  life,  has  l)een  l)eyond 
computation.  I  am  particularly  glad 
that  the  Young  Glen's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation does  not  dispense  mere  "  religion" 
but  is  most  intensely  interested  with 
all  good  men,  in  real,  vital,  "Christian 
living." 

With  two  power  plants    operating  in 


W.  Fruk  Shelley 
Secretary  "Bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct.' 
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open  Aqueduct,  Olancha. 


Dry   Canyon,    Dam  Site. 
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Copyright  1910  by  J.  Horsburg,  Jr.     All  rights  reserved. 
The   transformatioii   at    the   northeast  comer  of   Hill   and   Third   streets.     Above,  the  church  which 
formerly   stood   at   the  corner.     Below,    the   Exchange   Building,    formerly   the  Conservative    Life   Imniranee 
Building,  now  on  the  same  comer 
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$5,000  To  Be  Clean. 


The  factory  that  spent  S5,000  to  be  clean.  Exterior  of  the  California  Macaroni  works. 
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''The  factory  that  spent  $5,000  to 
be  clean.'' 

Scores  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Southern  California  have  been  confront- 
ed with  this  inspirational  bit  of  adver- 
tising, during  the  past  six  weeks. 

The  novelty  of  the  advertisement  is 
what  arrested  the  attention  of  every 
casual  reader.  That  makes  it  good 
advertising.  For  time  out  of  mind 
factory  owners  have  spent  money  for 
equipment,  or  to  develop  new  channels 
of  trade,  or  to  perfect  a  product,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  a  local  manufacturer 
the  California  Macaroni  Company,  to 
announce  that  money  had  been  spent 
for     cleanliness. 

Macaroni    making,    and    its    kindred 


lines,  is  something  that  most  people 
think  is  the  special  province  of  those 
of  Italian  birth  and  descent.  Yet  here 
is  a  concern,  the  largest  of  its  kind  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  that  is  American  to 
the  core.  Mr.  H.  G.  Mines,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  company,  is  an  American. 
He  has  some  notions  and  ideas  of  his 
own  about  paste  making — all  of  the 
foodstuffs  of  the  macaroni  class,  includ- 
ing vermicelli,  and  spaghetti  and  others 
of  queer  nomenclature,  are  "pastes' 
in  trade  parlance. 

So  when  Mr.  Mines  i-ecently  invited 
all  of  the  club  women  of  the  south  and 
all  of  the  school  children  and  everybody 
and  anybody  to  look  in  and  see  how  these 
pastes  are  made,  his  invitation  brought 


WholeMl«  salesroom  with  the  products  attractively  displayed. 
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a  big  response  from  Americans,  who  by 
the  way,  are  using  these  foods  more  and 
more  every   year. 

They  all  saw  the  factory  that  spent  - 
$5,000  to  be  clean;  more  than  that  they 
saw  the  best  equipped  ^' paste"  factory 
in  the  United  States.  Others  elsewhere 
may  have  a  larger  output,  but  not  one 
is  as  strictly  clean. 

Macaroni  and  all  of  the  ''pastes"  are 
made  of  flour  and  water.  There  is  no 
cooking  in  the  process.  The  recipe  runs 
like  this:  'Take  a  sufficiency  of  flour  and 
a  very  little  water,  mix,  mn  through 
press,    dry,    pack    and    sell." 

Sounds  simple  enough,  doesn't  it? 
But  there  is  more  to  the  process,  and 
much   that   is   interesting. 

First  there  comes  up  the  question  of 
flour.  Not  every  flour  will  make  a 
good  ''paste."  In  fact  an  exceedingly 
small  percentage  of  the  output  of  the 
American  flour  mills  can  be  so  used. 
Most  of  the  American  flour  is  too  starchv. 


C2««.>.   «k.<«...k    i».l.2^k    .11    £t^. ^..^ 


Kneading  machine,  wliere  tlie  dough  is  thoroughly  incorporated. 
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One  of  four  presses.  The  dough  is  sent  through  these 
under  heavy  pressure,  finished  product  coming  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  press,  ready  for  drying. 


Macaroni  and  vermicelli  and  spaghetti 
are  held  together  not  by  the  starch  that 
is  in  all  flour,  but  by  the  gluten. 

Over  in  Italy  and  France  they  usuall\' 
make  pastes  from  the  flour  of  the  durum 
wheat,  a  variety  not  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  only  recently 
introduced.  This  wheat  carries  more 
gluten  than  any  known  variety;  it  does 
best  in  rather  dry  districts  and  conse- 
quently it  is  one  of  the  chief  hopes  of 
the  men  who  have  gone  into  ''dry  farm- 


ing." However  excellent 'macaroni  flour 
can  be  produced  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  not  as  rich  in  gluten  as  will  be 
the  durum  wheat  flour  soon  to  be  raised. 

American  people  in  their  senseless 
demand  for  milk-white  flour  and  bread, 
have  practically  compelled  millers  to 
bolt  and  re-bolt  the  flour  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  this  still  further 
reduces  the  gluten  percentage  and  makes 
flour  poorer  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Every  time  flour  is  bolted,  the  relative 
content  of  gluten  is  reduced.  Macaroni 
flour  is  bolted  just  enough  to  take  out 
the  bran  and  no  more. 

With  the  right  flour  and  the  right  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  the  best  macaroni  in  the 
United  States  should  not  be  made  in 
Los  Angeles.  That  the  product  has 
found  favor  is  apparent  to  the  owners 
of  the  factory,  because  in  spending 
$5,000  to  be  clean,  they  also  spent  a 
good  deal  more  money  in  increasing  the 
output.  The  old  factory  on  Lyon  street 
had  a  capacity  of  fifteen  barrels  of  flour 
a  day;  the  new  factory  on  north  Los 
Angeles  street  has  a  capacity  of  fifty 
barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  the  floor 
room  given  over  to  the  various  depart- 
ments is  40,000  square  feet. 

Whether  the  product  is  turned  out 
in  tube-like  cylinders  of  macaroni,  or 
in  solid  vermicelli;  whether  it  is  pressed 
out  in  fanciful  shapes  for  soup,  or  "A. 
B.  C's"  or  is  run  through  as  solid  strips 
of  noodles,  the  process  is  substantially 
the  same. 

Everv'  sack  of  flour  used  is  first  sifted. 
That  is  an  imperative  rule  with  Mr. 
Mines.  Flour  does  not  come  in  from 
the  mills  ready  for  turning  into  macar- 
oni. There  may  be  some  wisps  of 
cotton  in  it  coming  from  the  sack, 
or  bits  of  wood  or  other  refuse,  not 
unclean  of  itself  but  none  the  less  un- 
fit for  human  consumption.  This  sifting 
is  done  to  remove  the  foreign  matter, 
but  it  is  not  a  bolting  as  the  millers 
understand  the  term.  Mr.  Mines  is 
especially  pleased  with  this  sifting  ar- 
rangement, which,  by  the  way,  not 
many  macaroni  manufacturers  take  the 
trouble  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  steps 
necessary  for  a  perfect  product  and 
for    perfect    cleanliness. 

From  the  sifter,  the  flour  is  conveyed 
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Rack  of  vermicelli  ready  for  dryinc.     Pllabie  but  stiii  liolds  its  shape. 


Interior  of  drying  room.     Partial  drying  done  in  this  proess.    Fans,  operated  by  belts,  keep  the  air  in  constant  motion. 
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Dryinc  room,  third  tibor.    Macaroni  o«  tha  racks,  sfiaglictti  on  the  trays  ab^ve  racks. 


automatically  to  the  mixer  and 
kneading  machine.  Then  a  very  little 
water  is  added,  the  amount  being 
regulated  by  experience.  It  must  be 
sufficient  to  moisten  ever}"  particle  of 
flour,  but  not  sufficient  to  run  in  any 
direction.  The  kneading  is  done  by 
electric  power,  the  same  as  in  any 
first-class  bread  bakery.  When  the 
dough  of  flour  and  water  comes  from 
this  machine,  is  it  lumpy  and  just 
l)arely    moist    to    the    touch. 

The  next  process,  kneading,  is  in- 
teresting. The  dough  goes  into  a  mill 
where  it  is  thoroughly  ground.  The 
mill  is  so  arranged  that  every  portion 
of  the  dough  is  thoroughly  incorporated. 
It  is  taken  from  this  mill  in  slabs  and 
is  then  piled  into  the  presses. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting   machines    used    in    the   entire 


process.  The  presses  are  in  the  form 
of  cylinders,  a  piston  ^tting  clooely 
in  them.  This  piston  is  t,lj*vly  driven 
down  by  a  screw,  pressing  the  paste 
into  a  solid  mass.  The  bottom  of  the 
press  is  pierced  for  whatever  form  of 
paste  the  factory  desires  to  make. 
One  cylinder  is  pierced  for  macaroni, 
another  for  vermicelli,  another  for 
spaghetti,  another  for  noodles  and  so 
on.  There  are  also  special  machines 
for  making  *' alphabets"  and  fancy 
forms  of  paste.  The  formed  macaroni 
comes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder soft,  damp,  but  stiff  enough  to 
retain  its  form  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances.  As  it  reaches  a  length 
of  five  or  six  feet,  it  is  cut  off  by  knives, 
and  hung  upon  racks,  to  be  dried. 
VermicelH  and  spaghetti  are  handled 
just  a  bit  differently  after  coming  from 
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The  final  process,  a  corner  in  the  packing  room,  all  packages  weighed. 


the  press.  After  being  partially  dried, 
these  are  put  by  hand  into  the  twisted 
shapes  in  which  they  are  to  be  found 
at  the  grocers'. 

Now  this  description  of  macaroni 
and  paste-making  might  be  found  to 
apply  to  the  same  operation  in  every 
factory.  But  with  Mr.  Mines,  clean- 
liness is  the  first  desideratum,  and  he 
is  installing  a  runway  for  the  newly 
manufactured  macaroni  which  will  en- 
able the  product  to  be  cut  automati- 
cally to  the  right  length.  This  will 
do  away  with  one  handling  and  will 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  per- 
centage of  *^  broken''  macaroni.  But 
Mr.  Mines  also  insists  for  the  utmost 
cleanliness  among  his  employees,  and 
the  utmost  cleanliness  about  the  ma- 
chiner}'.  Right  here  is  where  so  many 
manufacturers  fall  down.  Every  em- 
ployee is  clad  in  a  white  suit,  so  that  the 
the  slightest  soiling  may  be  noticed  and 
remedied. 

After  being  placed  on  racks,  as  des- 
cribed, the  macaroni  is  next  subjected 
to     drying,     ^lost     macaroni     manufac- 


turers depend  on  nature  to  do  this. 
But  Mr.  Mines  goes  farther;  he  has 
a  large  space  in  the  basement  of  his 
establishment  rigged  up  with  electric 
fans,  keeping  the  air  in  constant  motion. 
The  time  for  drying  is  thus  materially 
reduced,  but  even  so,  the  final  drying 
is  left  for  the  action  of  the  air,  and  is 
accomplished  on  a  series  of  seemingly 
endless  racks  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
factory. 

The  time  for  drying  will  depend 
materially  upon  the  season  of  the  year, 
much  longer  in  w^inter  than  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  greater  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  at  any  rate 
the  completion  of  the  process  is  de- 
termined by  the  teachings  of  exper- 
ience. When  all  is  done,  macaroni 
should  show  a  clear  fracture,  and  be 
rather  hard  to  break.  When  it  does 
break  it  should  be  w^ith  a  decided  snap. 
Its  texture  should  be  homogeneous, 
and  its  color  should  not  be  as  white  as 
flour. 

The  final  stage  of  packing  is  done  by 
women,  few  of  whom  can  speak  a  word 
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of  English.  They  are  required  to  be 
clean  and  neat  and  not  to  touch  the 
macaroni  any  more  than  is  necessary 
in  placing  it  in  the  familiar  boxes  bear- 
ing the  word  **Calmaco."  Every  box 
is  weighed  before  being  closed.  There 
is  thus  a  certainty  that  a  one  pound 
box  contains  one  pound,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

The  history  of  this  factory  shows 
what  energy  and  business  sense  can  do. 
Two  years  ago  the  California  Macaroni 
Company  was  a  run-down  institution, 
operating  a  small  factory  on  Lyon 
street,  Los  Angeles.  It  went  along  from 
hand  to  mouth,  until  finally  the  ques- 
tion  was   mooted  as  to  closing  up. 

Right  at  this  juncture  Harry  G. 
Mines  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  the 
company's  affairs.  Young,  ambitious 
and  energetic,  tireless  and  willing,  he 
told  the  owners  that  **he  wanted  the 
factory"  before  the  final  step  was  taken. 

"You    will    be    wasting    your    time, 


down  there,  Harry,"  was  the  advice 
he  received. 

"Just  the  same,  I  want  a  chance  at 
it,"    was  the   reply. 

He  got  the  "chance"  at  it.  The  up- 
shot of  that  chance  is  the  largest  factorj' 
in  the  west,  the  cleanest  factory  in  the 
country,  a  business  in  imported  mac- 
aroni and  pastes  for  those  who  still 
think  they  want  the  foreign  article, 
an  import  trade  in  Italian  delicacies 
such  as  cheese  and  anchovies  and  sar- 
delles  and  olive  oil,  and  a  business 
future  that  seems  to  have  no  clouds. 
There  are  now  thirty-two  employees. 

That  was  the  work  of  two  years. 
The  brands  of  the  company  have  become 
known  to  every  grocer}^  dealer  and 
every  general  merchant  of  the  entire 
southwest;  known  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  housewives  who  want  pure  goods 
and  clean  goods.  They  will  be  known 
everywhere  within  a  short  time,  if  the 
present  campaign  of  publicity  is  per- 
sisted  in. 


^         ^ 
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A  Voice  of  the  Mountains. 

By  Roy  Reuben  Rosamond 
Author  of  "The  Squaw  Girl,"  etc.,  etc. 


A  review  of  Calvin's  earlier  life  would 
be  chapter  upon  chapter  of  thrilling 
experiences  and  strange  adventures, 
leading  throughout  all  the  West.  The 
narration  of  his  undertakings  of  a  jocular 
nature,  harmless  escapades,  and  his 
eccentricities,  would  afford  unusual  in- 
terest— when  he  was  an  overgrown  kid, 
an  unroped,  reckless  cowboy  daredevil 
whose  trail  was  bright  with  more  than 
one  woman's  eyes  as  he  wandered  into 
the  land  of  love. 

Then  came  the  time  he  found  the 
prettiest  of  the  sex,  he  thought,  high 
in  the  mountains,  where,  he  made  claim 
unto  himself,  was  the  end  of  his  love 
trail.  He  rode  far  that  day,  among  high 
hills,  hunting  stray  cattle  of  the  Lazy 
L.  He  met  and  questioned  a  slip  of  a 
girl — a  virginal,  blue-eyed,  sweet-lipped 
maiden  riding  a  pinto  horse.  And  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice — and  her  lovely 
eyes — and  all  her  slender  perfection, 
fit  into  his  idea  of  the  ideal.  But  longer 
than  her  physical  attributes,  there  re- 
mained in  his  mind  her  kindness  to  a 
strangier.  Meeting  her  again,  not  on  the 
same  round-up,  but  a  similar  pretense, 
and  still  of  the  same  mind,  he  determined 
to  build  a  home  near  by  and  learn,  if 
possible,  if  this  maiden  of  the  hills  were 
SHE. 

And  so  Calvin  came  to  live  on*  his 
own  ranch,  a  homestead,  owning  cattle 
and  horses  and  mavericks. 

Maverick  is  the  term  for  unbranded 
horses  and  cattle.  No  one  has  a  legal 
claim  upon  livestock  running  unbranded. 
But  two  of  Calvin's  colts  ran  unbranded 
and  his  ownership  was  imperative.  A 
cowboy  said  to  another  while  on  the  round 
up:  "If  you  corral  a  dapple-bay,  two 
y'r  old,  an'  a  sorrle  yearlin,'  mavericks, 
remember  as  how  they  belongs  to  a 
mare  with  two  dots,  bar."  Two  dots 
and  a  bar  was  Calvin's  brand.     Where- 


fore the  cowboy  addressed,  remembered 
this  bit  of  information.  Another  rider, 
similarly  reminded,  exclaimed:  "He's 
a  lettin'  them  mavericks  run  to  see  if 
order   is   maintained    on   his   range." 

The  cowboys  of  the  region  in  which 
Calvin  had  his  ranch  conformed  them- 
selves to  the  ethics  injunctured  through 
his  unbranded  colts.  A  rumor,  the 
sum  of  which  was  that  the  rancher  dealt 
a  fair  hand  of  justice,  without  the  aid 
of  the  law,  was  sufficient  reason  that 
they  observe  the  rights  of  his  industry. 

Calvin  enjoyed  freedom  not  unlike 
that  of  his  colts.  Adequate  description 
of  him  were  impossible.  One  would 
have  to  study  to  measure  him.  He  was 
a  character  such  as  only  the  mountains 
evolve,  and  his  will  alone  developed  a 
squareness  of  jaw. 

Calvin  rode  with  and  conversed  with 
the  girl  of  the  pinto  many  times  ere  she 
learned  his  name.  "So  you  are  Calvin!" 
she  exclaimed  more  than  aaked  one  day. 
And  in  her  voice  and  gesture  there  was 
surprise  because  she  had  found  in  him 
the  tame  Calvin  rather  than  the  wild 
Calvin  of  whom  she  had  heard.  But 
she  regarded  the  wild  Calvin  as  a  being 
of  the  past,  for  was  not  a  man's  conduct 
while  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  that 
to  which  he  aspired  at  all  times?  She 
attributed  the  wild  Calvin  to  the  West, 
and  she  felt  some  of  its  spirit  in  her  own 
veins,    excusing    him    because    of   it. 

The  third  time  Calvin  went  riding 
with  her,  he  knew.  He  became,  through 
glorious  femininity,  edified.  He  became 
a  man  of  zeal,  of  staunchness  and  of 
purpose.  Thoughts  of  her  and  home 
crowded  out  the  desire  for  wild  days  and 
wilder  nights.  When  he  suffered  his 
fellow  cowpunchers,  fifteen  in  number, 
to  aid  him  in  moving  his  household  goods, 
purchased  with  matrimonial  precision, 
to  the  cabin  on  his   homestead,   they 
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overpowered  him,  roped  him  to  his 
bedsprings  and  recited  the  burial  rites. 
Little  they  knew  that,  through  love, 
he  was  bom  again. 

There  followed  months  and  months 
of  Calvin's  wooing.  Because  of  the 
change  in  his  life  he  was  spoken  of,  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  hills,  as  being  all 
gold.  For  support  of  this,  one  should 
look  upon  the  sweet  hill  girl  who  found 
in  him  her  riches.  He  was  all  a  child 
of  the  mountains  should  be,  all  a  true 
child  of  the  mountains  could  be.  Follow 
him  on  his  daily  routine  and  this  would 
go  without  saying.  But  this  were  im- 
possible owing  to  one's  inability  to  keep 
his  pace.  On  a  deer  hunt,  after  cattle 
or  range  horses,  he  was  uncertain  com- 
pany on  this  account.  The  cowboys 
said  that  he  could  get  out  all  the  speed 
there  was  in  a  saddle  horse;  and  a  phil- 
osopher could  not  well  philosophise 
concerning  the  confidence  passed  from 
man  to  horse,  the  volition  exercised 
while  riding  full  blast  down  the  side  of 
a  mountain  that  a  wild  bunch  of  horses 
might  be  turned  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulch. 

One  would  meet  him  often  on  the 
windy  passes  and  beside  the  water  holes, 
and  here  in  conversation,  one  would 
learn  of  his  ways  of  life — a  life  with 
vagueness  in  it.  Each  meeting  would 
afford  something  directly  or  indirectly 
impressive,  causing  one  to  know  that 
he  was  a  man  without  fear  in  his  every 
undertaking.  One  would  find  him  a 
nondescript,  for,  while  exuberance  attend- 
ed his  labors,  in  all  he  did  and  said, 
he  was  redundantly  earnest,  of  late. 
Militant,  mature,  he  won  admiration 
prompted  only  by  the  pure  in  heart. 
Love  had  wrought  the  change  in  his 
life.  Which  brings  us  to  a  time  in 
November. 

The  day  was  young,  possessing  that 
onerous  melancholy  which  brings  sad- 
ness, even  to  the  felicitous;  when  the 
cavaliers  of  approaching  snow-storms 
attract  the  lingering  autumn,  driving 
it  from  the  gulches — the  wind,  fresh 
from  snow-crowned  mountain  peaks, 
with  its  warning  note,  heralding  the 
spirit  of  the  frost. 

Calvin  rode  swiftly  that  morning, 
rider  and  horse  exultant  with  life  the 
cool  crispness  of  the  air  instilled.    Over 


the  pass,  along  under  the  river's  granite 
bluffs  they  came,  leaving  the  miles  he- 
hind,  along  Beaver  Creek's  winding 
trail,  strewn  with  autumnal  glory, 
through  a  nature-painted  canyon — how 
often  it  echoed  Whalebone's  hoof  beats 
of  late — finally  emerging  into  a  meadow, 
a  ranch  fitting  snug  in  among  the  hills, 
and  level  as  a  lake. 

The  meadow  and  fence  around  it  lent 
the  only  touch  of  civilization  to  the  ten 
miles  of  scenery  Calvin  had  just  passed. 
While  coming  along  the  river  an  unused 
tunnel  of  the  southern  mountain  shot 
forth  a  black,  accusing  eye,  making  it 
known  that  it  was  wrong  to  deface  nature 
when  gold  was  not  there. 

Down  through  the  meadow  a  brook- 
let silvered  its  way  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  brown  of  the  dying  grass,  the 
tall  willows,  from  which  the  leaves 
had  lately  fallen,  huddled  close  for  ani- 
mation, apparently  shielding  the  water 
supply  from  the  cedar  and  spruce  running 
down  the  hillside  for  a  drink,  bending 
toward  the  brooklet  in  their  haste. 
Beyond  the  willows,  in  the  meadow, 
a  girl's  sweet  voice  rose  on  the  morning 
air,  calling,  calling. 

Calvin  drew  up  his  horse,  threw  bridle 
reins  to  earth  and  dismounted.  He 
knew  her  mission,  for  the  pinto,  alone 
in  the  meadow,  ran  and  thrust  her  nose 
over  the  pole  fence  to  greet  the  saddled 
horse.  Calvin  adroitly  stroked  her 
glossy  neck,  then  grasped  the  mane  to 
hold  her,  for  he  Imew,  because  of  the 
exuberance  of  life  the  chill  morning  in- 
stilled, she  defied  the  bridle,  romping 
the  full  length  of  the  meadow.  Being 
unused  to  a  stranger's  handling,  the 
pinto  snorted  and  reared  backward; 
but  the  hand  at  her  mane  tensed  quickly, 
an  agile  body  was  assisted  over  the  fence 
with  the  free  arm  as  she  reared  and, 
upon  alighting,  with  a  dextrous  and 
sure-footed  quickness,  Calvin  leaped  at 
her  nose,  grasped  it  low  down,  thrust 
his  long  legs  foreward  to  offset  the  im- 
petus she  had  gained,  and  brought  her 
to  a  standstill. 

The  girl  saw  it  all,  with  inexplicable 
admiration  in  her  lovely  eyes,  made  more 
conspicuous  by  the  passing  of  sudden 
fright.  They  exchanged  smiles,  and, 
to  complete  his  mastering,  Calvin  bridled 
the    pinto.    She    became    as    tranquil 
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as  she  had  been  insistent  of  enfranchise- 
ment. That  Calvin  had  performed  an 
unusual  feat  was  not  spoken  of  by  either. 
As  regarded  praise,  her  smile,  for  him, 
was  sufficient. 

Silence  followed,  painful  to  both. 
Whalebone  grazed.  The  sun  climbed 
toward  the  zenith,  up  over  the  colossal 
Beartooth  Mountain  with  its  evergreen. 
Calvin  petted  the  pinto  as  apprehension 
came  stealing  in.  Something  was  wrong, 
he  felt.  Why  did  she  not  talk  and  laugh 
as  was  her  habit?  This  serious  person 
was  not  his  Nell  of  the  hills.  "What 
is  it?'*  he  asked  finally.  The  answer 
came  slowly,  reluctantly,  with  a  tear- 
drop. 

"Calvin,  papa  has  sold  the  ranch; 
we're  going  to  move  to  the  city,  some- 
where back  east."  Signs  of  grief  came 
into  her  face,  crept  to  her  eyes  from  her 
heart.  She  controlled  herself  with  effort 
and  continued,  "I'm  to  be  educated. 
Papa  says  that  Fm  all  the  child  he's 
got  and  he'll  see  that  I  turn  out  different 
than  a  cowgirl." 

The  ardorous  man  of  twenty  three 
knit  straight  brows  over  eyes  darkened 
with  anxious  thought.  Something  in 
them  spoke  to  her. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  she  went  on  im- 
pulsively, "you  know  that  I — any  moun- 
tain girl  should  do  differently — not  ride 
horses  and  be  a  cowgirl,  a  wild  and 
woolly — " 

"She  should  marry  the  man  she  loves," 
Calvin  put  in. 

She  did  not  heed  his  words. 

"Papa  says  that  I  must  forget  it  all — 
this  wild  life." 

There  was  fire  in  Calvin's  eyes  as  he 
asked,  passionately. 

"Can  a  cowgirl  forget  the  things — 
the  life  and  the  love — which  mean  life 
or  death  to  a  cowboy."  His  was  not 
all  physical  activity.  The  girl  had  come 
to  a  barrier,  a  dominating  spirit,  as  had 
the  pinto. 

The  girl  tried  to  answer  him  at  once, 
but  her  heart  was  burdened  with  that 
which  she  had  been  instructed  to  tell 
him.  She  was  silent  for  a  time,  fighting 
between  her  duty  and  her  desire,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  pain  that  was 
visible  in  his  face,  knowing  only  too 
well  what  was  there.     Were  his  hopes 


and  dreams  in  vain?  What  had  they 
not  promised  love? 

Her  words  alone  contained  the  excuse 
her  voice  strove  to  convey. 

"Papa  got  a  lot  for  the  ranch  and 
cattle  and  brand,  you  know?"  She 
trembled,  and  then  her  hands  were  grasp- 
ed, suddenly.  She  hesitated,  but  when 
bid,    proceeded. 

"He  says  that  I'm  to  become  a  lady, 
Calvin,  a  lady — " 

She  was  not  aware  of  the  false  note  in 
her  voice,  for  she  was  quite  swept  away 
by  the  exigency  of  this  impression;  she 
thrilled  it  between  sobs,  as  a  last  plea, 
a  final  excuse,  not  of  her  formation, 
painful  because  it  was  not  of  her.  This 
Calvin  knew.  It  caused  his  anger  and 
rage,  his  gaze  with  its  cringing  appeal, 
his  mental  maelstrom.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  battle  was  on  between  father 
and  lover,  the  girl  fighting  for  father 
against  her  love — the  lover  pitting  his 
love    alone    against    the    conventional. 

Nellie  stood  breathless  because  of  a 
painful  grasp  from  her  lover's  hands,  a 
signification  of  his  will,  unconsciously 
explained  to  her.  This  was  the  medium 
of  a  special  intimation.  She  realized 
it  better  than  philosophy  could  have 
taught  her.  This  power  placed  parental 
wishes  far  below  balance. 

Calvin's  grasp  lessened.  His  boyish 
face  took  on  a  look  of  potential  resolve, 
his  solid  jaw  settled  more  firmly  into 
place.     He  tried,  but  could  not  speak. 

"We  are  going  to-morrow,"  she  con- 
tinued,   emotionally. 

Calvin  moved  drawn  lips,  asking  with 
his  eyes,  commanding,  daring.  She 
knew  he  did  not  speak  because  he  could 
not.  He  could  act.  What  could  he 
not  do,  suiting  those  same  actions  to 
his  will  power,  controlling  through  it? 
He  did  act — and  as  she  expected.  In 
that  moment  he  became  master,  she 
recognized  him  as  such,  through  primiJ 
instinct,  for  he  drew  her  slowly,  slowly 
within  his  arms,  giving  her  time  to 
resist,   to   know   what   she   was   doing. 

His  love  had  been  reciprocated,  he 
knew,  since  they  had  met.  Why  not 
now?  He  had  deferred  asking  for  her 
hand  in  marriage  only  because  of  her 
youthfulness — asking  that  she  be  mis- 
tress of  the  cabin  on  Willow  Creek. 
Their  lips  had  never  met,  but  when  they 
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looked  into  one  another's  eyes  for  the 
first  time  there  was  an  understanding  of 
a  subtle  nature  from  that  moment. 
Once,  with  a  thrill  both  had  felt,  hand 
had  clasped  hand.  Now  she  stood, 
goddess  of  emotional  loveliness,  looking 
every  inch  a  woman,  cheeks  flushed  with 
color,  the  breeze  uncoiling  her  thick 
braid  of  golden  hair,  as  if  Fate  in  that 
hour  were  robbing  her  of  the  things  of 
girlhood.  There  she  stood,  being  drawn 
slowly  within  his  arms,  knowing  that 
the  future  would  be  of  her  own  choosing 
and  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  away 
childish  things. 

"Can    you    go    to-morrow?" 

The  right  words  came  at  last — came 
pleadingly,  yet  with  piquant  challenge. 

In  all  its  latent  power  his  love  was 
irresistible.  He  claimed  naught  that  was 
not  his.  Her  arms  stretched  upward 
in  a  gesture  of  surrender  and  their 
lips  met  in  her  final  answer. 

An  eagle  that  nested  in  the  cliff's 
near  Calvin's  ranch  soared  above  them 
gracefully,  as  if  signifying  freedom  at 
that  moment.  Breaking  the  first,  bliss- 
ful moment,  from  the  tangle  of  cedar 
and  cherry,  a  migrative  dove  sent  out 
a  prolonged  and  plaintive  note,  voicing 
the   sadness   of  the   lonely. 

In  that  hour  Nellie  answered  the  im- 
pulses of  her  heart,  the  dictations  of 
her  mind.  The  idea  of  becoming  an 
educated  lady — something  great  and 
lofty — she  erased  from  her  mind,  forever. 
Only  that  she  might  gratify  her  father's 
wish  had  she  been  led  into  considering 
a  change  of  life  and  environment.     For 


a  long,  long  time  her  father,  whom  she 
loved,  had  been  telling  her  of  fields  of 
conquest,  made  possible  to  her,  through 
the  possession  of  a  wonderful  voice. 
He  had  painted  its  cultivation  with  a 
novel  brush  of  flattery,  dazzling  with 
colors  of  success  and  riches.  And  when 
she  sang  to  her  lover  he  only  desired 
that  this  songbird  of  the  hills  be  wholly 
his.  And  now  all  the  riches  and  success 
did  not  matter.  In  her  own  wild  and 
rural  way  she  would  sing  to  him — ^he, 
the  personification  of  the  strength  and 
nobleness  of  the  mountains,  picturesque 
in  his  chaps  and  spurs,  worthy  of  being 
loved  of  woman — he,  with  a  conquer- 
ing spirit,  six  foot-two  of  western  man- 
hood. 

And  yet  Calvin  was  not  without 
knowledge  of  her  possible  sacrifice.  He 
attempted  to  make  verbal  amends  re- 
garding her  parent's  wishes,  only  to 
set  her  sobbing  afresh. 

"There,  there,  dear  girl,"  he  cooed. 
And  then  he  told  her  about  the  life  back 
in  the  crowds,  where  he  had  been — ^life 
he  knew  would  be  as  poison  to  her  freer 
tastes,  where  dollars  were  recognized 
before  art,  where  there  was  but  little 
just  and  pure.  He  explained  the  nature 
of  the  monster,  its  mouth  gaping  to 
swallow  her. 

There  in  the  mountains,  touched  by 
their  spell  and  their  spirit,  his  will  per- 
meated her  the  more.  Her  conceptions 
were  his  instilled,  his  plans  became  her 
plans — to  live  true  unto  one's  own  feel- 
ings— to  live  for  love,  the  best  way 
since  human  life  began. 


II 


They  rode  far  that  day — to  the  princi- 
pal town  of  that  region,  a  mining  camp, 
for  the  marriage  license.  Here  was 
Cupid  going  to  the  altar  with  young  love 
not  with  the  frivolity  of  flowered  June, 
but  with  the  calm  sense  and  solidity  of 
chill  autumn.  Upon  returning,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  minister 
would  follow  immediately,  they  faced 
an  enraged  father  and  serious  mother. 
Nellie's  father  was  one  of  the  bull-neck 


variety  and  very  obdurate.  He  lent 
vehemence  to  his  objections;  the  mother 
pleaded.  The  lovers  clung  to  one  an- 
other, calmly  reasoning,  pleading  their 
cause  in  turn.  Tenacious,  eloquent  in 
his  earnestness,  Calvin  spoke  freely 
— of  love  being  greatest.  Compared 
to  this — love — fame  and  riches  were  as 
nothing,  he  said;  and  that,  should  they 
follow  out  their  plans,  they  were  sure  to 
rob  their  daaughter  of  the  pure  and  better 
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things  of  life,  making  of  her  an  artificial 
thing,  a  painted  doll.  They  heard  him 
through,  and  because  of  his  indomitable 
nature,  his  valid  reasoning  and  his  man- 
liness, they  promised  their  answer  when 
the  minister  should   arrive. 


Calvin  would  have  gained  his  point 
had  the  minister  put  in  an  appearance; 
but  his  horse  stepped  into  a  gopher  hole 
and  injured  the  rider,  demanding  a 
return   and    medical   assistance. 


Ill 


That  night  pandemonium  reigned  in 
the  recently  sold  home  of  Thomas 
Cochran.  There  were  harsh,  judicial 
commands  and  plaintive  remonstrances 
The  parents  intended  taking  their 
daughter  away  in  the  night,  thereby 
avoiding    the    cowboy    who    was    more 


than  a  match  for  them.  When  the  light 
of  a  new  day  filled  the  gulches  with  purple 
light  and  the  sun  kissed  the  tips  of  the 
snow-crowned  mountain  peaks,  they  had 
left  the  peacefulness  of  ranch  life  and 
were  then  far  toward  the  new  and  stran- 
ger existence. 


IV 


Time  went  on,  as  time  will  do,  at 
parting.  Still  Calvin  lived  on  his  ranch 
at  Willow  Creek,  plying  his  branding 
iron  and  watching  his  herd  increase, 
progressing,  waiting  for  Nellie.  His 
quick,  musical  laugh  no  longer  resounded 
in  the  quiet  places,  no  longer  echoed 
from  the  canyon's  rocks.  His  genial 
smile  came  less  often,  and  when  he  did 
smile  it  was  diffused  with  sadness — 
because  of  love,  pure  and  superlative. 
His  face  became  transfigured,  became 
more  dignified  in  contour,  more  pre- 
possessing in  expression,  more  urbane 
in  its  controlling  feature,  the  eyes.  A 
face  that  once  portrayed  strength  be- 
came tender — through  brooding,  yet 
spiritually  strengthened  because  of  it. 
Because  of  Nellie's  love  he  had  ceased 
a  reckless  life;  and  now,  because  of  the 
faith  and  hope  he  possessed  in  her  re- 
turn, he  became  less  austere. 

Should  you  join  him  in  the  round-up 
— place  your  branding  iron  beside  his 
in  the  fire — you  would  notice  his  efforts 
toward  usual  cheerfulness  and,  because 
of  the  change  in  his  life,, you  would  seek 
his  company,  admiring  the  tenderness 
lately  his — a  relief  from  the  typical 
arrogance  of  the  average  cowboy. 

His  increasing  fortune  making  it  pos- 
sible, his  mother  and  studious  sister 
came  to  make  their  home  with  him, 
from  the  learned  east.  The  latter  be- 
came his  confidante.  After  hearing  the 
story  of  his  love  she  assured  him  of  the 
goodness   in   womanhood.    She   quoted 


from   her   favorite   poet,   optimist   that 
she  was,  the  lines: 

"/n  love's  byways,  on  great  highvoays 

of    learning. 
Where  hearts,  were  hearts,  are  found 
returning.'* 

Calvin  dreamed  on — a  dream  of  true, 
blue  eyes — of  soft,  white  hands  which 
he  seemd  to  clasp  in  his  night  dreams, 
and  always  they  were  reaching  out  to 
him,  it  seemed,  from  across  the  chaam 
of  separation.  He  seemed  to  know 
that  her  lips  were  growing  pale  in  the 
strife  of  life  aa  she  found  it,  and  at  times 
he  thought  that  he  heard  her  voice 
pleading  to  him  for  the  old  love  and 
deliverance.  As  time  went  on  he  lost 
track  of  the  times  he  had  searched  for 
her  in  his  dreams — searching  for  her 
among  the  aristocratic  crowds,  finding 
her  unchanged  at  last  and  still  his  cow- 
girl. 

He  forced  away  the  thought  that  she 
had  left  him  forever.  He  attributed 
her  silence  to  the  unfairness  of  her 
father.  After  a  time  he  was  sure  that 
that  he  had  forbidden  her  to  write. 
But  this  would  not  last  forever,  for  some 
time,  he  was  sure,  she  would  return. 
She  had  had  the  pinto  delivered  into 
his  keeping,  ere  she  went,  and  how  could 
she  do  this  without  a  purpose?  To 
doubt  her  was  to  doubt  her  love — and 
his — and  all  the  world.  Sorrowing  he 
waited  for  her  in  splendid  singleness, 
there  in  eternal  loftiness,  close  to  nature's 
heart.    Still,  with  each  springtime  came 
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a  dispiriting  restlesness,  and  possessing 
a  mood  of  mingled  pain  and  depression, 
he  often  sought  the  mountain's  crest, 
sat  himself  down  to  indulge  his  thoughts 
of  her,  the  while  looking  down  over 
stately  hills,  far  below  where  the  magpie 
was  busy  with  her  nest  and  the  camp- 
robber  had  lately  come  to  shriek  in 
ecstasy — birds,  chipmunks  and  squir- 
rels sending  up  a  thousand  little  sounds 
of  love  where  a  variety  of  fresh-green 
was  transmuted  into  protean  webs  be- 
low sun-dancing  waves  of  balmy  air 
— a  scene  million-tinted  and  endless 
in  its  expression  of  beauty.  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  Calvin  thought  over  the 
great  ways  of  the  world,  dared  to  pierce 
the  walls  of  unborn  time,  saw  love 
everywhere.  And  because  of  the  spirit 
that  seemed  to  speak  to  him  there  on 
the  mountain,  he  resisted  the  repeated 
temptation  of  going  in  search  of  her, 
finding  her  and  bringing  her  back 
through  the  force  of  his  will  rather  than 
through  the  force  of  his  love.  But  when 
the  sun  sank  low,  when  the  pines  stood 
tall  and  golden  against  the  west,  he  would 
mount  the  waiting  Whalebone,  having 
borrowed  fortitude  of  nature's  calm 
reserve. 

Calvin's  sister,  Clara,  brought  books 
with  her  from  the  east.  During  wintry 
evenings,  with  mother  and  sister  shar- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  fireplace,  he  learn- 
ed of  the  world's  renowned.  Previously, 
education  from  books  he  had  but  little. 
Of  school  and  saddle,  he  chose  the  latter 
in  childhood.  Now  these  were  pregnant 
hours.  Of  the  authors  he  read — and 
they  were  the  best — he  borrowed  a 
portion  of  their  power  of  expression. 
He  was  subjective  in  the  extreme,  at 
this  age,  possessing  a  retentive  memory 
and  artistic  temperament.  He  read 
Longfellow  with  esteem.  With  approval, 
Whittier;  he  read  Emerson  and  became 
enraptured  with  pure  morality,  and  he 
worshiped  Browning  for  the  greatness 
of  his  love.  He  cherished  his  wounded 
heart,  thankful  that  he  was  given  strength 
and  capacity  for  great  suffering.  Ajid 
one  day  he  set  his  sighs  to  music.  He 
wrote  a  poem  about  a  lover  who  won  a 
maiden    through    his   singing. 

Calvin  vowed  that  never  was  such  love 
as  his — and  Browning's  Faith — faith 
and    strengthened    love — this    was    the 


message  his  music — and  the  mountains 
— held  for  him.  Wonderful  the  day  he 
learned  that  he  could  write  of  his  love, 
putting  on  paper  the  thoughts  that  burn- 
ed his  brain.  This  made  the  waiting 
so  much  the  easier. 

But  one  day  a  message  came  to  him, 
delivered  by  a  huntsman,  a  shaggy 
whiskered  man  with  a  thirty-thirty 
across  his  shoulder.  They — Calvin  and 
he — almost  bumped  into  one  another 
around  a  scrub  spruce,  in  knee-deep, 
freshly  fallen  snow,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Hogback.  Both  were  after  a 
first  deer  of  the  season. 

"Hello  thar,"  the  shaggy  man  exclaimr 
ed.  And  after  the  first  surprise,  "Have- 
n't seen  you  fer  a  coon's  age.  Been 
keepin'  close  ter  home  of  late,  haven't 
yer?    'Cause   of   yer   folks,   I   reckon." 

Calvin  smiled.  There  was  little  time 
to  mitigate  or  answer.  The  shaggy 
man  continued: 

"I've  got  good  news  fer  you-all.  As 
they  say  in  Missoura,  I  toted  my  cattle 
to  market  last  month — to  Chicago.     Yep. 

to    market    last   month to   Chicago. 

Yep."  He  bit  from  a  plug  of  tobacco 
and  offered  Calvin  a  chew.  But  Calvin 
refused.  The  Missourian  shifted  his 
chew  and  continued: 

"Now  about  this  here  news  I  hinted 
at.  Met  them  Cochran  folks  as  I  was 
lalegagin'  on  State  Street.  Saw  that 
beauty  of  a  girl  too.  You  don'd  know 
nothin'  about  it,  I  reckon.  You'd  a 
heard  of  her  if  she  hadn't  taken  on  a 
stage  name.  She's  a  star  now,  whatever 
that  is.  Folks  saw  as  how  she  had  a 
mighty  promisin'  voice  when  she  lived 
out  here  on  my  ranch.  An'  she's  han- 
kerin'  to  come  back.  She  got  me  aside 
and  talked  confidential.  She  asked  if 
you  were  married  yet.  She  said  as  how, 
her  folks  settin'  their  heads  that  way, 
she  wanted  to  make  good,  an'  then  do 
as  she  pleased.  ,  She  said  as  how,  should 
she  write  to  you,  she'd  showed  her  feelin's 
an'  you'd  a  come  a  runnin'  an'  spoilt 
everything.  She'd  been  denied  th'  right 
to  write  to  you,  but  to  send  word,  she 
said,  wasn't  in  th'  orders.  Her  show's 
billed  for  this  direction,  an'  here's  her 
address  so's  you  can  write  to  her. 

"Of  course  you  see  that  she  had  a 
right  to  speak  out  loud,  an'  to  me,  as 
we  all  know  about  that  unused  license. 
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An'  she  said  these  words  'Tell  that  giant 
of  th'  hills  that  I'm  dyin'  to  get  back  to 
th'  land  where  pintos  grow.'  Young 
man,  I  wish  you  could  a  seen  that  wo- 
man. Stunnin'  ain't  in  it.  She's 
Heavenly." 

With  his  hands  on  rifle  muzzle,  Calvin 
stood  staring  into  space,  attention  no 
longer  subordinate.  The  shaggy  man 
talked  on — platitudes  concerning  the 
hunting  and  the  signs  of  deer,  but  Calvin 
did  not  hear.  His  thoughts  were  far 
away;  he  was  the  victim  of  distraction. 

Calvin  was  not  aware  when  the  bearer 
of  good  news  departed.  Surprised  at 
finding  himself  alone  on  the  mountain, 
he  turned  homeward,  forgetting  that  he 
had  climbed  up  among  the  mountain 
peaks  that  he  might  shoot  a  deer.  Be- 
neath tall,  yellow-pines  he  went,  taking 
long  strides  through  the  uneven  depths 
of  snow  and  across  the  wild  grass  patches, 
buoyant  with  newly  awakened  hope  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  sure  footed 
and  light  hearted  with  the  spirit  of  love. 

He  walked  fast,  mindless  of  everything 
save  her.  In  an  open  space,  amid  scrub 
pine,  a  frightened  doe  stood,  snorting 
at  the  intruder,  but  he  passed  heedlessly. 
Calvin  kept  the  direction  homeward 
through  instinct,  yet  not  cautiously, 
as  his  attention  would  have  demanded. 
Not  until  he  walked  up  against  a  cliff 
did  he  realize  the  state  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  He  regained  the  direction 
homeward  again,  unconsciously,  return- 
ed to  his  dream  of  her. 

Calvin  arrived  at  his  cabin  as  the  even- 
ing shadows  were  creeping  slowly  from 
the  hillsides.  Blue  smoke  issued  from 
the  chimney,  and  there  were  fumes  of 
inevitable  supper  in  the  air.  Here, 
was  evidence  of  glorious  autumn.  Be- 
cause of  the  lower  altitude  the  air  was 
warmer  than  that  of  the  mountain  tops. 
Here  not  even  a  flake  of  snow  had  fallen, 
and  the  sky,  from  the  first  frost,  after 
Indian  summer,  cleared  into  deepest 
blue,  athwart  which,  here  and  there, 
floated  a  filament  of  cloud,  transmuted 
by  a  crimson  twilight.  Here  refreshing 
rain  had  fallen  when  it  was  snowing  on 
the  mountain  tops,  lending  earth,  with 
its  evergreen,  the  scents  of  spring,  and 
buttercups  of  the  southern  slopes,  snug 
against  warm  rocks,  burst  into  untimely 
bloom. 


Calvin's  cabin  fit  snug  against  Devil's 
Tower,  on  whose  slopes  white  fir  grew 
tall,  and  on  its  crest  a  cliff,  a  spur  of 
rock  like  some  vast  tower,  swept  upward 
toward  the  skies.  'Twas  here  the  eagle 
built  her  nest.  Far  below,  the  river 
wound  around  the  mountains  as  best 
it  could,  offering  its  quota  of  grandeur 
by  shimmering  in  the  sun's  reflection. 
The  brooklet,  passing  near  Calvin's 
door,  gave  audible  voice  for  the  moun- 
tain that  gave  it  birth — a  dolorous  song 
that  is  never  the  same,  but  always  ex- 
pressive with  the  same  wildness,  and  love, 
and  deep,  deep  freedom.  Now  it  sang 
as  robins  do  when  the  sun  is  gone;  and 
far  toward  its  course,  in  a  canyon  deep 
and  wondrous  between  high  mountains, 
where  the  black  bear  comes  for  currants 
and  huckleberries  in  the  autumn,  it 
sent  down  a  cooing  whisper,  bidding  one 
welcome  to  its  grandeur  and  its  isolation. 
And  down  from  there  floated  the  dis- 
cordant beat,  beat  of  pheasants,  drum- 
ming, as  is  their  wont  at  twilight. 

From  high  upon  the  mountain  came 
the  mourning  of  a  wolf — a  long  drawn 
plaint,  as  if  voicing  the  feelings  of  lonely 
men  when  the  close  of  day  is  at  hand. 
The  coyote  dare  not  express  himself  at 
this  hour,'  waiting  for  the  first  touch  of 
darkness,  when  he  lets  go  the  quick  yelps 
of  hope  rather  than  the  lingering  tones 
of  melancholy.  And  just  below,  from 
around  the  base  of  the  hill,  contradicting 
the  saddened  hour,  sounded  the  clinking 
of  bells — the  cows  were  coming  home. 
Whalebone  stood  in  the  corral,  his  head 
thrust  over  the  bars,  as  if  awaiting  the 
pinto  whose  call  he  had  answered  the 
moment  before. 

From  the  door  where  Calvin  was  seat- 
ed, the  warmth  of  the  fire  he  had  just 
rekindled  making  the  room  cheerful, 
stretched  the  meadows,  along  the  brook- 
let toward  the  river,  and  many  haystacks 
gave  one  the  impression  of  his  capability 
as  a  ranchman.  This  brown  meadow 
was  the  result  of  work  well  accomplished, 
for,  previous  to  his  coming,  brush  and 
willows  were  the  extent  of  its  productive- 
ness. But  SHE  had  made  his  ranch 
building  the  less  strenuous.  He  was 
thinking,  now,  how  alike  were  this  fall 
and  the  one  three  long  years  before.  He 
drank  in  the  beauty  and  the  many  sounds, 
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for  there  was  naught  but  beauty  and 
music  and  love  for  him! 

She  requested  that  he  write  her.  He 
began,  as  dusk  came  on  apace.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  express  in  plain  prose — 
and  a  letter  was  but  that — the  feelings 
and  the  thoughts  he  now  possessed. 
The  eagle  came  floating  from  high,  seek- 
ing her  nest.  And  then,  heart  aflame, 
he  began: 

"The  shadows  start  against  the  hill. 
Thinking  of  you,  dear  heart — " 

He  stopped  for  words.  Certainly  this 
was  not  the  conventional  letter.  All 
at  once,  thrilling  his  heart  with  its  grand 
si^ficance,  he  seemed  to  commune 
with  the  spirit  of  the  mountains.  He 
felt  the  great  pulse-beats  of  the  infinite, 
realized  the  one  purpose  of  poetry, 
heard  the  sweet  music  SOMETHING 
played  for  he  who  would  listen.  Emo- 
tion set  his  words  to  music,  a  great  song, 
brother  of  the  brook,  filled  his  heart  with 
its  harmonies  and  dimmed  his  eyes  not 
so  much  with  teardrops  as  with  the  over- 
flowing of  his  feelings.  Past  the  first 
awesome  shock  of  it,  his  nerves  relaxed, 
leaving  his  perception  clear  and  vivid, 
the    lingering    strain    pathetic. 

There  was  something  wildly  poetic 
in  "start"  and  "heart,"  in  the 'beginning 
of  his  letter,  and  because  of  this  he  was 
imbued  with  an  aacetic  mood  possessing 
no  illusions,  demanding  love  as  its  work- 
ing basis. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sovereign 
of  the  arts  is  the  imagination,  mothered 
by  realism,  by  whose  aid  man — nature's 
emotional  man — makes  every  foreward 
leap;  and  that  sentiment  is  its  twin, 
through  which  will  come  all  conceptional 
experiences,  and  thereby  all  great  deeds 
in  art  are  achieved.  AH  of  which  was 
true  in  Calvin's  case,  but  love  with  him 
was  primal. 

There  she  was,  afar,  her  heart  going 
out  to  the  mountains  she  had  grown  to 
love — her  demesne,  and  his,  and  home. 
He  would  tell  her  as  best  he  could — just 
as  it  was  and  had  always  been — the 
mountains  and  his  heart  were  hers  and 
they  were  calling  her! 

Poetry  is  vocal.  The  environment, 
a  starved  heart,  the  loneliness,  the 
breath  of  pines — these  simplified  his 
heart  and  made  his  singing  possible. 
The  disappointment,  happiness  deferred, 


and  the  promise  of  the  fulfillment  of 
dreams  after  patient  waiting — ^thia  is 
the  recipe  for  a  poet.  Thus  the  poet 
imparts  to  his  verse  transcendency — 
the  spirit  of  his  love,  giving  it  living 
breath  throughout. 

So  Calvin  began  writing  again — ^writing 
in  a  rh)rthmical,  vibrative  way — an  ex- 
pression of  the  song,  the  strain,  the  lure 
that  has  been  developed  the  more  se- 
ductively on  the  strings  of  harps,  and 
with  the  human  voice,  down  all  the  ages, 
when  mate  calls  to  mate — ^poetry  in 
imagination,  passion,  love,  and  insight 
of  a  strengthened  human  soul: 
"  EvBj  and  the  shadows  start 

Against  the  hill. 
Thinking  of  you,  dear  heart, 

I  sit — and  lonely  still. 
Lowly  the  brooklet  sings, 

The  cattle  rest; 
Night  sends  the  eagle's  wings 

Toward  her  nest. 
Far  through  the  quiet  pines 

The  pinto  calls; 
Dim  are  the  eagle's  lines — 

But  peace  enthralls. 
High  o*er  the  distant  range 

The  pale  moon  peeps; 
There,  toward  the  city,  strange. 

My  vigil  leaps. 
Night,  and  the  fir  log  lights 

The  cabin  dim. 
Shows,  in  your  spirit  flights. 

Your  presence  in. 
Nell,  my  emotions,  rife. 

Resolve  in  pain. 
Calling  you  back  to  love  and  life 
And  home  again.'* 
Nellie  read  the  lines  Calvin  had  written, 
before  her  first  turn,  then  she  cried 
through  all  her  climaxes,  with  tears  that 
brighten  eyes,  and  her  laugh  had  all 
the  wildness  of  the  hills  in  it.  Love  and 
joy  was  singing  in  every  pulse.  Oh, 
the  joy  in  knowing  he  could  write  that 
message!  And  there  his  mother  and  his 
sister  were  in  the  kitchen — rattling  dishes 
and  slamming  the  stove  door,  no  doubt, 
and  singing  the  while — and  he  was  lonely! 
In  his  poetry  she  saw  sadness  and  deep 
concern  and  above  all  a  maddening  love 
and  the  cry  of  his  starved,  starved  heart! 
She  acted  with  the  thought  of  him  fore- 
most in  her  mind,  and  the  audience 
sat  enraptured  with  the  spell  of  her 
acting  and  her  singing.    Her  manager 
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thought  he  beheld  her  at  her  best. 
Afterward,  during  the  quiet  hours,  she 
wrote  her  lover  a  dainty  little  note, 
stating  the  date  her  show  was  billed  for 
his  capital  city  these  verses  attached 
thereto: 

"  Back  to  the  high  hills,  the  wild  hills, 
Pm  going; 

Back  to  the  one  who  is  waiting  for  me; 

Back  to  the  land  where  sweet  winds 
Are  blowing, 

Because  of  the  charm  and  the  spell 
Vm  returning — 

Where  boundless  creation  caresses  the 
skies, 

Where  life  in  its  infinite  communion. 
Now  yearning. 

Bids  me  be  true  to  the  love  in  his  eyesV* 

In  a  proscenium  box,  with  his  kins- 
women, that  night,  coolly,  superbly  man- 
ful in  the  apparel  of  the  mountaineer, 
a  wild  light  in  his  eyes,  more  handsome 
because  of  contrast,  Calvin  sat,  every- 
thing out  of  mind  save  one  grand  woman 
on  the  stage.  And  she,  in  turn,  forgot 
the  audience,  sang  and  acted  but  to  him. 
And  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
when  with  thrilling  appeal  she  should 
have  spoken  to  her  poet  lover,  the  hero 
of  the  play,  she  half  turned,  leaving  him 
out  of  it,  to  her  lover  in  the  box,  eyes 
for  him  alone.  Then,  in  passionate 
appeal,  she  cried: 

"Actions,  human  actions,  are  the 
eternal  objects  of  the  Muse!*' 


How  it  happened  was  never  known — 
how  the  vast  audience  knew  that  she 
was  a  product  of  the  hills  and  that 
throughout  the  evening  she  had  been 
playing  to  a  cowboy  lover — how,  as 
handily  as  he  handled  bronchos  in  the 
corral  at  home,  Calvin  leaped  the  foot- 
lights— doing  that  which  she  meant  he 
should  do,  answering  the  power  of  her 
heart — and,  towering  above  the  hero 
of  the  play,  he  stretched  his  arms  to- 
ward her  as  he  spoke  clear  and  musically: 

'*  Nell,  my  emotions,  rife, 
Resolve  in  jmn, 

Calling  you  back  to  love  and  life 
And  home  again.*' 

And  then,  to  keep  the  silence,  Nellie 
raised  a  warning  little  hand  toward  the 
audience  and  the  wings  and  smiling  her 
sweetest  smile  she  almost  sang  in  her 
strong  soprano  voice,  thrilling  because  of 
her  emotions  and  the  richness  of  the 
scene: 

"  Back  to  the  high  hills,  the  wild  hills, 

Vm  going: 

Back  to  the  one — " 

She  could  not'  finish  the  stanza.  In 
each  woman's  life  there  comes  a  time 
when  speech  forsakes  her — when  her 
heart  surrenders  to  the  man  she  loves, 
asking  for  his  embrace.  With  a  pas- 
sionate clasp  her  mountain  lover  plucked 
the  sentence  from  her  lips  and,  amid 
wild   acclaim,   the   curtain   slowly   fell. 
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The  Serenading  Bandit. 

by  Baker  B.  Hoskins^  Jr, 


Donna  Senora  Flores  called  in  closer 
her  struggling  line  of  vaqueros.  There 
were  six  of  them,  wiry  fellows  with 
black  mustachios  and  wearing  big, 
faded  sombreros.  Despite  the  distance 
their  little  mustangs  had  traveled,  they 
were  still  prancing.  Behind  them  the 
little  mountain  village  of  Palmito  was 
twenty-five  miles  away. 

A  few  low-spoken  words  from  Senora 
to  the  leader  made  known  to  him  her 
fears,  and  Manuel,  always  erect  in  his 
silver-trapped  saddle,  removed  his  som- 
brero and  bowed  low.  "I  lay  me  at 
the  Senora's  feet — while  there's  breath 
in  the  body  of  Manuel,  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  senorita  Eleanor,  the  fairest 
flower  of  our  pleasant  land." 

Thus  spoke  Manuel  re-assuringly.  To 
his  men  he  said:  "Hombres,  our  lady 
fears  the  notorious  Bebian  is  in  the 
mountains — she  was  warned  so  and  it 
is  well  that  we  keep  on  the  lookout!" 

"Viva  la  Senora — death  to  Bebian!" 
the  men  shouted,  displaying  their  guns 
and  riding  very  alertly. 

The  mother  reined  her  mustang  close 
in  to  the  one  her  daughter  was  riding. 
"I  knew  it  was  not  well  we  should  do 
it,"  she  chided  herself.  "For  look!  it  is 
is  now  almost  night  and  the  hacienda 
is  six  miles  away.  But  forced  I  was  to 
show  your  wedding  finery 'to  our  dear 
amigo  Lucila.  Carazon,  how  she  envies 
you!  The  senoritas  of  the  whole  state, 
how  they  envy  you,  the  lucky  one! 
How  your  coming  wedding  with  the 
distinguished  Don  Carlos  is  the  gossip!" 

But  the  girl  sat  silent.  She  was 
interested  and  had  shown  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  purchase  of  the  finery.  The 
nuptials  with  Don  Carlos  were  not  to 
her  liking  nor  of  her  making  and  it  was 
under  maternal  duress  that  she  gave 
her  consent. 

She  roused  herself  and  spoke:  "This 
Bebian  of  whom  you  spoke,  what  kind 
of  a  man  is  he?" 

"A  very  wicked  man,  though  shrewd; 


cunning  as  a  fox,  Carissima,  a  smug- 
gler, a  bandit,  a  man  upon  whose  head 
a  reward  of  one  thousand  pesos  is 
offered  by  two  countries  and  yet  nirales 
cannot  or  fear  to  take  him!" 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  girl,  interestedly, 
"I  should  like  to  know  so  brave  a  man! 
How  different  he  must  be  from  the  man 
you   chose  to  be  my  husband!" 

"You  wicked  and  unfaithful  child," 
scolded  the  mother. 

At  this  juncture  the  riders  drew  in 
closer  for  the  road  was  narrowing  and 
soon  entered  a  canyon  through  which 
it  ran  for  a  distance.  Here,  if  any- 
where, the  bandits  would  make  their 
appearance.  The  men  made  a  great 
display  of  their  weapons  and  in  another 
instant  had  occasion  to  use  them. 
Seemingly  from  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  canyon  ahead  of  them, 
swarmed  men  riding  wiry  little  mus- 
tangs, sure-footed  and  accustomed  to 
such  rough  climbing.  The  canyon  was 
alive  with  horsemen,  both  in  front  and 
in  the  rear. 

A  few  wild  shots  were  fired  by  Senora 
Flores'  men  and  then,  with  all  their 
pomposity  gone,  they  were  ready  to 
surrender  to  the  men  who  had  sur- 
rounded them.  These  men  were  not 
bad  looking  fellows.  They  wore  close- 
fittting  buckskin  breeches  and  jaunty, 
short  jackets  muchly  bespangled. 
Their  sombreros  were  wide  and  heavily 
braided  with  gold  and  silver  tinseling. 

Their  capitan  rode  forward,  reining 
his  prancing  mustaiig  up  so  sharply 
as  to  set  him  upon  his  haunches.  There 
was  a  jingle  of  silver  on  dress  and  sad- 
dle-trappings. His  sombrero  was  re- 
moved and  he  made  a  sweeping  bow. 
"I  lay  me  at  the  Senora's  feet — Buenos 
dias!" 

The  salute  was  returned.  Senora 
Flores  was  cold  and  somewhat  alarmed; 
Senorita  Eleanor  equally  frightened  but 
more  curious. 
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"Don  Carlos,  he  did  not  return  with 
you?"  the  man  queried. 

But  for  his  quiet,  unaggressive  de- 
meanor, the  women  would  have  been 
badly  frightened  and  as  it  was,  Senora 
Flores  cast  apprehensive  glances  at 
the  pack-horse.  The  vaqueros  stood 
about  in  scared  silence.  Something 
about  this  little  capitan  quelled  them. 

''No,"  was  the  reply  to  his  inquiry. 

"We  will  see  him  later,"  the  man 
mused  apparently  not  at  all  put  out  at 
not  meeting  him  with  the  little  caval- 
cade. Then  addressing  the  Senora  di- 
rectly, he  said:  "In  the  hills  it  has  rained 
— the  Senora  at  her  ford  cannot  cross." 

"The  ford  we  cannot  cross!  Why — 
why,  we  cannot  the  night  spend  in  the 
mountains!  The  hacienda  we  must 
reach!" 

The  capitan  was  silent.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  argued  unnecessarily.  His 
mustang  audibly  champed  his  bits, 
while  the  rider  sat  in  the  saddle  easily, 
looking  youthful  and  debonair.  His 
eyes  lingered  in  admiration  on  the  dark, 
dreamy-eyed  Eleanor,  who  half-veiled 
her  eyes  with  long  silken  lashes  under 
his    penetrating    glance. 

The  girl's  voice  roused  him:  "What 
shall  we  do,  Senor  Capitan?"  Her 
voice  was  low  and  musical  and  when 
she  spoke  there  came  flashes  from 
pearly  teeth.  The  mother  looked  re- 
bukingly    at    her    froward    daughter. 

"A  bridge  we  sometimes  use — a  few 
miles  farther  it  is,  but  the  Senora  can 
cross  tonight  if  she  wishes;  her  humble 
servant  will  guide  the  way  to  it." 

"We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  a 
stranger — ,"  Senora  Flores  began,  for- 
getting the  situation,  but  the  youthful 
capitan's  laugh   interrupted   her. 

"A  prisoner  the  Senora  is  if  we  wish 
it  that  way." 

Chagrined  though  she  was,  she  knew 
this  to  be  true,  and  she  felt  not  at  all 
assured  as  she  said,  "Then  we  trust 
ourselves  to  the  honor  of  the  Capitan; 
lead  forward." 

Here  she  used  discretion,  speaking 
in  a  soft,  infatuating  voice. 

The  capitan  turned  and  issued  orders 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  picking 
their  way  over  the  rough  trail  which 
led  up  and  away  from  the  canyon.  It 
wa8\an    unfamiliar    trail    and    Senora 


Flores  traveled  it  with  grave  misgivings 
for  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  daughter. 

Whatever  had  been  the  capitan's 
object  in  capturing  the  party  was  either 
put  aside  or  postponed.  Once,  when 
opportunity  presented  itself,  he  rode 
close  to  the  girl  and  whispered:  "Your 
letter  it  I  received — your  humble  ser- 
vant I  am!" 

The  startled  girl  shrank  back  at  his 
words — she  had  written  no  letter. 
Presently  she  ventured  to  look  at  the 
handsome  stranger;  black  curly  hair, 
clear  complexioned  and  with  thin, 
twisted  mustachios  which  gave  to  his 
face  a  habitual  smile.  Handsome,  she 
thought  him. 

The  bridge  to  which  the  capitan 
referred  was  only  two  large  trunks  of 
trees  which  spanned  the  narrow  can- 
yon in  a  wil4  and  hidden  section.  On 
the  brink  of  the  canyon  they  paused 
and  could  hear  the  angry  rushing, 
roaring  of  the  turgid  water  which  was 
a  headrise  from  the  hills. 

At  a  word  from  the  capitan  his  men 
dismounted  and  led  their  horses  across. 
The  little  animals  were  trained  to  this 
and  took  to  the  logs  nimble-footed. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  other  horses, 
there  was  no  getting  them  across. 

The  capitan  presented  the  solution 
clearly. 

"Our  caballos  the  senora  and  senorita 
may  have;  the  hacienda  is  not  far.  At 
the  ford,  manana,  the  hombres  may 
cross."  Then  the  capitan  led  his  pony 
to  the  logs  and  gave  him  an  affectionate 
slap.  Nimbly  and  sure-footed  the  mus- 
tang took  his  way  quickly  over.  Turn- 
ing with  head  bared,  the  leader  ad- 
dressed the  women: 

"  If  the  Senora  will  permit,  her  humble 
servant  will  assist  her  to  cross." 

Senora  Flores'  lips  set  as  if  she  was 
racing  to  her  doom,  then  she  turned 
to  her  retainers,  saying:  "All  of  you, 
except  two,  who  will  remain  and  guard 
the  mustangs,  will  cross  over  and 
accompany  us.  You  will  walk  to  the 
rancho." 

Turning  to  the  capitan,  she  remarked 
diplomatically*  "The  capitan  is  a  gallant 
senor;  I  will  follow,"  and  refusing  his 
proffered  hand,  she  slowly  made  her 
way  across.  When  it  came  the  girl's 
turn   to   cross,   she   dropped   bar   eyes 
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under  the  man's  penetrating  gaze.  She 
placed  her  hand  in  his,  at  his  suggestion, 
and  he  led  her  forward.  His  hand  was 
firm,  soft  and   warm. 

"The  wish  of  the  Senorita  I  will  carry 
out,"  he  whispered  to  the  puzzled  girl. 
She  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
but  was  mystified  at  his  words.  She 
had   expressed  no  wish  to  see  him.   . 

The  light  grew  dark  among  the 
scraggy  hills  and  the  stars  began  to 
sentinel  the  heavens,  yet  the  man  and 
and  his  men  picked  their  way  unhesi- 
tatingly. Presently  the  lights  of  the 
hacienda  on  a  distant  promontory  be- 
came visible  and  the  weary  women 
were  glad. 

"The  honor  and  courtesy  of  this  pro- 
tection we  owe  to  whom?"  she  asked, 
when  they  were  upon  the  premises 
of  Senora  Flores. 

"Senora,  your  humble  servant  is 
Bebian — sometimes  unjustly  called  the 
bandit."  The  name  was  spoken  proud- 
ly and  the  man  watched  her  defiantly. 
A  startled  exclamation  escaped  the 
woman,  for  the  kindness  of  the  man 
had  in  a  measure  allayed  her  fears, 
but  now  her  mind  was  greatly  perturbed 
and  she  tried  to  stand  between  her 
daughter  and  the  man.  The  girl  had 
given  vent  to  a  cry  of  astonishment. 

Bowing  with  grace,  Bebian  retired, 
but  speaking  this,  before  he  left:  "A 
man's  reputation  of  times  outdoes  his 
deeds  and  a  good  man  is  often  maligned 
by  his  enemies!" 

That  night,  when  the  moonbeams 
fell  upon  the  orange  trees  beneath 
Eleanor's  window,  Bebian  appeared  in 
the  role  of  serenader  and  Eleanor  was 
awakened  from  dreams  in  which  hand- 
some bandits  figured  and  strange  letters 
were  written,  to  hear  an  amorous  voice 
pleading  with  her  in  song. 

Infatuated,  the  girl  was  drawn  to 
the  barred  window.  Already  she  had 
associated  the  voice  with  the  knight 
of  the  day's  adventure.  Enraptured, 
she  listened  to  the  words  of  love  which 
came  from  a  heart  but  recently  pierced. 
Something  within  her  stirred  in  response 
and  she  quickly  she  thrust  a  dainty 
little  hand  through  the  bars  and  re- 
leased a  tiny  lace  handkerchief  which 
fell   at   the   singer's  feet.    This  was   a 


reply  to  his  song — a  silent  message 
to  the  bold  lover. 

The  senora,  hearing  the  serenade,  and 
divining  its  origin,  caused  servants  to 
move  about  the  hacienda  and  lights 
to  be  lighted.  Then  Bebian  regretfully 
went  away. 

On  the  morrow  the  irate  mother 
stormed  at  her  wilful  daughter— de- 
picted the  evil  and  violence  of  the  bandit 
leader  and  ended  by  telling  of  the  virtue 
and   goodness   of   Don   Carlos. 

"Why!"  she  exclaimed,  when  speaking 
of  Bebian,  "He  is  the  wretch  who 
murdered  the  Donna  Felicia  and  stole 
her  jewelry.  Two  countries  hold  a 
reward   over  his  head!" 

The  memory  of  her  mother's  words 
were  still  rankling  in  the  girl's  mind 
when  she  heard  hoof-beats  on  the  hard 
roadway  which  ran  in  front  of  the 
hacienda.  A  mustang  with  more  life 
in  him  she  had  never  before  seen — a 
rider  who  rode  with  more  skill  and  daring 
she  did  not  believe  existed.  His  saddle 
glittered  and  jingled  with  silver  trap- 
pings and  his  spurs  were  works  of  art. 
His  purple  sombrero  sat  far  back  upon 
his  black  head  and  a  smile  of  uncon- 
cern at  the  mustang's  antics  played 
upon  his  lips. 

Back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  hacienda 
he  rode,  his  mustang  dancing  and 
prancing,  while  his  dark  eyes  watched 
eagerly  for  the  lady  of  his  love.  W^hen 
at  last  he  was  rewarded  with  a  glimpse 
of  her,  he  waved  his  hand,  in  which 
was  a  tiny  white  something.  The  girl 
recognized  her  handkerchief. 

Came  again  the  dashing  caballero 
and  this  time  after  his  ride  he  dismounted 
and  entered,  requesting  an  interview 
with  the  Senora.  He  was  shown  into 
the  hall  and  presently  the  Senora  en- 
tered, offering  in  return  to  his  warm 
salute,  a  cold  "Buenos  dias!"  followed 
by,  "The  senor  was  kind  in  befriending 
us,  but  he  should  not  so  far  presume 
as  to  call  upon  us." 

The  smile  left  Don  Bebian's  hand- 
some face  and  he  became  courteously 
grave;  "I  lay  me  at  the  Senora's  feet— 
your  humble  servant  has  come  to  ask 
the  honored  permission  to  address  your 
fair  daughter,  Eleanor — may  the  Virgin 
bless    her." 
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Nothing  he  could  have  spoken  would 
have  startled  or  angered  the  Senora 
more.  When  she  was  able  to  speak, 
she  arose  indignantly  and,  giving  him 
look  for  look,  she  exclaimed:  "Does 
the  capitan  forget  himself  or  is  it  no 
better  he  knows?  The  house  of  Flores 
mates  only  with  its  peers!  The  hand 
of  Eleanor  is  promised  to  the 
honorable  and  distinguished  Don  Carlos. 

*'A  bandit,  a  murderer  and  a  fugitive 
who  has  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pesos 
upon  his  head  does  an  insulting  thing 
when  he  asks  so  great  an  honor.'* 

Here  the  Senora's  voice  almost  died 
away,   so   great   was   her   anger. 

A  smile,  a  malicious  smile,  came  and 
played  about  the  chieftain's  lips.  "The 
marriage — when  does  it  be  celebrated?" 
he   asked   with   apparent  resignation. 

"From  today,  two  weeks,"  the  Senora 
replied. 

"It  is  bueno,  but  remember,  Senora, 
the  blood  of  caballeros  is  that  of  Bebian, 
bandit  though  he  is  called,  and  maybe 
all  things  said  of  him  are  not  true. 
For  instance,  if  so  great  a  murderer 
he  was,  his  men  could  destroy  this 
hacienda  in  a  day  but  such  a  crime 
he  would  not  stoop  to."  Then  with  a 
sweeping  bow  he  turned  and  walked 
quickly  away  and  out  the  gate  where 
his  mustang  awaited  him.  With  a 
spring,  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  in  an 
instant  the  handsome  little  fellow  was 
gone. 

From  her  window  the  girl  witnessed 
his  act,  and  watched  him,  a  figure  of 
ease  and  poise,  and  she  compared  him 
with  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Carlos  suffered 
by  the  comparison. 

Day  by  day  the  capitan  continued  to 
ride  up  and  down  the  driveway  exhibit- 
ing his  superb  horsemanship  and  night 
after  night  he  came  and  standing  under 
the  window  of  the  senorita  told  his  love 
in  songs. 

His  pleadings  were  re-enforced  by 
sympathetic  skies  and  soft  zephyrs. 
The  Senora  in  wrath  sent  and  told  him 
she  would  have  her  men  run  him  off  the 
place  if  he  did  not  leave  at  once.  His 
reply  was  that  it  was  hardly  probable 
her  men  would  molest  a  man  whom 
Mexico  feared,  and  so  night  after  night 
he  continued  to  come. 

Against  the  marriage  with  Don  Carlos 


Eleanor  in  her  heart  rebelled  but  her 
obdurate  mother  would  have  none  of 
it  so  arrangements  were  consummated. 

Under  her  grief  the  senorita  could  not 
have  stood  up  but  for  the  comfort  she 
derived  from  the  sight  of  the  little  capitan 
riding  gayly  by  and  from  the  cheer  his 
songs  gave  to  her.  In  his  songs  he  told 
her  of  the  freedom  of  the  life  he  lived — 
of  boundless  plains  and  mountain  wilds — 
of  enchanting  fandangos  with  music 
that  thrilled  the  soul  and  of  servants 
to  serve  every  wish,  and  of  love  which 
grew  greater  and  more  consuming  day 
by    day. 

The  Senora  in  a  defiant  rage  sent  for 
Manuel  and  ordered  him  to  caJl  his  men 
together  and  run  off  the  offensive  in- 
truder. 

Puffed  up  and  important  Manuel 
went  forward  to  execute  the  order. 
The  little  squad  spread  across  the  road 
as  the  capitan  came  forward  but  quickly 
divided  as  the  smiling  little  fellow  showed 
his  intention  of  riding  over  one  of  the 
men  who  blocked  his  path.  Manuel 
then  spoke;  "Riding  here  you  must 
stop,  the  command  of  our  Senora  it 
is!" 

"I  take  commands  from  no  one  and 
if  you  peons  get  troublesome  come 
my  men  will  and  shoot  every  dog  of 
you!" 

There  was  venom  in  the  black,  snake- 
like eyes,  yet  he  was  smiling  with  his 
lips  and  Manuel  returned  to  the  Senora 
with  the  message.  From  her  barred 
window  Eleanor  had  witnessed  the  scene 
and  she  softly  cried  "Bravo!"  as  she 
clapped  her  hands  in  admiration  of  the 
capitan's  courage. 

Night  after  night  the  serenading  lover 
continued  to  come  and  it  was  but  a 
short  time  until  open  rebellion  on 
Eleanor's  part  was  threatened  for  she 
was  under  his  spell,  but  the  mother's 
will  and  force  suppressed  it. 

The  proverbial  last  straw  broke  and 
Eleanor  vowed  she  would  not  marry 
Don  Carlos.  To  counteract  this  the 
mother  threatened  to  put  the  girl  in 
the  dungeon,  which  at  this  time  was  used 
as  a  wine  cellar.  Again  the  girl  sucumb- 
ed  to  her  mother's  duress. 

The  bold  singing  capitan  continued 
to  deliver  his  messages — messages  which 
at  one  moment  caused  the  girl's  hear 
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to  dance  with  joy  and  again  to  sink  into 
deep  despondency.  Then  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage  he  came  and  told  her  not 
to  lose  heart  for  at  the  last  moment  he 
would    snatch    her    from    Don    Carlos. 

Came  the  fateful  day  and  the  more 
fateful  hour  and  the  bride  in  sheer  and 
shimmering  stuffs,  and  in  whose  eyes 
there  was  a  half-defiant  half-apprehen- 
sive look,  was  ushered  into  the  room 
where  were  Don  Carlos  and  his  friends. 
The  Don,  awkward  and  bungling  as  ever, 
rose  and  kissed  the  girl.  Then  came  the 
little  capitan  dressed  in  a  purple  jacket 
and  new  breeches.  With  him  came  a 
few  of  his  men,  their  buckskin  clothes  in 
rough  contrast  with  the  wedding  finery. 
At  the  sight  of  this  notorious,  unbidden 
guest  Don  Carlos  and  his  friends  became 
alarmed. 

"I  lay  me  at  the  Senora^s  feet," 
the  capitan  began  cheerily,  addressing 
the  indignant  Senora  Flores,  "and  to 
all  the  happy  guests  present,  buenos 
dias!  I  come,  Senora  Flores,  to  correct 
a  mistake  under  which  you  are.  While 
true  it  is  Bebian  I  am,  and  a  bandit 
I'm  often  called,  yet  untrue  it  is  that 
I  am  the  man  the  state  wants  for  the 
murder  of  Donna  Felicia,  and  truer 
still  it  is  that  Don  Carlos  is  unfit  to  be 
the  husband  of  one  so  fair  as  Senorita 
Eleanor!'' 

Don  Carlos,  his  face  puffed  and  dark, 
attempted  to  rise  and  face  the  speaker 
but  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  was 
motioned  back  while  the  capitan  con- 
tinued; "For  on  the  evening  I  first  met 
you  I  had  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
imploring  me  to  deliver  her  from  the 
clutches  of  Don  Carlos.  When  I  ap- 
proached you  I  thought  I  was  serving 
the  lady  who  wrote  the  note." 

"It  is  a  lie — it  is  a  lie!"  screamed  Don 
Carlos,  shaking  a  trembling  hand  at 
the  bandit. 

The  capitan  brushed  aside  his  protests. 


"Munos,"  he  said,  "who  was  it  you  saw 
murder    the    Donna    Felicia?" 

"Don  Carlos  it  was,  my  Capitan— 
before  the  court  I'll  swear  to  it.  He 
took  her  jewels,  too,  and  his  avaricious 
hand  snatched  a  crucifix  with  opal  settings 
from  her  throat  and  he  also  took  her 
ring,  one  which  had  been  worn  by  her 
late  lamented  father — a  ring  with  a 
tiger's  eye  in  it." 

Unconsciously  Don  Carlos  held  out 
his  hand  on  which  was  seen  a  ring  set 
with  a  tiger's  eye.  He  was  almost  black 
in  the  face  and  his  words  stuck  in  his 
mouth  as  he  tried  to  speak. 

Eleanor  snatched  a  crucifix  from  her 
throat  and  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  Don 
Carlos. 

Those  present,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives alike,  were  dumb.  Then  with  an 
exclamation  which  resembled  the  cry 
of  freedom  uttered  by  a  bird  just  liberated 
from  its  cage  Senorita  Eleanor  flung  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  her  benefactor. 

"My  liberator — my  savior!"  she  cried. 
"From  worse  than  death  you  have  res- 
cued me,  my  Bebian." 

The  capitan  stooped  and  raised  her 
to  her  feet — then  placed  his  arms  about 
her. 

"Bring  the  priest,"  he  said  aside  to 
Munos. 

With  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand  to 
the  assembly  and  with  a  pleasant  'hasta 
la  vista' — ^until  we  meet  again,  he  was 
off  and  the  bride  to  be  was  with  him 
leaving  an  awestruck,  gaping  crowd. 
A  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  prancing 
mustangs  were  away — away  where  Senor- 
ita Eleanor  would  taste  the  life  of  the 
boundless  plains  of  which  the  bandit  had 
sung. 

Of  course,  in  due  time,  Don  Carlos 
was  tried  and  of  course  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  prove  not  guilty.  Shortly  after 
his  trial  the  reward  for  Bebian  the  bandit 
reached  the  5,000  pesos  mark,  one  half 
of  which  was  contributed  by  Don  Carlos. 
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The  Breach  of  Faith. 


By  WiU  T.  Ham. 


Ike  Norton  kicked  his  mule  savagely 
on  the  ribs.  The  animal,  bestirring 
himself,  trotted  a  few  steps.  Then  Ike 
reined  him  in  again,  with  a  muttered 
curse.    He  was  in  very  bad  humor. 

His  ill-temper  seemed  in  accord  with 
the  weather.  From  a  sky  so  blue  that 
it  became  tiresome,  with  never  a  hint  of 
a  shade-bringing  cloud,  the  sun  shone 
hotly  down  upon  the  red  dust  in  the 
road,  which  rose  in  choking  clouds  as  the 
mule  plodded  sullenly  along — and  settled 
again,  part  of  it,  layer  upon  layer,  on 
Ike  till  his  own  mother  would  not  have 
recognized  him,  as  her  son.  No  whisper 
of  a  breeze  stirred  the  tall  pines  by  the 
roadside,  their  native  color  hidden  by 
a  selfsame  coat  of  copper  red.  Now  and 
then  the  mule  angrily  champed  his  bit 
and  tossed  his  head  to  rid  himself  of 
the  horseflies  that  disturbed  him,  and 
that  seemed  to  be  the  only  things  willing 
to  move  on  that  hot  summer  afternoon. 

But  the  heat  and  dust  mattered  very 
little  to  Ike  Norton.  One  hand  mechani- 
cally holding  the  bridle,  the  other  rest- 
ing on  his  holster,  he  stared  ahead  of 
him  blankly,  only  bestirring  himself  at 
times  to  kick  the  mule.  The  weather 
was  the  least  of  his  troubles — and  the 
bigger  ones  occupied  him  now.  Six 
months  before  he  had  left  his  claim  in 
the  foothills  intending  to  return  in  a 
month  at  the  most.  Jim  Linden,  his 
partner,  remained  on  the  claim  to  attend 
to  things  while  he  was  away.  After 
Ike  had  come  about  a  day's  ride  he  sud- 
denly found  that  he  had  left  behind  some 
of  the  very  papers  he  would  need  on 
his  trip  and  was  compelled  to  go  back 
for  them.  When  he  reached  the  claim 
he  found  his  partner  gone  and  with  him 
the  gold  dust  and  the  stuff  from  the 
sluice  boxes.  Incidentally,  enough  pro- 
visions for  a  good  journey  had  disap- 
peared too. 


Ike,  wondering  what  sudden  thing 
could  have  called  his  partner  away  in 
such  fashion,  waited  two  days  for  him 
to  come  back.  Then  it  dawned  upon 
him — first  a  suspicion  cast  away  with 
shame,  then  a  certainty — that  Jim  had 
pulled  out  and  left  him  in  the  lurch. 
He  thought  of  trailing  him.  Jim  had 
too  much  of  a  start,  and  besides,  Ike 
decided  he  would  not  want  to  soil  his 
hands  on  such  a  scoundrel.  For  to  be 
false  to  one's  partner  was  the  most  des- 
picable crime  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
accuse  one  of  that  was  as  bad  as  accusing 
him  of  murder,  and  more  to  be  resented. 

Finally  in  a  blind  rage  of  disappoint- 
ment Ike  made  up  his  mind  he  would 
go  to  the  valleys  anyway.  To  stay  in 
the  place  after  such  a  desertion  would 
be  maddening.  He  would  go  away  for 
a  time  and  then  come  back  and  work 
the  claim.  So  Ike  Norton  nailed  the 
door  of  his  cabin,  got  on  his  mule  and 
set  forth  a  second  time  for  the  lower 
country. 

He  was  only  now  returning,  six  months 
later.  His  business  had  taken  longer 
than  he  had  expected.  There  was  so 
much  red  tape  about  city  life.  And  for- 
getting Jim's  treachery  had  not  been 
easy.  As  the  last  resort  Ike  had  gone 
on  a  series  of  sprees;  these  emptied  his 
wallet  and  further  delayed  matters, 
but  yet  did  not  serve  his  purpose.  For 
Ike  and  Jim  had  worked  and  lived  to- 
gether in  a  man  to  man  companionship 
the  memory  of  which  it  was  hard  to 
put  away.  At  times  Ike  decided  it 
was  all  a  bad  dream  or  the  result  of  too 
many  glasses  at  Tiny  Tim's,  but  when  he 
came  to  himself  he  saw  the  bare,  naked 
fact.  He  had  been  done  to  a  turn  by 
his  partner,  the  man  he  had  trusted. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was  half 
a  year  ago  and  he  thought  he  had 
thrashed  it  all  out  before,  Ike  went  over 
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ever3rthing  again  as  the  mule  stumbled 
slowly  along.  One  who  lives  in  the  hum 
and  bustle  of  the  city  may  find  forget- 
fulness  among  other  surroundings  and 
friends,  but  the  man  whose  home  is  in 
the  solitudes  makes  few  friends  and  must 
needs  be  a  great  deal  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  It  seemed  to  Ike  as  the  road- 
way became  more  and  more  familiar, 
that  every  tree-guidepost  standing  out 
clear  and  lonely  suggested  desertion. 
Once  as  he  stared  at  the  circling  clouds 
of  dust,  he  seemed  to  see  Jim  Linden's 
face,  creased  with  wrinkles,  outlined 
against  the  dark  green  background,  with 
those  frank  grey  eyes  looking  at  him. 
When  Ike  thought  of  that  fearless  face, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  before,  he 
doubted  his  own  sanity. 

Another  thing  that  contributed  to 
Ike's  unrest  of  mind  was  the  vague  fear 
that  the  claim  had  been  jumped  in  his 
absence,  as  the  time  for  assessment  work 
had  been  up  a  month  since.  He  won- 
dered if  the  land  officer  had  been  around, 
taking  note  of  claim  expirations.  He 
had  expected  to  be  back  in  plenty  of 

time.    If  Jim  only  had  not !    Ike 

opened  his  mouth  and  shut  it  again 
with  a  snap.  He  silently  made  up  his 
mind  that  there  would  be  trouble  for 
any  one  on  his  claim,  in  spite  of  the  law. 
He  hadn't  much  to  lose — now — and  he 
was  just  in  the  mood  for  shooting.  He 
pictured  to  himself  the  scene  as  he 
should  come  over  the  Westlake  ridge 
and  down  the  mountain  side  where  his 
claim  lay.  Perhaps  everything  would 
be  quiet  and  the  door  would  be  nailed. 
He  expected  to  have  a  hard  time  taking 
out  those  nails  as  he  had  been  in  a  savage 
mood  when  he  put  them  in.  But  per- 
haps there  would  be  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  little  stone  chimney,  and  the  door 
would  be  open.  Ike  took  out  his  Colt's 
and  looked  at  it  carefully. 

Just  as  the  sun,  blood  red  from  the 
forest-fires  in  the  mountains,  was  touch- 
ing the  tops  of  the  distant  blue-black 
peaks  of  the  Nevadas,  Ike  Norton  passed 
over  the  ridge  and  down  into  the  West- 
lake  canyon.  He  noted  idly  that  the 
opposite  hillside  had  been  recently  burnt, 
and  was  dead  and  deserted  looking,  with 
the  notched  backbones  of  the  pines 
sticking  up  here  and  there.  A  turn  or 
two  more  and  he  would  be  able  to  see 


his  cabin.  Would  he  also  be  able  to 
go  down  and  peacefully  enter  into  it? 

The  mule  clattered  around  the  last 
bend,  sensing  from  his  master's  alertness 
that  the  end  of  the  trip  was  near.  The 
clearing,  the  pile  of  sluice  boxes,  and  the 
cabin  came  into  sight.  Nothing  seemed 
changed.  Now  and  then  Ike's  eve  was 
caught  by  the  water  in  the  creek  as  it 
reflected  the  dying  sun.  But  suddenly 
Ike  put  his  hand  to  his  face  so  that  he 
might  see  more  easily.  His  lipe  came 
together  in  a  thin,  straight  line,  and  two 
deep  furrows  appeared  above  the  bridge 
of  his  nose.  For  there  was  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  the  cabin  chimney. 

Ike  pulled  his  mule  up  and  hesitated 
a  moment,  wondering  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  go  right  down  and  face  the 
intruder,  or  wait  till  after  dark.  Indian 
prudence  prevailed  and  the  man  led  his 
animal  into  the  forest  of  pines  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  tethered  him  there. 
Then  he  stretched  himself  on  the  pine- 
needles  to  wait  for  darkness. 

When  the  swift  mountain  twilight  had 
enveloped  everything,  Ike  rose  and  made 
his  way  out  to  the  road  again.  A  light 
shone  in  the  cabin  window  and  out  the 
wide  open  door,  but  no  one  was  to  be 
seen.  Tightening  his  belt  and  pulling 
his  hat  lower  over  his  eyes,  Ike  went  by 
a  short  cut  to  the  clearing.  When  he 
reached  it  he  took  his  gun  out  of  his 
holster,  and  with  the  cat-like  tread  of 
the  Indian,  walked  up  to  the  window  and 
looked  in. 

A  man  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
fire,  frying  something.  It  smelt  like 
ham.  On  the  table  was  a  pile  of  buck- 
wheat cakes.  The  old  block  stools  were 
in  the  same  places,  the  same  posters  on 
the  walls.  Everything  was  as  before. 
But  the  man 

Suddenly  he  turned  toward  the  table, 
and  Ike  muttered  an  oath  of  surprise, 
at  the  same  time  almost  letting  his  gun 
drop  from  his  hand.  With  a  snari  of 
rage  he  turned  from  the  window.  Treach- 
ery added  to  treachery  So  this 
was  the  man  who  had  jumped  their 
claim — ^not  content  with  half  of  it. 
Clever  indeed  I  For  the  man  inside  was 
Jim  Linden. 

Gun  in  hand  Ike  stalked  in  at  the  open 
doorway.  Jim,  who  was  bending  over 
the  fireplace,  turned  toward  the  door 
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when  he  heard  the  footsteps  but  started 
back  in. surprise;  as  he  recognized  his 
former  partner.  Recovering  himself  he 
opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak^  and  took 
a   step    forward,    hand    outstretched. 

"Stop  there!" — ^Ike  spoke  in  a  clear, 
hard  voice.  "Fine  evenin',  ain't  it? 
Glad  to  see  yer  a-makin'  yourself  to 
home.  Hate  t'  bother  yii.'"  Ike  smiled 
a  grim,  sarcastic  smile.  "But  I  guess 
our  business  ain't  goin'  to  take  long." 
He  fingered  the  gun  carelessly. 

"  No,  I  guess  I  can  git  away  with  most 
of  th'  talkin,"'  as  Jim  openmouthed 
with  amazement,  attempted  to  speak. 
"That  is,  me  an'  my  frien'  here,"  nodding 
at  the  revolver.  "But  before  he  begins 
to  shout  I  want  t'  tell  yer  what  I  think 
o'  such  a  sneak  as  you." 

"What  th'  devil — "  Jim  managed  to 
get   in. 

"0,  yes,  certs,  I'll  give  yer  time  t' 
t'row  yer  ropes  afore  yn'  hand  in  yer 
checks.  But  wait  till  I  finish  what  I 
got  t'  say.  'Nd  don't,  don't  int'rupt. 
My  little  frien'  gets  kin'  o'  res'less." 
His  hand  shook  as  he  spoke. 

"Onct  I  thought  you  was  square.  I 
thought  y'  was  a  white  man.  But 
damned  if  I  know  a  Digger  what  would 
do  such  a  low  down  trick  as  you  done 
me.  First  yer  swipe  th'  dust,  and  now 
y'are  after  hookin'  th'  whole  claim. 
Nothin'  hoggish  about  yer,  now,  is  there? 
His  gaze  wandered  round  the  room. 

Slightly  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, regardless  of  the  revolver,  Jim 
burst  forth — 

"For  God's  sake,  Ike,  what  d'  you 
mean?  Why  th'  devil  don't  you  say 
what  y're  talkin'  about?" 

"Ho — playin'  innercent!"  jeered  Ike 
in  a  high  mocking  laugh.  Then  chang- 
ing his  tone,  "  Hang  it,  man,  don't  make 
me  think  y're  any  worse  'n  what  I  think 
now.  I  hate  t'  soil  this  gun  on  you  as 
it^is.  I  wa'n't  goin'  t'  do  nothin'  wild 
when  y'  run  off  with  th'  bags,  but  when 
you  comes  back  and  tries  t'  hog  th'  whole 
damn  claim,  I  don't  stand  for  it.  That's 
all  I  got  t'  say,  now,  you  say  yer  p'rars 
and    be    kind    o'    spry.    I'm    hungry." 

"Ike,  there's  a  big  mistake  somewhere. 
If  y'say  I  run  off  with  th'  slag,  an'  am 
tryin'  t'  jump  th'  claim,  yer  a  liar. 
Shoot  away." 


"If  y' wants  t'  take  up  yer  p'rar'time 
callin'  me  names — let  'er  rip.  Guess 
I  can  stand  it."  Ike  dropped  his  gun 
to  his  side  and  walked  toward  the  table. 
Seating  himself  on  a  stool  he  began 
munching  on  the  buckwheat  cakes.  He 
looked  at  Jim  with  a  sort  of  quizzical 
air  as  if  wondering  what  such  a  one  could 
say  for  himself. 

"I'd  like  t'  know,  before  yu'  use  yor 
shootin'  iron,  where  y'u  been  th'  las' 
six  months.  Th'  day  you  left  for  th' 
valley  I  puttered  around  here  all  after- 
noon. Toward  evenin'  as  I  was  down 
by  th'  left  fork,  I  seed  some  damn  half- 
breed  of  a  greaser  with  his  paws  in  our 
sluice  boxes.  I  didn'  have  no  gun — 
n'  afore  I  could  git  at  him  he'd  cached. 
I  wus  feelin'  kin'  o  lonesome,  n'  in  n^d 
of  some  sport,  so  I  hikes  back  here,  gits 
a  gun  n'  some  grub,  an'  lights  out  after 
'm.  Traced  him  down  through  old 
man  Bailey's  woods  an'  up  Mill  crick. 
Had  a  fight,  an'  though  I  got  him  he 
cracked  me  one  in  th'  shoulder.  Bled 
like  hell.  Thought  I  was  all  in.  Old 
Jim  Crowfoot  come  along,  howsumever, 
'nd  picked  me  up,  and  I  was  at  th'  pow- 
pow  for  most  a  moon.  When  I  gets 
back  here  I  finds  things  tore  up  con- 
sid'rable,  door  nailed,  and  you  gone, 
devil  knowed  where.  Was  lonely  as 
thunder  for  a  spell,  'nd  just  when  I'm 
gettin'  used  to  it,  here  you  comes  with 
a  gun.     Damned  if  I  can  make  it  out." 

"Where's  th'  bags?" 

Jim  went  over  to  a  comer  of  the  room, 
pulled  up  two  loose  boards  and  scraped 
some  loose  dirt  away.  Then  he  tossed 
seven  bags  of  gold  dust  on  to  the  floor- 
ing. 

"Cached  'em  under  there  when  I  lit 
out  after  th'  half-breed.  Couldn't  find 
'em?" 

Ike  slowly  laid  the  gun  on  the  table 
and  rose  from  the  stool.  He  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  out  into  the  darkness, 
thumping  himself  on  the  chest.  Turn- 
ing in  a  moment  he  went  to  Jim  and  held 
out  his  hand.    They  shook  silently. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "we're  square.  Pot 
me  one  if  I'm  ever  such  a  bloomin' 
id  jit  again.  How  'bout  th'  assessment 
work?" 

"Dead  easy.  Inspector  around  a 
month  ago." 

"I^spec'  if  that  dam'  mule  o'  mine  is 
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as  hungry  as  I  am,  he's  pretty  much  full     yer  broomsticks." 
o'  air.    I'm  goin'  up  an'  git'  him."  And    Ike,    whistling,    went    up   the 

"An'  I'll  git  some  more  supper.    Trot     hill. 


The  Western  Sea. 

By  Ella  M.  Moore 

I  love  the  sea — the  shimmering  sea. 
Its  every  mood  has  charms  for  me. 
I  love  to  watch  the  waves  at  play 
In  early  light  of  morning  grey; 
And  when  the  sun,  as  night  draws  nigh, 
Hangs  low,  in  far  off  western  sky — 
No  golden  street  in  Heaven^ s  light 
Could  be  more  radiantly  bright 
Than  is  the  path  that  marks  the  way 
To  disappearing  orb  of  day. 
It  rests  me  when,  the  day*s  work  &er, 
I  walk  along  the  wave-washed  shore. 
And  see  the  billows  rise  and  fall. 
And  hear  the  sea  gulVs  plaintive  call 
My  presence  gives  them  little  fear, 
For  quick  wings  rise,  with  danger  near. 

Sometimes  as  far  as  eye  can  reach. 
The  only  life  is  on  the  bea^ch. 
Sometimes  on  rocking  wave  afloat. 
Is  many  a  white  sailed  fishing  boat; 
Or  larger  vessel  passing  by — 
Leaves  trail  of  smoke  against  the  sky. 
Then  there  are  days  when  unnd  and  rain, 
Beat  hard  against  my  window  pane, 
And  angry  waves,  unth  sullen  roar 
Come  rushing  madly  to  the  shore. 
They  curl,  and  break,  and  white  caps  fly 
With  background  of  stormy  sky, 
And  others  follow,  high  and  grand 
To  dash  their  foam  upon  the  sand. 
But  even  so — /  love  the  sea. 
And  think  of  unnd-swept  Galilee 
And  He  who  walked  upon  the  wave, 
The  fearful  ones  to  cheer  and  save. 
In  sun  or  storm,  0,  restless  sea. 
My  heart  goes  out  in  love  to  thee, 
When  I  am  in  my  land  locked  home, 
I  miss  the  smell  of  salt  sea  foam — 
But  happy  is  the  memory 
Of  days  I  spent  beside  the  sea. 
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The  Artifices  of  Alesia« 

By  Lannie  Haynea  Martin. 


I  was  sitting  on  a  log.    The  woods 
were   all   around   me   and   at   my   fe^t 
gurgled  a  tiny  stream.     It  was  one  of 
those  confidence-compelling  brooks,  with 
a  quiet  insistence  about  it,  making  its 
presence  felt  without  disturbing  one — 
like  a  sympathetic,  tactful  woman  who 
will  sit  beside  you  and  make  your  very 
soul  vibrate  with  the  consciousness  of 
her  accordance,  and  yet  not  embarrass 
you  with  expression  of  her  approval — 
expressions  which  sometimes  require  an 
answer,  and  are  not  always  without  a 
patronizing     tone.     And,     though     the 
brook  was  vocal  with  melodious  cooings 
there  was  nothing  patronizing  about  it; 
it  really  made  me  feel  that  it  had  a  spirit 
insight  to  my  profoundest  feelings,  and 
it  harmonized  entirely  with  my  medi- 
tative mood — a  mood  which  was  quite 
common  with  me  and  one  in  which  I 
invariably  wanted  to  talk  to  something. 
At  home,  in  my  den,  it  was  the  bronze 
eagle   paper-weight   that   listened   sym- 
pathetically  to   my   observations,   and, 
if  my  fancy  sometimes  took  aerial  flights 
to  that  bird's  exclusive  domain  it  never 
flapped  its  rigid  wings  to  tell  me  I  was 
trespassing.     Neither  did  this  treacher- 
ous  brook   whisper  that  my   reasoning 
might    be    fallacious,    and    my    whole 
philosophy  founded  on  an  unsubstantial 
postulate.    It    only    murmured    an    in- 
sinuating    and     continuous     sympathy 
which  led  me  on  and  on  until  my  thoughts 
flowed  forth  in  an  audible  stream  mak- 
ing the  brook's  tones  seem  to  lull  into 
that  ''Yes,  yes"  of  one  who  listens  with 
intense  but  repressed  interest  as  I  was 
saying:  ''I  know  that  feminine  artfulness 
is  not  a  twentieth  century  evolution  by 
any  means.    It  probably  antedated  the 
Sirens — ^it  has  not  always  been  put  to 
Circean  uses  either — but  m  no  other  time 
has  it  ever  been  so  universally  employed, 
so  unblushingly  confessed,  and  all  that 
is]^ow  needed  to  make  the  female  strate- 


gist invincible  is  that  touch  of  finesse 
which  will  disguise  dissimulation — ^that 
art  which  conceals  art.  But  I  suppose 
the  sex  is  not  capable  of  that.  Woman 
with  all  her  fund  of  pretense  can  not 
help  calling  our  attention  to  how  well 
she  pretends.  Perhaps  in  the  very  fail- 
ure of  this  finishing  stroke  lies  man's 
safety. 

"Even  that  little  bundle  or  artifice, 
Alesia,  is  not  so  artful  as  she  imagines. 
It  is  true  some  of  her  schemes  were  right 
clever.  But  then  her  victims  have  b^n 
so  fatuous!  Bah!  To  think  men  should 
be  so  influenced  and  hoodwinked  by  a 
mere  school  girl!  How  ingenuous  of 
her  to  tell  me  about  it  all!  How  she 
has  talked  tennis  to  Frazier  and  dis- 
cussed coleoptera  with  Jenkins — how 
her  pretended  musical  propensities  cap- 
tivated Parker,  and  her  well  assumed 
enthusiasm  for  art  ensnared  St.  John. 
No  harm  done.  These  callow  youths 
and  susceptible  bachelors  must  make 
love  to  somebody — why  not  to  her? 
Maybe  she  is  gathering  material  for  a 
story — maybe  for  reasons  of  art  she  is 
studying  expressions.  Da  Vinci,  they  say 
made  his  friends  laugh  and  weep  alter- 
nately just  to  paint  the  emotion  in  their 
faces — and  has  it  not  been  related  that 
artists  some  times  kill  their  victims 
by  slow  tortures  in  order  to  copy  their 
dying  expression?  And  nobody  imagines 
not  even  the  victims  themselves,  that 
they  will  die  for  love  of  Alesia — although 
that  young  lady  is  a  very  adorable  per- 
son and  an  artist  in  all  she  does. 

"She  has  told  me  of  these  conquests, 
not  in  any  spirit  of  vanitjr,  but  just  in 
sheer  delight  at  the  artistic  manoeuvers 
with  which  she  has  accomplished  it  all. 
In  me  she  finds  a  breadth  of  understand- 
ing that  she  knows  would  penetrate  any 
of  her  deceptions  and  designs,  conse- 
q[uently  she  is  frank  and  confiding.  She 
is  a  dear  little  thing;  not  such  a  good 
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conversationalist  as  her  sister  Kate; 
nor  so  witty  as  Mary,  but — well,  I  guess 
she  will  grow  to  be  a  very  sensible  wo- 
man/' 

Here  the  utterables  having  been 
pretty  well  pronounced  I  found  myself 
following  the  windings  of  the  brook  back 
the  the  hotel.  The  month  I  was  spend- 
ing at  this  resort,  the  nearest  one  I  could 
find  to  the  city,  was  the  first  real  rest  I 
had  had  in  years  from  the  excitement 
and  exactions  of  municipal  affairs,  and 
as  yet  the  daily  array  of  piazza  butter- 
flies had  not  been  sufficiently  alluring 
to  tempt  me  from  my  long  anticipated 
strolls  in  the  woods;  and  that  day  I 
dreamed  and  dallied  and  reached  the 
hotel  barely  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
On  entering  the  dining  room  I  saw  that 
Alesia's  aunt.  Miss  Stratton,  was  dining 
alone,  and,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
having  been  a  sort  of  beau  to  Alesia's 
two  older  sisters,  I  dropped  down  at  her 
table  with  the  remark,  '*  Where  is  the 
butterfly  tonight.'' 

*'The  butterfly  is  trying  to  rehabili- 
tate her  bedraggled  pinions,"  replied 
the  prim  old  lady  with  considerable 
gravity.  "Have  you  not  heard  of  my 
niece's  accident?"  And  without  giving 
me  time  to  reply  she  went  on,  "Oh! 
she  gave  me  such  a  fright  to-day!  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  my  afternoon  nap 
when  Clara,  our  colored  maid,  ran  in  to 
my  room  exclaiming,  'O  Miss  Lucy, 
Miss  'Lesia's  done  drownded!'  and  I 
was  so  bewildered  at  being  suddenly 
wakened  that  even  the  actual,  animate 
Alesia  appearing  just  then  did  not  re- 
assure me.  She  was  drenched  and  drip- 
ping from  head  to  foot — oh,  such  a  sight!" 

From  long  experience  I  had  learned 
to  let  Miss  Lucy  tell  her  story  in  her  own 
fragmentary,  exclamatory  manner  and 
did  not  question  her  further. 

"Ah  me,  Alesia  is  such  a  queer  child!" 
she  resumed.  "Sat  right  down  on  the 
floor  and  went  into  paroxysms  of  laugh- 
ter. Nobody  knew  what  about.  But 
she  rambled  out  some  incoherent  non- 
sense about  it  not  being  'little  birds' 
that  told  secrets,  and  that  she'd  had 
her  ear  to  the  pulsing  heart  of  nature 
— that  the  heart  had  overflowed — that 
that  was  why  she  was  so  drenched.  Now 
what    do    you    suppose    she     meant?" 

What   did    I   suppose   she   meant? — 


she  was  hysterical  probably.  Or  per- 
hays  she  was  working  some  scheme  on 
her  aunt.  Of  course,  I  would  have  im- 
derstood  perfectly  if  I  had  been  there 
and  heard  her  remarks  first  hand.  I 
always  saw  through  Alesia's  wiles  when 
she  was  fooling  other  people  to  a  finish, 
but  then  I  was  a  politician  and  accustom- 
ed to  artifice. 

When  Alesia  did  not  appear  for  a 
couple  of  days  it  was  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  was  seriously  sick. 
The  bell  boys  were  kept  busy  carrying 
flowers  up  to  her  apartments  and  Miss 
Stratton  was  so  deluged  with  inquiries 
concerning  her  health  that  she  had  to 
have  her  meals  served  in  her  rooms. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  Miss 
Stratton  came  to  me  with  a  troubled  look 
in  her  face.  "Alesia  needs  some  fresh 
air,"  she  said, "and  I  can't  do  a  thing 
with  her.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
anything  serious  the  matter  with  her 
but  she's  so  quiet  and  unlike  herself. 
She's  nervous  from  falling  in  the  creek 
the  other  day — I  know  she  fell  in — though 
she  won't  own  it."  Then  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  confidential  impressiveness 
she  said:  "I'm  afraid  Alesia  is  getting 
neurotic!  I  read  in  a  magazine  article 
the  other  day  that  neurasthenics  always 
read  medical  books  and  Alesia  has  sent 
in  to  the  city  four  of  five  times  since 
the  last  few  days  for  books.  She  won't 
let  me  see  the  titles  of  them,  but  they 
are  great,  thick,  mangy  looking  volumes, 
not  like  the  ones  on  art  she's  been  getting, 
and  I'm  sure  they  are  medical  treatises; 
and  iherC^  she  continued  with  decisive, 
argumentative  emphasis,  "she  has  been 
ransacking  every  newspap)er  she  can  find, 
has  even  had  the  old  files  from  the  library 
sent  out,  and  do  you  know  I  believe 
she's  looking  for  some  patent  medicine 
advertisement!  I  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  go  driving  with  some  of 
the  young  men  who  have  asked  her, 
but  she  says  they  have  not  enough  sense 
to  drive  a  grasshopper!" 

Miss  Lucy  was  not  of  the  artful  kind, 
else  I  might  have  thought  her  appealing 
to  my  pardonable  pride  in  equine  ac- 
complishments. 

"Would  she  go  with  me?"  I  asked. 

"Oh!  I  had  not  thought  of  that. 
Why,  she  would  be  delighted  I  am  sure. 
You  are  such  a  splendid  whip." 
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That  afternoon  along  the  fern  and 
daisy  bordered  drives  two  gaily  prancing 
steeds  whisked  oflf  the  miles  with  ease, 
but  not  more  lightly  than  did  Alesia 
throw  aside  her  three  day's  illness  and 
dejection.  She  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
preciative of  everything  from  the  gait 
of  the  horses  to  the  greenery  of  the  fields. 
Her  bon  mots  were  as  delicious  and  as 
plentiful  as  my  five  pounds  of  bon-bons. 
She  was  radiant,  artless,  entrancing. 
The  only  effect  I  could  see  that  her  in- 
disposition had  made  was  to  add  another 
charm — a  kind  of  unconscious  confiding- 
ness  in  me — a  gentle,  clinging  dep)endence 
on  my  ideas  and  decisions — which  to 
my  mind  is  much  more  becoming  than 
the  wayward  wilfulness  which  sometimes 
marked   her   manner. 

"Do  you  really  think  I  ought  to  tell 
Mr.  St.  John  I  do  not  care  for  him?" 
she  said  with  eager  earnestness. 

"He  seems  so — so  really  serious  you 
wouldn't  do  anything  to  lead  him  to 
believe — to  lead  him  to  think  that — well 
you  know,  to  think  I  could  care  enough 
to — to  marry  him." 

"What  kind  of  a  man  would  you 
marry?"   I   asked   curiously. 

"OhI  a  man  who  could  do  things," 
with  explosive  emphasis  on  the  do. 
"Not  just  a  dabbler  in  art,  or  a  narrow 
provincial  professor  of  some  old  ology; 
nor  a  musical  monohob " 

"Monohob,"  I  interrupted  interro- 
gatively. 

"Oh,  a  one  hobbied  man,"  she  explain- 
ed rushing  on,  "and  an  inane,  simpering 
society  man  who  makes  love  to  every 
girl  he  sees  I  just  abominate.  No. 
A  woman  likes  a  man  who  does  not  care 
for  other  women  and  just  finds  her  to 
be  the  one  and  only.  And  how  could  a 
woman  love  a  man  just  because  he  tells 
her  she  has  beautiful  eyes  of  that  she 
she  dances  divinely?  And  how  can  a 
man  love  a  woman  just  because  she  can 
play  tennis  or  can  rave  in  rehashed 
Ruskinesque  rant  over  a  picture  or  can 
feign  a  clairaudient  ear  for  mythical 
harmonic  overtones?  Of  course,  a  wo- 
man who  loves  a  man  will  love  the  things 
he  loves  and  it  is  right  for  him  to  want 
her  to  love  them  but  there  ought  to  be 
a  basic  individuality  about  a  man  that 
would  attract  a  woman  to  the  thing  he 
is  and  not  to  what  he  does  or  likes." 


"I  thought  you  said  you  liked  a  man 
who  could  do  things,"  I  opposed  with 
controversial  aggressiveness,  being  al- 
most overcome  with  the  profundity 
of  Alesia's  philosophy. 

"Oh!  I  do,"  she  said  and  hastened  on 
with  eager  illustrative  argument.  "  Now 
you  see  a  man  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  does 
things;  he  can  make  things  happen,  bring 
things  to  pass;  but  it  is  what  he  is  that 
starts  the  dynamo  of  what  he  does. 
Now  if  he  were  not  really  truly  demo- 
cratic, so  democratic  that  he  was  willing 
to  become  a  policeman  to  dignify  the 
office,  willing  to  establish  comradeship 
with  the  roughest  of  his  Rough  Riders 
— if  he  were  not  really  at  heart  of  the 
people,  could  he  labor  so  valiantly  for 
them,  and  stand  by  them  in  his  conser- 
vation policies?  Why,  people  are  so 
taken  up  with  the  thought  of  the  few 
actual  accomplished  facts  that  they  do 
not  conceive  the  breadth  of  thought, 
purpose  and  character  that  it  has  taken 
to  formulate  the  Rooseveltian  policies!"" 

"01  Alesia,  a  petticoated  Portia  in 
politics!  I  never  dreamed  you  were  in- 
terested in  such  things,"   I  exclaimed. 

"Perhaps  you  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  what  I  am  interested 
in,"  she  rather  ambiguously  retorted. 
"When  it  comes  to  men  doing  things, 
just  look  at  what  opportunities  this 
Commission  form  of  government  will 
afford.  Why,  never  since  the  days  of 
Rome  or  Greece  has  one  man  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  great  things  for  his 
fellow-man  and  win  fame  and  fortune 
as  this  will  bring  to  pass.  A  man  at 
the  head  of  public  charities  and  sanita- 
tion could  become  a  successful  Rienzi, 
a  Graccus.  A  commissioner  of  education 
could  be  a  second  Pericles  in  the  extent 
of  cultural  advantages  he  could  bring 
about,  or  a  woman  at  the  head  of  any 
of  these  departments  could  put  the 
victories  of  Semiramis  or  Zenobia  to 
shame — " 

"Alesia,"  I  gasped  "you  are  not  think- 
ing of  becoming  a  suffragette?" 

"Suffragette  indeed!  If  men  would 
rightfully  use  their  power,  if  they  were 
not  such  consummate  centers  of  conceit, 
if  they  would  concede  a  little  foresight, 
insight,  intuition,  to  us,  would  hearken 
to  our  counsels,  we  might  still  be  Cor- 
nelias and  inspire  our  sons  to  do  the 
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deeds  of  the  world.  But  what  one  of 
you  ever  in  our  presence  mention  things 
of  political,  civic  or  municipal  interest 
without  adopting  a  condescending,  kin- 
dergarten air?  Or  else  a  bantering, 
jesting  attitude  about  the  very  things 
you  consider  of  the  gravest  importance 
— oh!  I  just  hate  banter/'  When 
Alesia  pouted  her  lips  she  was  irresistible, 
but  before  I  could  make  reply  she  had 
shot  forth  a  running  fire  of  questions 
at  me:  "Did  I  intend  voting  for  muni- 
cipal water?"  '*What  did  I  think  of 
the  recall?*'  "Was  Albach  a  good  man 
for  mayor?''  and  before  I  was  aware  of 
what  I  was  doing  I  was  expounding  my 
most  esoteric  political  beliefs  and 
theories. 

I  did  not  go  back  to  the  city,  as  I 
had  intended,  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Alesia  had  become  so  dependent  on  me 
for  her  walks,  drives  and  outings  that 
it  would  really  have  been  quite  heartless 
to  have  gone  away  and  left  her.  Since 
she  had  shown  such  preference  for  my 
society,  too,  her  little  courts  had  fallen 
away  one  by  one.  St.  John  was  the 
first  to  desert  and  had  found  immediate 
consolation  in  a  bespectacled  spinster 
who  raved  in  ecstatic  raptures  over  his 
pictures;  Frazier  had  gone  to  another 
resort  where  tennis  was  more  popular; 
and  Professor  Parker  gave  daily  recitals 
in  the  music  room  to  an  initiate  circle 
who  were  as  adept  as  Alesia  in  feigning 
musical  trances. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  there 
was  only  one  thing  for  me  to  think; 
Alesia  loved  me!  I  had  seen  it  in  a 
thousand  little  unconscious  actions  and 
speeches — maybe  she  herself  was  not 
conscious  of  it  yet — this  first,  real,  deep 
love  of  her  heart  for  a  man  she  could 
respect,  admire  and  feel  proud  of — for 
all  of  her  coquettish  wiles  had  seemed 
to  slip  from  her  and  her  chief  charm  was 
her  artless  innocence.  It  was  a  grave 
responsibility  I  had  to  face.  Years  ago, 
I  had  given  up  all  thought  of  marriage, 
but  taking  into  consideration  Alesia's 
rare  intelligence,  her  unusual  beauty, 
and  the  fact  that  she  quite  adored  me — 
what  confirmed  bachelor  could  hold  out 
against  that?  To  be  sure  one  would 
have  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  freedom 
and  convenience,  along  with  the  single 
blessedness,  but  after  weighing  the  matter 


carefully  I  decided  to  marry  Alesia,  and 
as  urgent  business  was  now  calling  me 
back  to  the  city  I  needs  must  tell  her  at 
once.  Now  Alesia  is  a  very  disconcert- 
ing person  at  times  and  when  I  began 
telling  her  how  little  by  little  I  had  come 
to  see  that  she  cared  for  me,  she  turned 
on  me  such  a  look  of  such  wide-eyed 
astonishment  that  I  grew  somewhat  con- 
fused and  [stumbled  right  into  the  thing 
I  was  going  to  lead  up  to  very  adroitly. 
I  asked  her  bluntly,  baldly,  to  marry 
me.  We  were  walking  in  the  woods  and 
I  had  no  sooner  made  my  question  clear 
to  her  than  I  was  filled  with  great  alarm, 
for  I  remembered  her  aunt  telling  me 
how  hysterically  she  acted  just  before 
she  was  ill,  the  timef  she  fell  in  the  water; 
how  she  sat  on  the  floor  and  laughed  so 
uncontrollably;  and  that  is  just  what  she 
did  then — sat  right  down  on  the  ground 
and  fairly  shrieked  with  laughter  till 
I  wrung  my  hands  in  dismay,  feeling  con- 
fident that  having  startled  her  by  my 
abruptness,  I  had  made  her  nervous 
so  that  she  was  now  going  to  be  ill. 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I 
dol"  I  cried,  and  then  she  suddenly 
stopped  laughing  and  looked  at  me  in 
a  manner  that  one  might  eye  a  patient 
in  a  padded  cell — 'Come  now  be  a  good 
girl;  let's  go  home,"  I  said  coaxingly. 
"I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  3l," 
but  she  only  answered  with  resimied, 
prolonged,  continued  laughter. 

Remembering    that    nervous    persons 
were  often  best  left  alone  awhile,  I  walk- 
ed  away  to  let  Alesia  recover  herself 
and  sat  disconsolate,  silent,  gazing  into 
the    brook.     When    I    returned    Alesia 
was  nowhere  in  sight  and  I  hastened 
back  to  the  hotel  in  alarm.     I  was  rush- 
ing up  to  her  aunt  to  inquire  anxiously, 
breathlessly,  if  Alesia  had  returned  when 
Miss  Lucy  smiling  and  in  evident  high 
spirits  forestalled  my  utterances  with, 
"O,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Alesia  left  this  note 
for  you.  Lord  Farleigh  has  come,  and 
she  has  gone  with  him  driving." 
"My    Dear   Mr.    Reynolds,"    the 
note  began,  "it  is  indeed  true  that 
'  feminine  artfulness  is  not  a  twentieth 
century  evolution,  that  is  probably 
antedated  the  Sirens  and  that  it  has 
not  always  been  put  to  Circean  uses.' 
No,  Circe  gave  men  the  skins  of 
animals  but  modem  magic  is  more 
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concerned  with  making  man  shed 
his  pachydermous  cuticle  of  conceit 
and  selfishness;  in  such  cause  I  myself 
have  sometimes  labored.  I  have 
had  an  awfully  nice  time  this  sum- 
mer and  have  learned  lots  of  things 
and  hope  the  time  has  been  equally 
'pleasant  and  profitable'  for  you. 
I  am  going  to  marry  Lord  Farleigh 


in  October  and  when  I  go  to  England 
I  think  I  shall  go  in  for  politics — 
it's    so    easy    and    so    fascinating! 
Goodby, 

Alesia 
P.  S.  When  you  tell  your  secrets 
next  time  do  not  confide  them  to 
the  "Babbling  Brook!" 

A. 


The  Rockies. 

By  George  Lavjrence  Andrews.- 

Here  rise  snow-clad  peaks  sublime  and  high, 
God's  monuments  of  grandeur  in  this  land 
Of  varied  wonders.    Still,  serene  they  stand, 

Ice  clothed  and  muffled  round  with  bluest  sky. 

This  grandeur,  too  much  for  the  human  eye, 
Proclaims  that  God's  aU'Skilled  and  mighty  hand 
Here  wrought  with  greatest  strength  a  work  most  grand 

In  these  domes  that  guard  where  our  Edens  lie. 

They  lure  us  with  their  beauty  and  their  gold, 
With  golden  fruited  lands  beyond  their  heights 
That  richly  glow  from  mountain  slopes  to  sea. 

Like  mighty  warders  they  have  stood  from  old. 
And  still  unchanged  through  the  days  and  nights 
Their  snow-capped  summits  gleam  eternally. 
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Some  Affinities. 

By  Jessie  Davies  Willdy, 


"Speakin*  of  being  jerked  clean  back 
from  the  edge  of  Eternity,"  says  Windy 
Thompson,  head  cow-puncher  of  the  Bar 
W  outfit, "did  I  ever  tell  you  about  losin' 
the  leadin'  man  in  the  little  hangin' 
bee  I  officiated  at?" 

"It  has  been  my  luck  to  take  some 
activities  in  several  animated  swing- 
yer-left-hand  ladies  and  poker  sets,  but 
for  choice,  lively  Spanish  fandangles, 
allow  me  to  suggestion  a  round  dance  with 
a  hystericking  feminine  Mexican  girl 
as  one  in  which  you  don't  doze  by  the 
fire  and  dream  none." 

Windy  has  traveled  extensive  and 
entertains  us  frequent,  with  his  narra- 
tive tales;  "Yes,"  he  continues,  remin- 
iscent, after  he  hangs  his  saddle  blankets 
to  dry  and  joins  the  gang  of  us  holdin' 
down  the  corral  fence,  waitin'  for  supper- 
call;  "yes,  she  was  a  lively  little  cyclone 
that  musses  up  our  dispositions  and  spoils 
our  plans  to  quite  an  extent,  once  on  a 
some-time. 

"It  was  down  in  the  Pecos  country, 
some  time  back,  when  I  was  personally 
conductin'  a  searchin'  bee  after  a  horse- 
thief,  through  the  mesquite  thickets; 
we  has  traversed  the  brush  for  a  good 
lengthy  spell,  when  we  staggers  up 
against  the  gent  we  decides  off-hand  is 
the  puppy-traitor  of  the  crime  of  kid- 
napin'  Monty's  best  mount;  said  puppy- 
traitor  is  just  wandering  along  the  road, 
meek  and  inoffensive  as  you  please,  but 
being  that  we  are  tired  out  and  want  to 
end  the  chase,  we  decided  prompt  that 
he  is  which  we  want,  and  is  merely  waiting 
to  be  hung. 

"Maybe  we  was  too  swift  on  the  sus- 
picion, but  the  boys  is  nervous  and  ob- 
streperous, having  been  out  on  the  hunt 
too  long,  and  so  I  couldn't  do  nothin' 
with  them;  they  argues  this  way 'Windy 
you  got  us  out  here  in  the  lonesome,  by 
promisin'  us  a  hangin.'  We've  got 
to  have  it.  Somebody  has  got  to  be 
IT  and  this  here,  indicatin'  the   suspect 


which  same  was  a  greaser-Mexican, 
looks  about  right  to  be  jerked  out  of 
his  misery.  Here  we  has  toiled  laborious 
and  faithful,  Windy,  and  you  can  pro- 
duce a  worthier  substitute,  or  its  this 
little  greaserette  for  the  virtuoso  act.' 

"Of  course,  the  captiff  is  scared  plumb 
blotchy,  and  he  lets  off  a  string  of  lingo 
that  would  choke  an  ordinary  person; 
the  boys  mills  around  him  muttering 
threats  if  he  don't  confess,  and  he  keeps 
jabberin'  back  at  them,  and  lookm' 
off  down  the  road,  like  he's  watchin' 
for  help. 

"  Boys,'  I  implores,  'if  this  here  is  the 
thief,  why  is  he  galloping  along  on  foot?' 
There  being  no  body  wantin'  to  answer 
that,  they  don't  let  on  they  notices 
the  absence  of  the  stolen  horse. 

"  *  Walk  up,  Don  Juan,  Hesoos,  Manuel, 
whoop-la,  compadre,  walk  up  and  draw 
your  allowance  of  rope,'  roars  the  boys, 
whirlin'  their  ropes  vigorous  around  the 
greaser's  head. 

"The  horseless  thief  fades  out  a  dull 
leather-color,  and  gets  down  on  his 
knee-caps,  and  implores  away  with  his 
manana  gab  and  moans  around  real 
pitiful;  he  looks  so  kind  of  innocent  that 
I  feels  a  big  sorry  for  him,  and  I  argues 
strong  with  the  boys,  but  they  insists 
on  the  climax  before  going  back  to  camp. 

"So,  seein'  that  there's  no  use  to 
figure  on  the  greaser's  brilliant  future 
none,  the  bojrs  adjusts  a  neat  little  loop 
under  the  captiff's  chin,  and  we  makes 
for  a  handy  tree;  trimmed  up  that  way, 
he  looks  all  the  part,  all  right.  We  lopes 
over  to  the  alamo,  and  throws  the  rope 
over  a  limb  built  for  the  purpose. 

"There's  a  heap  of  tall  mesquite  scat- 
tered around  so  thick,  that  you  can't 
see  far  in  any  direction;  we  gathers  a- 
round  and  tells  the  puppy-traitor  if 
he  will  squeal  on  his  compadres,  its  the 
free  tariff  for  him. 

"You  see,  I  thinks  scarin'  him  into  a 
confessional    will    make   the    boys   feel 
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sorter  pleasant,  and  then  if  he  con- 
fesses, they'd  be  for  turnin'  him  loose, 
before  the  damage  is  did. 

"*Boys,'I  implores,  *  boys,  haven't  you 
none  of  the  condensed  milk  of  human 
kindness  about  you?  Think  what  it 
means,  if  you  send  off  into  Eternity  a 
innocent  soul,  maybe;  he's  young  and 
tender;  maybe  he  hasn't  had  the  dis- 
advantages of  education,  as  we  have  had, 
and' — but  they  all  sets  up  a  howl.  'Naw 
you  don't  get  us  to  relinquish  up  the 
leading  man,  in  no  such  manner,  you  bet!' 
They  tells  me  I'll  be  blubberin'  soon,  and 
to  shut  up.  *Get  busy  and  preach  his 
sermont  before  he  swings  off?'  roars  Mon- 
ty/ 'you  invited  us  to  this  picnic,  and  we 
don't  give  up  the  prisoner  for  no  Sun- 
day school  slush?'  The  boys  were  heap 
bravo  because  they  had  the  double  cinch 
on  the  greaser  and  they  was  threatening 
him  in  blood-curdlink  sentences;  one  of 
'em  was  for  tearin'  him  from  limb  to 
limb;  another  was  telling  vociferous, 
that  jerking  him  from  the  noose  end  of 
a  rope,  is  too  much  like  a  cradle-song 
for  a  fiend  like  that  greaser;  then  they 
shoots  wild  in  the  air,  to  punctuate  their 
remarks,  and  bucks  around  the  areney 
like    gladuators    spoilin'    for    the    fray. 

"Give  up  that  prisoner,  with  the  stain 
of  a  most  horrible  act  on  his  character? 
LORD-EE— NO;  not  for  them  unbridled 
puncherets. 

"I'm  thinking  its  all  entirely  up  with 
the  Mexican,  in  spite  of  my  best  birth- 
day wishes,  when  there's  a  terrible  scream 
breaks  loose  through  the  ozone,  and  a 
silence  deeper  than  a  evening  shadder 
lays  down  low  on  the  whole  bunch  of 
bravo  bad-men  and  blood-thirsty  aveng- 
ers of  the  law. 

"The  wildest  pitched  screams  is  punc- 
tuating the  mesquite  thicket,  fast  and 
plentiful,  and  then  there  busts  into  view 
a  slim  little  black-eyed  signoretty,  comin' 
like  a  smashin'  wild  steer  right  onto  our 
midst  of  gallant  manhood,  flashin'  a 
gun,  and  screamin'  at  every  jump  of 
her  horse. 

"Was  the  boys  hit  hard?  Was  they 
dumb  and  deaf?  Was  they  done  plaj-in' 
bad  man  and  lynchers?  You'd  have 
thought  so  if  you'd  seen  them  just  quoil 
down  calm  and  quiet  as  dozin'  butter- 
flies; they  wilts  into  their  saddles,  like 
wet     rags;    wet,    dirty     sloppy    rags. 


Ruiet?  Why  you  could  of  picked  up 
any  number  of  pins,  it  ^as  so  plum  de- 
void  of  disturbances. 

"Wow!  but  she  shore  had  set  the  wel- 
come to  ringing,  some;  she  has  the  black- 
est sparklers  for  eyes  you  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept real  diamonds;  she  is  slim  and  wil- 
lowish,  and  her  cheeks  bums  like  cactus 
blooms,  and  her  lips  is  red  as  Injun  ber- 
ries. Oh,  them  eyes;  they  shoots  real 
sparks  of  genuine  fire  at  the  whole  bunch 
of  us  fellows  setting  there  on  our  gallant 
steeds  as  still  as  if  we  was  marble  statoots. 

"She  screams  rapid-fire,  whoop-em- 
up,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  'A 
Dios,  me  alma,  Jose,  Jose,'  and  a  lot  of 
foreign,  foamin'  stuff,  and  she  rode 
smash  through  that  gang  of  dare-devil 
bad  men,  and  they  slinks  out  of  her  way, 
removing  their  sombreros,  respectful; 
by  the  prisoner,  and  she  orders  the  boys 
'You  cutta  dat  cabresto,  QUEER'— 
pinting  her  gun  at  Monty,  and  he  jumps 
agile,  and  says  'Yes  ma'am,  thankee,' 
real  docile,  seeing  as  it  was  his  horse 
we  is  hunting  the  thief  of:  then  he  stam- 
mers. '  Was  this  YOUR  greaser,  ma'am? 
We  found  him  aways  back  down  the 
road,  and  we  are  saving  him  from 
being    eat    up    by    bob-cats,    you    see.' 

"She  hands  Monty  a  look  that  is  a 
combined-in-equal  portions  of  rattle- 
snakes, wild-cats,  and  shrieking  cata- 
mounts and  she  throws  her  arm  around 
that  trembling  greaser,  and  there  isn't 
a  warp-legged  broncho  buster  in  the  lot 
that  wouldn't  have  give  his  mount, 
and  all  his  future  wages  for  life,  just  to 
have    been    the    prisoner    at    the    bar! 

"Pretty?  Lordee,  they  don't  have 
'em  prettier,  white  or  any  other  color; 
the  boys  don't  make  no  use  whatsomever 
of  their  speech;  they  hasn't  closed  their 
faces,   nor   said    a   word:   they   CAN'T. 

"She's  a  plumb  vision!  a  fire-sparklin' 
angel,  or  something;  and  she  handles 
her  gun  real  familiar,  too,  like  she  would- 
n't faint  at  the  prospect  of  using  it, 
neither;  then  Monty,  the  real  live  man- 
killer,  that  was,  the  fire  swallowin' 
avenger  of  his  wrongs,  says  to  her,  gentle 
and  saddle-broke,  turning  the  color  of 
a  red  flannel  shirt,  says  he,  stammering 
awful,  'Ma'am,  we  begs  your  pardon, 
and  admits  we  is  in  the  wrong;  we  al- 
ways is  liable  to  mistakes,  and  we  shore 
have  did  it  in  this  case,  hard:  we  thinks 
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yer  friend  looks  like  a  hoss-thief,  you  see; 
but  it  don't  now,  no  ma'am,  and  we  is 
willin'  to  do  the  right  thing  by  yuh  both, 
and  we  apoligizes  our  damdest,  and 
hopes  you'll  forget  it;  now  what  do  we 
owe  you,  ma'am,  for  the  little  incon- 
venience; we  are  all  law  abidin,'  and 
friendly,  as  you  see.' 

"Well,  she  blazes  out  at  him  that  we 
will  pay  plenty,  for  the  disgrace  to  her 
little  Jose,  all  right,  all  right,  and  she 
lets  go  of  a  lot  of  stuff  to  the  greaser, 
that  we  can't  decipher  none;  then  we 
goes  into  our  pockets,  and  we  ante-up 
all  around  several  times,  as  she's  holdin' 
the  gun  in  a  menacin'  position,  you  bet. 
Then  she  helps  the  little  saddle-tinted 
puppy-traitor  up  on  the  horse,  behind 


her,  and  before  we  knows  it  she  hits 
the  animal  a  cut,  and  hits  the  sage,  due 
West. 

"The  boys,  including  me,  looks  after 
the  fleeing  couple,  as  long  as  they  can 
see  the  outline  of  that  little  figger,  riding 
like  hell,  her  black  hair  tossing  back  in 
the  lonesome  breeze:  for  it  was  some 
lonesome,  believe  me,  after  that  black- 
eyed  little  fire-snapper  leaves  a  vacancy 
in  our  sentimental  midst. 

"Did  they  get  away,  you  say?  DID 
they?  Well,  I  just  about  reckon  so;  they 
did. 

"She  was  ridin'  Monty's  stole  horse, 
you  see,  the  fastest  goin'  animal  on  the 
Pecos;  any  way,  we  didn't  foller." 


The  First  California  Lancers. 

Charles  Elmer  Jenney 

^   *      /n  many  serried  ranks,  close^fressed 
'   ^      They  stand,  lances  upright,  at  rest; 
The  sunlight  shivering  its  beams 
Upon  them  in  a  million  gleams. 
Then  o*er  the  plains,  ten  thousand  strong. 
In  their  livery  green  they  troop  along, 
As  the  order  to  march  comes  o^er  the  lea, 
From  their  captain,  Wind,  to  the  Filaree, 
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Policeman  Four-Eagle. 

By  Maurice  M.  Frink 


We  sat  around  the  fire  in  the  grow- 
ing dusk  of  the  little  Agency  store  one 
cool  September  evening — Major  Reed, 
the  old  time  Indian  fighter,  the  "Little 
Father"  as  his  wards  affectionately 
called  the  Agent,  old  Hawk-Shield,  the 
decayed  warrior,  and  myself.  There 
had  been  silence  for  some  time,  with 
our  pipes  glowing  steadily,  when  Major 
Reed  inquired,  "  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the 
story  of  Policeman  Four-Eagle?  No?*' 
and  throwing  another  log  on  the  fire  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and 
settled  back  in  his  chair  while  the  rest 
of  us  prepared  to  listen. 

"Well,  when  I  was  post  commander 
at  the  old  Deer  River  Agency,  spring 
of  '88,  Four-Eagle  was  one  of  the  men 
on  the  reservation  police  force.  He 
was  a  fine  young  buck,  bright  and  in- 
telligent, a  son  of  old  Strikes-the-Ree, 
who  had  been  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  among  his  people,  the  Fire 
Lodges.  But  he  ran  amuck  when  Four- 
Eagle  was  quite  young,  and  in  a  scrap 
with  some  cavalry  was  shot  with  several 
of  his  followers.  His  wife  escaped  to 
the  Agency  with  her  son,  where  she  lived 
with  some  friendlies,  until  she  died 
several  years  later.  Then  Four-Eagle 
was  brought  up  by  them,  and  so  he  grew 
up  a  friend  of  the  whites,  while  all  his 
blood  relatives  lived  off  in  a  southern 
corner  of  the  reserve,  on  Stone  Creek, 
and  refused  to  'travel  the  White  Man's 
road;'  or  advance  any  more  than  they 
could  possibly  help.  When  he  became 
old  enough  he  joined  the  police  force, 
and  it  was  then  that  I  first  met  him. 
He  lived  in  a  little  house  at  the  Agency, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  men 
on  the  force — he  saved  the  Agent's 
whole  family  in  the  outbreak  of  '87, 
you  know — and  he  had  said  that  he  was 
going  east  to  school  in  a  short  time. 

"So  Brady,  who  was  Agent  at  that 
time  and  a  great  friend  of  his,  was  natur- 
ally very  much  surprised  when  one  day 
Four-Eagle  came  to  his  office  and  said 
he  wanted  to  give  up  his  position  as 
policeman.  He  gave  no  reason — simply 
said  he  wanted  his  promise  back.     Brady 


tried  to  argue  with  him,  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  nothing  could 
change  it,  so  he  gave  back  his  blue  coat 
with  the  brass  buttons,  and  the  badge 
that  had  been  th^  pride  of  his  heart, 
and  went  away  a  free  man.  The  next 
day  he  rode  south  on  his  pony  and 
another  policeman  moved  into  his  house. 

"The  next  time  any  of  us  saw  Four- 
Eagle  was  some  weeks  later  when  the 
Agent  and  I  were  down  on  Stone  Creek. 
The  people  there  gave  us  more  trouble 
than  any  others  on  the  reserve — and 
here  we  saw  Four-Eagle,  lying  in  front 
of  a  lodge,  in  blanket  and  beads,  with 
his  hair  grown  long,  talking  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  men,  whom  we  recognized 
as  notorious  irreconcilables.  Back  to 
one  side  sat  a  pretty  young  squaw, 
working  on  some  moccasins.  None  of 
them  so  much  as  glanced  at  us  as  we 
rode  past,  but  soon  I  looked  back  and 
saw  Four-Eagle  gazing  after  us,  silent 
and  pensive.  We  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  backsliding,  but  at  the 
Agency  we  learned  that  he  had  married 
Calls-the-Dawn,  a  girl  who  lived  among 
the  renegades  at  Stone  Creek,  and  who 
accepted  him  only  on  condition  that  he 
leave  the  Agency  and  the  police  force, 
abandon  his  idea  of  going  to  the  white- 
man's  school  and  live  with  her  people 
at  Stone  Creek.  I  guess  he  loved  her 
pretty  well,  and  so  that  was  why  he  had 
gone  back  on  us  at  the  Agency. 

"Well,  things  went  on  that  way  all 
summer.  Four-Eagle  never  came  to 
the  Agency — not  even  for  his  rations, 
and  we  never  heard  of  him  any  more. 
There  had  been  some  whisperings  in 
trouble  brewing  on  Stone  Creek,  but 
a  visit  there  early  in  September  found 
everything    apparently    peaceful.  ^  W 

"One  day  I  was  in  my  office  at  the 
post,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Agency, 
when  a  soldier  joished  in  and  said  that 
an  Indian  was  signalling  from  Round 
Hill,  just  across  the  river.  I  hurried 
out,  and  there,  on  top* of  a  hill  half  a 
mile  away,  stood  an  Indian,  his  white 
bead  vest  showing  up  plain  against  the 
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dark  blanket.  I  ran  on  top  of  my  build- 
ing and  waved  back  an  answer.  Then 
the  Indian  went  rapidly  through  an 
elaborate  series  of  motions  with  the 
blanket,  which  would  have  made  you 
think  he  had  gone  crazy,  but  to  me  he 
plain  as  day,  'Medicine  Owl,  with  war- 
riors like  the  grass,  ponies  and  guns, 
is  leaving  the  reserve  for  the  Bear  Shoul- 
der Hills.  I  will  try  to  hold  them  at 
Porcupine  Pass,  hurry  up!' 

"  I  didn't  stop  to  answer  back,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  seen  if  I  had,  for  he  leaped 
his  pony  and  disappeared  over  the  hill, 
just  as  I  leaped  to  the  ground  where  the 
trumpeter  was  waiting  for  me,  and  in 
a  moment  the  clear  notes  of  his  bugle 
rang  out,  and  pandemonium  broke  loose 
in  the  little  fort.  But  in  a  little  time 
the  big  gates  swung  open  and  I  cantered 
out  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  the  best 
soldiers  and  the  best  fighters  on  the 
plains.  We  splashed  across  Deer  River, 
trotted  up  the  bank,  and  then,  as  the 
bugle  sounded  the  'gallop'  we  started 
on  our  ride  of  thirty  miles  to  Porcupine 
Pass,  through  which  Medicine  Owl  must 
go,  on  his  way  to  the  Bear  Shoulder 
Hills. 

''Now  Medicine  Owl  was  one  of  those 
Stone  Creek  renegades,  and  we  had  fear- 
ed trouble  from  him  for  a  long  time,  but 
had  never  dreamed  that  he  had  so  many 
followers,  or  that  he  could  plan  to 
leave  the  reservation  without  discovery. 
Then,  too,  there  was  Four-Eagle;  we 
certainly  had  not  thought  that  he  would 
backslide  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a 
hostile,  but  here  he  was,  leaving  the 
reserve  with  Medicine  Owl,  and  in  all 
probability  ready  to  fire  on  the  flag 
to  defend  which  he  had  once  fired  on 
his  own  people,  and  ready  to  kill  us 
who  had  once  been  his  friends. 

As  we  loped  steadily  across  the  plains, 
Brady,  the  Agent,  come  up  alongside 
of  me  and  asked  if  I  knew  the  Indian 
who  had  warned  us,  saying  that  he  could 
not  find  out  who  he  was,  but  hoped  he 
could  hold  the  hostiles  until  we  could 
reach  them.  He  would  be  able  to  make 
better  speed  alone  than  a  troop  of  caval- 
ry, and  on  him  depended  whether  they 
got  through  or  not,  for  the  Pass  was  a 
place  in  the  {!)erpendicular  walls  of 
rock  where  the  trail  went  through  a 
narrow  chasm,  the  only  one  for  forty 


miles  either  way,  not  so  narrow  but 
that  we  had  fears  of  one  man  being  able 
to  hold  it  against  many.  If  the  In- 
dians should  get  through — ^we  shuddered 
for  the  unsuspecting  settlers  in  the  Bear 
Shoulder  Hills,  saw  in  our  minds  muti- 
lated bodies,  burning  homes,  and  exult- 
ing red  warriors — then  dug  in  our  spurs, 
gritted  our  teeth  and  rode  a  little  faster. 
The  sun  was  nearly  set  when  we  entered 
the  foothills  four  miles  from  Porcupine 
Pass.  Here  we  halted  for  the  first 
time,  but  only  for  a  few  moments,  when, 
after  breathing  our  horses  and  tighten- 
ing the  saddles  we  were  off  again  on  the 
last  lap  of  our  race.  Soon  we  came  with- 
in sight  of  the  Pass,  and  I  could  barely 
distinguish  a  cloud  of  dust  that  hung 
over  it — the  Indians  had  arrived,  but 
what  of  the  solitary  friendly?  Had  he 
arrived,  too,  and  could  he  hold  them? 

"It  was  lucky  for  us  that  our  horses 
were  strong  and  fresh,  for  with  the  goal 
in  sight  the  men  urged  them  into  top 
speed,  and  we  clattered  and  clanked 
over  the  rocky  trail  at  what  must  have 
been  record  time.  Three  miles,  two, 
one  mile,  and  now  the  cloud  had  changed 
from  dust  to  smoke,  and  above  the  clatter 
of  our  galloping  we  heard  the  faint  echo 
of  shooting,  knew  that  our  unknown 
friend  was  there — and  prayed  that  he 
would  stay  there.  The  trail  that  we 
were  on  ran  parallel  with  the  mountain 
wall,  at  right  angles  to  that  which  the 
Indians  had  taken,  and  I  halted  my  men 
just  beyond  a  ridge  of  rock  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Pass,  while 
the  Agent  and  I  reconnoitered.  There, 
as  we  peered  over  the  edge  of  the  wall, 
the  whole  scene  was  spread  out  before 
us  and  we  knew  the  story  in  one  glance. 

"Up  behind  a  large  rock  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  Pass  crouched  a  figure 
in  white  bead  vest,  with  a  smoking 
rifle  peeping  over  the  top  of  his  little 
fortress.  From  where  we  were  we  could 
not  make  out  the  fac6,  but  it  was  not 
painted  and  the  eyes  snapped  fire  at 
the  other  Indians  who  sat  their  horses 
a  half  mile  away,  evidently  just  driven 
back  from  the  rock,  for  the  space  be- 
tween was  badlv  cut  and  torn  up 
by  hoofs,  and  the  bodies  of  four  horses 
and  three  men,  stripped  and  painted 
for  war  lay  on  the  ground,  showing 
how  true  had  been  the  aim  of  the  de- 
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fender.  One  of  the  fallen  braves  I 
recognized  as  the  rebellious  chief,  Medi- 
cine Owl,  but  the  Indians  were  only- 
hindered  and  not  stopped,  for  now  we 
could  see  that  they  were  spreading  out 
and  advancing  slowly  in  skirmish  line, 
walking  crouched  low  beside  their  horses 
ready  to  leap  upon  them  and  charge  as 
soon  as  they  were  near  enough.  One 
of  them  started  singing  a  war  song  and 
the  others  took  it  up,  till  they  were  chant- 
ing it  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  while  the  defender  in  the  Pass, 
just  to  show  that  he  was  still  there, 
began    singing    a    Strong    Heart    song. 

"We  knew  that  no  one  had  yet  seen  us 
and  so  we  waited  for  the  charge  to  sur- 
prise them.  Suddenly  with  a  scattering 
volley,  a  rush  and  a  whoop  the  Indians 
were  on  their  horses,  galloping  pell- 
mell  for  the  Pass,  shooting  as  they 
rode,  with  feathers  whipping  and  stream- 
ers waving.  The  figure  behind  the  rock 
stopped  singing,  crouched  lower,  and 
I  saw  his  gun  flash  once,  twice,  three 
times,  while  the  rock  about  him  was 
splintered  with  bullets,  then  I  gave  the 
signal   to   my   waiting   warriors. 

"Over  the  brow  of  the  hill  they  leaped, 
a  long  line  of  blue-coated,  brown-faced, 
firm-chinned  soldiers,  and  then  down 
with  a  clattering  cheer  we  galloped, 
straight  toward  and  facing  the  line  of 
charging  Indians.  In  an  instant  the 
two  ranks — one  of  white  warriors,  the 
other  of  red — were  racing  full  tilt  for 
each  other  across  a  level  stretch  of  smooth 
ground.  One  line  had  to  give  way — 
— and  the  white  line  didn't.  The  In- 
dians just  naturally  seemed  to  break 
like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  dropped  their 
guns,  and  in  a  moment  were  running 
their  horses  in  the  opposite  direction  for 
all  they  were  worth.  We  only  chased 
them  a  little  ways,  and  after  a  few  part- 
ing shots  we  stopped,  but  they  didn't 
until  they  reached  Stone  Creek,  forty 
miles  away. 

"We  all  hurried  back  to  the  Pass, 
where  the  unknown  defender  of  the  rock 
lay,  and  dismounting,  Brady  and  I  ran 
to  him,  lying  face  down  behind  the  for- 
tification, across  his  now  silent  gun. 
As  soon  Bs  I  saw  him  so  near,  I  recognized 
our  old  time  policeman  and  almost  for- 
gotten friend,  Four-Eagle,  who  had 
joined  the  renegades,  and  was  supposed 


to  be  one  of  the  hostiles  just  repulsed. 
As  we  reached  him  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  murmured,  'Little  Father — Short 
Spur' — his  names  for  Brady  and  me. 
We  each  grasped  a  hand  and  knelt  be- 
side him,  but  even  then  knew  it  was  too 
late,  for  the  front  of  his  white  bead  vest 
was  stained  red  by  the  blood  from  a 
jagged  wound  in  his  breast. 

"We  made  him  as  comfortable  as  we 
could,  gave  him  a  drink,  and  then  he 
said,  slowly  and  with  much  effort,  *Litt' 
Father,  you  t'ink  me — Four-Eagle — 
bad  Injun.  T'ink  me  not  frien' — me 
frien'  all  time.  Go  Stone  Greek  'cause 
Calls-the-Dawn — my  squaw,  me,  what- 
you-say,  love.  She  not  good  woman  to 
me — two,  free  sleep  go  to  lodge  of  Med- 
'cine  Owl.  One  sleep  ago — men  go  for 
Bear  Shoulder  Hills.  Four-Eagle  say, 
'No,'  they  go  all  same.  Then  me,  I 
come  here  an'  hoi'  em  back.  Litt' 
Father,  me,  I  like  it  much  to  be  police- 
man again.' 

"The  Agent  coughed  hard,  and  reach- 
ing in  his  pocket,  showed  something 
from  it  to  Four-Eagle.  'I've  been  keep- 
ing it  for  you  all  the  time,'  he  said, 
now,  I'll  give  it  back,'  and  unfastening 
the  bead  vest  he  pinned  the  glittering 
police  badge  on  the  flannel  shirt  beneath. 

"'Now,  you  are  a  policeman  of  the 
Great  White  Father,  and  he  says  'Thank 
to  Four-Eagle.'  More,  he  makes  you 
First  Lieutenant — like  High  Bear. 
Savvy?" 

"Four-Eagle  was  breathing  hard  now, 
but  his  eyes  shone  bright  even  through 
the  mist  over  them,  as  he  tried  to  speak. 
But  his  strength  was  gone,  he  fell  back 
gasping,  and  in  a  few  moments,  while 
the  troopers  stood  around  in  silent, 
bareheaded  groups,  his  brave  spirit  had 
passed  out." 

There  was  silence  in  the  little  room  for 
a  short  time  while  Hawk  Shield,  even 
let  his  pipe  grow  cold,  and  then  the 
Major  went  on.  "We  buried  Four- 
Eagle,  there  in  the  Porcupine  Pass, 
where  he  had  died  to  save  the  settlers 
in  the  Bear  Shoulder  Hills,  and  to-day 
there  flutters  over  his  grave  a  little  flag, 
while  on  the  white  board  at  the  head  of 
the  grass  covered  mound  is  painted, 
'  First  Lieutenant  Four-Eagle,  Deer  River 
Agency  Policeman.  Ealled  while  on 
duty,  September  10,  1888." 
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Mucho  Diabolo. 

By  Vance  Josef  Hoyt. 


"Mucho  diabolo,  Don  Jose.  Aha!  Si, 
mucho  diabolo!*' 

I  laughed. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Bill?  'Mucho 
diabolo,'  the  guide  says.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Much  devil,  eh?" 

And  I  let  out  a  laugh  that  rang  through 
the  lone  jungles  around  us  and  re- 
echoing from  mountain  to  mountain 
that  surrounded  the  little  basin  we  had 
camped  in  for  the  night. 

"I'm  not  a  coward,"  began  Bill,  my 
partner,  "but  I  be  doggoned  if  I'm  going 
to  take  any  chances  of  sleeping  in  an 
old  witch-looking  cabin  even  a  native 
won't  go  near.    There  may  be  a  devil 

in  there  for  all  I  care,  but  I  be  d 

if  I'm  going  to  sleep  in  there  to  find  out. 
I  don't  mind  exploring  and  prospecting 
this  outlandish  country  they  call  Central 
America  but  let  me  sleep  where  the  native 
does.  They  were  here  first  and  ought 
to  know  this  country  pretty  well,  and 
when  they  say  sleep  on  the  ground  old 
Bill  is  going  to  follow  suit." 

I  again  questioned  the  guide  as  to 
what  he  thought  was  within  the  old 
cabin  that  stood  on  the  side  of  a  little 
knoll  next  to  the  range  south  of  us 
some  few  hundred  feet  off,  but  little 
satisfaction  could  I  get  out  of  his;  ex- 
cept,   "Mucho    diabolo." 

He  only  knew  the  witch-looking  thing, 
as  Bill  called  it,  had  not  been  inhabited 
for  close  on  to  a  century  and  during 
that  time  natives  had  been  known  to 
sleep  upon  its  floor,  but  before  the 
sun  arose  they  had  been  roughly  handled 
by  some  powerful  thing,  and  in  most 
cases,  terribly  mutilated.  Not  one  of 
the  natives  had  been  brave  enough  to 
try  and  discover  what  this  most-dreaded 
thing  was,  but  always  passed  the  cabin 
some  distance  away. 

The  only  answer  he  could  give  for 
such  phenomena  was  his  old  reliable, 
"Mucho  diabolo."  When  these  natives 
cannot   explain   a   thing   they   shoulder 


it  ofF  on  to  the  old  geezer  and  go  on 
whistling. 

"  Well  Bill,"  I  said,  after  thinking  it 
over  some  seconds,  "if  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  go  with  me  I  guess  it's  up  to  me 
to  tucker-it-out  alone.  Might  as  well 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  devil  as  from 
yellow  fever  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
So  here  goes." 

I  got  up  from  the  camp-fire  and  be- 
gan to  examine  my  old  forty-five,  to 
satisfy  myself  that  each  chamber  of 
the  cylinder  was  occupied. 

After  telling  me  what  a  hollow-headed 
fool  I  was.  Bill  turned  over  and  was 
soon  making  a  hideous  noise. 

The  guide  fell  on  his  knees  before  me 
and  began  to  mutter  some  sort  of  a 
prayer,  and  trying  to  explain  something 
about  the  fellow  he  dreaded  so.  I  be- 
gan to  buckle  my  cartridge  belt  around 
me  when  he  slowly  arose  and  begged  me 
to  tie  a  little  red  sack  he  handed  me  ar 
round  my  neck,  which  he  said  would 
keep  the  devil  away.  Not  taking  the 
trouble  to  examine  what  it  contained 
I  did  as  he  said,  to  please  the  poor  fellow, 
then  took  up  my  blanket  and  made  for 
the  cabin. 

After  having  some  trouble  in  opening 
the  old  door  I  found  myself  in  a  low, 
musty  room;  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
not  been  occupied  since  the  days  of 
Noah.  I  took  a  candle  from  my  belt, 
lit  it,  and  began  to  investigate  a  little. 

The  floor  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  logs  split  and  laid  across  several 
sleepers  which  had  once  been  spiked, 
but  years  had  ate  those  spikes  away, 
the  few  there  had  been,  and  now  holes 
were  large  and  plentiful.  The  whole 
of  the  cabin  was,  in  fact,  built  of  split 
logs  stood  up  endways.  In  the  north 
wall  there  was  a  hole  that  was  meant 
for  a  window  and  an  old  bunk  just 
under  it,  which  of  course,  I  marked  for 
my  resting  place. 

I  was  soon  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
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devil  concealed  within  those  walls  so 
I  blew  out  the  candle  and  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  good  sleep.  While  doing  so, 
I  happened  to  look  out  the  window 
and  much  to  my  amusement,  the  guide 
was  building  a  huge  camp-fire,  which 
is  the  custom  of  these  natives  to  keep 
wild  animals  from  bothering  them,  and 
above  all,  to  keep  the  devil  away. 

My  old  Colts  was  good  enough  for  me, 
so  I  stretched  my  wearv  limbs  out  on 
that  old  bunk,  wrapped  my  blanket 
around  me  and  was  soon  lost  to  the 
world. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  slept, 
but  it  must  have  been  after  midnight, 
when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  something  that  seemed  to  be 
walking  on  the  loose  planks  of  the  floor. 
I  slowly  and  carefully  reached  down 
my  side;  the  grip  of  my  hand  held  tight 
the  handle  of  my  old  reliable,  and  my 
finger  encircled  the  trigger  ready  for 
action.  I  was  not  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Breathlessly  I  waited  for,  what- 
ever it  was,  to  throw  the  first  card. 

The  noise  continued  at  the  further 
side  of  the  room,  but  seemed  to  be  more 
along  the  side  of  the  wall  toward  the 
roof.  I  could  not  understand  what  it 
could  be.  No  animal  I  had  ever  seen 
made  such  a  noise.  It  walked  like  that 
of  a  man,  for  only  the  tread  of  two  feet 
could  I  hear  on  the  floor,  which  con- 
vinced me  it  was  not  an  animal.  If 
it  was  the  devil  I  was  going  to  know  it. 

Slowly  and  carefully  I  drew  myself 
up  so  I  rested  steady  upon  the  elbow 
of  my  left  arm  and  peered  into  the  dark- 
ness toward  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  My  eyes  soon  grew  accustomed 
to  the  strain  I  forced  upon  them  and 
in  the  further  comer  something  stood 
erect,  that  seemed  to  be  examining  the 
side  of  the  wall.  And  to  my  increased 
amazement  I  saw  the  dim  form  of  some- 
thing crouching  along  the  center  of  the 
room. 

Long  experience  had  taught  me  that 
the  man  who  leveled  his  gun  first  was 
in  nine  fracases  out  of  ten  the  man  who 
lived,  so  I  began  to  elevate  my  old  friend 
to  spill  lead;  when  suddenly  I  heard  the 
heavy  breathing  of  something,  almost 
directly  above  me.  I  quickly  looked 
up  and  two  red  eyes,  as  red  as  fire, 
stared  down  at  me. 


I  am  not  afraid  of  one  devil;  but  when 
it  comes  to  an  army  of  devils,  I  must 
confess,  cold  chills  began  to  bother  me 
a  little. 

But  the  horrible  thing  of  it  all  was, 
suddenly  my  blanket  began  to  slowly 
slide  from  my  grasp.  Something  was 
climbing  up  over  the  foot  of  my  bunk. 
I  turned  my  head  quickly  and  two  more 
red  eyes  stared  down  upon  me — direct- 
ly over  me! 

The  time  had  come  for  me  to  deliver 
my  message.  I  set  the  trigger  vibrating 
and  my  old  forty-five  began  to  warble. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell 
what  happened,  for  I  do  not  really  know 
myself.  My  friend  had  no  more  than 
sputtered  lead  when  my  ears  registered 
the  most  hideous  shrieks  and  screams 
I  believe  a  human  being  ever  heard. 
I  felt  my  heart  creep  up  into  my  throat, 
descend  to  the  toes  of  my  feet,  then 
elevate  back  to  its  usual  loafing  place. 
And  there  never  was  such  a  rush,  scramble 
and  confusion,  since  a  certain  old  man 
called  Moses  made  his  disturbance  in 
the   bulrushes. 

One  of  the  devils,  whatever  they  were, 
went  directly  over  my  head  and  out 
the  window  like  a  bat;  while  I  could 
hear  the  cracking  of  bushes  outside  as 
they  swept  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  I  know  something  was  leaving  a 
trail  of  blood  behind. 

I  got  up  from  my  bunk  and  looked 
out  the  window  to  see  if  I  could  discover 
what  I  had  hit,  when  I  saw  Bill,  gun  in 
hand,  running  toward  me  hallooing  what 
the  trouble  was;  and  the  guide,  after 
stirring  his  fire  up,  had  lit  a  pitch-pine- 
knot  and  was  following  in  the  rear. 

I  let  them  in,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
guide's  pitch-pine-knot  we  saw  some- 
thing lying  at  the  foot  of  my  bunk.  I 
started  to  stoop  down  to  see  what  the 
dreadful-looking  thing  was,  when  sud- 
denly the  guide  caught  my  arm  and  jump- 
ed back  in  fright. 

"No,  no!  Jose!  Come  quickly! 
Come  away!     Halingo!    Halingo!" 

I  pushed  the  thing  over  with  my  foot 
and  concealed  the  native's  fright  by 
convincing  him  it  was  quite  dead. 

I  had  never  seen  such  an  animal  be- 
fore. It  resembled  a  man  more  than 
anything  else,  and  as  Bill  put  it:  'Per- 
haps it's  one  of  our  grandfather's  cousins." 
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It  stood  about  five  feet  and  belonged 
to  the  ape  family;  although,  it  po8se£»ed 
a  more  intelligently  shaped  head  and 
looking  face  than  an  ape.  They  are  of 
a  brownish  color;  except  their  face, 
which  is  perfectly  white.  They  walk 
erect  on  their  hind  feet  exclusively,  and 
the  males  possess  a  long,  white  beard, 
which  makes  them  a  very  peculiar  look- 
ing man-animal  to  be  sure.  The  female 
carries  her  young  in  her  arms  the  same 
as  a  ■  woman.  The  interior  of  Central 
America  is  the  only  country  they  have 
been  known  to  inhabit  and  are  very 
rare  even  here,  and  are  seldom  seen  in 
daytime.  They  are  very  furious  when 
cornered   and   have   enough   muscle   to 


outmatch  a  dozen  men  any  hour  in  the 
day.  The  natives  call  them  the  Halingo 
and  their  fear  of  these  animals  have 
classed   them   with   that   of  the   devil. 

After  replacing  several  of  the  planks 
of  the  floor,  the  Halingoes  had  turned 
over  while  making  their  exit  through  the 
holes,  I  wrapped  my  blanket  around  me 
and  once  more  stretched  myself  out  on 
the  old  bunk;  quite  contented  in  mind 
this  time,  that  I  would  not  be  bothered 
again  that  night  with  the  Halingo-devils. 

Bill  went  back  to  the  camp-fire, 
followed  by  the  guide  muttering  to 
himself: 

"Americano  mucho  bravo!  Aha! 
Don  Jose,  mucho  bravo!" 


Look  for  ^e 
Outing  Number  of 

OUT  WEST 

NEXT  MONTH. 
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The  Private  Brand  Evil. 

By  J.  R.  Newberry, 


One  of  the  greatest  impositions  in  the 
grocery  line  is  that  of  private  individuals 
putting  out  their  individual  brands; 
or  as  it  is  called  in  mercantile  life  "private 
brands."  This  is  done  principally  by 
the  jobbing  trade.  There  is  but  one 
excuse  for  it,  and  that  is  that  the  owner 
of  the  brand  makes  more  money  out  of 
it  than  he  does  out  of  the  regular  line 
of  goods.  You  must  understand  that 
when  men  do  this,  there  is  involved  no 
responsibility  whatever,  only  as  the 
grocer  might  call  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
So-and-So  that  he  claims  that  these 
goods  were  made  for  him. 

The  only  satisfaction  that  any  consu- 
mer can  get  out  of  this  proposition  is 
that  the  grocer  can  say:  ''Well  these 
goods  were  put  up  for  me  by  So-and-So; 
if  they  are  not  good  FU  not  buy  any 
more  of  them,  when  I  sell  what  I  have.'* 
Therefore  the  private  brand  man  goes 
from  one  manufacturer  to  another,  be- 
ing stung  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The 
sufferer  in  this  matter  is  not  the  retailer 
or  the  jobber;  it  is  the  consumer,  because 
he  must  use  up  the  goods  in  some  way 
or   other. 

It  is  entirely  different  with  the  pro- 
prietory goods  of  the  manufacturer  him- 
self. If  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory 
and  are  not  what  they  are  represented 
to  be,  then  the  retailer  can  return  them 
to  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  in  turn 
can  return  them  to  the  manufacturer. 
Therefore  no  manufacturer  is  going  to 
put  his  name  upon  a  piece  of  goods  that 


is  not  just  exactly  as  he  represents  it. 

We  can  say  to  the  consuming  public 
of  Los  Angeles  that  they  ought  not  to 
buy  any  goods  under  any  so-called  private 
brand;  it  makes  no  difference  whose 
goods  they  are.  In  the  investigation 
at  Sacramento  on  the  net  weight  container 
bill,  which  requires  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  to  go  upon  the  label,  it 
was  disclosed  by  some  large  manufac- 
turers that  they  had  no  control  over  their 
business  whatever,  claiming  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  goods  they  make  go  to 
the  consumer  under  different  men's 
names  and  not  their  own.  At  this  meet- 
ing at  Sacramento,  so  it  has  been  reported 
to  us,  the  big  interests — that  is,  the 
jobbing  interests  of  this  state — were 
there  en  masse,  spending  money  and 
having  high  priced  lawyers  present  great 
long  briefs  as  to  how  unconstitutional 
anj'thing  of  that  kind  would  be.  In 
fact  they  said  that  the  consumer  had  no 
right  to  know  who  did  make  the  goods; 
it  was  enough  to  know  that  the  consumer 
could  get  them;  that  the  middleman 
would  give  all  the  necessary  guarantees 
that  any  reasonable  consumer  could 
expect. 

What  for? 

^s  though  the  middleman  made  any- 
thing good! 

About  three  years  ago  the  great  Calif- 
ornia Fruit  Canners'  Association  was 
not  known  in  Southern  California  at 
all.  Then  the  association  commenced 
putting  upon  this  market  the  great  and 
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justly  celebrated  Del  Monte  Brand  of 
fruits. 

What  was  the  result? 

Previous  to  that  time  every  con- 
sumer in  Southern  California  was  pay- 
ing from  30  to  35  cents  for  the  same 
sized  tin  as  the  Del  Monte,  and  in 
many  cases  not  as  good  goods.  The 
Canners'  Association,  owners  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  Del  Monte  Brand,  put 
these  goods  to  the  consumer  for  20  cents 
a  can.  They  put  in  the  cans  the  highest 
grade  of  fruit  that  was  possible  to  buy. 
They  did  not  disguise  it  with  sugar, 
but  gave  it  a  nice  30  degree  syrup. 
This  retains  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and 
did  not  make  a  preserve  of  it.  They 
sold  these  goods  to  the  consumer;  they 
made  a  price  to  the  consuming  trade  of 
20  cents  per  tin. 

Imagine  how  the  organized  jobbers 
fought  this  brand!  At  first  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some  of 
the  large  retailers  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  today  it  is  the 
universal  brand  in  Southern  California 
and  is  the  best  line  of   goods   that   has 


ever  been  put  on  the  market,  and  it 
costs  the  consumer  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  same  class  of  goods 
offered  under  private   brands. 

This  is  what  a  manufacturer  can  and 
will  do  for  you  if  you  demand  a  manu- 
facturer's   label    at   every    opportunity. 

Do  not  accept  any  private  brand  un- 
less you  get  it  cheaper  than  the  manu- 
facturer's brand,  and  then  look  w-ell 
to  the  quality.  How  many  private 
brand  men  know  anything  about  the 
contents!  You  might  as  well  fit  up  at 
once  an  X  Ray  proposition  so  that  you 
can  look  into  these  cans,  and  through 
them,  in  order  to  know  anything  about 
them. 

But  the  manufacturer's  responsibility 
reaches  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
until  the  goods  are  used  up,  because  he 
know^s  that  if  they  are  not  what  he  repre- 
sents them,  he  will  have  to  make  them 
good.  A  private  brand  proposition  there- 
fore resolves  itself  down  simply  to  a 
scheme  to  get  an  extra  profit  for  the 
retailer,  for  the  w^holesaler  and  the 
broker. 


How  to  Cut  up  a  Lamb. 
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How  to  Cut  up  a  Lamb. 


By  John   Hurley. 


\ 


Every  meat  cutter  doe3  not  follow  the 
same  plan  of  cutting  up  a  carcass  of 
lamb,  but  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  one  of  the  best  methods  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  By  study- 
ing the  different  cuts  and  the  lines  shown 
on  the  diagram  you  can  tell  from  what 
part  of  the  carcass  your  order  should 
be  cut,  and  whether  the  piece  is  right. 
You  can  thus  assure  youreelf  whetlier 
you  are  getting  a  square  deal  from  your 
butcher. 

It  costs  the  average  butcher  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  to  do  business.  That 
is,  it  does  if  the  butcher  cuts  the  carcass 
fairly  and  honestly  and  gives  you  the 
quality  of  meat  that  you  should  have, 
and  also  provided  that  he  does  not 
overcharge  or  give  you  one  class  of  meat 
and  charge  you  for  another  class. 

Be  sure  and  work  out  this  problem 
to  the  end  and  remember  that  I  have 
allowed  only  2  1-2  pounds  of  waste  for 
each  half  carcass,  but  of  nearly  25  pounds 
of  half  carcass,  this  method  allows  only 
for  this  small  margin  of  waste. 

You  will  notice  that  in  a  half  carcass 
there  is  only  2  pounds  of  large  loin  chops 
and  2  1-4  pounds  of  small  loin  chops. 
There  is  a  total  of  3  pounds  of  French 
chops  and  but  5  1-2  pounds  of  leg. 
The  balance  of  the  half  carcass  consists 
of  flank,  breast,  foreshank,  shoulder 
chops  and  neck -all  cheap  meat. 


The  butcher  does  not  get  his  original 
meat  cost  out  of  this  cheap  meat.  On 
the  higher  priced  cuts  he  must  not  only 
make  up  the  loss  of  selling  cheap  meat, 
but  he  also  must  make  exjienses  and 
what  profit  he  expects  to  make.  So 
when  loin  chops  and  French  chops  and 
leg  seem  to  be  high  priced,  remember 
that  the  butcher  must  get  out  even 
somewhere. 

Figuring  the  receipts  of  the  butcher 
at  present  selling  prices  we  have  from 
each  half  carcass  weighing  24  1-4  pounds: 

Leg 5i  lbs.  at  16c-    .88 

Large  Loin  Chops 2    lbs.  at  20c —  .40 

Small  Loin  Chops 2\  lbs.  at  2oc       .57 

French  (Rib)  Chops. 3  lbs.  at  25c—  .75 

Shoulder  Chops 2^  lbs.  at  12ic—  .32 

Neck 1^  lbs.  at    7c--   .11 

Shoulder  Chops l|  lbs.  at  12ic  -    .22 

Foreshank |  lbs.  at    5c —  .04 

Breast .  1     lb.    at     6c—  .06 

Flank H  lbs.  at     6c--  .09 

Scraps 2i  lbs.  at        —  .00 

241    lbs.    yield— $3.44 
Deduct  cost  of  24J  lbs.  half  carcass 

at  11^  cents 2.79 

Margin    •       $  .65 

That  is  not  a  large  margin  on  which 
to  do  business  and  a  butcher  has  to  cut 
up  a  good  many  lambs  a  day  in  order 
to  make  a  living. 


Too  Bad,  Too  Bad, 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Net  Container  Law  which  Governor  Johnson  unfortunately 
pocket-vetoed  and  allowed  to  die. 


^  AN   ACT 

TO  RECJILATE  AND  PKOVIDE  FOR  THE 
MARKING  AND  LABELING  OF  CONTAIN- 
ERS, SO  AS  TO  SHOW  THE  CORRECT 
NIMERICALCOINT,  AND  NET  WEKHIT 


AND  NET  MEASrRE  OF  THE  ('( )NTENTS 
THEREOF:  FOR  A  RILE  OF  EVH)EN('E 
AND  THE  (X)NSTRr(TK)N  OF  CON- 
TRACTS C'ONC^ERNINO  WEIC'.HTS  AND 
MEASFRES,     AND     FOR       PENALTIES 
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FOR  THE  VIOLATION  THEREOF. 
7  he  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represent- 
ed in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows: 

SECTION  (1 ).  All  containers  of  preserved 
or  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  of  crackers 
biscuits  or  cakes  or  other  articles  of  food  in  this 
state  not  other^'ise  in  this  act  provided  for, 
sliall  have  plainly  printed  or  marked  thereupon 
the  minimum  net  measure  or  minimum  net 
weight  of  said  fruits,  vegetables,  crackers,  bis- 
cuits, cakes,  or  other  articles  of  food,  provided 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  articles  sell- 
ing at  retail  for  less  than  five  cents  (and  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  snail 
in  any  manner  apply  to  or  be  construed  to  have 
reference  to  green  or  fresh  fruits  or  green  or 
fresh  vegetables. ) 

SEC.  (2 ).  All  oysters  and  fish  packed  or 
put  up  in  sealed  containers  shall  have  printed 
or  marked  on  the  container  the  true  net  weight 
or  true  net  measure  of  oysters  or  fish  in  said 
container. 

SEC.  (3 ).  All  containers  used  for  tlie  sale  of 
milk  or  cream,  shall  be  of  a  net  capacity  of  a 
standard  gallon,  or  multiple  thereof,  one-half 
gallon,  three  pints,  one  quart,  one  pint,  one-half 
pint  or  one  gill,  and  shall  have  marked  plainly 
upon  said  container  the  true  net  capacity; 
provided  however,  that  evaporated,  condensed 
or  malt  milk  or  cream  may  be  sold  by  standard 
weight  when  the  container  thereof  expresses 
the  true  net  weight  of  the  contents. 


SEC.  (4 ).  Butter  and  cheese  shall  not  be 
sold  otherwise  than  by  or  in  terms  of  standard 
avoirdupois  pounds  and  ounces,  nor  for  a  greater 
weight  than  the  true  net  weight  thereof. 

SEC.  (5).  All  containers  of  flour,  meals, 
bran  and  middlings,  shorts,  milled  feeds,  rolled 
barley  and  sugar  shall  be  plainly  and  lesibly 
branded  with  the  true  net  weight  of  the  flour, 
meals,  bran  and  middling,  shorts,  miUed  feeds, 
rolled  barley  and  sugar.     »t«N 

SEC.  (6 ).  Hops  sold  by  the  bale  shaD  have 
marked  on  or  attached  to  the  bale,  the  true  net 
weight  of  the  hops. 

SEC.  (7 ).  Hay  and  straw  sold  by  the  bale 
shall  have  marked  on  or  attached  to  the  bale, 
the  correct  net  weight  of  the  liay  or  straw. 

SEC.  (8).  All  nuts,  farm  produce,  dried 
fruits,  raisins,  and  all  produce  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  when  sold  by  weight 
shall  be  sold  only  by  and  in  terms  of  standard 
avoirdupois  pounds  and  ounces  and  shall  not  be 
sold  for  a  greater  weight  than  the  true  net  weight 
thereof. 

SEC.  (9).  In  all  goods  (other  than  fresh 
or  green  fruits)  sold  by  numerical  count,  ex- 
cepting goods  sold  in  packages  at  retail  for  less 
than  five  cents,  the  container  shall  be  labeled 
with  the  count,  which  shall  not  be  for  a  greater 
number  than  the  true  and  correct  number. 

SEC.  (10 ).  All  wines,  liquors,  liquids,  waters 
and  beverages  of  every  kind  and  character  not 
otherwise  herein  provided  for,  shall,  when  sold 
in  jar,  bottle,  can,  tin,  flask,  barrel,  cask,  hogs- 


4.  .'^♦^^^^n^■^■^■^■^♦4.<■.^.■t..^■l■.^.■^■t.■^■■t■■»■^■■^■■l■■^■t■■^■^^■■^■■^.^■■^■■^■■^■■^i■^■^■^  my* 


Globe  Mills 

Los  ANGELES 


Globe  **A1'' Flour;; 

The  Leading   Brand 
of  California 

Our  unexcelled  milling  facilities — 

The  most  advanced  machinery — 

The  utmost  care  in  selection  of  wheat — 

The  most  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness — 

The  employment  of  the  most  expert  millers — 

THE  ART  OF  PERFECT 
MILLING  and  BLENDING 

All  Combined  in 


Globe  **A1''  Flour  I 
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head  or  other  containers,  in  quantities  more 
than  the  half  pint,  liave  plainly  marked  upon  the 
container  the  true  net  contents  thereof  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  standard  liquid  measure,  except- 
ing mineral  waters  and  non-alcoholic  beverages 
sold  to  dealers  for  distribution  in  bottles  or 
siphons  of  one-lialf  gallon  or  of  smaller  capacity, 
at  the  value  of  not  more  than  two  dollars  per 
dozen. 

SEC.  (1 1 ).  All  wire,  cable,  rope,  string, 
tluread,  dry  goods,  cloth,  ribbons,  and  other 
goods  sold  by  the  standards  of  measurement, 
shall  bear  upon  the  original  containers  thereof 
the  true  ana  correct  length  and  width  of  such 
goods;  provided,  however,  that  if  such  goods  are 
sold  by  weight,  the  containers  thereof  shall 
express  the  true  net  weight  of  such  goods  or 
articles. 

SEC.  (12  ).  No  person  by  himself  or  his  agent 
or  employee,  shall  pack,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
expose  for  sale,  or  exchange  or  barter  or  store, 
or  have  in  his  p>osses8ion  for  sale,  or  consign, 
ship  or  present  to  any  dealer,  commission  mer- 
chant, consumer  or  other  person,  any  container 
containing  any  of  the  articles,  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  commodities,  referred  to  in  this 
act,  unless  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  fully 
complied  with;  out  this  act  does  not  apply  nor 
extend  to  containers  prepared  or  packed  for 
shipment  and  actually  shipped  or  to  oe  shipped 
to  p>oints  outside  the  United  States;  provided, 
further,  that  the  name  and  location  of  the  manu- 
facturer, canner  or  packer  of  all  foods,  manu- 
factured, packed,  sold  or  shipped  shall  appear 
or  be  printed  on  each  and  every  package,  can, 
carton,  bottle  or  other  container;  or  if  such  pack- 
age, can,  carton,  bottle  or  other  container  be 
labeled,  up>on'^suchJ^label.  >       -  -        .    v       .   ^ 

SEC.  (13)  Every  violation  of  this  act  shall 
be  and  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 

SEC.  (14).  Besides  the  prosecution  of  the 
criminal  actions  herein  proviaed  for,  every  p>er- 
son  defrauded  by  false  or  incorrect  weighing 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  person  ow- 
ing or  conducting  the  business  whereat  such 
person  was  defrauded,  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
shortage  in  weight  or  measure  of  which  he  was 
so  defrauded. 


SEC.  (15).  The  selling  and  delivery  of  any 
commodity  or  article  of  merchandise  shall  hie 
prima  facie  evidence  of  representations  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor  that  the  quantity  sold  and 
delivered  was  the  quantity  marked  on  the  con- 
tainer and  bought  by  the  vendee;  but  reasonable 
allowances  shall  be  made  for  unavoidable 
variations  in  weight,  leakage,  shrinkage,  stretch- 
ing, evaporation  and  waste,  due  to  causes  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  vendor.  s 

SEC.  (16).  The  term  "person"  used  in  this 
act  shall  include  any  p>erson,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation. 

SEC;.  (17).  The  term  "container"  used  in 
this  act  shall  include  any  carton,  box,  crate, 
basket,  binder,  bag,  barrel,  or  fraction  of  a 
barrel,  keg,  drum,  bundle,  packa^,  jug,,  jar, 
flask,  demijohn,  bottle,  hamper,  pail,  can,  case, 
parcel  or  other  receptacle,  and  also  the  spool, 
roll,  form  or  wrapper  upon  which  certain  goods 
herein  referred  to  are  wound  or  wrapped. 

SEC.  (18 ).  Contracts  made  within  this  st^te 
for  work  to  be  done  or  for  anything  to  be  sold 
or  delivered  by  weight  or  measure  or  numerical 
count  must  be  construed  according  to  the 
standards  of  this  state. 

SEC.  (19).  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force 
and  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  pro- 
vided however  that  no  penalty  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment or  confiscation  or  otherwise  shall  be 
enforced  for  any  violation  of  its  provisions  as 
to  products  prepared  prior  to  eighteen  months 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

SEC.  (20.)  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  inconsistent 
therewith  are  hereby  rei>ealed. 

Peas  Croquettes: — Boil  until  thoroughly 
done,  two  cupfuls  of  Scotch  peas.  Rub 
in  a  colander  add  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
a  little  minced  parsley,  a  small  grated 
onion  salt  to  taste  and  dry  breadcrumbs 
enough  to  make  quite  stifiF.  Form  into 
croquettes,  roll  in  beaten  eggs  and  bread- 
crumbs and  bake  in  oven  about  ten 
minutes.  A  cup  of  chopped  walnuts 
will  improve  the  croquettes. 
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Eggs  and  Omelettes. 


Eggs  are  ver>'  nutritious,  a  dozen ' 
being  equal  to  two  pounds  of  beef  steak. 
If  cooked  properly  they  are  the  best 
and  most  easily  digested  food  for  in- 
valids and  delicate  people.  Raw  eggs 
ai*e  very  often  given  to  those  who  can- 
not eat  other  solid  food.  There  are  so 
many  ways  of  cooking  eggs  that  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  dishes  can  be 
prepared  from  them.  Bread  crumbs 
and  dry  bread  can  be  used  in  preparing 
these  delicate  breakfast  and  lunch  dishes; 
half  a  dozen  eggs,  half  a  loaf  of  bread 
or  a  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  a  tomato  or 
two,  and  a  little  butter  properly  put 
together,  and  you  have  a  breakfast 
for  a  family  of  four.  No  one  w^ho  under- 
stands how  tb  properly  use  eggs  will 
ever  be  at  a  loss  to  prepare  a  meal. 
In  beating  eggs  always  beat  one  w^ay; 
in  making  custards,  cakes,  pies  or  pud- 
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dings  stir  the  mixture  one  way  as  much 
as  possible.  By  doing  this  the  grain 
of  the  egg  is  not  broken  and  is  much 
lighter. 

Omelette  No.  1 — Beat  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  6  eggs  separately.  To  the  yolks 
add  3  teaspoons  of  corn  starch  or  flour, 
a  little  salt  and  1  cup  of  milk.  Stir  in 
the  whites  and  pour  in  a  hot  buttered 
pan.  When  it  sets  put  it  on  the  top 
slide  of  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  fold  and  serve.  A  little  chopped 
parsley  or  finely  chopped  ham  makes  a 
variety,  or  a  few  cooked  green  peas,  or 
a  few  oysters  seasoned  and  cooked  in 
their  own  liquor  until  the  gills  curl, 
and  spread  over  the  omelette  just  be- 
fore  serving.     Nice   for   an   entree. 

Omelette  No.  2 — Sure  to  be  good  and 
light.  6  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten 
separately;  1-2  half  tablespoon  of  butter; 
1-2  tablespoon  of  flour;  1  cup  of  milk; 
make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour 
and  milk,  and  when  cold  add  first  the 
yolks  well  beaten  and  then  the  whites 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth;  have  the  pan 
very  hot,  brown  quickly,  fold  and  serve. 
If  possible  put  the  pan  in  the  oven  for 
a  moment  as  it  cooks  more  quickly. 
This  makes  a  delicious  entree  with  a 
little  canned  or  green  com  left  from  the 
night  before,  made  hot  and  folded  in- 
side; or  a  little  stew^ed  tomato;  or  some 
asparagus  tips  cooked  in  a  cream  sauce; 
or  as  a  dessert  with  lumps  of  sugar  on 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  upon  which  brandy 
or  rum  has  been  poured  and  lighted; 
bring  it  burning  to  the  table  and  with 
the  serving  spoon  throw  the  burning 
brandy   over   the   omelette. 

Meat  Omelette — Five  eggs,  a  teacupful 
of  finely  chopped  cold  meat,  a  slice  of 
bread,  2  tablespoons  of  milk,  a  table- 
spoon of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Soak  the  bread  in  the  milk,  beat  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  melt  the  butter,  stir 
all  together,  then  add  the  meat,  p)epper 
and  salt.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  in  slowly.  Have 
frying  pan  ready  with  butter  in  it  heat- 
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ed.  Pouv  in  the  mixture  and  when 
done  on  the  underside  place  in  the  oven 
for  a  few  minutes;  fold  over  a  hot  platter 
and  serve.  Ham,  veal,  beef,  chicken 
and  boiled  tongue  are  nice  in  this  ome- 
lette. 

Individual  Omelette — Prepare  the  same 
as  meat  omelette,  and  bake  in  large 
gem  tins.  Place  the  tins  on  the  bottom 
of  the  oven  until  pai*tly  done,  then  put 
them  on  the  grate.  Bake  slowly  and 
do  not  scorch. 

Bread  Oinelette — 1  teacup  of  sweet 
milk,  1  teacup  of  fine  bread  crumbs  with- 
out crust,  salt  and  pepper;  beat  all 
together,  add  2  well  beaten  eggs;  put 
in  a  frying  pan  a  small  lump  of  butter, 
let  it  melt  and  run  all  over  the  pan;  pour 
in  the  omelette  and  cook  gently  until 
it  sets,  loosen  the  edges  and  fold  one 
half  over  the  other,  and  turn  on  hot 
plate.     Serve  at  once. 

Spanish  Omelette — Put  2  large  table- 
spoons of  butter  with  2  large  bell  peppers 
chopped  fine,  into  a  frying  pan  with 
6  or  7  large  tomatoes  skinned  an } 
chopped.  Cook  till  tender;  add  2  or 
3  large  onions,  cook  all  together  until 
tender;  season  with  salt,  and  red  or 
black  pepper  to  suit  taste.  Make  an 
omelette  of  1  or  2  eggs  to  each  person; 
when  partly  done  add  the  above  filling 
and    make   a   turnover. 

Sioeetbread  Omelette — Boil  and  skin 
a  pair  of  sweet  breads,  and  cut  in  small 
pieces;  brown  some  butter;  put  in  the 
sweet  breads,  when  brown  pour  over 
it  the  eggs  prepared  as  for  any  omelette; 
add  a  little  chopped  green  onion  and 
parsley. 


LOG  CABIN  COOKIES 

Warm  thrc^e  cups  of  Towle's  Log 
Cabin  Syrup  in  an  enameled  saucepan 
until  it  will  melt  one  cup  of  butter.  Add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  then 
one  cup  of  milk,  and  finally  enougl; 
flour  into  which  has  hevn  sifted  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  to  roll  a 
soft  dough.  Add  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  stiff  before  putting  in  the 
last  half  of  the  flour.  Roll  out,  cup  in 
the  desired  form  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Look  for  another  next  month. 


Bird's  Nests — 3  eggs  for  five  guests; 
boil  10  minutes,  then  lay  in  cold  water 
to  cool.  Separate  whites  from  yolks 
of  eggs;  press  whites  through  fruit 
presser,  then  add  to  cream.  Have 
toast  arranged  upon  a  platter;  having 
pressed  yolks  through  fruit  presser, 
pile  upon  each  piece  of  toast;  pour 
cream  around;  add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.     Serve  immediately. 

Egg  Nests  on  Toast — 6  eggs,  6  slices 
of  toast,  2  tablespoons  butter,  1-2  tea- 
spoon salt.  Separate  the  eggs  and  keep 
the  yolks  whole  by  letting  them  remain 
in  half  the  shell  until  ready  for  use. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  with  the 
salt.  *  Dip  the  toast  into  hot  salt  water, 
butter,  and  heap  each  piece  with  the 
beaten  whites.  Make  a  depression  in 
each  mound  and  drop  in  a  little  piece 
of  butter  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  A 
dash  of  paprika  on  the  top  of  each.  Place 
in  pan  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  about 
3  minutes,  or  until  the  whites  are  a 
light    brown. 

Tomato  and  Egg  Entree — Allow  1 
tomato  for  each  person,  scrape  out  1-2 
the  center,  put  in  granite  dish,  and  drop 
an  egg  in  the  center  of  each,  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  and  bake 
until  the  egg  sets,  and  serve  at  once. 
These  are  nice  .served  with  lamb  chops, 
putting  tomatoes  in  center  of  platter, 
with  chops  around.  Also  serve  in  rame- 
kins. 

To  boil  eggs — But  them  in  a  saucepan, 
pour  fast  boiling  water  over  them, 
cover  tightly  and  remove  at  once  to 
back  of  stove.  Let  stand  6  minutes, 
or  10  if  required  harder.  When  done 
properly  the  white  should  ))e  jellied  i)ut 
not  hard. 
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Egg  TimbcUes — 6  eggs,  3  gills  of  milk, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  1-8  teaspoon  pepper, 
1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  1-4  teaspoon 
onion  juice.  Beat  the  eggs  with  a  fork, 
add  the  seasoning  and  beat  another 
minute,  now  stir  in  the  milk  thoroughly. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  buttered,  medium 
sized  tamale  molds  and  put  the  molds 
into  a  deep  pan,  pouring  in  hot  water 
enough  to  reach  nearly  to  their  top. 
Place  in  moderate  oven  and  bake  about 
20  minutes,  or  till  firm  at  center.  Turn 
them  out  on  a  warm  platter  and  serve 
with  a  tomato  or  cream  sauce  around 
them. 

Pickled  Eggs— Boil  eggs  hard;  after 
removing  the  shells  put  in  vinegar,  pepper 
ai>d  salt  to  taste.  Cut  lengthwise  to 
serve. 

A  Nice  Breakfast  Dish^S  hard  boiled 
eggs  chopped;  1  pint  of  cream  sauce  as 
follows;  2  tablespoons  butter  and  same 
of  flour;  2  1-2  cups  milk,  season  and  cook; 
1  heaping  cup  chicken,  ham  or  tongue. 
Put  in  baking  dish  in  layers  with  bits 
of  butter  and  fine  bread  crumbs.     Bake. 


PRETTY  TABLE  IDEAS  FOR  MAY. 

The  prettiest  kind  of  decoration  for 
a  May  day  reception  can  be  carried  out 
with  wisteria  and  blooming  wild  locust. 

A  little  white  silk  parasol  tilted  up- 
side down,  and  suspended  from  the  chan- 
delier, a  foot  or  so  from  the  center  of 
the  table,  by  white  and  pale  lavender 
ribbons,  will  make  a  charming  receptacle 
for  the  flowers.  The  spokes  of  the  para- 
sol should  be  gilded,  and  wistaria,  wild 
locust  and  smilax,  should  be  piled  light- 
ly in  the  lap  of  the  parasol,  arranged  so 
as  to  drop  gracefully  over  its  edge  and 
twined  around  the  gilded  spokes  and 
hdndle. 

Strands  of  smilax  should  extend  up- 
ward, from  around  the  edge  of  the  table, 
to  join  the  overhanging  wistaria  and 
locust  blossoms  in  the  chandelier. 
Dozens  of  great  falling  locusts  and  wis- 
taria, forming  a  perfect  bower  of  flowers, 
should  be  attached  to  the  smilax  strands, 
and  from  each  gilded  spoke  of  the  dainty 
parasol,  delicate  threads  of  smilax  and 
scattered  wistaria  flowers,  should  hang 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  table  and  fall 
nearlv  to  the  floor. 
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For  a  little  child's  party,  May  flowers, 
can  be  quaintly  pressed  into  service,  for, 
80  they  tell  us  in  the  nursery,  the  May- 
apples  belong  especially  to  the  fairies. 

Have  a  growing  May-plant  at  every 
cover,  in  a  tiny  flower-pot.  Envelope 
the  pots  in  dainty  coverings  of  crepe 
paper  and  gay  little  ribbons.  Set  each 
little  pot  in  a  bed  of  moss  and  smilax, 
and  have  a  tiny  fay  or  wood-fairy  perched 
under  the  shelter  of  the  leaves,  at  the 
root  of  each  flower.  Strands  of  bright 
ribbon  may  nin  from  each  little  wood- 
fay  to  the  top  of  a  little  Maypole,  which 
is  set  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  to 
entertain  the  little  guests,  one  may  tell 
them  fairy-stories  of  how,  in  the  spring, 
the  wood-fays  coax  all  the  little  flowers 
up  out  of  the  dark,  brown  earth. 


^'Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary,"  and 
her  garden  of  flowers,  suggests  another 
pretty  little  idea  for  children  in  May. 

Lay  out  the  table  as  a  dear,  little, 
old-fashioned  garde^i^make  a  dainty 
little  flower-bed  of  primroses, '  cow^slips. 
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buttercups  and   violets  for  the  center- 
piece. 

Have  stiff  little  gravel  walks,  running 
straight  from  the  flower-bed  to  every 
cover.  As  they  approach  the  edge  of 
the  table  the  walks  should  broaden  out 
into  semicircles  to  accomodate  the  plates, 
knives  and  forks  of  the  guests. 

Outline  the  walks,  with  running  bor- 
ders of  cowslips  and  buttercups  and 
hedges  of  boxbush.  Set  the.  candle- 
holders  in  prim  little  beds  of  flowers, 
and  make  attractive  candle-shades,  by 
cutting  a  garden  fence  out  of  white  card- 
board, passing  it  around  the  candle- 
shade  and  having  artificial  violets  and 
buttercups  peep  through  and  over  the 
palings. 

Finish    the    garden    walks    with 
"Silver  bells  and  cockle  shells," 

and  around  the  edge  of  the  table  have 
a  circle  of 

"Pretty  maids  all  in  a  row.'* 
— dainty  little  dolls,  one  at  each  place. 
Each  doll  may  be  provided  with  a  little 
hoe  or  a  package  of  seed,  on  which  the 
little  guest's  name  may  be  written,  bon- 
bons may  be  wheeled  from  place  to 
place  in  the  little  wheelbarrows,  and 
Mistress  Mary  may  show^  her  contrari- 
ness, by  cutting  the  cake  with  a  trowel, 
and  by  passing  delicious  ice-cold  lemon- 
ade   in    tiny    individual    watering-pots. 


Whether  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian 
were  really  chosen  the  King  and  Queen 
of  May,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Tradition  insists  they  were,  and  the 
story  offers  such  an  excellent  suggestion 
for  a  May  day  party,  that  I  think  we 
should  design  a  May  table  accordingly. 

The  center  piece  should  be  a  willow 
wand,  pushed  down  in  some  damp  sand 
and  gayly  decorated  with  scarlet  ribbons, 
garlands  of  bright  flowers  and  strands 
of  smilax. 

Little  heart-targets  should  be  hung 
from  the  flowers,  and  from  the  tip  of 
this  little  Maypole  a  streamer  of  scarlet 
ribbon  should  fall  to  each  place  and  be 
tied  to  a  willow  bow  and  arrow.  '  Ken- 
dal" green  crepe  paper  should  be  used 
for  the  flat  centerpiece  and  also  for  the 
place  doilies.  The  edges  of  the  paper 
should  be  hidden  under  the  garlands  of 
flowers. 


Candle-shades  may  be  made  of  red, 
white  and  blue  concentric  circles,  re- 
presenting practice  targets,  and  during 
the  luncheon,  guests  may  test  their 
marksmanship,  by  shooting  with  the 
little  bows  and  arrows  at  the  heart- 
shaped  target.  The  most  successful 
couple  will  be  chosen  King  and  Queen 
of    May. 

The  affair  could  be  made  more  elab- 
orate, by  requiring  each  guest,  to  dress 
in  costume  to  represent  either  Robin 
Hood  or  one  of  his  Merr>'  Men  or  one  of 
his  would-be  captors.  This  idea  could 
be  handled  capitally  by  a  party  of 
school  or  college  girls. 

The  results  of  the  archery  may  upset 
some  of  our  favorite  traditions.  Robin 
for  the  first  time,  may  be  outdone  by 
the  wily  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  who 
knows  but  that  Friar  Tuck  may  establish 
without  question,  a  right  to  be  crowned. 


Pork  Pie — To  be  served  cold  with 
breakfast  or  lunch.  Cup  up  some  cold 
roast  pork  into  rather  large  dice;  have 
2-3  meat  and  1-3  fat;  put  the  bones 
and  trimmings  in  a  saucepan  and  make 
a  good  gravy  out  of  them.  Put  the 
pork  into  a  deep  dish  and  season  well 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a  little  sage  and 
a  very  little  chopped  onion.  Fill  half- 
way with  part  of  the  gravy  (cooled  and 
seasoned),  cover  with  a  good  plain  short 
crust,  ornament  with  paste  leaves,  and 
bake  about  3-4  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  brown;  then  take  it  out  and 
pour  the  remainder  of  the  gravy  (hot) 
through  the  hole  in  the  center  until 
nearly    full. 

"Ctoantlike  Magic"^ 
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Confections. 


Fondant  for  Cream  Candy — 2  cups 
granulated  sugar,  1-2  cup  cold  water, 
1-4  teaspoon  cream  tartar,  1  teaspoon 
vanilla,  almond  or  any  flavoring  desired. 
Boil  sugar,  water  and  cream  of  tartar 
together  until  it  hairs  from  a  spoon; 
acH  the  flavoring;  set  in  a  cool  place  and 
when  nearly  cold  beat  until  light  and 
creamy;  when  cold  enough  to  handle, 
mold  into  any  shapes  desired;  place  on 
a  platter  to  harden.  Melt  unsweetened 
chocolate  in  a  double  boiler,  and  with 
a  long  pin  dip  the  creams  in^the  choco- 
late and  set  aside  to  harden.  A  nice 
variety  may  be  made  by  removing 
the  pits  from  dates,  and  filling  with  plain 
cream  shaped  to  fit,  or  with  cream 
into  which  chopped  nuts  have  been 
mixed.  Almonds  blanched  and  placed 
on  the  creams  before  they  are  quite  cool, 
or  walnuts  halved  and  creams  put  be- 
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tween   them    make   a   pleasing   variety. 

Divinity  Fudge — 2  cups  white  sugar, 
1-2  cup  syrup,  1-2  cup  cold  water, 
whites  of  2  eggs,  1  cup  walnut  meats. 
Cook  until  it  makes  a  soft  ball  in  water. 
Remove  from  fire,  flavor  and  pour  over 
the  beaten  whites  slowly,  beating  con- 
tinuously, add  walnut  meats  and  beat 
till  creamy;  pour  in  buttered  pan. 

Divinity.  Candy — 2  cups  granulated 
tugar,  1  cup  walnuts  sliced  fine  wdth 
a  knife,  2-3  cup  thick  cream  and  1-3 
cup  golden  drip  syrup,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Boil  sugar,  cream  and  sjrrup  together 
until  you  can  make  a  soft  ball.  Try 
in  cold  water.  Add  last,  when  cooked 
walnuts  and  vanilla.  Beat  hard  for 
several  minutes  and  pour  on  buttered 
pan.  When  nearly  cold  cut  in  small 
blocks. 

Sea  Foam — 3  cups  sugar  (brown) 
1  tablespoon  vinegar,  1  cup  of  water, 
boil  until  a  soft  ball  in  water.  Pour 
over  the  beaten  whites  of  1  or  2  eggs, 
add  flavoring  and  a  cup  of  walnut,  meats. 
Beat  until  creamy  and  drop  from  spoon 
on  waxed  paper. 

Maple  Cream — 2  cups  maple  sugar, 
1-2  cup  cream,  1-4  cup  almonds  blanched 
and  chopped.  Boil  until  crisp  in  water. 
Put  in  nuts  after  taking  from  fire,  stir 
until    cool. 

Turkish  Delight — Soak  1  package  of 
gelatine  in  a  cup  of  cold  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  11-2  cups  of  boiling 
water,  2  pounds  granulated  sugar,  boil 
twenty  five  minutes;  when  you  take  off 
fire  add  flavoring,  pour  on  dry  plates: 
when  cold  and  set  cut  in  strips,  roll  in 
powdered  sugar,  cut  in  squares,  again 
roll  in  sugar. 

Candied  Popcorn — Cook  1  cup  pulver- 
ized sugar,  1  tablespoon  butter,  3  table- 
spoons water  until  it  hardens  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Have  about  3 
quarts  popcorn  in  pan,  pour  mixture 
over  slowly,  stirring  briskly.  Nuts  may 
be  added  to  the  pop  corn.  By  two  work- 
ing the  corn  may  also  be  made  into  balls, 
if  preferred. 
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Useful  Household  Hints. 


Home  Bookbinding,  An  Inexpensive  Way 
of  Binding  Your  Magazines, 

First  take  a  large  paste-board  box, 
such  as  tailors  use  to  send  out  goods, 
and  cut  two  pieces,  one  from  the  box 
and  one  from  the  cover  the  exact  size 
of  the  magazine  you  wish  to  bind. 

You  next  bring  into  service  an  old 
crash  skirt,  ripped,  washed  and  pressed. 
From  this  cut  a  strip,  two  and  one  half 
inches  longer,  than  twice  the  width  of 
the  magazine,  and  one  and  one-half 
inches  longer  than  the  length. 

Then,  at  last,  with  a  bottle  of  glue, 
you  are  ready  for  work.  Spread  the 
crash  flat  on  the  table,  place  the  two 
pieces  of  paste-board  on  it,  so  that  there 
is  a  three-quarter  inch  margin,  along 
each  outer  side,  and  also  the  top  and 
bottom. 

Between  the  two  pieces  of  paste-board 


leave  sufficient  space  of  crash  to  carry 
the  number  of  magazines  you  desire 
to  cover  and  bind. 

Then  having  glued  the  pieces  tightly 
down  to  the  crash,  turn  the  edges  over 
like  making  an  ordinary  hem,  and  glue 
them  to  the  card  board  and  there  you 
will  have  a  binding  neat  and  strong. 

Each  month  when  your  magazine  is 
ready  to  be  put  away  you  can  then  put 
it  away,  by  opening  it  in  the  middle  and 
stitching  it  to  the  plain  piece  of  crash, 
left  between  the  stiff  covers  for  that 
purpose. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  have 
all  your  magazines  well  preserved  and 
a  veritable  storehouse  of  useful  know- 
ledge and  interest. 


The  Care  of  a  Bird. 

No  doubt  all  owners  of  canaries  are 


[STmaca 

Fiavory— 
Firm— 
Tender— 
Macaroni, 
Spaghetti,  V< 
Egg  Noodles 

Madeira  "the  Los  Angeles  factory  that  spent  $5,000  to  be  clean." 
Always  fresh,  dainty,  appetising;  better  than  imported,  Sold  by 
your  grocer. 

Visit  the  Factory ^^z* Always  Open  to  Visitors 

California  Macaroni  Coi         lm  Aageie*,  California 
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aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
them  sheltered  from  drafts  and  the  hot 
rays  of  the  summer  sun,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  cool  night  air, 
by  means  of  suitable  covering  (being 
careful  to  leave  sufficient  ventilation) 
but  there  is  another  cause  of  trouble, 
which  everyone  may  not  realize,  and  that 
is,  that  a  bird,  is  sometimes  forced  to 
remain  in  a  cage,  which  has  become  sat- 
urated from  the  effects  of  his  bath,  there- 
by causing  asthma,  pains  in  the  feet  and 
loss  of  song.  It  is  well  at  the  time  of 
the  bird's  bath,  to  place  the'  dish  some 
distance  from  the  cage  (which  will  also 
give  the  bird  an  opportunity  for  much- 
needed  exercise  in  taking  a  few  turns 
about  the  room.) 

The  cage  will  thus  remain  dry,  and 
after  the  bird  has  shaken  and  rubbed 
off  some  of  the  water,  he  can  be  returned 
to  the  cage,  which  easily  can  be  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  detached  top 
over  him,  if  he  is  not  tame  enough,  to 
admit  of  ready  handling. 

Sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day  will  of  course 
be  appreciated  by  the  bird  while  drying. 
It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
perches  should  not  be  washed,  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  thorough  dry- 
ing before  the  bird  uses  them.  It  is 
better,  as  general  practice,  to  keep  them 
clean  by  scraping. 


should  lie  in  the  saucer,  which  is  also  its 
place,  after  stirring  the  contents  of  the 
cup  in  a  quiet  manner. 


Little  Hints  on  Qood  Breeding. 

At  a  reception,  it  is  unnecessar>'  to 
take  formal  leave  of  the  hostess — unless 
when  passing  her,  she  perceives  your 
intention,  when  you  should  stop  for  a 
word  of  farewell. 

At  a  dance  or  dinner,  to  omit  this 
courtesy  would  be  exceedingly  rude, 
and  a  few  but  brief  but  cordial  words 
of  appreciation  of  her  hospitality  would 
be  in  order. 

A  widow's  card  should  be  engraved, 
with  her  husband's  name  prefaced  by 
"Mrs."  just  as  before  his  death.  The 
name  is  hers  by  courtesy  still  and  for 
all  social  purposes  she  is  so  addressed 
by  letter. 

Good  or  bad  breeding,  is  made  more 
evident  at  table  than  anywhere  else 
when  drinking  from  a  cup,  the  spoon 


A  man  thanks  his  partner  after  danc- 
ing, but  a  woman  does  not.  By  all  the 
rules  of  chivalry,  she  is  the  one  who  is 
supposed  to  confer  the  favor. 


The-  Best    Fruit   Cake   You    Ever    Ate. 

14  pounds  of  grated  maple  sugar,  li 
pounds  of  butter,  15  eggs,  H  pounds  of 
browned  flour,  1  cup  of  sour  cream,  1 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  hot  water,  2  pounds  of  dried 
cherries,  1  pound  of  glace  cherries, 
3  pounds  of  candied  pineapple,  2i 
pounds  of  seeded  raisins,  1  pound  of  chop- 
ped pecan  meats,  i  pound  of  chopped 
almonds,  1  ounce  of  cinnamon,  i  ounce 
of  nutmeg,  J  ounce  of  mace,  1  gill  of 
N.  O.  molasses. 

Mix   fruit   and   nuts   with   the   flour. 

Bake   in   a   very   slow   oven. 

When  thoroughly  cold  co^er  and  it 
will  keep  at  least  thirty  days. 


Lentil  and  Nut  Loaf:— To  a  pint  of 
rather  dry  lentil  pulp  add  one  cup  of 
grated  Brazil  nuts  and  sufficient  bread 
crumbs  to  make  a  stiff  mixture.  Season 
with  salt  and  sage  if  desired.  Press 
into  a  bread  tin  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
one  hour  or  longer. 


Delicious  Fruit  Flavoring. 

A  delicious  flavoring  for  cakes,  etcl, 
can  be  made  from  the  peel  of  lemons 
or  oranges.  Soak  the  peel  over  night 
in  i^alt  and  water,  and,  in  the  morning, 
cover  with  fresh  water,  and  let  it  come 
to  a  boil.  Throw  this  water  away  and 
cover  once  more  with  fresh  water,  this 
time  adding  enough  sugar  to  make  a 
thick  syrup.  Let  the  peel  simmer  in 
this  until  it  has  become  tender,  and,  by 
this  time  the  syrup  should  have  thickened 
considerably  though  not  enough  to  candy. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  seal  tightly. 
Some  of  this  peel,  chopped  fine,  and 
a  little  of  the  syrup  added,  gives  a  flavor 
to  a  cake  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 
In  making  a  filling  for  a  cake,  chop  the 
peel  fine,  add  confectioners'  sugar  and 
sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
consistency. 
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Swiss  Roast. 

Take  a  thick  round-steak^from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness 
— and  pound  it  into  as  much  flour  as  it 
will  take,  using  the  edges  of  a  heavy- 
plate  for  that  purpose.  When  the  flour 
has  been  pounded  into  both  sides,  put 
the  meat  into  a  skillet  with  some  lard, 
and  brown  it  on  both  sides.  Then  cover 
it  with  water,  adding  onions  enough 
to  flavor  and  a  whole  ripe  tomato,  or 
an  equal  quantity  of  canned  tomatoes 
when  the  fresh  vegetables  are  not  in 
season.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  for 
two  hours,  adding  more  water  as  neces- 
sary during  this  time..  Just  before  the 
meat  is  done,  salt  and  pepper  it  to  taste. 
Delicious  as  this  dish  is  when  served  hot, 
it  is  also  very  nice  when  cold. 

Keeping    Mashed    Potatoes    Warm. 

I  suppose  every  housewife  has  made 
more  or  less  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  keep  mashed  potatoes  warm 


for  one  or  two  members  of  the  family 
when  work  has  compelled  them  to  re- 
port late  for  dinner.  Like  others,  I 
made  many  experiments,  and,  finally, 
I  mastered  the  mystery.  In  the  very 
beginning,  I  had  discovered  that  pota- 
toes could  be  kept  hot,  by  being  left  in 
the  crock  in  which  they  had  been  mashed, 
the  latter  being  placed  in  the  oven  of 
the  heater,  but  when  they  were  uncovered 
it  was  always  noticeable,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetable  had  imdergone 
a  change  for  the  worse,  the  action  of 
the  steam,  having  made  them  undesir- 
ably porous.  To  overcome  this,  J  beat 
the  mass  of  potato  with  a  large  spoon, 
just  as  though  it  were  so  much  cake 
dough.  If  the  mixture  has  become  dry, 
I  add  a  little  milk,  but,  under  this  treat- 
ment, the  former  creamy  consistency 
of  the  mashed  potatoes  always  re- 
turns. 


Some  Appetizing  Sandwiches. 


Two  things  are  essential  in  the  making 
of  a  sandwich  which  shall  tempt  the 
appetite;  first — good  bread  which  is  not 
just  baked,  but  is  not  over  a  day  old; 
second — slices  cut  very  thinly,  buttered 
sparingly  and  trimmed  of  all  very  hard 
crust.  Ordinary  crusts  may  be  left  on 
usually,  as  they  keep  the  bread  from 
crombling  and  if  cut  very  thinly  are 
easy   to   masticate. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  sandwich  meant 
two  slices  of  bread  with  a  thin  slice  of 
meat  between;  nothing  more  unless  it 
was  a  bit  of  mustard,  and  nothing  less. 
Nowadays  a  plain  sliced  meat  sandwich 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Bis- 
cuits which  must  be  fresh  baked,  crackers 
of  various  kinds,  are  used  as  well  as 
bread  for  the  outside  and  there  are 
any  number  of  toothsome  fillings,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  sliced  beef,  ham  or 
tongue. 

Chicken  A^^andwiches. — Properly  pre- 
pared these  are  delicious.  Canned  chick- 
en can  be  used  in  an  emergency  but 
freshly  boiled  delicately  sliced  chicken 
is  of  course  preferable.     The  best   way 


is  to  skim  the  liquor  in  which  the  chicken 
has  been  boiled,  till  it  is  free  of  all  fat. 
Pick  the  chicken  meat  apart  in  small 
pieces  cutting  where  necessary.  Add 
the  cut  up  or  shredded  meat  to  the 
liquor,  season  delicately  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  put  the  mixture  into  a 
bowl.  Leave  in  a  cool  place  till  the  mix- 
ture forms  a  jelly  in  which  the  meat  is 
imbedded.  Turn  out  and  slice  thin. 
Have  ready  thin,  lightly  buttered  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  with  a  crisp,  clean, 
dry  lettuce  leaf  on  half  the  slices.  Lay 
over  the  lettuce  a  slice  of  the  chicken, 
cover  this,  spread  a  very  little  home 
made  mayonnaise  dressing.  Place  a 
slice  of  bread  on  top,  press  down  and 
cut  each  sandwich  into  three.  If  they 
are  made  for  any  length  of  time  before 
they  are  to  be  eaten,  wrap  each  separately 
in  waxed  paper,  or  pile  on  a  plate  and 
envelope  the  plate  in  a  towel  or  napkin. 
Sardine  Sandwiches — Empty  a  box 
of  good  sardines,  using  a  very  little  of 
the  oil  and  discarding  the  rest.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Pound  the 
sardines,  juice  and  oil  to  a  paste  and 
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spread  thinly  on  lightly  buttered  bread. 
Salmon  Sandwiches — Use  a  can  of  good 
salmon,  with  the  bones  carefully  removed, 
press  out  all  lumps  with  a  silver  fork, 
spread  liberally  on  the  buttered  bread, 
cov6f  with  a  thin  layer  of  home  made 
dressing  a  formula  for  which  is  given 
below. 

Cream  Cheese  and  Olive  Sandwiches — 
Take  a  cream  cheese  and  a  dozen  or 
more  pitted  olives,  the  latter  cut  up  fine. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  make  up  into  balls 
about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  Place  the 
balls  on  thin  unsweetened  crackers  such 
as  baronet  biscuit.  Do  not  cover  the 
balls,  but  serve  as  many  crackers  with 
out  the  balls  as  there  are  with.  Some 
cooks  add  finely  chopped  walnuts  to 
the  cheese  and  olives. 

Cream  Cheese  and  Peanut  Sandwiches — 
Spread  slices  of  lightly  buttered  bread, 
thickly  with  cream  cheese,  sprinkle  the 
cheese  liberally  with  finely  chopped 
roasted  peanuts.  Nuts  must  be  used 
which  have  been  toasted  lightly  and  are 
not  too  brown  and  drv. 


Chicken,  Ham  and  Tongue  Sand- 
wiches— Remnants  of  cold  fowl,  of  cold 
boiled  or  fried  ham  and  of  cold  boiled 
tongue  may  be  ground  together  in  a 
meat  chopper,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  ground  nutmeg 
mixed  with  melted  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  to  a  cup  of  meat  being  about 
the  right  proportion,  and  spread  on 
either  bread  and  butter  or  biscuit  sand- 
wiches. This  meat  mixture  will  keep 
some  time  if  it  is  packed  tightly  in  an 
earthen  jar  and  covered  all  over  with 
melted   butter. 

Potted  Meat  Sandwiches — Get  a  pound 
of  top  round  steak,  cut  in  pieces  and 
stew  gently  for  several  hours  with  just 
enough  water  to  cover.  When  done  put 
the  meat  through  the  chopper  with  the 
finest  grinder  on  so  that  it  will  be  re- 
duced to  paste.  Add  the  gravy  in  which 
it  was  boiled  (there  should  not  be  over  a 
cupful)  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Press  into 
a  bowl.  Spread  liberally  on  thin  slices 
of  buttered  bread.     These  are  specially 
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adapted  for  children's  luncheons,  and 
the  meat  so  prepared  will  keep  several 
days. 

Chipped  Beef  Sandwiches — These  are 
also  favorites  with  the  children.  Put 
a  piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  into  the  fiying  pan,  turn  into 
it  a  small  jar  of  chipped  beef  and  shake 
over  the  fire  till  the  beef  frizzles,  then 
mix  in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  lastly 
add  nearly  a  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Boil 
up  till  the  milk  thickens.  Spread  the 
meat  on  buttered  bread  and  cover  with 
the  white  sauce  and  another  slice  of 
bread.     No    seasoning     is     needed. 

Vegetable  Sandmches — Thinly  sliced 
fresh  cut  cucumbers,  which  have  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  in  vinegar,  thinly 
sliced  firm  tomatoes  overlaid  with  home 
made  dressing,  lettuce  leaves  with  dress- 
ing, beets  which  have  been  boiled, 
sliced  thin,  seasoned  lightly  and  dipped 


in  vinegar,  all  make  good  sandwiches 
when  there  are  no  meats  at  hand. 
Chopped  walnuts,  almonds,  peanuts  or 
pecans,  with  or  without  lettuce  and 
dressing  are  also  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  simple  meat  sandwich. 

Sweet  Sandwiches — Stone  dates  and 
pound  them  to  a  paste.  Spread  the 
sandwiches  with  them  and  sprinkle 
thickly  with  chopped  walnuts,  or  open 
and  stone  large  raisins,  spread  them  on 
bread  and  butter  or  crackers,  add  chopp-. 
ed  walnut  meats  and  serve. 

The  Home  Made  Dressing — A  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  one  of  either  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar,  one  egg.  Beat  and  stir 
over  a  slow  fire  till  it  thickens.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  thick  sweet  cream  if 
you  have  it.  If  it  is  to  be  used  with 
meats  a  very  little  mustard  must  be 
added. 
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Moses'  Best  Flour  ;; 
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Every  pound  is  made  from  the  strongest,  J  ^ 
sweetest,  soundest  Qenuine  Hard  Turkey  Vf 
Winter  Wheat  grow^n  in 


KANSAS 


MOSES'  BEST  has  no  equal.   There  is  no      ;; 
substitute  for  it: 


It  is  the  Best  ;; 
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(Gold  Seal  Coffee 

ALWAYS  WAS  THE  BEST 
IS  THE  BEST 


Under  the  old  plan  of  ''Charge  it  and  cart  if  we 
sold  it  for  40c.  per  pound. 

The  Coffee  market  advanced,  and  many  advanced 
their  price  to  45c.  per  pound. 
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Under  the  new  plan  of  ''Cash  and  carry"   we  sell 

Gold  Seal  Coffee 

—  for     -   ^  ^    ^ 

35c.— 3  lbs.  for  $1 

Quality  the  same,  of  course. 

Reduction  all  Along  the  line  in  Proportion 

We  have  a  specially  profitable  plan  for  those  ivho  can 
purchase  in  quantities  that  we  would  be  glad  to  explain 
upon  request. 
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Please  mention  OUt  West  when  answering  advertisers. 
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Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

.  . .  MANUFACTURERS  . . . 

331-3J3  E.  Third  St.,    Los  Angeles 

High  Grade 

BILLIARD  and  POOL 
TABLES 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Have  You  Investigated 
Any  of  the  Now  Style 

of 

GAS 
WATER 
HEATER 

This  is  an  appliance  which  is  no  longer  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

Gas  to  heat  sufficient  water  for  a  bath 
costs  less  than  TWO  CENTS,  and 
boiling  hot  water  for  any  purpose 
may  be  had  at  a  second's  notice  if 
you  have  a 

GAS  WATER  HEATER 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Los    Angeles    Gas 

and 
Electric  Corporation 

645  SOUTH   HILL  STREET 


MAKE    VACATION    JOYS    COMPLETE 

BY  INCLUCINQ  IN  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  THE 

44 


Quick 


"AN  ELECTRIC  LIQUID  HEATER  WITHOUT  FAULT' 

EVER  experience  the  inconvenience  and  the  unpleasantness  of  preparing  hot  diinks  or  doing 
light  cooking  at  beach  or  mountain  lesorts,  with  notliing  better  than  a  stuffy  gas  stove 
or  a  dirty  wood  or  coal  range?    Didn't  tlie  overheated  room  make  you  long  for  a  better 
method,  one  which  would  banish  the  drudge? 

Avoid  all  this  unpleasantness  this  year.  Slip  a  Quick  Hot  in  your  suit  case.  This 
little  heater  weighs  only  ten  ounces,  but  it  works  wonders.  Simply  attach  it  to  an  electric  lighting 
fixture — you'll  find  them  at  all  good  reports — and  cook  a  meal  in  a  jiffy,  prepare  coffee  or  hot 
drinks  easily,  heat  water  for  shaving  or  any  other  purpose  in  a  minute. 

Wasting  no  heat,  the  piiick  Hot  makes  hot  weather  cooking  a  pleasure.  It  is  so  easily 
kept  clean  that  it  has  uses  without  number.  Economical,  safe  and  diTrable.  Better  order  one 
do-day.     You'll  thank  us  for  the  advice.     Price  $3>50. 

ELECTRIC  DEVICE  CO.  '""'ll^FVffi^c'!^"'"^ 
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Sugar 
Wafers 

Made  by 

Bishop    &    Co. 

Have  the  distinction  of  being  a  genuine 
California  product. 

They  are  baked  by  experts  and  deli- 
vered to  you  from   Bishop's  Los 
Angeles   ovens  before  they  have 
lost  a  particle  of  their    freshness 
and  flavor. 

m  BISHOPS  SUGAR  WAFERS 

with  the  delicious  new  nut  filling. 
Other  flavors  are  Vanilla,  Choco- 
late and  Lemon. 

lOc.  and  25c.  PACKAGES 

BISHOP   &  COMPANY 

LOS  ANQELES,  CAL. 


i 


PoHlPlll0  Oil  is  the  beet  oil  you  can  get 
for  your  motor,  whatever  the  make. 

It  retains   its  body   and  feeds  uniformly 
under  all  running  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  carbon. 


POLARINE  TRANSMISSIO^ 
LUBRICANTS.  Prepared  in 
different  consiBtencie.'*  to  meet 
the  particular  meclianical  con- 
ditions exiHtinK  in  different 
types  of  motors. 

POLARINE  GREASES.    Un 

equalled  friction-reducing  val- 
ue wherever  a  solid  lubricant 
is  required. 

Write  to-day  for  the  Polarinc 
booklet  to  the  nearest  ageno> 
of  the 

STANDARD  OIL  CO 

( iNconPonATCo  ) 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY 

Savings  (The  Oerman  Bank)     ComoMrcial 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San 

Francisco. ) 

526  CALIFORNIA  ST^  SAN  FRAKCISCO.  CAL. 

Guaranteed  Capital $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds $1.580.518.Sn 

Employees'  Pension  Fund       109,031.35 

Deposits  Dec.  3l8t..  1910 If  42,099.380lOO 

Total  asseU S44«775vS50.56 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  Draft.  Poet  OttiMk  or 
Wells,  Fargo  A  Co*s.  Money  Orders,  or  cote  by 
Ebspress. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  M.. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  M.  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  8  o'clook  P.  M.  for 
receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS—Preeident,  N.  Ohlandt:  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second- Vice  President  aad 
Manager,  Geonre  Tourny;  Third  Vice-President.  J.  W. 
Van  Bergen:  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assis«ant 
Cashier,  WiUiam  Herrmann;  Secretary,  A.  H.  MuUer; 
Assistant  Secretaries,  G.  J.  O.  Folte  and  Wm.  D. 
Newhouse;  Goodfellow  Eelis  «  Onrick.  General 
Attomesrs. 

BOARP  OF  DIRECTORS~N.  Ohlandt,  Dsniel 
MeS^ar,  Geoige  Tourny,  J.  W.  Van  Benten,  Ign. 
Stei&hart,  I.N.  Walter.  P.  Tilliliann,  jr.,  E.  T.  KruM, 
and  W.  S.  GoodfeUow. 

MISSION  BRANCH— 2572  Mission  Street,  be- 
tween  21st  and  22nd  Streets.  For  receipt  ami  psiy- 
ment  of  Deposits  only      C.   W.   Heyer,   Hanager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  432  Qement 
Street,  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues.  For  receipt 
and  pasrment  of  Deposits  only.  W.  C.  Heyer 
Manager, 

<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<< <<<<<<<<<<<^ 
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home  free  of  expensec  

VOSC  &  SONS  PIANO  CO 


bave  been  eetablielied  o^er  $•  fitrs.  By  oer  i 
of  paymentsevery  family  in  moderate  clrcamataacea 
can  own  a  VOSB  piano.  We  take  old  iaetmmeata 
in  exchange  and  deliver  the  new  piano  in 
Write  for  Catalogne  D  and  itxplanationB. 

Bo'St^a.Me 


Please  mention  '*Oat  West"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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